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1.  A  stainless  spray 

2.  A  modernized 

sprayer 
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ALL  fly  sprays  will  kill  flies.  Hut 
^  manufacturers  have  evidently 
given  little  thought  to  the  damage 
their  products  might  cause  to  cur- 
tains and  walls.  Old-style  spravs 
spotted  walls,  sometimes  for  davs. 

Used  properlv.  this  new  spray 
from  Shell  laboratories  evaporates 
completely — every  trace  of  spotting 
disappears!  You  can  use  it  freelv. 
safelv  all  over  the  house. 


And  the  clumsy  old  sprayer  with 
its  round  tank — messy,  wasteful  and 
troublesome  to  fill — the  new  Shell 
Sprayer  changes  that.  You  just 
screw  a  can  of  Shell  Fly  Spray  right 
onto  the  Sprayer.  Discard  the  emp- 
tied can  when  the  spray  is  all  used 
and  screw  on  another  full  can. 

Shell  Fly  Spray  and  Shell  Spray- 
ers are  in  vour  stores  or  at  Shell 
stations  now.  Get  one  today. 


Just  screw  a  full 
can  of  Shell  Fly- 
Spray  right  onto 
the  Sprayer 
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Crater  Lake  -J\(atures  mystery 

Only  one  of  the  playgrounds  accessible  by  Southern  Pacific's  4  great  transcontinental  routes 

Low  summer  fares  now  in  effects 


In  southern  Oregon  is  one  of  the 
scenic  wonders  of  the  world.  This 
is  Crater  Lake, hlue  as  indigo,  round 
as  a  saucer,  six  miles  wide. 

Ages  ago  a  volcano,  probably  15,- 
OOO  feet  high, held  its  flaming  torch 
above  the  Pacific's  shore.  Then  it 
grew  cold,  glaciers  took  form,  and 
great  rivers  sprang  away  to  cut  the 
Klamath, Rogue  and  Umpqua  river 
valleys  of  today.  At  some  later  date 
a  cataclysm  engulfed  the  upperhalf 
of  this  vast  mountain.  Seventeen 


cubic  miles  of  stone  sank  inwards  • — ■ 
the  mountain  had  swalk  ived  itself. 
In  time,  rain  and  melting  snow  gave 
the  pit  a  living  lake. 

In  1853  a  Part)  °f  prospectors 
were  ranging  over  the  Cascade 
Mountains  in  search  of  a  lost  mine. 
The  mine  was  not  to  be  found.  But 
the  horse  of  one  rider  stopped  sud- 
denly, his  feet  planted  at  a  steep 
brink.  A  thousand  feet  below  lay 
this  round,  weird,  flashing  lake  of 
deepest  blue.  For  years  the  magic 
lake  remained  almost  inac- 
cessible, although  stories  of 
its  mystery  and  beauty  spread 
around  the  world.  But  to- 
day it  is  readily  reached  from 
Southern  Pacific's  Shasta 
Route. —  a  most  enjoyable 
stopover  between  Portland 
and  San  Francisco.  Comfort- 


able motor  stages  in  the  travel  sea- 
son, July  1  to  Sept.  20,  connect 
with  Southern  Pacific  at  either  Med- 
ford, Klamath  Falls  or  Chiloquin  to 
bear  the  visitor  through  virgin  for- 
ests to  the  Lake's  craggy  rim. 

Through  the  Northwest  on  your 
way  to  or  from  the  East 

You  can  include  Crater  Lake  and 
the  whole  Northwest  at  slight  ad- 
ditional farewhenyou  usethechoice 
afforded  by  Southern  Pacific's  4 
great  routes. —  Go  one  way,  return 
another. 

Low  Summer  fares  will  be  in  ef- 
fect until  September  30,  return 
limit  October  3 1 .  For  example,  the 
roundtrip  fare  from  California  to 
Chicago  is  $90.30;  to  Kansas  City, 
$75.60;  to  New  Orleans,  $89.40; 
to  New  York  City,  $1 5  1 .70. 


Sou 


fic 


Through  glorious  mountain 
scenery  on  the  Shasta  Route. 


Write  to  F.  S.  McGinn  is,  65  Market 
Street,  San  Francisco, for  these  two  free 
illustrated  books:  "  Crater  Lake"  and 
"4  Great  Routes  to  the  East" . 
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SUNSET 
COLD 


,ATE  afternoon  on  a  sunny,  windy  country  road,  far 
from  city  noises;  beyond  a  fence  acres  of  baby  -palm  trees 
in  a  nursery  field  caught  our  eyes — our  ears,  tool  Drawing 
to  the  roadside  we  stopped  the  car  and  shut  off  the  engine, 
the  better  to  hear  the  tiny  fluttering,  twittering  whispers  of 
those  excitable  little  trees. 

"Did  you  ever  go  'palm-listening  before?"  whimsically  in- 
quired my  companion. 

flAVe  you  ever  gone  palm- listening?  It  is  only  one  of 
thousands  of  funny,  simple,  perhaps  silly  little  things  that  can 
give  us  moments  of  happiness  if  we  just  take  the  time  to  grasp 
them.  Happiness,  you  know,  is  not  something  we  can  save  up 
for.  W e  must  buy  it  a  little  at  a  time,  just  as  we  buy  bread, 
or  roses. 


• q  can  all  find  little  pieces  of  happiness  along  the  road  in 
the  form  of  simple  pleasures  and  simple  beauty,  even  though  the 
big  moments  that  we  read  about  in  the  fiction  stories  are  denied 
us.  Driving  toward  a  flaming  sunset  on  a  purple  desert; 
trudging  down  a  dark  forest  road  lighted  only  by  a  low-hung 
Chinese  lantern  of  a  moon — reeling  in  a  bit  of  the  rainbow  on 
the  end  of  a  silken  line;  riding  in  a  rumble  seat  with  misty  rain 
whipping  and  stinging  our  cheeks;  making  ginger  cookies  on  a 
sunshiny  Saturday  morning — these  are  golden  bits  that  make 
up  our  everyday  happiness,  golden  bits  that  stay  with  us  as 
memories  when  the  bigger  gilded  thrills  have  faded  away. 

C^/?e  must  have,  must  develop,  the  capacity  for  appreciating 
simple  pleasures  before  he  can  hope  to  enjoy  more  complex  and 
extravagant  forms  of  ecstasy  to  their  fullest  extent.  The  woman 
who  whizzes  past  a  wild  lilac  in  full  bloom  on  ha-  way  to  an 
exhibit  of  paintings  in  the  city  is  only  posing  as  a  lover  of  art, 
and  she  will  fniss  much  of  the  beauty  formally  displayed  in  the 
gallery.  The  man  who  cannot  honestly  see  anything  interesting 
about  the  funny  bug  little  daughter  has  caught  in  the  garden  is 
doomed  to  miss  much  of  the  divine  comedy  of  life. 

\\  t>  cannot  save  up  for  happiness,  it  is  true.  But  we  can 
buy  happiness  insurance  for  tomorrow  and  all  the  other  days 
that  are  to  come,  by  investing  a  few  minutes'  thought  and  time 
today  in  the  thorough  enjoyment  of  little  pleasures  and  happi- 
nesses that  are  at  hand.  The  premium  on  this  endowment 
policy  is  small  indeed,  but  the  return  is  tremendous,  and  is  sure 
to  be  paid  back  to  us  when  we  need  it  most. 


MM 
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THE  NEW  SUPREME  TIRE  is  the 
latest  Firestone  achievement. Thai 
Firestone  a«»ain  anticipates  the  needs 
of  motorist-,  is  natural.  Firestone  de- 
signed,  developed  and  perfected  the 
original  Balloon  Tiro.  This  New  Su- 
premo Tire  is  a  further  advance  in 
tire  design  and  construction — built 
of  selected  materials  —  a  balanced 
tire  with  a  deep  non-skid  tread  that 
runs  true  and  clin<js  to  the  road.  You 
who  want  freedom  from  tire  trouble 
—  maximum  safety  ami  protection 
at  all  speeds  —  under  all  kinds  of 
driving  conditions — will  want  a  full 
set  of  Firestone  Supreme  Tires  and 
Supreme  Tubes  on  your  car  today. 
The  Firestone  Dealer  will  serve  you 
better  and  save  vou  money. 


$  u  p  ttmt 


w 

FIRESTONE  REACHES  AROUND  THE  WORLD  TO  SERVE  YOU  BETTER 
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Helpful  data  on  the  opening  and  closing  dates 
of  National  Parks  in  the  West 

T  T 

The  I  nited  States  Department  of  the  Interior. 
National  Park  Service,  Washington.  D.  C.  advises  that 
the  opening  and  closing  dates  of  the  National  Parks  for 
the  season  of  1929  will  be  as  follows: 

PARK  OPENING  CLOSING 

Yellowstone,  Wyo   June  20       Sept.  19 

(Open  June  1  to  Oct.  15  fur  motorists) 

Mount  Rainier,  Wash   June  15      Sept.  15 

Open  remainder  of  year  for  winter  >[>t>r  [  * 

Mount  Baker  National  Forest   June  15      Sept.  2 

Yosemite,  Calif   Open  all  the  year 

Crater  Lake,  Ore   July    1       Sept.  20 

General  Grant,  Calif   May  15      Oct.  1 

(Open  remainder  of  year  for  winter  sports 
to  those  bringing  own  ramping  equipment.^ 

Glacier,  Montana   June  15      Sept.  15 

Grand  Canyon,  Arizona  North  Rim  June  1      Oct.  4 

Grand  Canyon,  Arizona  South  Rim  Open  all  the  year 

Bryce  Canyon  Park.  I  tah   June  1      Oct.  5 

Lassen  Volcanic,  Calif   June  1      Sept.  15 

Mesa  Verde,  Colo   May  15       Nov.  1 

Hooky  Mountain.  Colo    Open  all  the  year 

(Summer  season  June  15  to  Sept.  20. ) 

Sequoia.  Calif   May  15      Oct.  1 

(Open  remainder  of  year  for  winter  sports 
to  those  bringing  own  camping  equipment.) 

Zion,  Utah   June  1       Oct.  5 

(Accommodations  for  motorists  available 
May  15  to  Oct.  15.  Open  all  year  to  mo- 
torists »-arr>  IH£  »>\»n  <-<iuipmcnt. 


National 
Parks 

in  the 

West 


▼  ▼ 


A  Great  Scenic 


Loop 


▼  T 


Wh 


hat  a  merry- go- 
rouiid  of  scenic  adventures 
these  national  parks  make 
in  the  West !  Of  course,  at 
sometime  or  another  you 
will  be  planning  to  go  to 
one  of  these  great  parks  or 
contemplating  making  the 
entire  loop.  When  that 
time  comes  and  no  matter 
how  you  want  to  go,  afoot, 
horseback,  by  rail,  auto- 
bus, automobile,  air,  or  to 
the  nearest  point  reached 
by  water,  write  to  the  Sun- 
set Travel  Service  for  infor- 
mation as  how  best  to  go 
there.  We  will  help  you 
plan  your  trip  and  give  you 
the  most  authentic  infor- 
mation available. 

We  are  proud  of  our  parks 
— proud,  too,  of  the  West's 
transportation  facilities  for 
reaching  them.  We  are 
only  too  happy  to  share  our 
information  with  you.  The 
service,  of  course,  is  gratis. 
We  ask  only  that  you  give 
us  the  pleasure  of  assisting 
you. 

T  T 

Address  your  inquiries 
to 

Sunset  Travel  Service 

Sunset  Building, 
1045  Sansome  St. 
San  Francisco.  California 
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SUNSET 

Travel  Service 

If  you  are  going  East,  West,  around  the  world  or  on  a  short 
vacation  trip,  write  us  for  information.  Tell  us  just  what 
your  problems  are  and  we  will  do  all  we  can  to  help  you. 
Address  Sunset  Magazine,  1 045  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco 


Travel  Editor,  Sunset: 

Will  you  tell  us  something  about  the  new 
Grand  Teton  National  Park?— W.  G.  L.,  Mon- 
tana. 

The  Grand  Teton  National  Park 
became  a  fact  when  President  Cool- 
idge  signed  the  act  establishing  the 
park,  February  26th  of  this  year. 
The  park  is  situated  in  the  Jackson 
Hole  country  of  Wyoming,  and  is  25 
miles  south  of  the  southern  boundary 
of  Yellowstone  Park.  This  new  park 
is  35  miles  long,  4  to  5  miles  wide  and 
covers  approximately  150  square 
miles.  The  chief  scenic  feature  of  the 
park  is  the  Teton  range,  a  mountain 
chain  lofty  and  rugged  and  as  splendid 
as  there  is  to  be  found  in  the  United 
States.  The  country  surrounding  the 
range  is  a  beautiful,  unscathed  wil- 
derness. It  abounds  in  wild  animal 
life  which  life  will,  of  course,  be  pro- 
tected now  that  the  reservation  is  a 
national  park.  There  are  several 
beautiful  lakes  to  tempt  the  skill  of 


the  angler.  Adjacent  to  the  park  are 
a  number  of  Dude  Ranches.  Motor 
bus  service  into  the  park  is  available 
at  nearby  railroad  points. 

Travel  Editor,  Sunset: 

My  friend  and  I  want  to  make  a  trip  from 
San  Francisco  to  New  York  by  boat  passing 
through  the  Panama  Canal  and  home  again 
overland  by  train.  Will  you  tell  us  something 
about  the  trip? — H.  P.,  California. 

There  are  excellent  lines  offering 
attractive  routes  from  San  Francisco  to 
New  York.  This5Q00mile  water  trip  on 
the  largest  and  fastest  liners  from  coast 
to  coast  service  is  hard  to  beat.  Sixteen 
days  on  smooth  waters  and  in  tropi- 
cal climes  with  always  a  cool  breeze 
blowing;  a  delightful    trip  through 


the  wonderful  Panama  Canal  with  a 
visit  to  old  Panama  and  Balboa;  a  short 
sail  across  the  blue  Caribbean  to 
Havana  with  all  its  gay  attractions, 
are  some  of  the  highlights  on  this 
coast  to  coast  voyage.  New  York  lies 
just  beyond  Havana  and  is  reached 
after  a  most  interesting  run  along  the 
Atlantic  coast. 

In  choosing  to  go  one  way  by  water 
and  back  by  rail  you  have  selected  a 
most  delightful  way  of  making  a  trip 
around  and  across  the  continent. 
You  may,  of  course,  go  or  come  either 
way  you  wish.  Stopovers  are  granted 
at  the  Canal  and  Havana  as  well  as 
the  continental  rail  stopover  points  on 
this  trip. 

Travel  Editor,  Sunset: 

Please  send  me  illustrated  literature  which 
you  may  have  on  the  following:  Hawaii,  South 
Sea  Islands,  Nassau,  Bahamas,  West  Indies, 
Himalayas,  Jamaica,  or  any  other  illustrated 
literature  on  the  tropics — E.  T.,  Florida. 

(Continued  on  page  66 
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OW  that  the  horse 
is  no  longer  the 


Frontier  Days  in  Cheyenne 


generally  accepted 
method  of  transportation 

in  the  West,  as  elsewhere,  the  question  arises — where  are 
all  the  rodeo  contestants  coming  from  and  where  are 
they  learning  to  ride,  to  rope,  to  bulldog? 

Cheyenne  Frontier  Days  continue  to  grow  and  prosper 
despite  the  fact  that  Westerners  are  as  much  addicted  to 
gasoline  as  are  the  "Tenderfeet"  of  the  East.  This  year 
the  entry  list  for  the  big  five  day  rodeo  starting  July  23, 
will  in  all  probability  be  from  seventy-five  to  a  hundred 
larger  than  the  record  breaking  number  of  contestants  of 
last  year.  The  "old  uns"  will  be  back — $25,000  in  prizes 
and  the  special  awards  constitute  too  great  a  lure  to  be 
denied.  The  cheering  of  tremendous  crowds,  too,  has  too 
great  a  hold  upon  them.  Like  actors  and  actresses,  these 
veteran  horsemen  love  the  spotlight  and  the  bursts  of 
applause.  They  will  not  forsake  the  arena  equivalent  for 
the  footlights,  until  age  has  forced  them  aside. 

But  the  newcomers,  the  "youngsters,"  where  do  they 
come  from?  A  cowhand  these  days  may  drive  into  town 
in  an  automobile  but  on  the  ranch  and  in  the  vast  grazing 
country  of  the  mountains  and  the  foothills,  his  little  old 
cow  pony  is  still  a  prime  necessity. 

Youngsters  in  the  cattle  country,  then,  are  still  being 
reared  in  the  saddle;  they  love  to  rope  calves  and  to  try 
out  their  horsemanship  on  forbidden  "outlaws"  and  "bad 


uns."  In  this  respect  the 
range  life  of  today  is 
much  the  same  as  that 
of  a  generation  ago. 
The  whole  realm  of  the  rodeo,  of  the  Cheyenne  Fron- 
tier Days  celebration,  is  the  young  man's  rea'm  and  the 
West  and  its  cow  ranches  are  supplying  those  young  men. 
It  is  this  endless  stream  of  new  riders  and  the  grip  which 
the  annual  event  has  upon  the  veterans  of  the  arena  that 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  Frontier  Days  celebration  has 
grown  from  a  one-day  show  thirty-three  years  ago  to  a 
five-day  show  which  grows  each  year.  Over  a  generation 
ago  a  comparatively  small  group  of  contestants  gathered 
in  Cheyenne  to  try  their  skill  at  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  events.  Now  the  list  of  contestants  approxi- 
mates 250  and  this  will  be  further  increased  next  July. 

Then,  too,  Cheyenne  Frontier  Days  is  preparing  to  ex- 
pand in  another  direction.  Thrills  of  the  daytime  are  to 
be  carried  over  into  the  night.  This  year,  as  a  starter, 
$20,000  will  be  expended  in  re-creating  the  Cheyenne  of 
the  old  West.  Wooden  buildings  are  to  be  constructed  on 
the  Frontier  grounds  and  in  these  the  old  West  will  be 
relived. 

If  you  want  to  visit  this  truly  western  celebration  this 
summer  write  the  Sunset  Travel  Service  and  we  will  send 
you  booklets  and  tell  you  how  to  reach  Cheyenne  by 
whatever  method  you  choose  to  take.  When  writing  give 
your  name  and  address.  All  inquiries  are  answered  by  mail. 
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own  in  the 
Feather  River  Canyon 


^Mountains  talk; 
Their  language  is  a  composite 
Of  all  peoples,  of  all  lands,  of 
all  ages,  of  all  planets,  of  all  seas. 
Its  fundamentals  are  beauty," 

— Ethel  Romig  Fuller. 
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Tod  Powell  Invites  You 
to  yoin 

The  Knights 

of  the 

Diamond  Hitch 

HIKE  you!  Git  agoin',  you  broom-tails!" 
With  this  smattering  of  western  lingo  the 
wrangler  heads  the  pack  train  on  its  way — 
on  the  trail  to  the  romance  of  silent  places, 
to  the  back,  country  realm  of  pines  that  mingle  their 
whispering  with  the  song  of  clashing  mountain 
streams,  and  to  the  veils  of  cool  spray  flaunting  from 
unnamed,  unmapped  waterfalls. 

"Seeing  America  First"  from  the  back  of  a  saddle 
horse,  or  via  "shank's  mare,"  gives  the  adventurous  a 
close-up  view  of  this  grand  old  West  at  her  grandest. 

Modern  road  builders  have  conquered  seemingly 
impregnable  mountain  areas.  Motor  cars  are  hum- 
ming around  ample  curves  and  up  gentle  grades  to 
vista  after  vista  of  glorious  panoramas.  Networks  of 
highways  lead  from  one  national  park  to  another  and 
to  a  guidebookful  of  interesting  and  enchanting 
nature  marvels  of  the  great  West.  But  with  all  of 
these  one  skims  along  and  merely  has  a  peek  at  the 
edges  of  Wonderland. 

Just  salt  down  the  tip  from  the  Old  Timer  when 
he  says,  "You  aint  seen  nothin'  yet."    No,  nor  will 


Make  camp  early  and  enjoy  it 


ou  until  you  get  aboard  the  Pacific  deck  of  a 
ood  old  sure-footed,  mountain-bred  horse  and 
the  duffle  for  your  outdoor  home  mounted  atop 
train,  then  to  "hit  the  trail"  far  from  highways 
to  the  fastnesses   of  balsamed    forests,   granite -walled 
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Tod  Powell 
Who  Wrote 
this 
Article 
Spent 
Three  Years 


Thrills  and  spills 
are  laid  up  in 
store  for  someone 


Following  vacation  trails 
far  beyond  the  pavements 


canyons  and  to  the  glistening  glaciers  and  snow- 
fields  near  the  crest  of  the  world,  the  jagged 
peaks  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  or  the  Fuji- 
yama-like cones  of  the  Pacific  seaboard 
ranges. 

'  I  *HIS,  too,  lets  out  the  airplane,  that  ultra- 
modern  means  of  transportation  and 
sightseeing.  The  mechanical  bird  will  cover  the 
Pacific  states  from  Mexico  to  Canada  in  less 
time  than  it  takes  to  set  up  a  few  pages  of  this 
magazine.  It  flits  hither  and  yon  over  deserts 
and  mountains  easily  and  with  much  speed.  Th 
bird's-eye  view  from  the  sky-top  is  awe-inspiri 
With  all  of  the  immensity  of  the  panorama  from  a  plane, 
paradoxically  it  seems  to  me  wholly  insignificant  to  the 
incomparable  "close-ups"  you  may  have  of  deep,  un- 
tamed gorges,  sheer,  rocky  peaks  and  of  the  carpets  of 
flowers  and  eternal  snow  on  mountain  passes  as  you 
saunter  along  astride  the  sure-footed  bronc. 

There's  the  keen  zest  of  adventure  and  exploration  as 
you  trek  out  on  your  saddle  horse  with  the  train  of  pack 
animals  jingling  along,  Navajo  style,  behind  you. 

Take  it  from  one  who  spent  more  than  three  years 
seeing  a  part  of  western  America  from  the  deck  of  a  horse. 
Know,  too,  that  during  that  time  only  four  railway  trains 
crossed  his  horizon — and  believe  it  that  when  you  pack 
back  to  where  there  are  no  railroads,  highways,  hot-dog 
stands,  tire  signs,  filling  stations  or  airports,  you  get  to 
know  the  real  Glacier  Park  paradise  in  Montana;  the 
famed  Jackson  Hole  in  Wyoming;  the  San  Juan  and  the 
upper  Bear  and  White  River  country  in  Colorado;  the 
Mogollons  of  New  Mexico;  the  White  Mountains  of 
Arizona;  the  back-beyond  Clearwater  district  of  Idaho; 
the  Mount  Baker  playground  ot  Washington;  Jefferson 
Park  and  the  grand  Skyline  Trail  of  the  Cascades  in 
Oregon,  or  the  Trinity  Alps,  the  Yosemite,  Sequoia, 
Mount  Whitney  sector  of  California. 

Dude  ranches  in  all  of  these  states,  and  especially 
those   ranches   surrounding  Yellowstone   and  Glacier 


National  Parks,  have  scheduled  pack  trips  out  into 
uncharted  places  as  a  most  alluring  feature  of  their  enter- 
tainment. It  is  to  the  dude  ranches  that  most  of  us  must 
go  for  the  necessary  livestock  and  equipment  for  enjoying 
this  sort  of  vacation. 

If  you've  never  been  there,  as  you  near  the  point  of 
take-off  for  the  pack  trip,  you  will  naturally  wonder 
something  about  how  the  duffle  is  to  be  secured  to  four- 
footed  animals.  Whether  "Hop-a-Long"  Flaherty  threw 
the  diamond  hitch  the  Arizona  or  the  Montana  way,  or 
just  how  "Murmuring"  Smith  of  Nevada  tightened  it 
over  the  packs  will  mean  more  or  less  than  nothing  to  you. 
The  great  controversy  in  the  West  as  to  which  is  the  best 
way  to  throw  the  diamond  will  be  an  interminable  one. 
Jack  Slivens  of  Jackson  Hole  and  "Cougar"  Perkins  of 
Kaibab  will  sputter  at  each  other  for  hours  at  a  time  and 
almost  draw  blood  over  such  a  discussion.  I  am  not  pro- 
moting myself  as  a  referee  on  the  subject.  I  do  it  my  way 
and  it  works. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  if  you  would  learn  something  of 
horse  packing  (and  surely  you  should  learn,  for  you 
never  know  when  your  assistance  may  be  quite  necessary) 
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Seeing 
the  West 
From  the 
Deck  of 
A 

Pack  Train 


The  main  idea  is 
that  the  pack 
should  stay  put 


Dude  ranch  horses  ready 
for  the  ride  into  the  hills 


take  your  lessons  on  the  diamond,  square,  squaw  or  any 
of  the  other  hitches  from  the  mountaineer  professor  who 
is  a  post-graduate  of  the  school  of  heavy  experience. 
Whichever  the  modes  may  be,  as  occasion  demands,  stick 
to  them  as  long  as  they  do  their  stuff.  The  main  idea  is 
that  the  pack  should  stay  put.  It  must  be  properly 
adjusted  and  well  balanced.  Books  will  never  teach  you 
just  how.  Apprentice  yourself  to  your  packer  and  have 
some  sport  out  of  usefulness. 

"C^OR  saddle  mounts,  horses  native  to  the  country  over 
e  which  you  are  to  trail  are  ordinarily  preferable  to 
mules  but  the  reverse  is  true  when  it  comes  to  an  animal 
for  packing  the  dead-weight  of  your  duffle.  For  the 
latter  work,  a  good  medium-sized  mule  is  the  whole 
ticket. 

Some  sort  of  super-sense  gives  a  horse  a  compass  or 
rather  a  knowledge  of  where  to  go.  Do  not  dispute  the 
fork  in  a  trail  with  him.  Give  him  his  head.  It's  a  100 
to  1  shot  that  that's  a  time  and  place  where  horse-sense 
will  have  it  on  you  and  will  keep  you  from  ending  up  at 
the  jumping  off  place  on  a  game  trail. 


Leave  it  to  the  keen  pack  mule  to  know  his 
business,  to  follow  you  faithfully,  to  plant  his 
hoofs  where  they  should  go,  to  sense  a  well 
disguised  bog  on  a  high  mountain  bench  or 
any  other  grief  on  the  trail. 

In  the  mountains  a  fifteen  mile  trek  is 
about  as  far  as  you  should  go  in  one  day.  An 
early  start  is  advisable,  with  a  complete  trip 
for  the  day  to  be  made  without  an  extended 
lunch  time  stop.  Halt  the  caravan  and  pitch 
camp  early  in  the  afternoon  at  the  first  spot 
where  your  three  necessities,  forage,  water  and 
ood,  are  to  be  found.  Never  permit  yourself  to  be 
led  on  as  the  afternoon  wanes  with  an  eager  im- 
patience to  "see  what  you  can  see  on  the  other  side  of 
the  mountain."  Camp  early  and  enjoy  it.  Avoid  the 
grief  of  making  camp  at  twilight  time.  Always  give  the 
saddle  and  pack  horses  your  first  and  best  attention.  Do 
not  urge  them  on  steep  grades-  allow  them  to  sip  a  drink 
or  two  at  waterfords.  At  camp,  either  build  a  makeshift 
drift  fence  or  rope  off  the  back  trail.  This  will  often  com- 
pletely discourage  some  homesick,  night-wandering  horse 
of  the  outfit  from  drifting  back  to  the  home  corral.  Hang 
up  all  the  leather  equipment  at  night  so  the  "porkies" 
won't  make  a  delicatessen  out  of  it. 

Go  light  with  your  personal  duffle  and  leave  over  half 
of  what  you  think  you  need  at  home.  Most  important  of 
all,  be  comfortable  with  good  footwear  and  a  good  bed. 

In  breaking  camp,  make  it  your  business  to  put  out 
the  very  last  ember  of  the  camp  fire. 

When  you  leave  the  highways  with  a  pack,  you  enter  a 
world  apart  and  where  you  are  somewhat  "on  your  own." 
In  proper  seasons  you  may  live  on  the  country.  Wild 
meat  may  be  had  through  your  prowess  as  a  nimrod  and 
you  will  reach  icy-cold  trout  waters  where  you  may  fish 
for  finned  gamesters  without  having  to  cast  from  the  third 
row  back  as  you  would  near  motor- saturated  highways. 

Seek  a  pack  train  and  hark  to  the  wrangler's  "Hike 
you!  Hike  along  you  broomtails!"  See  all  of  America 
first  before  'tis  too  late. 
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ONE  of  the  surest  signs  that  the  newness 
is  beginning  to  wear  off  the  West  is  the 
fact  that  already  we  are  reviving  the 
picturesque  customs  of  the  past.  Take 
this  matter  of  outdoor  cooking  which  has  always 
been  more  or  less  of  a  western  tradition.  It  began 
with  the  Indians,  and  was  practiced  by  the  padres, 
whose  adobe  ovens  still  stand  among  the  ruins  of  the 
mission  gardens,  hardened  by  their  many  bakings  to 
withstand  the  years  which  have  slowly  crumbled  the 
walls  of  the  missions  themselves.  In  the  days  of  the  dash- 
ing Vaqueros  every  hacienda  had  its  barbecue  pit 
and  outdoor  spit  where  steers  and  sheep  were 
roasted  over  glowing  coals  with  no  more  thought 
than  we  give  to  the  roasting  of  a  chicken  today. 

Now,  in  this  era  of  electric  ranges,  the  vogue  for 
the  garden  grills  and  Dutch  ovens  is  greater  than 
it  has  ever  been  before.    By  the  beach,  in  the 
mountains,  under  the  oak  trees  of  the  valleys,  even 
behind  the  walls  of  city  gardens  you  will  find  all  manner 
of  outdoor  cooking  contraptions,  ranging  from  elaborate 
stone  grills,  with  coppt;  fittings  and  tiled  chimneys,  to 
the  humblest  and  jolliest  of  discarded  fireplace  grates, 
rusted  and  sagging,  which  serves  a  ne'ghbor  of  mine  for 
corn  roasting  and  marshmallow  toasting  by  the  side  of  a 
meandering  creek. 

There  has  always  been  something  captivating  about 
meals  cooked  and  served  out-of-doors.  The  man  with  the 
simplest  of  grills  under  his  oak,  his  pine,  or  his  palm  tree 


Outdoor 
Fireplace 

K  a  t  h  e  r  i  n  e  Ames  Taylor 

Mrs.  Taylor  is  eminently  qualified 
to  write  on  this  subject.  The  Taylor 
grill  at  Los  Altos  is  famous  for  its 
ability  to  feed  a  multitude 


The  two  photographs 

on  this  page  prove  savs  rather  grandly  to  his  city  friends, 
that  it  is  easy  to  pro-  "Why  don't  you  all  come  on  down, 

vide  a  good  place  for  „      .    -      j  i_    m  l 

outdoor  cooking  Sunday,  and  broil  chops  over  our  gri  1? 

I'll  get  hold  ot  the  Martins  and  the 
Gilmans  and  we'll  put  on  a  first  class 
barbecue  right  at  home." 

And  from  that  moment  the  burden  of  en  tertaining  slips 
lightly  from  the  housewife's  shoulders!  Wherein  lies  one 
of  the  greatest  advantages  of  a  garden  grill.  By  divine 
right  of  prehistoric  ancestry,  out-of-door  cooking  has 
always  been  regarded  as  the  natural  prerogative  of  the 
male,  and  how  he  does  delight  in  showing  off  his  prowess 
with  a  long-handled  fork  and  a  frying  pan!  Observe  the 
beatific  expression  which  wreathes  his  face  as  he  serves 
steaks   which   are  sometimes   a   fraction   more  than 
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[I  /ell-done,  or  roasts  which  might  be  termed  stringy  were 
j  hev  offered  in  the  dining  room.  But  what  trifling  de- 
ails  are  these?  His  Tarnished  friends,  who  have  been 
hungrily  sniffing  the  fragrance  of  roasting  meat  declare, 
f  Jid  often  believe,  that  it  is  food  fit  for  the  gods! 

THERE  is  developing  quite  a  fellowship  among  grill 
owners,  who  are  all  eager  to  compare  notes  on  the 
idvantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  various  types. 
The  most  common  garden  variety,  I  find,  is  one  built 
:ither  of  brick  or  stone,  chimneywise,  to  any  desired 
leight.  There  is  the  "squatter"  type,  which  is  low,  and 
)ften  open  at  one  end,  preferred  by  the  sportsmen  who 
Jaim  it  more  nearly  resembles  a  campfire,  and  the 
I  'stand-upper"  variety,  about  the  height  of  an  ordinary 
itove,  over  which  one  can  cook  with  greater  ease  and 
convenience,  if  less  picturesquely.  In  these  latter,  the 
hollow  is  filled  with  earth  or  clay,  and  cemented  or 
bricked  across  six  inches  or  so  below  the  top,  which  pro- 
vides the  pit  in  which  the  fire  is  laid,  and  allowed  to  burn 
down  to  embers  or  live  coals.  Then  a  common  oven 
rack,  or  ordinary  broiling  grill  is  placed  across  the  top 
and  heated  until  you  are  ready  for  business — the  most 
popular  business  in  the  world  —  the  feeding  of  the 
multitude.  Bring  forth  your  goose  or  steak  or  "hunter's 
stew"  and  set  it  sizzling,  then  rest 
assured  that  the  afternoon  or  eve- 
ning's entertainment  is  guaranteed ! 

This  is  the  simplest  kind  of  grill 
and  can  be  made  very  easily,  at  al- 
most no  cost,  provided  you  have 
any  old  bricks  or  stone  available. 
Occasionally  a  Dutch  oven  is  built 
across  the  back  of  such  a  grill,  for 
more  ambitious  cooking,  or  the 
space  below  the  broiling  pit  may  be 
hollowed  out  on  one  side  to  make 
an  oven,  or  a  place  used  merely  to 
keep  the  food  warm. 

Quite  different  in  type,  and 
unique  in  many  ways,  is  a  revolv- 
ing spit  built  by  a  friend  of  mine  at 
his  home  below  the  Carmel  High- 


-  *  m 
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The  Hoover  home  at  Palo  Alto  showing 
the  outdoor  fireplace  on  the  open  veranda 

lands.  On  a  terrace  facing  the  sea  he  has  built  a  spit, 
shoulder  high,  in  the  wall  which  extends  from  his  kitchen- 
ette to  the  edge  of  the  terrace.  In  this  case  the  fire  is  built 
behind  instead  of  beneath  the  grill,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
famous  rotisseries  of  France.   This  allows  the  drippings 


One  of  the  three  little  Taylors 
posing  at  his  home  for  the  pic- 
ture to  illustrate  his  mother's 
story.  At  left,  a  simple  out- 
door fireplace  easy  to  build 


from  the  meat  to  fall  clear  of 
the  fire  and  prevents  sputter- 
ing and  smokiness.  The  spjt  is 
operated  by  water  power,  and 
the  fowl  or  roast  turns  slowly 
and  evenly,  while  cooking  to  a 
crisp  and  crackling  brownness, 
filling  the  air  with  a  heavenly 
aroma,  blended  with  the  salty 
tang  of  the  sea  and  the  spicy 
fragrance  of  the  overhanging 
pines.  Ah,  but  the  meal  we  ate 
there  is  a  memory! 
In  the  Ng  Tong  garden  at  Los  Altos,  California,  is  an 
outdoor  fireplace  which  radiates  something  of  the 
spirit  of  friendliness  and  rare  neighborliness  for  which 
the  garden  and  the  community  is  noted.  Ng  Tong,  if 
you  know  your  Chinese,  means  Five  Families,  and,  as 
the  name  implies,  the  garden  was  established  as  the 
joint  enterprise  of  five  families  whose  back  yards  were 
extended  to  create  this  little  park.  It  is  a  most  delight- 
ful and  surprising  spot  with  its  spreading  trees,  its 
grassy  lawns,  flowery  paths  and  miniature  stream.  At 
one  end  of  the  garden  a  platform  has  been  built, 
Chinese  in  character,  which  is  used  for  dancing  and  for 
amateur  theatricals.  Adjoining  it  is  a  tea  house,  in 
Chinese  red,  which  serves  as  a  property  house,  refresh- 
ment booth,  or  any  one  of  half  a  dozen  purposes.  But 
the  real  spirit  of  the  place  centers  about  the  fireplace, 
surrounded  by  green  benches. 

No  matter  what  the  occasion  in  this  garden,  wed- 
ding, -dance,  ballet  or  theatricals,  a  fire  glows  on  this 
hearth.  Coffee  sometimes  bubbles  above  the  coals,  corn 
is  popped,  marshmallows  toasted  or  chops  grilled.  Again, 
the  fire  may  serve  only  as  a  nucleus  for  badinage  and  talk — 
real  talk,  brilliant  talk  at  times — the  un-selfconscious  talk 
which  develops  so  often  outside  the  confines  of  four  walls. 
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If  You  Have  Heard  the  Mounta 
If  You  Are  a  Primitive 
You  Will  Eagerly  Respond 


In  Kings  River  Canyon 
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The  Lure  of 


BACK  they  come,  year  after  year,  the  same  old  friends 
of  the  mountains,  and  the  new  enthusiasts,  eager  for 
the  adventure  that  never  fails  them. 
The  Sierra  stretches  out  her  arms,  inviting,  com- 
pelling, gathering  up  crowds  like  so  many  pebbles,  and  scat- 
tering them  among  the  trees,  or  allowing  them  to  crawl,  ant- 
like, over  those  granite  slopes. 

The  Sierra  becomes  a  cult.  An  almost  fanatical  ardor  in- 
flames those  who  feel  the  magic  of  her  power.  They  long  to 
initiate  new  converts  into  her  mysteries,  and  a  tenderfoot  is 
seized  upon  with  loving  zeal.  For  you  must  experience  the 
Sierra  as  you  do  love  or  religion,  and,  as  in  them,  the  experi- 
ence is  boundless  and  endless,  and  limited  only  by  the  depth 
of  your  own  personality. 

The  mountains  call,  and  every  year  an  answering  throb 
runs  through  the  veins  of  men.  It  is  almost  a  disease,  this 
desire  to  get  away,  and  lose  oneself  in  their  wide  embrace,  to 
climb  their  slopes  or  camp  by  their  rivers.  And  like  a  wise 
mistress,  the  Sierra  never  completely  satisfies  her  devotee. 

Always  receding,  always  beckoning;  holding  out  promises 
of  vast  vistas  unexplored;  whispering  of  new  beau'y  farther 
on:  the  flame  of  interest  is  continually  lighted,  but  never  fed 
to  repletion. 

Names  buzz  like  bees  about  your  head.  Strange  names,  fas- 
cinating names.  Places  you  long  to  see,  but  haven't  time  for- 
You  vow  to  come  back.  Next  year  you  w:ll  surely  climb 
Mount  Lyle,  or  take  the  Vogelsang  trail.  Mammoth  Lake 
and  Bloody  Canyon — there  is  bewitchment  in  the  very  words. 
Bear  Valley,  Lake  Helen  so  high  and  fair.  But  if  time  were 
eternal,  and  your  feet  encased  in  seven-league  boots,  you 
could  never  see  it  all.  That  is  why  the  lure  of  the  Sierra  does 
not  diminish  but  grows  stronger  and  stronger  with  the  years. 
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Year  After  Year  Viola  Mace,  Author  of  this 
eaves  her  San  Francisco  Home 
Experience  'These  Thrills 


Photograph  by  Laval  Co. 


The  Sierra 


When  I  stopped  at  Glen  Aulin,  and  walked  those  tumultu- 
ous miles  down  the  Tuolumne  to  Waterwheel  Falls,  I  began  to 
grieve  that  I  could  not  go  on  to  Pate  Valley.  Straining  my 
eyes,  I  caught  sight  of  Muir  Gorge,  closing  the  next  bowl-like 
canyon  with  its  steep  sides.  And  beyond  lay  Pate  Valley — 
Pate  Valley  with  the  strange  writings  on  its  walls.  Oh,  for  a 
donkey  and  pack,  without  which  we  were  helpless  to  proceed. 
But  next  year!  Always  another  year!  Something  thrilling  to 
come  back  for — something  fresh  to  look  forward  to.  Truly,  a 
wise  mistress. 


"Wh< 


ere  re  you  from?   is  a  regular  question,  as  companions 
of  a  night  gather  at  the  high  camps. 

"I  came  from  Booth  Lake  by  the  Babcock  Trail." 
"I  came  by  way  of  Ireland  Lake." 
"I'm  on  my  way  up  Mount  Whitney." 
"Are  the  mosquitoes  bad?  How  far  did  you  make  today? 
Is  the  fishing  good?" 

People  everywhere  feel  the  lure.  I  met  my  barber  with  a 
two  weeks'  growth  of  beard  on  his  chin,  leading  a  donkey  into 
the  Devd's  Post  Pile.  A  hundred  and  fifty  miles  he  had 
covered,  when  I  stopped  by  his  camp-fire  and  learned  all  sorts 
of  satisfying  facts  about  a  trail  I  had  never  even  heard  of 
before. 

A  cook  and  his  wife  who  run  one  of  the  camps,  every  year, 
leave  a  job  which  pays  them  twice  as  much  just  to  get  back  to 
the  mountains. 

"I  don't  know  how  it  is,"  the  wife  said.  "We  decided  not  to 
come  up  any  more,  but  here  we  are." 

I  saw  a  man  from  Boston,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and 
only  daughter.  On  horseback,  with  a  guide,  and  with  a  burro 
for  their  personal  luggage,  they  took  the  easy  and  most 
accessible  trails.   His  excitement  in  the  thin  air  was  almost 


Down  the  Tuolumne 
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ludicrous,  and  the  uplifted 
glow  on  the  daughter's  face 
told  me  that  the  Sierra  had 
won  two  new  recruits,  who 
would  again  and  again  leave 
the  settled  civilization  of  their 
Eastern  seaboard,  to  investi- 
gate her  marvels  and  drink  at 
her  fountains. 

The  mountains  are  never 
through  with  you.  At  every 
adieu  they  make  an  assigna- 
tion— an  enticing  rendezvous 
one  would  move  heaven  and 
earth  to  keep. 

I  know  one  man  who  is  going 
blind,  but  every  summer  he 
takes  the  stage  up  from  the 
valley  over  the  pass  to  the 
lake.  He  may  not  see  the 
snow-capped  peaks,  or  even 
the  road  ahead,  but  he  can 
wake  to  the  song  of  the  moun- 
tain blue  bird.  He  can  at  least 
smell  the  tamarack,  and  feel 
the  soft  wind  from  the  mead- 
ows blowing  over  his  face.  He 
can  hear  the  distant  roll  of 
thunder  as  the  Little  Men  play 
nine  pins  in  the  hills.  It  may 
not  be  enough,  but  it  is  some- 
thing to  an  old  Sierra  lover 
whose  eyes  are  going  back  on 
him. 

The  only  kind  of  people  one 
never  meets  in  the  mountains 
are  mean  people.  They  do  not 
seek  these  open  spaces  where 

one  must  walk  naked  and  unashamed.  A  strange  un- 
clothing of  personality  is  performed,  in  some  subtle 
fashion,  by  the  magic  of  the  hills.  Under  the  spell  of  the 
Sierra  you  stand  out  stark  and  bare.  Petty  natures  can- 
not stand  this  undressing.  Sordid  souls  cannot  bear  the 
rare  air  of  high  altitudes,  but  pull  their  trappings  about 
them,  and  walk,  hedged  in,  among  the  common  crowd  of 
the  lowlands. 

The  bigness  of  it  all  takes  your  breath  away.  Everyone 
you  meet  is  excited,  for  these  heights  are  not  peaceful,  but 
exhilarating.  An  elixir  flows  through  your  veins,  and 
your  step  grows  springy  as  you  tread  those  upland  glades. 
Star-eyed  you  gaze  out  over  ever-widening  horizons.  The 
Sierra  is  not  a  restful  place,  nor  a  resting  place.  Yet  you 
go  back  to  the  daily  grind,  rested  to  the  bone,  content  to 
your  very  marrow. 

V"OU  never  tire  of  the  meadows — meadow  after 
*  meadow,  ringed  round  with  watchful  trees,  and  but- 
tressed by  the  encircling  bulwark  of  the  hills.  You  never 
cease  marvelling  at  those  massive  rocks,  whose  ponderous 
strength  would  seem  able  to  resist  the  universe,  but  which 
can  be  moved  aside  by  a  tiny  rootlet. 

Can  you  tell  at  what  level  grow  the  different  kinds  of 
pine?  Do  you  know  the  names  of  half  the  wild  flowers? 
How  do  you  distinguish  the  spruce  from  the  fir?  There  is 
so  much  to  learn,  so  much  to  see  and  do! 

Deep,  primitive  longings  still  lurk  in  man,  and  it  is  to 
the  mountains  he  goes  to  slake  his  thirst.  The  primeval 
stretches  of  river  and  wood  get  under  his  skin.  He  eats 
not  from  habit,  but  to  satisfy  a  deep  longing  for  "ood. 

In  the  lower  levels  of  the  hills  there  is  comfort  in  cook- 
ing on  a  gasoline  stove,  but  once  you  reach  the  High 
Sierra,  or  pack  into  the  Back  Country,  your  nostrils  crave 


Why 
CI im  b  a  Mount  a  in  f 

By  Ethel  Romig  Fuller 

'Whycl  imba  mountain?" queried  my  neighbor. 
"And  is  the  recompense  worth  the  labor?" 

— My  neighbor,  a  man  who  is  quite  content 
Adventuring  asphalt  and  cement. 

Why  climb  a  mountain?  I  explained  first  of  all 
That  a  climb  is  a  gamble,  a  peak  is  a  call — 

A  glove  in  the  face  from  the  fists  of  the  gods: 
A  challenge  to  try  in  spite  of  the  odds. 

As  for  reward.  I  mentioned  the  slice 
Of  earth  under  the  sky.  the  sliver  of  ice — 

The  trophy  which  few  have  achieved,  or  none, 
A  goal,  the  length  of  a  shout  from  the  sun. 

I  mentioned  the  four  far  corners  of  space. 
Wind  on  the  mouth,  clouds  on  the  face. 

The  blue  and  green  sparkle  of  stars  in  snow — 
My  neighbor  looked  blank  and  answered  me 

—"So?" 


the  smoke  of  an  open  fire,  and 
your  arms  ache  to  gather  fag- 
gots. A  primitive  longing  for 
the  smell  of  burning  wood  and 
the  taste  of  smoke-tinged  meat 
takes  possession  of  you. 

Walking  along  a  river,  you 
are  seized  with  a  wild  desire  to 
be  immersed  in  its  flowing 
depths.  Casting  your  clothes 
upon  a  bank,  you  give  yourself 
to  its  cool  embrace — so  cool 
you  do  not  linger  long,  I  must 
confess. 

In  a  thunder-storm,  though 
your  conscious  mind  may  not 
be  at  all  afraid,  you  seek  the 
shelter  of  each  other's  arms. 
All  the  primal  instincts  waken 
with  a  keen  and  stinging  edge. 
Artificial  devices  or  tempting 
condiments  are  not  needed  to 
sharpen  nor  to  appease  them. 

Though  the  Sierra  is  un- 
marred,  primitive  country, 
there  is  nothing  wild  in  its 
park-like  beauty,  nor  uncouth 
in  its  stately  grandeur.  There 
never  was.  In  the  beginning  it 
had  the  same  swept  and  gar- 
nished air,  as  ready  and  invit- 
ing on  the  day  John  Muir  dis- 
covered it,  as  it  is  today.  The 
shadow  of  John  Muir  still  flits 
over  the  landscape,  stirring  the 
imagination — John  Muir  with 
his  bread  and  tea,  traveling 
these  hills  for  the  first  time, 
climbing,  discovering,  classifying,  and  loving  it,  loving  it 
iust  as  you  and  I  do. 

The  Sierra  is  the  height  of  artistry.  Not  simple  or  bar- 
barous, but  highly  civilized  and  aware,  so  artistic  a  con- 
ception in  itself  that  the  other  arts  seem  puny  in  com- 
parison. The  Sierra  Nevada  presents  itself.  The  other 
arts  can  only  re-present.  It  is  Nature  at  her  old  trick, 
out-rivalling  Art. 

Sometimes  when  you  hike  all  day  across  glorious  up- 
land, and  over  carpeted  dell,  the  senses  grow  a  little 
numb.  Your  emotions  are  so  fed  up  on  beauty  and 
wonder  that  they  exhaust  themselves  in  superlatives. 
The  majestic  canopy  of  the  stars  becomes  one  final  beauty 
too  much,  and  you  are  glad  at  last  to  crawl  into  your  tent 
and  shut  out  the  overpowering  magnitude  of  the  scene. 
Waterfall  and  towering  peak,  great  granite  slab  and  gla- 
cial gorge,  have  about  worn  you  out  with  exclamations. 

It  is  well,  in  times  like  this,  to  seek  some  little  side 
stream,  and  sit  quietly  on  its  bank,  book  or  fishing  rod  in 
hand.  Shall  it  be  a  white  fly,  or  gray  hackle?  Are  salmon 
eggs  best  this  time  of  day?  By  some  such  small  and  com- 
fortable decision  will  your  enfeebled  mind  regain  its  bal- 
ance, and  as  the  trout  plump  into  the  basket,  you  will  feel 
once  more  a  reassuring  sense  of  your  own  power  in  the 
face  of  the  overwhelming  grandeur  of  nature. 

As  June  unfolds,  a  great  unease  disturbs  the  dweller  on 
the  plain.  Prosperous  business  men  long  to  cook  their 
own  coffee  and  bacon.  Steady  mercantile  minds  turn 
dizzy  at  the  remembered  incense  of  the  cedar.  The 
spicy  air  from  the  hills  fans  a  flame  in  the  heart  of  ser- 
viceworn  professional  people,  who  can  hardly  wait 
to  get  away.  They're  champing  at  the  bit  to  be  off  and 
up  into  the  mountains — to  those  mountains  that  more 
and  more  every  year  "heal  the  hurt  which  cities  bring." 
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Tom  NNliitod  in 
the  costume  of 
one  of  his  Scotch 
impersonations 
and  right)  as  he 
appears  in  his 
ranch  regalia 


Trouper  and  Wrangler 


BOUT    twenty  years 
ago  a  ten-year-old 


A 

/  %  Scotch-Irish  lad  took  a 
flock  of  sheep  from  his 
father's  ranch  to  Sumpter,  Ore- 
gon, which  was  the  nearest  ship- 
ping point.  On  his  way  back  home,  he 
stopped  at  Whitney,  one  of  the  towns 
en  route,  to  have  a  sarsaparilla;  and 
Old  Mormon  John,  the  barkeep  at  the 
village  saloon,  put  this  grey-eyed  boy 
with  the  curly  black  hair  on  a  table 
where  he  sang  cowboy  songs  in  what 
was  later  to  become  known  as  "a  clear 
baritone"  voice,  to  the  assembled 
cowboys.  In  the  applause  that  fol- 
lowed, young  Tom  Whited — for  that 
was  his  name — achieved  his  first  dra- 
matic success  at  what  was  also  his  first 
public  appearance. 

No  one  foresaw  that  by  the  time 
this  lad  was  thirty,  he  would  have 
finished  several  successful  seasons  in 
vaudeville  and  musical  comedy,  and 
would  be  singing  these  same  cowbov 


An  Interesting  IV tsterner  Who 
Divides  his  Time  Between 
the  Stage  and  the  Range 


Willard  J  o 


h  n  s  o  n 


songs  to  thousands  of  people  all  over 
the  country  through  the  medium  of 
the  radio.  Or,  indeed,  that  kindly  old 
Mormon  John  would  be  among  those 
to  hear  them  years  later  over  the  radio. 

But  then,  neither  did  anyone  imag- 
ine at  that  time  that  the  famous  old 
Whited  Ranches,  comprising  some 
twenty  thousand  acres,  in  the  middle 
of  Oregon,  would  ever  be  anything  so 
frivolous  as  a  "dude"  ranch,  and  that 
eastern  folk  would  pilgrimage  there 
for  their  summer  vacations — at  least 


not  within  the  lifetime  of 
Grandma  Whited,  who  came  to 
that  wild  country  in  1869  over 
the  Oregon  Trail. 

Yet  all  this  has  come  to  pass. 
Tom  Whited  is  still  a  grey-eyed 
Irish  lad  with  black  curly  hair  and  a 
smile  that  somehow  shows  both  his 
Scotch  and  Irish  descent;  he  is  still  the 
stocky  little  cowboy  who  loves  horses 
and  dogs  and  mountains;  but  he  is 
also  an  actor  and  a  singer.  He  has 
been  studying  voice  for  five  years 
under  the  Russian  teacher,  Nicola 
/an.  He  has  been  in  the  chorus  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company,  in  The 
Love  Song  and  Castles  in  the  Air  (both 
popular  in  the  East  during  the  past 
few  years);  he  has  been  on  the  Keith 
circuit  and  with  the  Publix  vaudeville 
troupe;  he  has  sung  his  Scotch  char- 
acter songs  and  his  cowboy  ballads 
over  WOR  in  New  York  as  well  as 
over  KFI  in  San  Francisco;  and  now, 
during  the  past  winter,  he  has  "done" 
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the  Pacific  coast  in  the  English  musi- 
cal comedy,  The  Wishing  Well. 

Does  Mr.  Whited  spend  all  his  time 
on  the  stage?  Not  at  all.  He  and  his 
wife  and  his  blonde  young  daughter, 
Patricia,  went  back  home  as  usual  for 
the  summer  to  help  with  the  crops, 
and  to  help  entertain  the  eastern 
vacationists  (who  are  always  called 
"dudes"  in  the  West,  whether  they 
are  or  not!).  He  is  spending  the  sum- 
mer with  Silvertip,  his  favorite  horse, 
which  has  never  forgotten  any  of  the 
tricks  his  young  master  taught  him 
after  he  found  him  as  a  colt  in  the 
snow  one  winter — a  colt  living  with 
and  being  taken  care  of  by  a 
family  of  deer.  He  is  buttering  v 
his  bread  with  the  butter  his 
mother  still  makes  with  her 
own  hands  for  family  and 
guests,  and  eating  it  with  the 
jam  she  still  makes. 

Here  he  really  lives  and  one 
wonders  how  he  can  bring  him- 
self to  le?ve  the  place  in  the 
fall  and  go  back  to  the  city  and 
the  theatre.  Perhaps  because 
the  winter  is  cruel  and  hard; 
perhaps  because  it  is  lonely 
there  on  the  long  winter  nights; 
perhaps  because  the  hills  he 
loves  are  lost  in  snow  and  be- 
cause the  life  he  enjoys  is 
frozen  into  immobility  until 
the  spring. 


BUT  now  !  Now,  up  in  the 
Blue  Mountains,  miles  from 
railroad,  along  the  trails  that 
follow  the  Burnt  River  Can- 
yon, he  can  revel  in  the  hun- 
dreds of  activities  that  the 
Diamond-and-a-Half  Ranch 
has  to  offer. 

He  can  race  on  the  half-mile 
track  along  with  the  other  cow- 
boys with  their  fast  broncos, 
getting  ready  for  the  big  Rodeo 
at  Pendleton.  Or  he  can  ride 
into  the  tall  timber  on  Dolly 
Dumpling  or  Major.  He  can  go 
to  the  Old  Swimmin'  'Ole,  a 
natural  warm  spring  which 
remains  si x t y- 1  wo  degrees, 
summer  and  winter;  or  go  in- 
stead to  Olive  Lake,  a  tree-fringed 
beauty  spot  where  fishing  is  perfect, 
or  to  the  Whited  Reservoir  which 
wasn't  built  for  boating  and  fishing, 
but  which  is  excellent  for  both. 

He  can  go  to  Lew's  cabin  and  listen 
to  the  old-timer's  stories  of  the  good 
old  days,  or  to  Bates'  Lumber  Camp 
up  in  the  tall  timber  where  the  work 
by  no  means  interferes  with  hospi- 
tality. He  can  camp  at  Blue  Moun- 
tain Mineral  Spring,  or  visit  the 
United  States  Ranger  Lookout  Sta- 
tion, or  Battle  Rock,  where  the  In- 
dians once  trapped  a  band  of  settlers. 
And  he  not  only  can,  but  undoubtedly 


does,  go  often  to  the  family  Gold 
Mine,  which  is  still  in  operation.  All 
of  this  without  once  going  off  the 
family  ranch.  And  then  on  the  soft 
summer  nights,  there  is  the  new  Rec- 
reation Cabin,  with  its  dance  floor,  its 
huge  living  room  and  cheerful  fire- 
place where  poker  or  bridge  may  go  on 
late  into  the  night.  And  after  that  the 
cool  cabins  with  their  sleeping  porches 
and  high  mountain  air  that  makes  the 
homemade  patchwork  quilts  no  im- 
pertinence even  after  the  hottest 
summer  day. 

It  sounds  like  an  ideal  life,  and  ap- 
parently is,  if  one  is  to  judge  by  the 


About  the  Autho?' 

Willard  Johnson 

RESIDES  being  a  writer.  Mr. 

Johnson  is  the  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  that  audacious  and 
sophisticated  little  magazine 
known  to  the  initiate  as  "The 
Laughing  Horse."  Mr. 
Johnson  hops  about  the 
country  doing  strange 
things  under  the  title 
V  of  "Spud."  We  never 
know  at  what  given 
moment  we  are  going  to  hear  if 
him  from  where.  "Spud"  is  just 
as  likely  to  be  doing  his  pub- 
lishing and  writing  :n  Taos.  New 
Mexico  as  in  Seattle.  Washing 
ton.  The  last  we  heard  from  him  he  was  on 
his  way  to  Death  Valley  having  spent  the 
afternoon  at  one  of  those  large  social  functions 
called  A  Tea.  And  so  he  goes  nibbling  at 
caviar  in  bizarre  cafes  or  eating  chuck  on  the 
desert,  always  on  the  lookout  the  while  for 
interesting  persons  and  interesting  things  to 
write  about.  In  "Trouper  and  Wrangler." 
Mr.  Johnson  again  introduces  us  to  an  inter- 
esting Westerner  whom  we  are  sure  all  of  our 
readers  will  be  pleased  to  know. —  77ie  Editors. 


Irish  smile  that  always  crinkles 
W  hited's  face.  A  trouper  in  the  win- 
ter— a  wrangler  in  the  summer.  The 
gay  life  of  the  stage  and  the  health- 
ful life  of  the  mountain  ranch. 

The  last  time  we  saw  Whited  was  a 
month  or  so  ago  when  he  was  in  San 
Francisco  with  the  Wishing  Well 
company  just  before  the  show  went 
south  and  but  a  few  weeks  before  he 
was  to  return  to  Oregon  for  the  sum- 
mer. We  saw  the  show,  of  course,  and 
found  that  this  versatile  young  man 
was  not  only  holding  down  a  char- 
acter part,  but  during  the  act  in  which 
he  did  not  appear  as  "Old  Tom"  he 


was  a  most  animated  member  of  the 
male  chorus!  We  chuckled.  This  fitted 
in  admirably  with  what  we  already 
knew  of  him  as  a  many-sided  person- 
ality, riding  the  range  during  the  first 
act  in  Oregon,  making  a  quick  change 
for  Act  II  into  a  Harry  Lauder  cos- 
tume in  New  York    .    .  . 

But  one  afternoon  we  dropped  in 
at  the  stage  door  of  the  Curran 
Theatre  and  found  a  rehearsal  in  full 
swing.  What  was  our  extreme  sur- 
prise to  find  Whited  in  still  another 
part:  no  less  than  that  of  the  leading 
comedy  role  of  the  play — the  half- 
witted country  lad  who  gets  more 
laughs  and  more  applause  than 
^  any  other  actor  in  the  whole 
cast.  Not  content  with  his 
character  part  and  being  a 
member  of  the  chorus,  Whited 
was  understudying  one  of  the 
leading  parts  of  the  play. 

"That  young  man,"  we  said  to 
ourself  wisely,  "will  get  there." 

What  is  more,  as  soon  as  the 
rehearsal  was  over,  and  when 
Whited  was  once  more  in 
street-clothes,  we  saw  him  in 
still  another  part:  neither  actor 
nor  cowboy,  singer  nor  come- 
dian :  lo,  he  was  a  one-hundred- 
per  cent  American  business 
man — a  cowman  if  you  will — 
on  his  way  to  the  stockyards 
to  finish  making  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  sale  of  a  carload 
of  steers  from  the  Whited 
range.  In  any  event  that  is 
the  way  he  looked  to  us  off 
stage  and  off  the  range. 

We  could  not  help  wondering 
how  the  metamorphosis  of  this 
young  man  from  cowboy  to 
actor,  from  singer  to  business- 
man had  come  about.  How 
did  it  happen  ? 

Cherchez  la  Jemme. 


A 


YOUNG  lady  from  the 
East  who  is  a  pianist  went 
to  Baker,  Oregon  about  eight 
years  ago  on  a  visit.  She  went 
to  an  "Elk's  show"  while  there 
and  said:  "Who  is  that  talented 
young  man  who  sang  the 
Scotch  songs — surely  he  is  a  pro- 
fessional, not  local  talent."  But  no, 
she  was  told  he  was  a  cowboy  from  a 
ranch  in  the  vicinity.  She  couldn't 
believe  it,  but  it  happened  that  the 
young   man  was  introduced  to  her 

soon  afterwards  and  

You've  guessed  the  rest.  She  per- 
suaded him  to  go  East  to  study.  It 
was  she  who  had  the  idea  of  capitaliz- 
ing the  ranch  as  a  resort.  And  it  is  she 
who  troupes  with  him  in  the  winter 
and  wrangles  with  him  in  the  summer. 
For  she  is  Mrs.  Tom  Whited.  And 
they  intend  to  "live  happily  ever 
after."    And  undoubtedlv  they  will. 
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The  sahuaro  be- 
low is  siitTi'rinii 
from  cancer.  A 
heal i  hj  specimen 
Is  pictured  at 
right 


l*hot'igrni>hs 
bU 

Frank  M.  Campbell 


Below:  The 
grand  old  man  of 
the    desert,  the 
century  plant 


D  o  You  Know  These 


D 


esert 


Pi 


ants  I 


Mary  Martin  Sawtelle 


A  MONG    the   many  flowers 
/\     that  waste  their  sweetness 
I    %^  on  the  desert  air  there  are 
tew  that  for  sheer  beauty 
surpass  the  blossoms  of  the  various 
members  of  the  cactus  family,  and 
those  other  desert  plants  commonly 
known  as  members  of  the  cactus  fam- 
ily but  actually  belonging  to  widely 
different  plant  groups.    It  is  hard  to 
realize  that  from  this  testy,  hard- 
featured  plant  life  such  exotic  loveli- 
ness can  spring;  that  without  water, 
cultivation,  or  even  richness  of  soil 
these  plants  can  manufacture  a  form 
of  beauty  equalled  for  delicacy  of 
coloring  and  fragility  of  form  only  by 
the  very  carefully  nurtured  hothouse 
orchid. 

It  seems  presumptuous  to  assert 
that  the  member  of  this  plant  group 
with  which  people  are  most  familiar  is 
undoubtedly  the  queen  of  the  family; 
but  unquestionably  the  night-bloom- 
ing cereus  has  had  a  more  intimate 
contact  with  the  civilized  human  spe- 
cies over  a  longer  period  of  time  than 
has  any  of  its  less  lovely  sisters. 

Those  that  have  been  summoned  to 
worship  at  that  shrine  of  beauty,  its 
blooming,  can  well  understand  why  it 
is  that  one  will  not  only  tolerate  but 
will  tenderly  nurture  for  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty-four  days  in  the  year 


Mrs.  Sawtelle  is  an  Arizona 
Woman  Who  Loves  the  Desert 
and  Enjoys  Writing  About  It 

its  ugly,  graceless,  spiny,  dead-looking 
form  in  order  to  be  present  during 
that  brief  period  when  its  glowing 
light-emitting  petals  casting  their 
spell  of  unbelievable  beauty  into  the 
darkness  give  one  the  assurance  that 
after  all  magic  is  a  reality. 

Moreover,  this  queen  of  the  cactus 
family  like  many  another  queen  has 


The  night-blooming  cereus, 
queen  of  the  cactus  family 


only  its  beauty  to  recommend  it.  To 
be  sure  its  light-emitting  quality  is 
to  attract  night-flying  insects  in 
search  of  food,  but  that  is  only  a  ser- 
vice to  one  of  its  subjects,  a  truly 
queenly  touch.  Unlike  other  members 
©f  its  group  it  does  not  contribute  in 
any  way  to  man's  practical  needs.  Its 
contribution  to  his  aesthetic  nature  is 
its  only  condescension. 

On  the  other  hand,  another  well- 
known,  though  less  familiar  member 
of  the  Cereecae  group,  the  sahuaro,  is 
a  veritable  storehouse  of  good  will 
toward  man.  Its  tender  pulp,  which 
resembles  the  delicate  meat  of  the 
palm  heart  or  young  bamboo,  is  used 
by  the  Papago  and  Pima  Indians  as 
food.  Squeezed,  this  pulp  yields  an 
acceptable  drink  to  the  thirsty  travel- 
er. Indeed,  travelers  who  have  been 
forced  to  turn  to  the  sahuaro  for  suc- 
cor assert  that  even  on  days  enveloped 
in  the  intense  white  heat  of  the  semi- 
tropical  desert,  this  juice  is  cool  and 
refreshing.  Fermented  it  becomes  a 
potion  of  no  mean  power.  In  addi- 
tion, the  seeds  and  fruit  of  the  sahuaro 
are  palatable  and  nourishing  food. 

The  sahuaro  is  one  of  the  most 
slowly  growing  of  plants.  At  the  end 
of  two  years  it  is  usually  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  in  diameter.  It  continues  to 
grow  very  slowly  for  the  first  thirty 
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The  prickly  pear.    Note  the  way  the  blossoms  grow 


years  by  which  time  it  has  acquired  a 
height  of  -.bout  three  feet.  After  that 
it  grows  more  rapidly  and  often 
achieves  a  height  of  thirty  feet.  Its 
age  is  almost  limitless.  At  this  rate  of 
growth  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
slender,  upright  ribs  supporting  its 
great  height  are  intensely  hard.  From 
time  immemorial  the  Mexicans  and 
■  the  early  settlers  have  made  use  of 
these  ribs  in  the  double  service  of  sup- 
porting their  dirt-covered  roofs,  and 
of  finishing  the  ceilings  of  their  adobe 
huts.  Now  that  a  vogue  for  things 
primitive  has  laid  hold  of  the  imagina- 
tion of  home-builders,  this  quain 
method  of  treating  the  ceiling  is  en 
joying  a  wave  of  popularity  in  th 
Hopi  and  Mexican  farmhouse  type  of 
architecture  so  much  the  fashion 
in  the  southwest. 

The  sahuaro,  like  its  queenly 
cousin,  is  a  night-blooming  plant. 
Its  lovely,  formal,  waxy  blooms 
form  in  a  crown  at  the  end  of  the 
joints.  Due  to  its  great  height 
and  its  brief  period  of  blooming, 
pictures  of  it  in  bloom  are  exceed- 
ingly rare.  Its  great  span  of  life  is 
often  interrupted  by  accident  and 
disease.  One  of  its  unconscious  ene- 
mies is  the  woodpecker  for  whose 
young  it  supplies  shelter  in  a  treeless 
desert.  Should  the  woodpecker  peck 
out  the  place  for  his  home  during  the 
rainy  season,  destructive  fungi  lay 
hold  of  the  sahuaro  and  rot  it  down  in 
a  few  days.  Another  disease  of  which 
it  is  a  victim,  and  which  gives  to  it  a 
growth  of  morbid  ami  fantastic 
beauty  is  the  cancer.  So  'imilar  is  the 
method  of  growth  of  this  cancer  to 
that  which  attacks  human  beings  that 
scientists  are  endeavoring  to  trace  an 
analogy  between  the  two. 

The  bisnaga,  or  barrel,  or  nigger- 
head  cactus,  is  of  the  shape  suggested 
by  the  second  and  third  names.  It  is 


deeply  undulated.  These 
spine-covered  undulations 
converge  at  the  summit  and 
disappear  in  a  mass  of  tawny 
wool.  Its  large,  delicately- 
colored,  funnel-shaped  flow- 
ers form  an  aureole  nesting  in 
the  spines  near  the  summit. 
Its  period  of  seed  production 
is  very  short,  for  it  blooms 
only  when  yroung. 

It  is  the  meat  of  the  bis- 
naga that  is  converted  into 
the  well-known  cactus  candy 


and  fantastic  growth  it  is  excellent 
for  massing.  It  appears  in  an  infinite 
number  of  sub-varieties,  many  of 
which  become  a  veritable  kaleido- 
scope of  color.  The  flowers  of  this 
plant  are  exquisite  pale  yellow  with 
red  and  purple  centers. 

In  its  native  state  the  prickly  pear 
has  spines  from  one  to  four  inches 
long.  Science  has  discovered  and  de- 
veloped a  sub-variety  known  as  the 
spineless  prickly  pear.  The  prickly 
pear  will  sustain  life  in  cattle  dur- 
ing famine  and  drought  because  they 
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The  flowers  of  the  bisnaga  form  an 
aureole  near  the  plant's  summit 


ot  which  literally  tons  are  being 
shipped  out  of  the  southwest  annu- 
ally. The  process  for  making  this 
candy  is  very  simple.  The  spines  and 
epidermis  are  removed,  the  meat  is 
cut  up  in  small  cubes  and  boiled  in 
sugar. 

A  member  of  the  Opuntia  cactus 
tribe  that  is  in  great  demand  in  land- 
scaping native  desert  gardens  is  the 
prickly  pear.     Because  of  its  rapid 


The  ocotilla  in  bloom.  Its  blossoms, 
bright  red  in  color,  dart  cut  of  the 
ends  of  its  branches  like  little  flames 


furnish  both  nourishment  and  drink. 

The  strawberry  cactus  is  another 
desert  neighbor  that  is  a  member  of 
the  Cereecae  group.  It  is  a  blaze  of 
color  during  the  flowering  season. 
The  fruits  growing  from  these  flowers 
resemble  strawberries  in  coloring. 
The  blanket  of  spines  with  which  they 
are  covered  can  be  readily  shaken  off 
when  the  fruit  is  fully  matured.  This 
permits  its  being  easily  gathered  for 
salad  and  jelly. 

The  four  of  our  desert  neighbors 
about  whom  there  is  more  misleading 
gossip  than  any  other  are  the  ocotilla, 
the  yucca,  the  sotol,  and  the  American 
aloe  or  century-plant.  In  the  first 
place,  they  are  generally  pointed  out 
as  members  of  the  cactus  group;  yet 
they  are  in  no  way  related  to  that 
family.  The  yucca,  whose  magnificent 
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spikes  of  milky-white  blossoms  flag 
the  desert  in  the  spring,  is  a  member 
of  the  Liliacea  family,  as  is  the  sotol. 
The  flower  spike  of  the  latter  is  identi- 
cal with  that  of  the  former  in  its 
method  of  growth,  but  its  flower  pani- 
cles are  insignificant,  and  give  only  a 
hint  of  the  majesty  of  the  former. 

The  fibers  of  these  desert  lilies  are 
used  by  the  Mexican  for  cordage;  and 
the  stems  and  leaves  as  a  substitute 
for  cane  in  the  making  of  chair  seats. 
Like  other  lily  forms  the  yucca  anil 
the  sotol  are  propagated  by  division. 


The  straw  berry  cactus  is  a  blaze  of  color  in  season 


along  the  top  like  a  running 
fire. 

The  American  aloe,  or  cen- 
tury plant,  concerning  which 
there  are  two  well-known 
traditions,  both  of  which  are 
erroneous,  is  the  grand  old 
man  of  the  desert.  This  well- 
known  cactus  is  not  a  cactus. 
It  is  a  legitimate  member  of 
the  armaryllis  family;  and,  it 
is  not  a  century  plant.  In 
fact,  its  span  of  life  is  about 
forty  vears.    At  the  end  of 


Pictures  of  the  sahuaro  in 
bloom  are  exceedingly  rare 


The  ocotilla  is  an  orphan.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  it  has  no  known  rela- 
tives to  assume  any  of  the  burdens  of 
carrying  on,  it  has  made  for  itself  an 
enviable  place  in  desert  life.  Like  the 
cactus,  its  long  foil-like  branches  are 
covered  with  stout  spines.  Unlike  the 
cactus,  under  the  slightest  encourage- 
ment from  moisture  it  softens  its 
entire  appearance  by  a  covering  of 
tiny,  bright  green  leaves  that  look 
like  green  fur.  In  the  spring,  from  the 
tip  of  its  branches  there  darts  a  ra- 
ceme of  bright  red  flowers  that  re- 
sembles nothing  so  much  as  a  dart  of 
living  flame.  It  is  used  extensively  in 
landscaping,  and  in  the  making  of 
fences.  For  the  latter,  the  branches 
are  placed  upright  and  laced  together 
with  strands  of  wire.  These  fences 
have  an  amusing  habit  of  taking  root. 
In   the  spring   the  blossoms  ripple 


A  close-up  of  the  bloom  of  the 
sahuaro.  It  is  a  night  bloomer 

this  time  it  sends  up  a  lofty  flower- 
spike  often  twenty  feet  in  height  and 
from  six  to  eight  inches  in  diameter 
at  the  base.  This  spike  terminates  in 
a  cluster  of  fragrant  blossoms. 

Like  the  song  of  the  swan,  the 
flowering  of  the  American  aloe  is  its 
notice  to  the  world  that  it  is  preparing 
to  take  leave  of  it.  Those  journeying 
through  the  desert  who  see  these 
stately  flower  shafts  covered  with  a 
cowl   of  heat-seared   blossoms,  anil 


resting  in  a  rosette  of  rotting  leaves 
must  not  grieve  because  "something 
has  happened  to  that  lovely  century- 
plant."  These  stately  shafts  of  their 
own  making  are  suitable  monuments 
erected  to  honor  lives  spent  in  battles 
valiantly  fought  with  the  sun  and  the 
wind  of  the  desert.  Indeed,  it  can  be 
said  of  the  American  aloe  without 
irony,  that  nothing  in  its  life  became 
it  like  the  leaving  of  it. 

While  the  uses  to  which  the  fiber  of 
the  American  aloe  is  put  are  numerous 
and  valuable,  it  is  to  the  very  potent 
beverages  compounded  from  its 
juices,  mescal  and  pulque,  that  it 
owes  its  unique  position  of  having 
contributed  more  to  the  romance  and 
story,  to  the  comedy  and  tragedy,, 
of  the  early  Indian  and  pioneer 
days  than  any  other  plants. 

In  closing  this  little  gossip' 
about  our  desert  neighbors  it  is 
only  fair  to  make  mention  of 
their  present  place  in  .plant 
life.  After  having  been  over- 
looked for  ages,  through  a  re- 
discovery of  their  quaintness 
and  usefulness,  they  are  now 
enjoying  a  rush  of  popularity. 
So  great  has  become  the  de- 
mand for  them  and  their  products  in 
gardening  and  manufacture  that  one 
state,  at  least,  has,  at  the  last  session 
of  its  legislature,  made  it  a  misde- 
meanor to  mutilate  them* or  remove 
them  from  their  native  habitat.  By 
those  for  whom  the  desert  would  lose 
much  of  its  beauty  without  its 
plant  life  this  action  has  been  received 
with  acclaim;  for  at  the  present  rate  of 
removal,  extermination  is  inevitable. 

The  casual  traveler  through  the 
desert  may  think  it  strange  that  there 
could  be  any  objection  to  one's  re- 
moving a  few  prickly  plants  from 
their  native  habitat.  But  we  who 
know  the  desert  look  upon  such 
mutilation  as  cruel  and  unnecessary. 
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The  lighting  problem  is  excellently 
handled  in  planning  this  house 


HOME- BUILDERS  in  cities 
here  in  the  Pacific  West  have 
for  several  years  been  carry- 
ing out  an  idea  that  has 
;cently  been  advanced  in  other  sec- 
ons  of  the  country  as  revolutionary 
ideed. 

No  longer  do  we  follow  patterns  laid 
own  for  us  in  the  days  when  extreme 
)rmality  was  the  rule  of  life.  Now  we 
link  first  of  our  way  of  living,  and 
len  we  develop  our  house  plans  to  fit 
lat  way  of  living,  as  well  as  to  fit  the 
it,  the  family  and  the  budget. 

We  in  the  West  are  quite  used  to  the 
lea  of  having  garage  and  service  rooms 
n  the  ground  floor,  opening  directly 
ff  the  street,  and  no  basements, in  our 
ity  houses  that  fit  together  so  snugly 
n  their  narrow  lots.  Ordinarily  in  this 
:yle  of  building  the  living  rooms  are 
n  the  first  floor  above  the  ground. 

But  why  should  we  devote  all  of  that 
aluable  ground  floor  space  to  auto- 
lobile  and  furnace,  when  it  is  not  all 
eeded  for  those  purposes?  Why  not 
ut  the  living  room  where  it  logically 
elongs,  adjoining  the  garden  and 
pening  directly  upon  it,  for  gardens 
nd  living  rooms  are  very  closely 
dated  in  our  western  sty!  e  of  living. 

The  answer  is,  why  not  ?  And  so 
e  have  done  exactly  that  in  planning 
le  house  illustrated  here. 

In  thinking  about  this  plan,  let  us 
insider  particularly  the  problem  of 
rculation — the  possibility  of  getting 
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from  one  place  to  another  within  the  house  without 
the  unpleasant  retracing  of  steps.  Nothing  is 
more  tiresome  than  the  constant  running  back  and 
forth,  into  and  out  of  a  room  by  the  same  path, 
lengthening  travel,  increasing  the  labor  of 
maintenance  without  benefit  either  in  the  de- 
sign of  the  house  or  to  the  owner. 

The  problem  of  circulation  in  a  city  house, 
especially  one  on  a  narrow  lot,  restricting  the 
position  of  the  principal  rooms  to  either  the 
front  or  rear  of  the  building,  is  solved  only  by  an 
adequate  and  properly  placed  hall.  The  circula- 
tion provided  must  be  not  only  horizontal — 
circulation  on  each  floor — but  also  vertical, 
from  floor  to  floor.  In  order  to  conserve  space 
this  hall  must  also  contain  the  stair;  it  must  be 
spacious  enough  to  allow  the  passage  of  several 
persons  simultaneously  and  provide  enough 
room  for  the  transportation  of  bulky  articles  of 
furniture.  Under  such  restrictions  the  hall 
should  be  so  placed  that  the  circulation  radiates 
from  it,  access  to  the  rooms  and  their  depen- 
dencies being  from  this  central  point  of  distri- 
bution only. 

In  the  case  of  the  house  in  question — on  a 


The  living  room  at  the  back 
of  the  house  opens  directly 
upon  the  garden,  while  the 
service rooms--kitchen,  din- 
ing and  sleeping  rooms-are 
on  the  floors  above 
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Top  floor 
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Architect's  Problem 

Family — 


Lot- 
Special 
Problem 


A  man  and  his  wife,  their  son  and 
daughter  of  high  school  age.  One 
servant. 

Level,  25  x  96  feet. 

To  provide  a  city  home  which 
will  make  possible  out-door  liv- 
ing and  direct  sunlight  into  every 
major  room. 

Family  of  4 — one  servant — 2 
cars. 


Construction — -  Stucco,  Mediterranean  type. 

Color  Scheme — Stucco— light  buff. 

Tile — kiln-run  red. 


restricted  site — the  simplest  circulation  possible 
was  sought.  The  problem  presented  the  necessity 
of  providing  storage  for  two  automobiles  with  easy 
accessibility  to  the  street;  short  service  travel 
between  the  street  entrance  and  the  service 
entrance;  room  for  the  storage  of  fuel;  a  laundry; 
a  place  for  a  proper  heating  plant;  a  dignified  and 
adequate  main  en- 
trance from  which  a 
hall  leads  not  only 
to  the  living  room 
but  also  to  the  floors 
above;  a  hall  large 
enough  to  contain  a 
fine  staircase  and  to 
give  a  feeling  of  spa- 
ciousness and  hospi- 
tality; and  living  and 
sleeping  quarters  up- 
stairs for  the  four 
members  of  the  fam- 
ilv  and  for  the  maid. 
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A  rose-covered  pergola  and  a  useful  tool 
house  mark  the  far  end  of  the  garden 


LjWEN  in  those  dis- 
tricts  of  the  city 
devoted  to  residences 
there  is  the  noise  of 
traffic.     To  offer  a 

quiet  refuge  the  living  room  is  placed  at  the  rear  as  far 
from  the  street  as  possible  and  facing  on  a  quiet  garden 
filled  with  sunshine,  plants  and  trees,  where  the  world, 
be  it  ever  so  noisy,  fails  to  penetrate.  The  serving  of 
tea  in  the  living  room  or  garden  is  facilitated  by  the  dumb 
waiter  (marked  "D.  W."  on  the  plan)  from  the  kitchen 
which  opens  into  the  entrance  hall.  Circulation  in  the 
garden  is  provided  by  the  usual  paths.  The  rose  covered 
pergola  at  the  rear  of  the  garden,  connecting  the  tool 
shed  and  the  small  summer  house,  makes  a  proper  and 
lovely  termination. 

Wood  for  the  fireplace  in  the  living  room  is  obtained 
from  a  woodbox  placed  in  the  lower  part  of  the  bookcase 
which  opens  into  both  the  living  room  and  the  furnace 
room.  A  door  from  the  garage  opening  into  the  entrance 
hall  makes  the  garage  accessible  from  inside  the  house. 
Access  to  the  laundry  and  furnace  room  is  obtained  by  a 
door  from  the  garage. 

The  stair  from  the  ground  floor  ends  in  the  center  and 
at  one  side  of  the  house  in  a  hall  on  the  first  floor.  On 
turning  to  the  left  one  passes  to  the  morning  or  breakfast 


It  is  sensible  that  living 
quarters  in  the  city  houses 
shouldbeat  the rearforthe 
sake  of  privacy  and  quiet. 
The  top  floor  tile  deck  is  a 
charming  auxiliary  garden 


room,  from  there  to  the 
dining  room,  the  kitchen 
and  so  outside  to  the  service 
entrance.  The  servant's 
quarters  have  a  separate 
entrance  through  the  ser- 
vice gate  and  kitchen.  This 
seclusion  makes  feasible  the 
Chinese  or  Filipino  boy  so 
often  favored  as  a  servant 
in  the  West.  From  the  hall 
on  turning  to  the  right  one 
passes  to  the  rear  where, 
overlooking  the  quiet  garden,  is  placed  the  owner's  suite 
consisting  of  bedroom,  bath  and  closets.  All  the  rooms 
on  the  first  floor  are  so  placed  that  they  either  open  from 
the  hall  or  are  served  by  it. 

The  stair  to  the  second  floor  ends  in  a  hall  opening 
through  windows  and  a  glazed  door  to  a  large  tile-paved 
deck,  open  to  the  sun.  From  the  hall,  entrance  is  gained 
to  two  bedrooms  with  their  baths,  closets,  and  a  large 
storage  space.  Both  bedrooms  have  easy  access  to  the 
deck  which  may  serve  as  an  upper  garden  when  equipped 
with  potted  plants  and  garden  furniture. 

The  value  of  a  garden,  particularly  in  the  city,  cannot 
be  overestimated — a  place  for  growing  things,  flowers, 
the  smaller  trees,  turf.  If  possible,  the  garden  should  be 
shut  away  from  the  noises  and  confusion  of  traffic  and 
the  active  life  that  may  crowd  so  closely  around  this  green 
and  quiet  island.  The  garden  should  be  easily  accessible 
from  the  principal  part  of  the  house  and  should  have  as 
many  main  rooms  facing  it  as  possible.  This  restful  ideal 
is  not  difficult  to  obtain  if  the  garden  is  included  in  the 
original  plans  for  the  house,  as  should  always  be  done. 
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Both  comfort  and 
beauty  are  demanded  of 
the  present-day  living 
room.  The  furnishings 
should  be  consistent 
with  the  architec- 
ture of  the  house 


Furniture  must  be  in 
scale  with  the  size  of 
the  room,  and  pieces 
should  be  grouped  con- 
versationally. One 
large  rug  is  best 
for   anv  room 


'The  Aitn  of  All  Interior  Decoration  is  Harmony,  for 

Harmony  Means  Beauty 


SHOULD  the  furnishings 
of  my  home  be  of  the 
same  style  as  the  archi- 
tecture?   In  general,  yes, 
for  the  house  is  probably  copied 
from  some  earlier  English,  Spanish 
or  Colonial  design.  Consequently 
it  would  be  better  to  follow  prece- 
dent and  cony  the  inside  with  its 
furnishings  just  as  the  outside  has 
been  copied,  in  order  that  there  may 
be  no  incongruity. 

Even  a  superficial  analysis,  hew- 
ever,  shows  that  while  the  main  char- 
acteristics are  deliberately  copied 
from  some  prototype,  yet  the  many 
details  pertaining  to  sanitation,  oper- 
ation and  convenience  are  as  strongly 
modern  as  are  the  heme  furnishings 
which  include  such  innovations  as 
radio,  phonograph,  telephone  cabinet, 
electric  stove,  lamps  and  multiple 
bath  tubs.  Decorators  agree  on  the 
main  issue  and  accept  the  consistency 
of  style  as  it  pertains  to  the  principal 
rooms  of  the  house,  or  those  perhaps 
which   are  seen   immediately  upon 
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As  Practical  as  He  is  Artistic 


entering  the  front  door,  but  having 
gone  thus  far  the  matter  is  then  left 
to  the  particular  taste  of  the  indi- 
vidual who  is  to  occupy  bedroom,  den 
or  study. 

A  modern  art  room  is  the  vogue 
today  for  a  young  girl's  room,  aged 
eight  to  eighty;  a  Colonial  bedroom 
exists  in  most  houses  to  contain  the 
mahogany  heirlooms  inherited  from 
forefathers;  while  the  sun-room  is 
furnished  with  stick  reed  or  fiber 
furniture  of  a  kind  unknown  when 
houses  of  these  types  were  originally 
built. 

The  aim  of  all  interior  decoration 
is  harmony.  Harmony  of  color,  tex- 
ture, line  and  form,  des  gn  and  style. 


Have  a  definite  color  scheme  in 
mind  for  the  room  to  be  fur- 
n       nished.    Let  it  be  suitable  and 
practical.    The  liberal  use  of 
color   is   in    vogue   with  the 
modern  trend,  but  this  does  not 
mean    a    tiresome,  kaleidoscopic 
effect  of  brilliantly  chromatic  hues; 
the  color  selected  should  be  in 
keeping  with  the  function  of  the  room, 
with   the   largest   surfaces  such  as 
walls  of  definitely  gray  chromas.  If 
pure  color  is  used,  then  it  must  be 
kept    very    light.      Brilliant  colors 
should  oniy  be  used  in  smaller  articles 
such  as  pictures,  vases,  or  accessories. 
Most  colors  will  go  together  if  suffi- 
ciently grayed,  just  as  very  delicate 
hues  will  go  together  if  sufficiently 
paled.    The  great  art  in  combining 
colors  is  to  work  out  schemes  that  are 
neither  so  grayed  as  to  lose  character, 
nor  so  pale  that  they  become  insipid. 

Textures  must  harmonize  if  a  room 
is  to  be  correct.  Very  rough  walls 
call  for  furniture  finished  in  the  an- 
tique manner,  unpolished  and  crudely 
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carved.  Rugs  on  the  floor  should  be 
rough  in  texture  with  strong  colors 
ami  hold  designs.  Drapery  fabrics 
should  follow  suit  together  with  iron 
work  of  a  rust  finish  and  other  metal 
in  keeping.  Houses  of  a  Spanish 
type  should  in  general  follow  this 
texture.  There  are,  however,  Spanish 
type  houses  with  smoother  walls  in 
whose  rooms  can  he  placed  silky 
Persian  rugs,  damasks,  brocades  and 
polished  walnut  furniture.  It  the 
walls  are  panelled  and  painted  as  in 
the  later  French,  English  or  Colonial 
houses  then  correct  harmonizing  tex- 
tures would  be  polished  mahogany, 
damask  draperies,  Persian  or  Chinese 
rugs,  polished  brass  or  silver  light 
fixtures,  fine  china  and  glass.  It 
would  be  absolutely  incorrect  to  intro- 
duce into  a  room  of  this  nature 
monks'  cloth  draperies,  Indian  rugs, 
or  rust  iron  fixtures. 

GOOD  furniture  may  have  been 
selected  for  a  room,  but  if  it  is 
not  placed  correctly  or  it  there  is  not 
harmony  of  line  and  form  the  room 
cannot  be  well  furnished.  The  first 
important  matter  is  that  the  furniture 
itself  be  in  scale  with  the  size  of  the 
room.  Large  heavy  furniture  should 
be  confined  to  rooms  of  similar  pro- 
portions, whereas  small  apartment 
house  rooms,  or  the  smaller  rooms  in 
any  house  should  have  furniture  in 
scale.  Some  rooms  have  too  much 
furniture  in  them  and  weeding  out 
should  be  done.  Others  have  too 
little  and  therefore  need  additions. 
Onl\  such  furniture  should  be  placed 
in  a  ro(  m  as  will  help  fulfill  the  tunc 
tion  of  that  room,  un- 
less it  be  that  the  room 
actually  needs  extra 
pieces  because  there  are 
unpleasant  bare  spaces 
which  call  for  decora- 
tion. 

If  the  room  has  a 
fireplace  it  should  be 
the  center  of  interest, 
and  furniture  should  be 
grouped  around  it  to 
emphasize  this  fact.  An 
easy  chair  on  either 
side  gives  an  effect  of 
comfort,  or  a  sofa  may 
be  placed  at  right-angles 
to  the  fireplace  on  one 
side  with  a  large  wing 
chair  and  occasional 
table  on  the  other.  A 
particularly  interesting 
fireplace  treatment 
consists  of  two  love 
seats,    one   on  either 

Pleasantly  furnished 
rooms  today  combine 
styles  that  are  con- 
temporary or  are  nat- 
urally harmonious 


side  placed  at  right  -  angles,  with  a 
small  low  coffee  table  between.  We 
are  grouping  all  of  our  pieces  of  furni- 
ture in  the  modern  living  room.  We 
neither  line  them  up  against  the  wall 
nor  do  we  concentrate  them  in  the 
center  of  the  room,  but  rather  make 
conversational  or  attractive  groupings 
around  and  about  the  room. 

One  large  rug  is  best  for  any  room. 
It  gives  an  effect  of  unity  and  spa- 
ciousness. If,  however,  several  small 
rugs  are  to  be  used,  these  should  be 
placed  parallel  with  one  another  and 
at  right-angles  to  the  walls.  Rugs 
should  not  be  thrown  down  on  the 
floor  at  all  angles  unrelated  to  any 
piece  of  furniture.  This  is  restless  and 
irritating.  Put  one  definitely  in  front 
of  the  fireplace,  another  in  front  of 
the  sofa  and  others  in  similar  places. 
These  small  rugs  may  be  used  over 
carpet  and  are  exceptionally  good  to 
help  introduce  color  into  rooms  which 
have  been  carpeted  in  taupe. 

The  principle  governing  the  correct 
laying  of  small  rugs  applies  also  to 
the  larger  pieces  of  furniture.  All 
large  pieces  of  furniture  with  long 
straight  lines  should  be  placed  parallel 
to  or  at  right-angles  to  the  walls  of 
the  room.  This  means  that  the  up- 
right piano,  straight  line  sofa,  daven- 
port table,  dressing  table,  or  bed 
should  not  be  placed  across  the  corner, 
but  its  lines  should  follow  the  struc- 
tural lines  of  the  room. 

This  matter  of  line  and  form  in- 
cludes the  question  of  balance.  A 
well  furnished  room  must  be  balanced. 
The  larger  pieces  of  furniture  must  be 
so  distributed  as  to  give  an  air  of 


equilibrium.  The  average  living 
room  therefore,  which  has  two  very 
large  pieces  of  furniture,  namely  piano 
ami  sofa,  should  have  these  pieces 
placed  as  far  away  from  one  another 
as  possible  and  the  rest  of  the  furni- 
ture distributed  to  create  this  very 
necessary  atmosphere  of  balance. 

JTT  stands  to  reason  that  there 
*•  should  be  harmony  of  design  in  the 
many  things  which  compose  the  fur- 
niture of  the  living  room.  This  does 
not  mean,  however,  that  the  room 
must  be  of  any  definite  period  style 
nor  that  one  style  must  be  carried 
out  with  the  minutest  accuracy. 
Pleasantly  furnished  rooms  today 
combine  styles.  This,  however,  should 
be  done  with  a  knowledge  of  which 
styles  are  contemporary  or  with  a 
feeling  of  what  naturally  harmonizes. 
For  example,  French  Provincial  furni- 
ture may  be  combined  with  some  old 
English  and  certain  types  of  early 
Colonial. 

A  one  period  room  is  often  stilted, 
and  style  is  sometimes  sacrificed  to 
comfort.  Modern  homes  require 
modern  furniture,  which  means  com- 
fort and  utility  combined  with  such 
decorative  motifs  as  will  give  char- 
acter to  the  articles  and  permit  them 
to  be  used  correctly  in  the  general 
ensemble.  Whatever  the  style,  a 
well  furnished  room  should  have  an 
agreeable  sense  of  comfort  pervading 
the  atmosphere  with  nothing  harsh 
or  ostentatious  fighting  for  supremacy. 
Such  a  room  invites  one  to  relax,  to 
stay  and  rest,  and  there  find  that 
greatest  blessing — harmony  of  mind. 

Photograph*  '>y  The  Mutt  Studios 
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*A  iding 
Arid 

gardens 

j|S  this  article  is  being  written, 
/\    a  lin  ter  supply  during 

/  \   the  summer  months 

a  p  ssibilii  '  r  many  of 
these  western  states.  But  whether  or 
not  this  possibility  becomes  a  reality 
— making  the  strict  conservation  of 
water  a  necessary  practice — the  in- 
telligent use  of  water  on  the  lawn  and 
in  the  garden,  at  any  time,  means 
lower  water  bills  and  greater  success 
with  growing  things. 

The  tendency  with  the  unseasoned, 
amateur  gardener  is  usually  to  over- 
emphasize the  necessity  of  water,  to 
over-irrigate  rather  than  to  stint. 
Forthwith,  when  he  receives  a  notice 
from  his  water  company  to  the  effect 
that  water  must  be  conserved,  he  im- 
mediately pictures  his  garden  going  to 
ruin.  Possibly  it  does  go  to  ruin 
through  the  fact  that  he  assumes  a 
"what's-the-use"  attitude,  and  gives 
no  further  attention  to  it  whatever. 
But  in  the  category  of  obstacles  to 
successful  gardening,  lack  of  water 


may  be  listed  as  a  minor  one — provid- 
ing the  gardener  uses  his  limited  sup- 
ply of  water  with  maximum  efficiency. 

TT  must  be  remembered  that  many 
■*  plants,  the  vast  majority  of  them, 
for  that  matter,  thrive  without  artificial 
irrigation  at  all.  Grown  trees,  shrubs, 
plants  with  a  deep  and  extensive  root 
system,  are  able  to  subsist  for  a  long 
time  on  the  natural  moisture  in  the 
soil.  This  does  not  mean,  of  course, 
that  such  plants  would  not  grow  bet- 
ter if  they  were  irrigated,  that  they 
should  be  neglected  when  the  water 
supply  is  ample;  but  when  it  is  not 
ample,  the  water  ordinarily  given  to 
them  may  be  used  for  plants  requiring 
more  moisture  than  nature  supplies. 


|  o  h  n  Eugene  Hasty 


This  Is  the  Same  Hasty  Who 
Wrote  Last  Month  in  Sunset, 
"I  Quit  Golf  to  Fight  Go- 
phers."  Hasty' s  Garden  Ex- 
periences Are  Always  Prac- 
tical and  Interesting. 


Yet  even  with  these  plants,  water 
may  be  conserved  if  the  gardener  will 
take  into  consideration  a  few  simple 
facts  of  plant  physiology.  When  a 
plant  is  watered,  the  water  soaks  into 
the  ground  and  dissolves  certain 
plant  food  substances  which  the  plant 
can  only  take  up  through  its  root  sys- 
tem when  the  substances  are  in  solu- 
tion. A  sufficient  amount  of  moisture 
is  needed  in  the  ground  to  render 
these  plant  foods  soluble.  But  when 
the  ground  is  moistened  beyond  that 
point,  the  excess  water  is  of  scant 
value.  Unquestionably,  it  represents 
an  inefficient,  wasteful  use  of  water  in 
a  time  of  water  shortage.  The  quan- 
tity of  water  that  a  garden  needs  is 
just  enough  to  keep  the  soil  in  a  state 
where  it  will  crumble  apart  slowly 
when  picked  up  and  squeezed  in  the 
hand.  And  this  state  should  be  main- 
tained constantly. 

This  does  not  necessarily  call  for 
frequent  sprinklings,  but  it  does  call 
for  thoroughness.     Concentrate  the 


Photograph  by  Laval  Co. 

Without  artificial  watering  this  garden  would  be  a  desert 
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flow  of  water  at  the  base  of  the  plant, 
rather  than  try  to  cover  a  great  area, 
and  saturate  the  soil  to  a  considerable 
depth.  Surface  watering  not  only- 
means  water  wasted  through  evapora- 
tion, but,  as  the  roots  of  the  plant 
naturally  seek  moisture,  they  will 
have  a  tendency  to  grow  upward  in- 
stead of  penetrating  deeply  into  the 
soil  where  natural  moisture  is  avail- 
able, thus  withering  the  plant. 

Many  a  western  lawn  has 
been  ruined  for  this  very 
reason.  Instead  of  the  grass 
being  well-rooted,  drawing 
nourishment  from  the  soil,  the 
roots  turn  upward,  and  the 
grass  itself  takes  on  a  coarse, 
matted,  bunchy  appearance, 
or  is  sparse  and  lifeless.  The 
customary  practice  of  giving  a 
lawn  a  light  sprinkling  each 
day  with  a  hose  probably  does 
more  harm  than  good,  and  cer- 
tainly wastes  water. 

A  DMITYEDLY,  sprinkling 
a  lawn  comes  to  be 
monotonous,  a  task  which 
only  the  most  enthusiastic 
gardener  will  not  attempt  to 
shirk  or  perform  in  a  perfunc- 
tory manner.  Consequently, 
the  price  of  an  underground 
sprinkling  system  or  movable 
sprinklers,  often  marks  the 
difference  between  a  healthy 
and  an  undernourished  lawn. 
With  such  a  system  doing  a 
thorough  job,  your  lawn  may 
be  kept  in  excellent  condition, 
as  far  as  watering  is  concerned, 
with  one  or  two  sprinklings  a 
week — providing  the  soil  is  not  sandy, 
allowing  the  water  to  seep  away 
through  under-drainage — or  is  not  too 
sloping.  These  shortcomings,  for 
that  matter,  should  be  obviated  at  the 
very  onset,  when  the  garden  or  lawn 
is  being  laid  out.  A  few  dollars  spent 
in  leveling  and  terracing,  a  few  extra 
inches  of  top  soil,  represent  an  invest- 
ment which  is  returned  many  times 
over  in  the  satisfaction  of  having  a 
healthy,  good-looking  lawn,  to  say 
nothing  of  an  actual  dollars  and  cents 
saving  in  your  water  bills. 

As  a  general  rule,  avoid  watering 
your  lawn  and  garden  when  the  sun  is 
full  upon  them.  Do  your  sprinkling  in 
the  early  evening,  just  after  sundown. 
There  is  less  loss  of  water  through 
evaporation  then,  and  the  tender 
leaves  will  not  be  burned  through  the 
sun  rays  focussing  through  the  drops 
of  water.  Moreover,  transpiration, 
the  exhalation  of  moisture  from  the 
leaves,  is  usually  heavier  at  night;  and 
a  sprinkling  at  evening  will  serve  to 
check  it. 

Much  might  be  written  also  on  the 
methods  of  retaining  moisture  after 


watering  the  soil.  The  value  of  culti- 
vation, or  breaking  up  the  surface  of 
the  soil  after  sprinkling,  is  that  it  pre- 
vents evaporation  and  allows  the 
water  to  sink  down  to  the  roots.  It 
multiplies  several  fold  the  benefit  of 
the  amount  of  moisture  given. 
Mulching  consists  in  covering  the 
ground  with  a  blanket  of  lawn  clip- 
pings and  leaves  to  prevent  rapid 


E  the  under- 
signed require 
little  water: 


Geranium 
Calla  Lily 
Petunia 
V erbena 
Golden  Rod 
Ice  Plant 
Helichrysum 
Pentstemon 


Iris 

Godetia 

Scabiosa 

La  n  tan a 

Coreopsis 

Gazania 

Abronia 

Xigella 


California  Poppy 


evaporation,  so  to  conserve  moisture. 

All  of  the  foregoing  precautions  will 
help  to  conserve  water,  although 
probably  the  amateur  gardener  wastes 
more  water  through  sheer  carelessness 
than  through  any  other  source.  A 
hose,  for  instance,  improperly  con- 
nected to  the  faucet,  and  with  one  or 
two  leaks  in  it,  can  easily  waste  a 
third  of  the  water  which  flows  through 
the  meter.  If  your  hose  leaks  at  the 
faucet,  insert  rubber  gaskets  until  a 
water-tight  connection  is  secured.  If 
there  are  breaks  in  the  hose  itself,  get 
a  new  one — and  a  good  one.  There  is 
no  gardening  implement  quite  so  ex- 
pensive as  a  cheap  hose.  A  four-ply 
hose  of  good  rubber,  capable  of  with- 
standing the  destructive  action  of 
constant  moisture,  and  strong  enough 
to  carry  considerable  pressure,  is  the 
least  costly  in  the  long  run. 

Sometimes  a  hose  is  reinforced  with 
a  wire  spiral  wound  around  it;  and  in 
cases  where  the  ground  is  rocky  and 
the  hose  likely  to  be  cut  or  pinched, 
this  wire  covering  is  of  value.  But 
generally,  it  is  unsatisfactory  as  it  has 
a  tendencv  to  tear  the  turf  and  plants 


with  which  it  comes  in  contact;  and, 
because  of  the  added  weight,  it  is 
rather  unhandy  to  use.  This  is  also  a 
disadvantage  with  any  exceptionally- 
long  hose.  In  a  large  lawn,  it  is  much 
better  to  have  several  strategically 
located  hose  bibs,  and  use  a  short 
length  of  hose,  carrying  it  from  one 
faucet  to  another,  than  to  drag  a  long 
hose  over  the  ground,  placing  a  strain 
upon  the  hose  and  risking  the 
possibility  of  breaking  plants 
or  light  shrubs.  After  using  a 
hose,  it  should  be  drained, 
carefully  coiled  to  avoid  kinks 
and  sharp  bends,  and  placed 
out  of  the  sunlight. 

A  good  nozzle  is  also  a  means 
of  conserving  water;  and  one 
of  the  best  is  the  adjustable, 
graduating  type,  which  per- 
mits the  varying  of  the  flow  of 
water  from  a  fine  spray  to  a 
solid  stream  and  coarse  spray. 
Thus  it  is  not  necessary  to  turn 
the  full  volume  of  water  upon 
an  area  which  requires  only  a 
light  sprinkling  or  to  endanger 
small  plants  with  the  full  force 
of  the  stream.  When  sprin- 
kling, avoid  switching  the 
nozzle  of  the  hose  about,  at- 
tempting to  cover  the  entire 
area  at  once.  In  your  mind's 
eye,  lay  off  the  surface  of  the 
lawn  into  small  sections;  then 
water  each  section  individu- 
ally, overlapping  a  trifle  with 
each  section.  Keep  the  nozzle 
pointed  downward  (varying 
the  spray  according  to  the  size 
of  the  plants,  when  watering  a 
garden)  rather  than  sending 
the  stream  over  an  arc  which  permits 
the  wind  to  blow  some  of  the  water 
away,  and  which  causes  it  to  fall  in 
widely  scattered  drops. 

CONCENTRATION  of  the  stream 
is  the  secret  of  efficient  sprinkling, 
a  fact  which  makes  sprinkling  sys- 
tems especially  advantageous.  In  the 
main,  there  are  three  types  of  these: — • 
the  overhead  sprinklers,  consisting  of 
a  horizontal,  parallel  series  of  perfor- 
ated pipes,  raised  three  or  four  feet 
above  the  ground  and  used  principally 
in  vegetable  gardens;  the  under- 
ground system,  in  which  pipes  are  laid 
under  the  surface  of  the  earth  with 
spravers  placed  at  intervals  above  the 
surface;  and  movable  sprinklers  which 
are  connected  onto  the  hose,  and 
moved  from  one  spot  to  another.  The 
underground  system,  of  course,  per- 
mits the  entire  lawn  to  be  sprinkled  at 
once;  but  used  with  a  little  thought 
and  care,  the  movable  sprinkler  is 
just  as  efficient.  The  same  plan 
should  be  followed  as  when  sprinkling 
with  a  hose — that  is,  watering  the 
lawn  or  garden  a  section  at  a  time. 
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The  Value  of 

Pottery  in  the  Garden  Picture 


In  the  delightful  garden 
pictured  at  top  of  page 
we  note  interesting  uses 
of  simple  pottery  jars  in 
dull  hlue 


At  left  is  shown  ;in 
artistic  vase  i n  p a  1 e 
green,  orange  and  black 
against  its  background 
of  light  gray  stucco 


The  vase  atop  this  gar- 
den wall  is  of  terra  cotta 
bringing  just  the  right 
note  of  color  to  this 
western  garden 
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Qood  Shrub  for  the  tVest 


TO  say  that  the 
Genista  or  Cytisus 
family  (they  are  so 
closely  related  they 
may  be  considered  as  one)  is 
one  of  the  most  appreciated 
groups  of  shrubs  or  small  trees 
would  be  an  exaggeration. Yet 
the  brooms  are  quite  charac- 
teristic plants  of  Pacific  coast 
gardens,  and  to  most  eastern 
gardeners  the  sightof  Spanish 
broom  as  he  enters  southern 
California  or  the  Scotch  broom 
crowning  the  headlands  as  he 
leaves  Victoria  on  Vancouver 
Island  is  new  and  pleasing. 

These  shrubs  have  certain 
things  in  common. 
They  are  almost  with- 
out leaves  yet  their  <_ 
green  stems  give  no  im- 
pression of  nakedness. 
Their  early  growth  is 
rather  rigid,  and  in 
many  cases,  for  ex- 
ample the  Spanish  and 
Portugal  brooms,  they  will  grow 
tall  and  gawky  if  not  kept  down  by 
pruning  when  still  young.  They  are 
very  drought  resistant,  needing  no 
summer  watering  when  once  es- 
tablished, a  real  merit  in  our  dry- 
summers,  and  they  are  peculiarly 
adapted  to  planting  on  bankswhere 
the  soil  is  thin  or  on  the  waste 
places  in  large  grounds,  where  most 
of  them  will  perpetuate  themselves 
by  seed. 

It  is  from  seed  that  they  are  most 
easily  and  quickly  raised.  As  they 
have  comparatively  few  roots  they 
resent  transplanting  when  of  any 
size,  so  that  nurseries  always  supply 
the  plants  in  pots,  from  which  they 
should  be  planted  in  their  permanent 
locations  without  breaking  the  ball  of 
soil.    Their  pea  shaped  flowers  are 
generally  yellow  or  white,  very  bright 
and  clean  if  not  always  fine,  and  they 
are  borne  so  profusely  that  brooms 
make  very  striking  color  notes  in  their 
season.  Most  of  them  flower  in  early 
spring,  but  there  are  a  few  in  mid- 
summer and  some  which  are  almost 
continually  in  flower  in  California. 
The  odor  of  most  is  distinctly  sweet 
and  pleasant. 

As  many  of  the  hardier  and  some  of 
the  rarer  brooms  found  in  European 
gardens  are  not  generally  in  com- 
merce in  America,  I  shall  select  for 
mention  those  commonly  available. 

The  common  broom,  Cytisus 


QN  April  twentieth  the 
artist  went  into  Mr. 
Mitchells  garden.  There 
on  a  shrub  six  feet  high 
were  thousands  of  golden 
blossoms.  He  cut  a  spray 
and  drew  from  life  these 
leaves  and  bloom  of  the 
Genista 
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scoparius,  often  known  as  the  Scotch 
broom,  is  a  dark  green  almost  leafless 
spreading  shrub,  common  in  north- 
west Europe.  It  is  rather  shortlived 
but  self  sows  and  indeed  will  readily 
establish  itself  on  the  north  Pacific 
coast.  Its  strong  yellow  flowers  begin 
about  the  time  of  tulips  and  last  a 
long  while. 

Many  years  ago  a  form  with  ox- 
blood  red  wings  and  the  usual  yellow 
standard  of  the  flower  was  found  in 
Normandy  and  called  C.  scoparius 
andreanus.  To  get  it  quite  true  to 
color  it  must  be  propagated  by  cut- 
tings, but  seeds  give  quite  a  percent- 
age of  the  bicolored  form,  with  many 
variations  in  the  shade  of  the  red. 
There  are  many  garden  forms,  mostly 
raised  in  Ireland,  one  with  cream 
flowers,     Moonlight,    others  with 


almost  crimson  and  cream  con- 
trasts, but  they  do  not  come 
true  to  seed  and  plants  are  not 
available  here.     The  newest, 
Dorothy  Walpole,  is  described 
as  an  almost  all  red  flower.  In 
general  the  brooms  of  the  sco- 
parius section  are  ill  adapted  to 
southern    California   and  not 
recommended  for  that  section. 
Perhaps  the  best  broom  for 
the  warmer  sections  is  Spar- 
tium  junceum,  a  leafless  green 
shrub  inclined  to  grow  too 
tall,  but  most  valuable  in 
warm  sunny  places  tor  the 
sweet  scented  yellow  flow- 
ers  which   cover   it  for 
months.  This  is  the  Span- 
ish broom. 

Of  somewhat  similar  but 
more  upright  growth,  with 
darker  stems  and  myriads  of 
snow  white  flowers  in  early 
spring  is  Cytisus  albus,  the 
Portugal  broom,  not  a  con- 
tinuous bloomer,  a  bit  rigid 
and  apt  to  become  leggy,  but 
beautiful  blooming  against  the  blue 
sky.  This  should  not  be  confused 
with  a  dwarf  cream  colored  broom, 
rather  rare,  but  most  useful  for 
banks  or  large  rock  gardens,  called 
Cytisus  praecox  from  itsearly  spring 
blooming.  It  is  a  hybrid  and  there- 
fore not  obtainable  from  seed. 

The  Portugal  broom  should  also 
be  distinguished  from  Genista  mono- 
sperma,  a  graceful  gray  twigged 
shrub  which  often  grows  to  ten  feet 
or  more,  its  drooping  stems  so 
covered  with  flowers  in  early  spring 
that  it  is  sometimes  called  the 
Bridal  veil  broom.  Not  unlike  this  last 
in  habit  but  of  greener  stems  and  little 
leaflets,  is  Genista  aetnensis,  from 
Sicily,  valuable  because  it  flowers  in 
midsummer  and  is  then  covered  with 
a  spray  of  exquisite   small  golden 
blossoms. 

Last  I  would  mention  Genista  race- 
mosa,  a  green  leaved  shrub  of  reason- 
ably compact  habit,  golden  yellow 
fragrant  flowers,  and  almost  continual 
blooming  character.  In  colder  sec- 
tions florists  sell  this  as  a  pot  plant, 
but  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  region 
it  is  perfectly  happy  outdoors.  Where 
space  is  limited  it  is  certainly  prefer- 
able to  Genista  fragrans,  of  similar 
flowers  but  a  short  season  of  beauty  in 
spring,  or  the  weedier  and  rather 
scraggly  Genista  canariensis,  which  is 
inferior  to  it  in  almost  all  respects. 
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Vacation  Homes 


The  floor  plan  above  accompanies 
the  cottage  pictured  at  the  right 


SUMMER  cottages  to  be  sure,  but 
who  would  mind  living  in  one  of 
them  the  whole  year  round?  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  old- 
time  camp  shack  is  rapidly  passing 
out  of  the  picture  and  the  neat, 
comfortable,  attractive  vacation 
home  coming  into  its  own.  The 
two  cottages  on  this  page  are  well 
built  and  charmingly  situated.  Na- 
tive rock  is  effectively  used  in  fire- 
places, porch  steps  and  garden  walls. 


Photographed 

% 

Charles  Alma  Byers 

Mr.  Byers  is  a  Los  Angeles 
chap  who  always  carries 
a  camera.  Aren't  you  glad 
he  had  one  with  him  when 
he  saw  these  cottages? 


6CR6ENED 

Porch 

6-6"»  9'-0" 


Living  Roo/n 

I7-6"*.  Ib'-O" 


PORCH 

18' -6"  a  6'-  6" 


Floor  plan  for  the  attractive 
summer  home  at  top  of  page 
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The  Reclamation  of 


JBv   C.  Frank  Brockman, 


AX  E  \Y  spirit  prevails  in  the  realm  of  landscape 
beautification — the  irregular  formations  of  the  in- 
formal garden  have  replaced  the  prim,  precise  lines 
characteristic  of  our  grandmother's  day.  Even 
Mother  Nature  follows  the  trend  in  style  and  today  natural 
effects  are  the  mode!  In  this  respect,  what  adapts  itself 
more  readily  to  such  treatment  than  our  hillsides,  here- 
tofore shunned,  neglected  and  barren  of  foliate  beauty? 

In  Seattle,  a  city  of  beautiful  hemes  and  gardens,  few 
can  compare  in  distinctive  charm  with  the  garden  which 
furnishes  the  topic  for  this  article — that  of  Mrs.  George 
Yuell.  Embodying  all  the  characteristics  of  radiant,  natu- 
ral beauty  its  development  is  especially  interesting,  for  in 
little  better  than  two  years  this  area  was  transformed  from 
a  homely  clay  bank,  beset  with  scraggly  maples  and  other 
miscellaneous  growth,  to  a  veritable  sylvan  paradise.  It  is 
not  complete  yet — no  gardens  ever  are  for  that  matter.  It 
is  characteristic  of  every  garden  lover  to  be  forever  chang- 
ing and  improving,  and  Mrs.  Yuell  is  no  exception. 

When  this  property  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  present 
owners  its  general  appearance  was  anything  but  inviting. 
A  steep,  slippery  clay  bank,  reared  its  ugly  head  above  a 
mass  of  tangled  miscellaneous  vegetation  which  had  affixed 
itself  to  the  more  gentle  slope  below  and  which  gave  this 
small  area,  but  little  better  than  two  city  lots  in  size,  an 
almost  precipitous  aspect.    Truly  in  its  virgin  state,  its 
appearance  must  have  been  anything  but  pleasing  to  the 
passerby,  and  its  possibilities  for  development  must  have 
seemed  small  indeed.  Yet  Mrs.  Yuell  saw  in  these  sharp 
contours  and  abrupt  declivities  the  realization  of  her  plans 
for  a  garden  that  would  adequately  express  the  spirit  of 
the  woodlands  of  her  own  Northwest.  Today  visitors 
marvel  at  its  distinctive  beauty;  but  its  present  state 
of  perfection  fails  to  impart  any  semblance  of  the  dif- 
ficulties which  had  to  be  overcome  in  order  to  bring 
forth  its  latent  possibilities. 

The  slippery  clay  bank  was  first  anchored  firmly 
to  the  hillside  and  in  the  accompanying  photos  we 
find  the  first  step  of  what  is  today  a  most  beautiful, 
yet  practical,  rock  garden,  a  great  departure  from  its 

Photographs  by  Asahel  Curtis 


The  scenes  above  are 
not  photographed  in 
the  heart  of  a  wood- 
land but  are  the 
quiet  retreats  in  this 
city  hillside  garden 


When  the  Yuells  be- 
gan their  work  of  re- 
claiming the  hillside 
their  first  task  was 
to  clear  the  timber, 
as  shown  at  the  right 
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a  Rocky  Hillside 


Park  Naturalist  at  Mt.  Rainier 


homely  origin.  The  wall  has  been  constructed  in  severa 
sections  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow  a  picturesque 
oath  to  wind  its  way  easily  along  the  steep  bluff  to  the 
broad  central  terrace  below.  Rock  plants — cotoneaster, 
juniper  and  heather  together  with  the  more  colorful  peren- 
nials grace  the  face  of  the  rocky  hillside,  adding  an  ever 
changing  array  of  colors  with  the  trend  of  the  seasons. 
From  the  central  area,  a  generous  lawn  flanked  on  all  sides 
by  graceful  evergreens,  roses,  and  colorful  flowering  shrubs, 
one  gazes  out  over  the  placid  waters  of  Lake  Washington 
to  the  snow  covered  Cascades  and  Rainier  in  the  distance. 

A  succession  of  charming  paths  and  artistic  steps,  which 
on  the  steep  slope  serve  a  practical  as  well  as  an  aesthetic 
purpose,  lead  us  farther  into  the  woodland  environs.  They 
wind  about  the  hillside,  beckoning  us  onward  beneath  the 
broaci  arms  of  the  maples,  now  rehabilitated,  through  a 
thriving  young  "forest"  of  Douglas  Fir  and  past  innumer- 
able varieties  of  gayly  colored  flowers  which  nod  and  smile 
at  our  approach.  And  so  we  discover  the  jewel  of  this  gar- 
den— a  lovely  pool  whose  quiet  surface  mirrors  all  about  it. 
The  musical  tinkle  of  water  is  contributed  by  the  fountain 
which  arises  from  the  center  and  irregular  rocks  grace  the 
edge,  eliminating  any  semblance  of  its  artificial  origin. 

About  the  brink  are  grouped  a  variety  of  plants.  The 
Juniper  tamariscifolia,  one  of  the  most  popular  and  widely 
used  trailing  varieties,  reaches  out  from  its  rocky  habita- 
tion, extending  its  long  branches  which  droop  gracefully 
over  the  rocks  to  the  water's  edge.  Clusters  of  iris  lend  a 
note  of  color  and  even  the  feathery  bamboo,  the  landscape 
possibilities  of  which  are  just  beginning  to  be  appreciated, 
is  included. 

From  this  point  other  paths  radiate  in  every  direction, 
and  as  we  wander  about  the  charm  of  these  pleasant, 
natural  surroundings  becomes  more  apparent. 

Our  hillsides  are  ccming  into  their  own.  No  two  are 
alike — no  two  offer  the  same  problem  ami  so  latitude 
of  expression  is  unbounded.  Perhaps  somewhere  in 
your  community  there  is  an  "ugly  duckling"  which  will 
respond  as  readily  to  the  touch  of  the  landscape  artist 
as  this  area  responded  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Yuell. 


Rock  steps  cut  into 
the  hillside  and  in- 
vite one  to  follow 
along  the  paths 
which  lead  to  loveli- 
ness at    every  step 


At  left  is  pictured 
the  rock  wall  as  it 
appeared  the  first 
year.  Most  of  its 
"sylvan  camouflage" 
has  been  planted 
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Under  Spanish  Skies 


THERE  is  something  about 
the  very  word  Spain  that 
stirs  a  responsive  chord  in 
the  people  of  America  and 
especially  in  those  of  us  who  are 
Westerners  by  birth  or  by  adop- 
tion.   The  names  of  some  of  our 
streets,  the  old  Spanish  missions, 
remnants  of  those  huge  Spanish 
grants,   our    architecture  which 
shows  the  influence  of  the  casa,  the 
stories  that  have  been  told  of  the 
valiant  and  humble  padres  and  of 
those    swashbuckling  conquistadors 
who  found  in  California  a  mellow 
land  like  their  own,  all  tend  to  tie  us 
sentimentally,  historically  and  artis- 
tically with  sunny  Spain. 

Quite  naturally  then,  the  Barcelona 
International  Exhibition  of  Arts, 
Industry  and  Commerce,  now  being 
held  in  Spain,  is  of  particular  interest 
to  Westerners.  This  great  fair  offers 
to  those  who  travel — and  who  among 
us  does  not — an  added  incentive  to 
visit  a  land  which  has  played  such  a 
vital  part  in  our  lives  and  in  our 
thinking. 

Spain  has  recently  been  making  a 
strong  bid  for  American  tourists. 
King  Alfonso,  himself,  through  the 
medium  of  the  press  and  the  talking 
pictures,  has  invited  America  to 
"come  over  for  a  visit."  Individual 
Americans,  of  course,  have  been  doing 
just  that  for  sometime.    From  Wash- 


By 

Paul  Howard 

An  Invitatio?i  to  Attend 
The  Barcelona  Exhibition 


ington  Irving  down  to  the  wanderers 
of  the  present  generation,  American 
tourists  have  been  going  to  Spain  and 
upon  returning  usually  set  out  to 
write  a  book,  so  impressed  have  they 
been  with  the  country.  After  the 
Barcelona  Exhibition,  we  are  sure  to 
have  many  more  books  about  Spain. 
We  are  also  going  to  have  a  better 
knowledge  of  present-day  Spain  and 
her  people,  and  in  turn  Spain  will 
know  America  better. 

The  Barcelona  Exhibition  has  been 
considered  of  such  importance  by 
many  of  the  foremost  men  in  leading 
industries  of  this  country  that  they 
have  reserved  approximately  40,000 
square  feet  of  floor  space,  in  which  to 
display  to  Spain  and  to  the  other 
peoples  of  the  world,  who  will  visit 
the  Exhibition,  the  products  of  our 
industry.  Years  ago  Spain  entrusted 
us  with  talent,  and  now,  like  the  good 
husbandman  in  the  biblical  parable, 
we  are  returning  it  tenfold.  Radios, 
automobiles,  electrical  apparatus, 


farm  and  industrial  machinery,  office 
appliances,  building  materials,  tex- 
tiles, jewelry,  paper,  pottery,  leather 
and  the  various  forms  of  our  art 
are  among  the  many  things  that 
will  tell  the  story  of  our  industrial 
and  artistic  progress. 

The  government  of  Spain  has 
set  aside  millions  of  dollars  to 
insure  the  success  of  this  great 
exhibition.  Gorgeous  fountains,  a 
kaleidoscopic  variety  of  lighting 
effects,  landscaping,  beautiful  build- 
ings, artistically  massed  in  park-like 
grounds  and  a  Spanish  village  au- 
thentic down  to  the  last  detail  tend 
to  create  in  the  mind  of  the  beholder 
the  illusion  of  visiting  a  modern 
fairyland. 

American  tourists  may  rest  assured 
that  every  effort  has  been  made  to 
make  their  stay  in  Barcelona  a  pleas- 
ant one.  Local  authorities  have  been 
invested  with  special  powers  to  pro- 
tect visitors  against  exorbitant  prices. 
Official  charges  for  fees  exacted  by 
hotels,  taxis  and  restaurants  are 
rigidly  enforced. 

From  May  to  December  this  spec- 
tacular and  beautiful  exhibition  will 
be  a  living  and  real  thing  destined  to 
remain  in  the  minds  of  those  fortunate 
enough  to  attend  as  a  memorable 
episode  in  their  lives,  a  grand  and  glor- 
ious adventure  into  the  land  of  Spanish 
sunshine   and    traditional  romance. 


The  Loggia  in  the  Italian  garden.  Barcelona,  where  peoples  from  the  Old  World  and  the  New  will 
gather  this  summer  at  the  Barcelona  International  Exhibition  of  Arts,  Industry  and  Commerce 
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The   popular  conception  of  a 
short  story  is  that  it  is  short 
and  is  a  story  +  The  exceptions 
do  not  necessarily  prove  the 
rule  but  rather  establish  more 
firmly  our  preconceived  notion 
of  what  a  short  story  should 
be  +  Here  then  is  a  wide 
variety  of  books  of  short 
stories  which  have 
been  found  worthy 
of  review. 


Black  Magic  by  Morand  +  I  Saw 
It  Myself  by  Barbusse  +  Proces- 
sion by  Hurst  +  ManhattanCock- 
tail  by  Hope  +  The  Parson  of 
Panamint  byKyne+On  the  Air 
by  Augsburg  +The  Best  Short 
Stories  of  1928   Edited  by 
O'Brien  +  The  Best  Euro- 
pean Short  Stories  Edited 
b\  Eaton  +  1  )enmark's 
Best  Stories  Edited 
by  Parse n. 


Small  Packages 


IN  reviewing  books  made  up 
of    collections    of  short 
stories,  we  are  well  aware  . 
of  choosing  to  discuss  a 
form  of  literature  not  popular 
with    the    American  reading- 
public.   This  in  face  of  thousands  of 
short  stories  printed  and  avidly  read 
each  year  in  the  magazines!  But  the 
fact  remains  that  book  publishers  are 
wary  of  turning  out  collections  of 
short  stories  for  the  simple  reason 
that  comparatively  few  people  buy 
them.     The  paradox  of  millions  of 
people  reading  short  stories  and  few 
people  buying  them  in  book  form 
works  for  a  good  end.  It  holds  back  a 
flood  which  might  otherwise  engulf 
us.   It  limits  the  output  and  that,  it 
seems   to   us,   is   the   crying  need 
throughout  the  book-buying  world. 
Fewer  and  better  books! 

Boccacio,  O.  Henry,  Poe,  Bret 
Harte,  Maupassant  are  blocks  in  the 
monumental  structure  of  this  art- 
form,  which  is  being  added  to  by  the 
Hemingways,  Dreisers,  Andersons, 
Ferbers,  Cathers  and  Steeles.  No- 
where, it  seems  to  us,  can  a  writer's 
genius  be  more  satisfactorily  dis- 
played than  in  the  short  story.  No- 
where is  the  right  word  more  essen- 
tial. A  good  short  story  does  duty  as 
appetizer  and  piece  de  resistance.  1 1  at 
once  stimulates  and  satisfies.  It  is 
art,  compact,  complete  and  rare. 

"Procession"  by  Fannie  Hurst 
(Harper  &  Brothers,  $2.00)  is  the 
work  of  a  writer  who  is  heralded  as 
being  the  highest  paid  in  the  profes- 
sion. We  suppose  admirers  of  Miss 
Hurst's  work  are  legion.  The  first 
story  in  "Procession,"  The  Left  Hand 
of  God,  gave  us  a  pain  in  the  neck — 
although  in  all  justice  to  Miss  Hurst, 
we  must  confess  to  not  reading  it  to 
the  end.  In  it  there  is  a  character 
Celia,  who  for  a  time  charms  us  with 


Marshall  Harbin  so 


her  good  sense  and  her  ability  to  see 
that  home-making  is  a  career.  The 
husband  is  a  good  egg,  too,  and,  seen 
through  the  light  of  the  wife's  eyes,  an 
altogether  satisfactory  fellow.  The 
love  between  these  two  is  a  beautiful 
thing.  The  husband's  firm  sends  him 
on  a  long  journey,  and  while  he  is 
away  a  child  is  born.  It  is  obvious  to 
the  mother,  and  to  the  reader,  that 
something  is  wrong  with  the  baby. 
This  fact  the  mother  has  not  the  cour- 
age to  tell  the  father.  Instead  she 
leads  him  to  believe  that  their  baby  is 
beautiful.  So  far  so  good,  and  quite 
understandable.  The  mother's  con- 
flict reaches  its  climax  when  the 
father  writes  that  he  is  coming  home, 
eager  to  see  the  child.  Here  we  have  a 
tense  situation.  We  suffered  with  the 
mother.  We  were  held  in  suspense  as 
to  how  she  would  work  out  her  prob- 
lem. We  had  forgotten  Miss  Hurst. 
Celia  had  become  a  living  person. 
What  was  she  going  to  do? 

At  this  point,  Miss  Hurst  steps  in. 
She  tells  us  that  Celia  left  the  child 
alone  in  the  house,  a  house  which  was 
out  in  the  country  and  half  a  mile  or  so 
away  from  its  nearest  neighbor.  "She," 
writes  the  author,  "had  done  it  be- 
fore. Once  for  a  trip  to  the  dentist  and 
once  to  attend  the  wedding  of  the  at- 
tendant at  the  riding-academy  .  .  ." 
"  .  .  .  Pekoe,"  says  Miss  Hurst  (now 
poorly  disguised  as  Celia)  to  the  wolf- 
hound, "I  am  going  to  meet  your 
master.  You  and  Hyacinth  (the 
baby)  will  be  alone  in  the  house  for 
four  hours.  Take  good  care,  Pekoe." 
We  could  read  no  farther!  Women 
have  locked  babies  in  houses  before. 


But — Celia    would    not  have 
done  it.     Assuming,  however, 
that  she  would,  it  is  hardly  the 
H       work  of  an  artist  to  pick  on  such 
an  unmotivated  human  frailty 
to  help  work  out  the  solution  of 
a  character's  problem.    We  assume 
that  the  child  was  dead  when  Celia 
and  her   husband   returned.  How 
little  Hyacinth  came  to  her  end  we  do 
not  know.  She  probably  hung  herself 
on  her  crib,  or  the  dog  went  mad  and 
ate  her,  or  the  house  caught  fire. 
Something  happened,  we  are  willing 
to  wager  our  hat,  and  we  didn't  peek 
at  the  ending  either.  Whatever  it  was 
could  be  of  no  interest  to  us,  inasmuch 
as  Celia's  story  ended  as  far  as  we 
were  concerned  when  she  locked  her 
infant  in  the  house. 

A/Tanhattan  Cocktail"  by  Ed- 
*yi.  warcl  Hope  (Lincoln  MacVeagh, 
The  Dial  Press,  $2.50),  is  a  thoroughly 
enjoyable  book.  It  is  not  a  great  book, 
but  it  is  pleasant  and  stimulating. 
Strange  things  just  happen  in  these 
stories,  too,  but  oddly  enough  we  do 
not  object  because  situations,  en- 
vironments and  characters  are  all  in 
key. 

Some  of  the  misspelled  vernacular 
sketches  we  skipped,  but  the  other 
little  "notes,"  thrown  in  between 
stories,  The  S.  S.  Van  Dine  Murder 
Case,  for  instance,  were  the  onion  in 
the  cocktail,  which  for  clarity  and 
flavor  is  hard  to  beat.  You  can  take 
our  word  for  it  that  these  stories, 
which  deal  with  life  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  are  first-rate  entertainment  and 
well  worth  putting  between  the  covers 
of  a  book. 

Most  of  our  readers  have  probably 
read  stories  by  Paul  D.  Augsburg, 
which  have  a  habit  of  appearing  regu- 
larly in  current  magazines.  Now  we 
want  to  call  your  attention  to  his  "On 
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the  Air"  (Appleton,  $2.00).  Here  is  a 
collection  of  short  stories  which  have 
the  radio  for  their  common  denomi- 
nator. With  the  skill  of  the  craftsman 
that  he  is,  the  author  has  spun  a 
group  of  yarns,  with  a  weft  of  humor 
woven  with  pathos  and  a  warp 
made  of  adventure  and  romance. 

During  his  Chicago  Tribune  days, 
in  which  he  worked  with  the  proto- 
type of  Hildy  Johnson,  that  shout- 
ing fellow  who  dashes  around 
madly  in  the  rowdy,  noisy  play, 
"The  Front  Page,"  Mr.  Augsburg 
had  ample  opportunity  to  study 
human  nature  at  first  hand.  It  is 
the  human  quality  of  the  stories  in 
"On  the  Air"  and  the  author's  de- 
lightful and  gentle  humor  which 
make  his  story  so  readable.  When 
your  loud  speaker  is  softly  and  un- 
obtrusively purring  your  favorite 
form  of  radio  amusement,  open  a 
copy  of  "On  the  Air"  and  read  of 
the  vivid  dramas  which  are  motiv- 
ated by  the  radio. 

IN  "The  Parson  of  Panamint" 
(Cosmopolitan,  $2.00).  Peter  B. 
Kyne  stages  his  stories  in  the 
arid  deserts  of  the  West.  They  are 
reaciable  yarns,  and  for  the  most 
part  are  about  crabbed,  gnarly- 
legged  old  fellows  with  sentimental 
hearts  under  their  tough  sun- 
burned hides — the  kind  of  charac- 
ters, in  short,  we  have  come  to  ex- 
pect from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Kyne. 

Mr.  Kyne  has  brought  his  story- 
telling gift  into  play  in  these  pleas- 
ant yarns  about  desert  rats.  He 
has  invented  some  improbable  tales, 
but  what  of  it?  They  ring  true  and 
tend  to  create  in  the  mind  of  the 
reader  a  sympathetic  interest  in  their 
scene  and  in  their  characters. 

"Black  Magic"  by  Paul  Morand 
(Viking  Press,  $3.00)  is  a  series  of 
stories  about  negroes,  mulattos  and 
white  people  who  associate  with  col- 
ored folk.  Do  not  gather  from  what 
we  have  just  written  that  these  are 
the  Hugh  Wiley  or  Octavus  Roy 
Cohen  type  of  stories.  Far  from  it! 
Emphasis  is  laid  upon  hot  black  flesh 
writhing  in  the  ecstasy  of  utter  aban- 
don, hot  red  blood  churning  to  the 
rhythm  of  syncopation  in  a  world  that 
makes  a  fetish  of  primitive  animal 
passions.  "Black  Magic"  would  have 
been  better  named  "  Black  Peril." 

Morand,  a  Frenchman  (we  beg  your 
pardon — a  citizen  of  the  world)  ap- 
pears to  know  more  about  negroes 
than  most  negroes  know  about  them- 
selves. Not  only  do  we  woncier  at  Mr. 
Morand's  courage  in  writing  this 
frank  and  sophisticated  book,  but  we 
wonder  as  well  how  such  a  fastidious 
and  cultured  gentleman  could  have 
withstood  the  rigors  of  the  research 
necessarv  to  collect  his  book  material. 


"1  Saw  It  Myself,"  by  Henri  Bar- 
busse  (Dutton,  $2.50),  gave  us  the 
doldrums.  Because  the  author  saw 
these  dreadful  happenings  does  not 
mean  that  he  has  presented  a  true 
picture  of  the  World  War  which  much 
of  the  book  purports  to  be  about. 


Reviews  in  Miniature 

"The  Politics  of  Peace"  by  Charles 
E.  Martin  (Stanford  University  Press, 
.$4.00).  The  world's  greatest  need  is 
peace.  And  peace  is  its  greatest  prob- 
lem is  the  contention  of  the  author  who 
endeavors  in  this  book  to  describe  and 
appraise  political  institutions  and  prac- 
tices in  the  light  of  their  value. 

"Joseph  and  His  Brethren"  by  H.  W. 

Freeman  (Holt,  >2.50).  A  fine  novel 
about  farm  life  where  human  nature  is 
more  human  for  being  close  to  the  soil. 
A  quiet,  simple  story  that  is  thoroughly 
enjoyable  and  well  worth  reading. 

"The  Cradle  of  the  Deep"  by  Joan 
Lowell  (Simon  and  Schuster,  S2.75).  In 
which  a  seafaring  girl  tells  all,  say  the 
advertisements,  in  which  the  author 
says  she  has  taken  poetic  license,  which 
some  of  the  papers  say  is  a  lot  of  bo- 
logna, which  most  people  agree  makes 
good  reading,  which  in  short  is  a  book 
a  great  many  people  are  talking  about 
and  is  thorouglily  entertaining. 

"On  The  Bottom."  Bv  Commander 
Edward  Ellsberg  (Dodd, 'Mead,  63.00). 
A  vivid  and  breath-taking  account  of 
the  raising  of  the  sunken  Submarine 
S  51,  that  for  suspense  and  reader- 
interest  is  hard  to  beat.  A  true  story 
smacking  of  the  best  in  fiction. 


Barbusse's  manner  of  approach 
gave  us  at  the  very  outset  of  the  book 
the  impression  that  we  were  getting  a 
one-sided  view  of  a  scene  which  view 
must  of  necessity  be  prejudiced.  We 
do  not  doubt  for  a  moment  the 
author's  veracity,  but  we  do  censure 
him  for  the  fact  that  his  viewpoint  is 
confined  to  only  one  angle  of  a  picture 
— a  picture  that  to  be  convincing 
should  be  highlighted  with  something 
bright  to  relieve  his  dark  masses  of 
vindictiveness.  He  could  bring  his  "reli- 
able witnesses"  with  him  from  France 
and  pick  up  enough  material  here  in  a 
month  to  fill  a  five-foot  shelf  of  books 
with  dreadful  facts,  but  by  no  stretch 
of  the  imagination  would  he  be  giving 
us  a  true  picture  of  life  in  America 
any  more  than  he  has  given  us  a  true 
picture  of  the  great  World  War  in 
"I  Saw  It  Myself." 

"Denmark's  Best  Stories — An 
Introduction  to  Modern  Danish  Fic- 
tion," edited  by  Hanna  Astrup  Lar- 
sen  (Norton,  $2.50),  offers  the  reader 
an  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  writing  of 
the  foremost  Danish  authors.  We  will 


have  to  be  content  with  saying  that 
this  work  is  a  serious  attempt  to  pre- 
sent an  interesting  and  scholarly  sur- 
vey of  the  Danish  scene  in  literature. 

"Th  e  Best  Short  Stories  of  1928," 
edited  by  Edward  J.  O'Brien  (Dodd, 
Mead, 52.50  )  is  again  an  estimable  col- 
lection of  twenty  worthwhile  stories 
from  the  pens  of  as  many  able 
writers.  Mr.  O'Brien  has  set  him- 
self "the  task  of  disengaging  the 
essential  human  qualities  in  our 
contemporary  fiction,  which,  when 
chronicled  conscientiously  by  our 
literary  artists,  may  fairly  be 
called  a  criticism  of  life."  We  be- 
lieve that  Mr.  O'Brien's  selections 
have  been  consistent  with  his  task. 

Criticisms  of  life,  be  they  ever  so 
artistic,  do  not  always  make  good 
stories.  In  the  intensity  of  his 
search  for  the  artistic,  it  seems  to 
us  that  Mr.  O'Brien  sometimes 
overlooks  a  very  necessary  and  es- 
sential element  in  the  construction 
of  a  short  story — The  story !  Aside 
from  the  beauty  of  their  crafts- 
manship there  is  little  left  in  some 
of  the"stories"  to  recommend  them. 
There  have  been  times  when  we 
have  looked  for  the  story  in  vain. 

In  choosing  Seven  Blocks  Apart, 
by  Katharine  Brush,  Mr.  O'Brien 
has  selected  a  story  that  is  at  once 
a  criticism  of  life  beautifully  done, 
and  a  story.  It  is  the  tragic  drama 
of  two  young  persons,  a  boy  and  a 
girl,  who  love  without  hope  until 
circumstances,  momentarily  dan- 
gling happiness  in  their  faces,  leads 
them  on  to  a  pitiful  destiny,  wit- 
lessly  of  their  own  making.  We 
whole-heartedly  recommend 
this  story  as  the  one  that  stands 
out  in  our  minds  as  being  the  most 
memorable  of  all  those  we  have  read 
this  month. 

"The  Best  European-  Stories  of 
1928, "edited  by  Richard  Eaton  (Dodd, 
Mead,  52.50),  is  another  commend- 
able work  of  gathering  together  be- 
tween the  covers  of  a  book  many 
stories  of  indisputable  merit.  "Its 
destiny,"  says  the  preface,  "is  to  give 
in  a  few  hundred  pages  of  short  stories 
a  summary  of  the  literary  activity  of 
continental  Europe  in  1928  and  to 
permit  its  readers  to  taste  of  the  best 
of  contemporary  European  writings." 

The  destiny  of  A  Winter  Night,  by 
Hans  Aanrud,  a  Norwegian  story,  and 
the  first  in  the  book,  is  apparently  in- 
tended to  create  an  effect,  to  mold  a 
mood  and  to  paint  a  scene.  This  des- 
tiny is  all  very  well  and  really  beauti- 
fully fulfilled,  but  it  left  us  wondering 
w  here  the  story  came  in.  We  appreci- 
ated the  subtlety  of  the  piece  wherein 
the  reader  must  visualize  what  hap- 
pened without  the  author's  taking  the 
trouble  to  tell  us  but,  after  all,  it  is 
the  author's  business  to  tell  a  storv. 
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Equipment  for  successful  jam  and  jelly  making  is  simple  indeed 


Jelly  Making  Holds  the  Stage 


El  n 
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THERE  is  more  than  a  bit  of 
magic  in  the  making  of  jelly,  and 
there  is  satisfaction  galore  in 
packing  into  interesting  little 
jars  and  glasses  some  of  the  fragrance  and  flavor  of  sum- 
mer itself.  Of  course  we  of  the  Pacific  West  may  well 
consider  preserving  nearly  a  year-round  joy;  but  we 
would  be  wasting  our  birthright  if  we  did  not  pack  away 
for  future  use  some  of  the  more  fleeting  berries  and  fruits 
when  they  are  in  their  prime. 

Nothing  makes  cooking  of  any  sort  so  interesting  as 
good,  and  good-looking,  equipment.    What  fun 
would  there  be  in  jelly-making  if  we  had  to  use 
ugly,  battered,  black  old  pans,  the  wrong  shape 
and  size  for  our  purpose?    A  new  kitchen  pan 
or  fork  or  other  smart  utensil  has  somewhat  the 
same  effect  on  one's  morale 
as  does  a  new  hat.    We  are 
strong    advocates    of  both 
kinds  of  such  stimulation. 

Every  woman  can  be  a  suc- 
cessful jelly  maker,  for  the 
manufacturers  have  been 
working  hard  to  solve  our 
kitchen  problems.  Do  you 
remember  Meg,  in  "Little 
Women,"  when  the  jelly 
just  wouldn't  jell  ?  The  mod- 
ern Meg  starts  with  small 
quantities  of  fruits  or  fruit 
juices,  carefully  measured, 
and  she  uses  commercial  pec- 
tin (the  substance  that  must 
be  present  in  fruit  juice  if  it  is 
to  jell)  toinsure  good  resultsin 


By 

Martin 


The  electric  cooker  may  be 
used  to  excellent  advantage 


short  order.  And  by  the  way,  she  follows 
directions  that  are  furnished  with  the  pec- 
tin. The  clock  is  as  important  as  the  mea- 
suring cup  in  this  new  kind  of  preserving. 
In  making  jams,  the  handy  aluminum  puree  device 
shown  in  the  photograph  above  is  most  helpful. 

A  great  many  women  are  learning  to  use  the  oven, 
equipped  with  heat  control,  in  their  canning  and  pre- 
serving.   Both  electric  and  gas  ranges  are  so  equipped 
these  days,  and  directions  for  oven  canning  and  preserv- 
ing may  be  secured  from  the  manufacturer  of  the  range. 
One  who  has  not  such  a  watchful  sort  of  range  will 
find  the  portable  electric  cooker  a  real  joy  in  making 
fruit  butters  and  preserves. 

It  is  fun  to  save  up  odd-shaped  little  jars 
j  for  gift-packages  of  extra-special  jams.  Then 

there  are  the  clever  little 
paper  "glasses,"  heavily  par- 
affined, designed  for  picnic 
use  but  beautifully  suited  to 
storing  jellies  that  are  to  be 
used  for  gifts.  By  the  way, 
always  apply  piping  hot 
paraffine  to  the  hot  jelly  turn- 
ing the  glass  so  that  the  wax 
comes  up  well  on  the  sides. 
Then  when  the  jelly  is  cold, 
apply  another  coat  of  wax 
on  top  of  the  first  one,  to 
insure  a  perfect  seal,  and 
cover  the  top  of  the  glass  with 
a  screw-on  lid,  if  it  has  one, 
or  tie  a  doublefold  of  heavy 
paper  down  over  it  to  keep 
out  dust.  And  label  the  glass. 


Ralph  Young,  I'hotos. 
Equipment, 
courtesy  of 
The  White  House 
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Feeding  the  Family 

on  Y-7ACATION 

^     I  I 


Helen  Eva  Yates 


A  W e stern  Home  Economist 
and  Home- Maker  Who 
Practices  What  She  Preaches 


SUMMER  -vacationing  will,  of 
course,  vary  according  to  the 
size  of  our  families  and  our 
pocket-books  —  from  casual 
week-ends  in  country  resorts  to  weeks 
at  the  beach  or  high  in  the  mountains. 

Whatever  we  do,  or  wherever  we 
go,  let's  give  it  a  fresh  outlook  this 
year!  The  whole  idea  of  a  vacation  is 
to  get  away  from  routine — the  man 
from  the  routine  of  his  business,  the 
woman  from  the  monotony  of  house- 
keeping. But  e\en  in  the  roughest  of 
camp  life,  we  still  must  eat.  It  be- 
hooves us  then  to  plan  our  vacation- 
ing time  to  best  advantage,  so  that 
we  can  have  time  enough  to  loaf  and 
read  and  swim  and  ride  and  hunt,  and 
all  the  jolly  things  we  want  to  do  out 
of  doors. 

I've  been  investigating  the  systems 
that  some  families  employ  to  reduce 
to  a  minimum  the  work  connected 


with  food  preparation.  One  family 
which  makes  a  specialty  of  week-end 
trips  manages  the  food  problem 
wisely.  The  menus  for  the  three  days 
are  planned  ahead  of  time.  Then  a 
good  sized  hamper  or  box  is  filled  in 
layers  with  the  food  to  be  taken  out  as 
it  is  needed.  The  first  day's  lunch,  all 
prepared,  reposes  on  top.  The  steak 
that  is  to  be  broiled  over  the  coals  for 
dinner  that  night  comes  next,  well 
wrapped  in  waxed  paper  in  a  venti- 
lated tin.  Potatoes  to  bake,  perhaps, 
or  a  pot  ot  Boston  beans,  or  a  pan  of 
macaroni  and  cheese  to  be  reheated, 
accompany  the  steak.  The  ingredi- 
ents tor  the  next  day's  meals  are  far- 
ther down  in  the  box,  keeping  the 
canned  goods  and  less  perishable  arti- 
cles for  the  last  day.  In  this  way,  ice 
is  not  necessary. 

A  San  1'Vancisco  business  man  takes 
his  wife  on  a  month's  camping  trip  by 
mule  pack,  every  summer.  They  go 
far  back  into  the  mountains,  as  far 
away  from  the  din  of  cities  as  they 
can,  and  it  is  this  man's  boast  that  his 
wife  need  not  turn  a  hand  for  the 


whole  month  except  to  assist  in  the 
planning  of  equipment  they  are  to 
take  with  them. 

He  is  not  only  a  good  camper,  but 
an  A-l  cook.  He  takes  along  his  iron 
skillet,  a  three-legged  soup  pot,  a 
coffee  pot,  and  his  pet  Dutch  oven. 
And  he  can  turn  out  a  meal  that 
would  tempt  the  king  of  the  gypsies. 

JUST  how  he  intended  to  use  the 
Dutch  oven  disturbed  my  feminine 
mind  until  he  waxed  eloquent  over  its 
satisfaction  filled  with  braised  rabbit 
and  potatoes.  After  his  fire  is  glow  ing 
red,  he  digs  a  hole  in  the  coals,  buries 
his  Dutch  oven  dinner,  and  heaps 
more  red  coals  on  top  of  it.  While  it  is 
baking  he  fixes  his  coffee,  and  opens 
a  can  of  fruit  salad.  Paper  plates  are 
the  order  of  the  day,  and  everybody 
washes  his  own  eating  utensils,  which 
consist  of  one  knife,  one  fork  and  one 
spoon. 

The  way  he  described  that  simple 
food,  and  the  gusts  of  appetite  with 
which  it  is  devoured,  seated  on  stumps 
around  the  flickering  fire,  made  me 
w  ant  to  join  his  camp  at  once. 

He  not  only  prepares  meat  and 
game  stews  in  the  Dutch  oven,  but  he 
makes  a  biscuit  roll  that  he  bakes 
slowly  to  use  for  bread.  Muffins,  hoe- 
cake,  and  corn  pone  are  all  delicious 
baked  under  the  coals. 

The  order  of  the  day  at  that  camp 
begins  at  sunrise.  Everybody  rises  at 
six,  and  after  a  hasty  but  hearty 
breakfast  of  coffee,  toasted  biscuit  and 
eggs  and  bacon,  the  men  are  off"  to 
hunt  or  fish.  They  do  not  return  until 
around  eleven  o'clock  which  makes  it 
a  good  round  morning,  at  that,  during 
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vhich  time  the  women  ot  the  party 
nay  make  their  toilet,  Freshen  the 
ramp  and  plan  the  evening's  activi- 
ties. The  men  return  about  noon  with 
urines  of  fish  or  game.  Lunch  is  a 
pick-up,  of  such  things  as  cheese  sand- 
wiches, cold  meat,  cookies  and  tea. 
The  evening  meal  is  the  event  of  the 
iay,  with  such  tempters  as  broiled 
trout,  cornbread  and  buttered  carrots, 
with  probably  an  ear  of  baked  sweet 
corn  if  they  are  near  a  source  of 
supply. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  hammock  ami 
the  canvas  easy  chair  are  brought 
into  the  picture.  Work  is  knocked  ott 
for  the  day,  and  the  real  business  of 
lazine  begins.  Plenty  of  books  are 
part  of  the  equipment,  and  a  radio 
provides  entertainment. 

If,  however,  instead  of  mountain 
camping,  you  choose  to  rent  a  rustic 
cabin  near  some  resort  on  the  beach 
or  in  the  hills,  your  problems  will,  of 
course,  be  different. 

Usually  there  is  a  stove  with  the 
necessary  equipment  provided.  It  is 
well  to  test  out  such  a  stove  and  see  if 
it  is  in  good  working  condition  before 
vou  move  up.  This  may  save  a  miser- 
able failure  of  a  dinner  with  a  poky  oil 
stove  that  will  not  only  annoy  the 
cook  but  start  off  the  whole  vacation 
with  a  literal  "bad  taste  in  the 
mouth." 

BETTER  to  take  along  your  own 
little  folding  gasoline  stove  than 
to  tinker  with  an  aged  oil  stove  that 
smokes  and  heats  too  slowly  to  bother 
with. 

In  such  a  cabin  arrangement,  your 
supply  of  vegetables  and  canned 
goods  that  it  will  be  necessary  for  you 
to  bring  up  from  the  city  will  depend 
on  whether  there  are  groceries  near  at 
hand  to  supply  the  camp.  All  these 
possibilities  should  be  looked  into  be- 
fore renting  a  cabin.  Water  supply  is 
very  important,  also. 

An  improvised  shower  which  works 
very  well  is  made  by  peppering  the 
bottom  of  a  new  five-gallon  oil  can 
with  holes.  For  the  youngsters,  an 
ordinary  large-sized  sprinkling  can  is 
lots  of  fun,  and  cools  the  tots  off  with- 
out too  much  trouble.  They'll  have 
such  fun  with  it  that  they'll  be  willing 
to  take  baths  any  time  of  the  day. 

If  your  summer  vacation  means 
two  weeks  at  your  own  cottage  where 
you  go  every  year,  you  may  turn  an 
eye  toward  refurbishing  it  this  season. 
If  your  "place"  is  a  hunting  lodge 
hung  with  stunning  sport  trophies,  a 
rustic  mountain  cabin  of  logs,  or 
simply  an  old  house-boat  anchored  on 
a  mud  flat,  a  little  time  and  thought 
and  a  very  few  dollars  can  make  it 
attractive. 

Even  if  it  is  a  bit  run-down  and  you 
figure  you  are  to  be  there  only  a 
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couple  of  weeks,  instead  of  thinking, 
"What's  the  difference?"  consider 
how  much  more  enjoyment  the  whole 
family  would  have  if  you  surprised 
them,  this  summer,  by  transforming 
the  place  with  jolly  new  curtains,  jade 
yreen  hanging  book-shelves,  ami  fresh 
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flowers  planted  in  the  window  boxes. 
This  kind  of  vacation  comes  but  once 
a  year  so  don't  fail  to  make  it  festive. 

Probably  your  cottage  is  only  par- 
tially furnished.  There  are  plenty  of 
possibilities  with  a  "cottagy"  sort  of 
place  with  a  wide  veranda  and  plenty 
of  yard.  Perhaps  the  old  porch  furni- 
ture can  be  painted.  Choose  a  cheery 
yellow  or  green  for  wicker,  and  a  fresh 
ivorv  white  for  wooden  furniture  for 
the  lawn.  A  big  striped  umbrella  in 
green  and  red  and  black  over  a  group 
of  white  garden  furniture  would  look 
inviting  on  the  warmest  afternoon. 
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Just  a  few  new  colored  prints  on 
the  wall  will  emphasize  new  cre- 
tonne or  chintz  curtains  and  sear 
covers  to  great  advantage  in  a  living 
room  you  have  grown  tired  of.  And  if 
you've  used  the  summer  cabin  as  a 
casting  off" place  for  furniture  that  has 
seen  its  best  days  in  your  city  home, 
make  a  resolution  never  to  do  it  again. 
Even  if  a  rocker  is  only  slightly 
wobbly,  it  will  spoil  the  whole  effect  of 
an  otherwise  comfortable  and  inviting 
room.  Give  the  cast-offs  to  the  junk 
man,  and  invest  in  a  wide,  soft  day 
bed  that  may  be  covered  with  a  smart 
boxed  ruffle  cover.  Much  better  to 
lounge  on  than  a  stilted  rocker  or 
a  chair  with  a  bad  leg! 

AND  this  goes,  too,  forworn-out  dec- 
**■  orations:  Pennants  hanging  sad 
and  faded  in  little  brother's  room; 
machine-made  tapestry  panels  that 
some  uncle  sent  as  his  impression  of 
Egypt — all  the  old  knick-knacks  that 
have  no  utter  use,  and  that  trample 
the  nice  little  things  in  the  cabin. 

If  the  house  is  a  simple  wooden 
structure  with  Colonial  lines,  the  easi- 
est way  to  decorate  it  is  to  follow  the 
Colonial  idea.  Bring  down  some 
cheery  rag  rugs  from  the  city.  Paint 
some  of  the  unpainted  Windsor  chairs 
and  drop  leaf  tables  that  are  so 
inexpensive  now.  Give  the  rafters  a 
coat  of  whitewash.  Furbish  things  up 
with  new  paint,  or  wax,  or  whatever 
they  need. 

Try  to  look  at  the  place  with  the 
eye  of  a  decorator,  to  get  the  most  out 
of  its  good  points. 

If  the  cabin  is  near  the  water  and 
your  husband  dotes  on  boats,  why  not 
fashion  it  "ship  shape"  as  far  as  deco- 
rations go?  Two  shiny  brass  ship  lan- 
terns on  the  mantel-piece  will  give 
some  light.  The  miniature  clang  of  a 
ship's  bell  can  be  used  to  announce 
meals.  A  frigate  model  hung  over  the 
mantel,  or  suspended  in  the  top  panel 
of  a  bay  window  is  a  smart  touch.  I 
saw  a  boy's      (P/rase  turn  to  page  §6 
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^Teaching  Children 

How  to 
Handle  Money  I 

Blanche  E .  W e  1 1  i  n  g 


IF  we  only  realized  what  a  big  influ- 
ence the  little  thrift  lessons,  ac- 
quired by  our  children  in  their 
early  years,  have  over  all  the  rest 
of  their  lives,  we  would  give  more 
thought  to  this  phase  of  their  educa- 
tion. 

There  is  the  old  familiar  saying: 
"Actions  speak  louder  than  words," 
so  let  us  consider  our  actions  first.  I 
know  in  my  own  case  that  no  amount 
of  rules  or  regulations  I  may  lay  down 
for  our  Billie,  who  is  now  eight  years 
old,  will  outweigh  the  example  I  set 
by  the  life  he  sees  me  live.  I  feel  that 
although  he  has  listened  to  our  talking 
these  whole  eight  years,  he  has  formed 
his  habits  from  watching  the  actions 
of  those  around  him.  I  may  preach  to 
him  to  be  horest  in'  all  his  money 
transactions;  I  may  tell  him  that 
"Honesty  is  the  best  policy,"  but  if  he 
finds  out  that  the  butcher  gave  me  a 
dollar  too  much  change  the  other  day, 
and  that  I  failed  to  return  it,  all  the 
words  in  the  dictionary  will  not 
counter-balance  the  effect  that  one 
example  may  have  on  his  financial 
education. 

Therefore,  I  feel  that  the  best  pos- 
sible thrift  training  or  lesson  in 
handling  money  I  can  give  my  Billie 
is  simply  allowing  him  the  oppor- 
tunity to  grow  up  in  an  honest,  well- 
m;!nag;d  home. 

Then  again,  I  know  from  the  ex- 
perience of  my  childhood  days  that  it 
is  a  fine  idea  to  talk  over  the  financial 
problems  of  the  home  when  the  whole 
family  are  together.  It  is  surprising 
how  willing  all  the  members  will  he  to 
cooperate  with  the  mother  when  need 
be,  and  in  times  of  good  fortune  to  re- 
joice with  her. 

I  also  believe  that  we  should  trust 
our  children  as  much  as  possible,  and 


let  them  know  that  we  trust 
them.  If  any  one  thing  has  kept 
me  straight  financially  since  I 
have  grown  up,  it  is  the  fact 
that  I  have  felt  all  along  my 
Hi  parents  trust  me,  and  conse- 
quently I  doubt  if  anything  in 
the  whole  wide  world  could 
cause  me  to  break  that  faith. 

There  are  many  little  financial 
responsibilities  that  we  can  give  our 
children  in  everyday  life  if  we  will 
only  take  the  time  and  have  the 
patience.  Just  allowing  them  to  do 
some  of  the  daily  shopping  for  us, 
gives  them  an  opportunity  to  see  how 
much  their  bread  and  butter  costs. 

Next,  we  are  training  our  boy  in  the 
saving  of  money.  This,  we  both  feel, 
can  best  be  done  by  establishing  the 
habit  of  putting  money  regularly  in  a 
Savings  Bank  Account.  My  husband 
opened  Billie's  first  savings  account 
the  day  he  was  born,  and  although  the 
initial  deposit  was  very  small,  we  be- 
lieve he  will  always  have  a  senti- 
mental feeling  toward  that  first  bank 
account  that  shows  the  date  of  his 
birth  on  the  first  line  of  the  pass-book. 
We  have  added  to  this  account  regu- 
larly ever  since  and  we  hope  it  will 
some  day  help  to  finance  his  college 
education  or  to  establish  him  in  busi- 
ness. By  the  way,  we  have  found  the 
little  home  banks,  which  most  of  the 
banks  lend  to  their  customers,  a  big 
help.  When  only  a  little  fellow,  Billie 
would  run  and  get  his  bank  when 
given  some  small  change,  and  it  is  sur- 
prising how  rapidly  those  nickels  and 
dimes  mounted  into  dollars. 

IN  our  city,  we  have  a  Savings  Bank 
system  in  our  public  schools,  and 
now  that  our  boy  is  attending  school,  I 
allow  him  to  make  his  own  deposits  in 
the  school  bank  as  I  feel  it  will  have 
greater  influence  on  him  than  if  I  at- 
tended to  all  the  transactions  myself. 

One  thing  I  am  trying  to  impress 
upon  my  boy  is  the  fact  that  his  bank 
accounts  are  true  Savings  Accounts. 
I  have  had  opportunity,  both  when  I 
worked  in  a  bank  before  I  was  married 


and  since,  while  mingling  with  other 
housewives,  to  observe  that  far  too 
many  children  treat  their  Savings 
Accounts  as  Commercial  Accounts, 
and  thereby  never  really  establish  the 
habit  of  saving  their  money.  I  do  not 
encourage  my  boy  to  withdraw  from 
his  bank  account  to  buy  Christmas 
presents  for  the  family  or  to  purchase 
for  himself  the  dozens  of  things  he  is 
wanting.  As  it  is,  we  have  set  a  goal 
for  him,  or  rather  are  encouraging  him 
to  save  his  money  for  a  definite  pur- 
pose, and  it  is  surprising  how  just  that 
has  removed  the  temptation  to  with- 
draw his  dollars  and  encouraged  him 
to  save  his  dimes. 

A  S  children  grow  older,  I  believe  it 
is  a  good  idea  for  them  to  try  to 
earn  a  little  money  for  themselves. 
Nothing  will  more  quickly  teach  them 
the  value  of  a  dime.  You  know  it  is  said 
"If  a  man  would  know  the  value  of  a 
dollar,  let  him  try  to  borrow  one." 
Well,  somewhat  the  same  holds  true 
with  a  child.  I  would  say  "If  a  boy 
would  know  the  value  of  a  dime,  let 
him  try  to  earn  one."  The  little  boy 
who  will  walk  for  blocks  to  sell  a 
magazine  is  going  to  be  much  more 
careful  how  he  spends  that  dime  than 
the  boy  who  finds  his  dime  on  his 
breakfast  napkin.  The  same  thing 
applies  to  little  girls  and  the  little 
duties  they  can  perform,  such  as  earn- 
ing ten  cents  a  week  by  taking  a 
neighbor's  child  to  kindergarten  everv 
day,  or  possibly  just  faithfully  wiping 
the  dishes  for  mother. 

As  our  Billie  grows  older,  I  expect 
to  give  him  an  allowance  which  should 
cover  his  personal  expenses  and  even- 
tually buy  his  clothing,  for  in  this  way 
he  will  learn  many  lessons  in  handling 
money  which  he  may  not  otherwise 
have  an  opportunity  to  discover  until 
manhood. 

Summing  it  all  up  in  just  a  few 
words,  I  will  say  that  I  am  trying  as 
best  I  can  to  run  my  home  finances  on 
a  practical  budget  plan,  so  our  boy 
can  learn  by  example  how  to  spend 
a  little,  give  a  little  and  save  a  little. 
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SHADES 

Gere      -      Ocre-Rose      •      Rose  No.  1 

Rose  No.  2      •      RacKcl  No.  1 
Racket  No  2  -  Naturel  -  Mauv?e  -  Blanc 

and  the  New 
COTYTAN 

$1.00.  Double  Size  $  1 .50 
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TIPS 


V  O  Itk 


TENDERFEET 


WHEN  the  permanent 
vegetable   or   cut  flower 
garden  plot  is  isolated  from 
the  source  of  water  supply, 
and  one  wishes  to  save  time  in  irriga- 
tion, a  small  wooden  "flume"  can  be 
built  quite  cheaply  to  carry  and  dis- 
tribute the  water.  The  best  type  for 
the  ordinary  garden  can  be  made 
from  redwood  lumber,  using  three 
pieces — a  lxS-inch  for  the  bottom  and 
two  lx6-inch  pieces  for  the  sides. 
Joints  and  seams  should  be  tarred  to 
prevent  leakage.  Generally  small  gal- 
vanized iron  valves,  known  as  "berry 
gates''  are  a  part  of  the  small  garden 
flume.  These  are  placed  on  the  sides, 
;ach  nailed  over  a  hole  about  an  inch 
in  diameter.    The  flow  can  be  regu- 
ated  with  these  gates,  several  rows 
-eceiving  water  at  the  same  time. 
4"        4"  4* 
A  question  most  often  asked  of  ex- 
libitors  at  our  fall  flower  shows  is: 
'How  do  you  preserve  the  freshness 
jf  bloom  in  your  dahlias  so  long  after 
:utting?"    There  are  many  answers, 
3ut  the  grower  who  is  producing  com- 
nercially  will  tell  you  that  he  keeps  a 
tucket  of  water  boiling  and  after  cut- 
ing,  places  the  tips  of  the  stems  in  it 
"or  about  20  seconds,  then  plunges 
hem  into  another  bucket  of  cold 
vater.   Burning  the  cuts  over  a  gas 
lame  is  also  practiced.  If  the  blooms 
lroop   prematurely,    they   may  be 
reshened  by  plunging  the  stems  deep 
n  hot  (not  boiling)  water,  and  allow- 
ng  them  to  remain  until  the  water 
ools. 

•j.  t|a  kJa 

Every  year,  garden  lovers  are  of- 
ered  many  so-called  "new  introduc- 
ions."  New  and  exotic  plants  have  a 
harm  which  is  enhanced  by  fabulous 
iromises  of  those  who  offer  them,  but 
mless  they  are  catalogued  by  reliable 
ilants-men,  they  should  not  be  given 
pace  in  the  garden. 

One  of  the  most  useful  a  id  easily 
rown  perennial  flowers  for  the  Cali- 
ornia  garden  is  the  Coreopsis  lanceo- 
lia,  or  "California  Sunshine."  It  pro- 
uces  a  wealth  of  long  stemmed,  bright 
ellow  blooms  for  cutting  over  a  long 
eason — often  from  April  to  Septem- 
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ber.  It  is  not  particular  as  to  soils, 
and  will  stand  a  lot  of  drought  when 
once  established. 

4"       4*  4* 

Newcomers  to  the  West  should 
know  that  some  of  the  bulb  plants 
which  thrive  only  in  full  sunshine 
"back  East"  will  do  best  here  in  par- 
tial shade.  This  is  especially  true  of 
the  Southwest  and  interior  sections. 
Both  tulips  and  hyacinths,  for  in- 


Care  of 
Dahlia  Babies 


The  dahlia  baby's  spine  is  frail 

So  stake  her  backbone  without  fail. 


Plant  fooH  added  to  the  soil 
Is  dahlia  baby's  codliver  oil. 


The  hygienic  dahlia  baby 
Must  be  sprayed — and  I  don't  mean 
maybe. 


^D-  THATS  n& 

Give  her  sunshine — water  and  hoe 
And  she'll  win  a  prize  at  the  Dahlia 
show. 


stance,  when  planted  in  the  full  sun 
often  "go  blind" — that  is,  the  flower 
begins  to  bloom  as  soon  as  the  head  is 
above  the  surface  of  the  soil.  As  a  re- 
sult, there  is  little  stem  development. 
4-  4"  + 
The  twelve  best  roses  for  western 
gardens,  as  selected  by  one  of  the  best 
known  rose  specialists  in  California 
are:  Dame  Edith  Helen  (bright  pink); 
Rose  Marie  (rose  pink);  Mme.  But- 
terfly (light  pink);  Los  Angeles  (flame 
pink);  Etoile  de  Holland  (deep  crim- 
son); Hoosier  Beauty  (deep  scarlet); 
Miss  C.  E.  Van  Rossem  (deep  scar- 
let); Golden  Emblem  (golden  yel- 
low); Feu  Joseph  Looymans  (apricot 
yellow);  Lady  Margaret  Stewart, 
(tawny  yellow);  Angele  Pernet 
(orange);  and  Lulu  (coral.)  Selection 
of  "best"  varieties  in  flowers  is  al- 
ways approached  with  fear  and  trepi- 
dation, so  to  speak,  for  it  is  largely  a 
matter  of  personal  opinion.  In  the 
above  list,  however,  one  will  not  find 
a  rose  that  is  not  entirely  worthwhile. 

4*       4*  4? 

The  Feijoa,  or  pineapple  guava,  as 
it  is  sometimes  called,  makes  an  ex- 
cellent dual  purpose  hedge  planting. 
Although  it  attains  considerable 
height,  the  tree-shrub  can  be  pruned 
back  in  hedge  form  with  little  care. 
As  an  ornamental,  it  has  beautiful 
foliage,  the  leaves  being  silver  gray  on 
the  under  side,  and  olive  green  on  the 
upper  side.  The  flowers  are  also  ex- 
tremely attractive.  The  fruit  is  ex- 
quisite in  flavor,  and  has  a  distinctive 
aroma.  They  are  eaten  fresh  usually, 
but  make  excellent  jelly.  The  Feijoa 
will  stand  the  heat  of  the  interior  val- 
levs  of  California  quite  well,  and  is 
fairly  resistant  to  cold.  Plant  both 
the  Choiceana  and  the  Superba,  to  in- 
sure proper  pollination. 

4-       4-  * 

Annual  larkspur,  planted  together 
with  groups  of  primulinus  hybrids, 
makes  a  splendid  combination.  Both 
plants  give  the  appearance  of  wild 
flowers  in  their  natural  state,  while 
the  blue  of  the  larkspur  sets  off  the 
lighter  shades  of  the  primulinus  to 
advantage.        (More  tips  on  page  62 
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A  Style  for  Every  Home 

This  Kitchen  Heater  Model  is  a 
Popular  Favorite  in  the  West 


No  matter  what  the  requirements  of  your  kitchen, 
there  is  a  Monarch  Electric  Range  that  fulfills  them 
perfectly.  The  built-in  kitchen  heater  is  a  feature  par- 
ticularly adaptable  to  western  needs.  It  is  built  into 
several  models,  with  different  oven  arrangements. 

By  providing  for  needed  heat  in  the  kitchen, 
Monarch  has  made  many  new  converts  to  this 
cleaner,  happier  way  of  cooking.  Just  picture  the 
convenience  of  positive,  instant,  clean,  controlled 
heat  at  the  touch  of  a  switch!  And  the  control  may 


be  entirely  automatic.  The  current  turned  on  and 
off  by  a  time-clock.  The  oven  maintained  at  a  pre- 
fixed temperature  automatically.  And  you  can  be 
free  to  come  and  go — knowing  your  dinner  will  be 
ready — when  you  want  it.  All  Monarchs  are  attrac- 
tive— actually  beautiful.  Choose  your  Monarch  to 
suit  your  kitchen  color  scheme — pure  white,  Sun- 
shine-Yellow, or  Nile-Green.  Write  to  the  nearest 
address  below  for  booklet  No.  7,  showing  the  full 
line  in  true  colors. 


G.  A.  LlESER,  1218  17th  Ave.,  No.,  Seattle,  Wash. 
E.  G.  LUBWICK,  669  Fremont  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 
GLENN  L.  BROWN,  730  E.  2  1st  St.,  Oakland,  Calif. 

MALLEABLE    IRON    RANGE    COMPANY,   BEAVER     DAM,  WISCONSIN 


ELECTRIC  RANGE 


With  Western  Garden  Clubs 


IT  started  one  sunny  June  after- 
noon, when  five  of  us  were  sitting 
in  the  Larkspur  Lady's  rose  cov- 
ered arbor.  We  were  talking 
gardens — as  usual,  when  one  ardent 
soul  exclaimed  "Oh,  let's  start  a  gar- 
den club  that's  different."  And  start 
it  we  did,  then  and  there,  by  electing 
the  Larkspur  Lady  president,  with  a 
secretary  and  treasurer  to  help.  We 
wanted  to  found  a  Garden  Club  that 
would  live  and  grow  and  blossom  as 
beautifully  as  our  plants.  We  called 
a  meeting  for  the  following  month, 
and  eighteen  came.  Since  then  it  has 
grown  to  sixty-four  in  eight  months, 
and  each  meeting  sees  new  members 
coming  eagerly  in. 

We  decided  not  to  limit  it  to  our 
own  community  of  Van  Nuys  in  the 
San  Fernando  Valley;  but  with  a  large 
gesture  called  it  the  Southern  Califor- 
nia Garden  Club.  And  that  is  really 
its  scope.  Our  members  come  from 
towns  as  far  away  as  fifty  miles  and 
more;  one  journeyed  from  Santa  Bar- 
bara recently  to  attend  our  meeting. 
Several  come  from  Pasadena  and 
thereabouts,  many  from  Los  Angeles. 
With  members  coming  from  such 
varied  localities,  a  great  variety  of 
ideas  and  plans  are  always  before  us. 
And  the  gardens  range  from  just  the 
small  ones  home  tended  to  a  few  gor- 
geous landscaped  estates.  It's  a  true 
garden  democracy,  every  one  equal  in 
interest  and  enthusiasm  and  helpful- 
ness. 

We  meet  the  third  Wednesday  of 
every  month  at  10  a.  m.  in  the  com- 
mittee room  of  the  public  library. 
There  in  these  charming  surroundings, 
looking  out  on  an  enclosed  patio,  we 
hold  forth.  It  has  proved  a  most 
practical  plan.  For  we  found  that 
meetings  held  in  members'  gardens 
turned  into  lawn  parties,  almost.  And 


What  One 
Community 
is  Doing 

those  who  had  small  places  felt  reluc- 
tant to  have  a  meeting  there,  after 
going  to  some  large  garden.  This  way 
there  is  no  unequal  striving. 

The  meetings  are  supposed  to  end 
at  twelve,  but  they  never  do.  There 
are  always  so  many  unfinished  sub- 
jects to  discuss,  exhibits  to  see,  experi- 
ences to  exchange,  that  we  linger  on. 

There  is  always  a  special  bouquet 
on  the  big  table,  as  well  as  specimen 
exhibits  of  flowers,  or  fruit  or  vege- 
tables, from  individual  gardens.  And 
when  any  special  topic  is  discussed, 
very  complete  and  well  labeled  speci- 
mens are  shown.  One  particularly 
good  example  of  this  was  given  at  the 


The  Garden  Club 

Is  the  Beauty  Doctor 

Which  will  make 
over  the  face  ot 
A  m  erica 


meeting  devoted  to  "Shrubs."  Our 
member  who  specializes  on  shrubs  and 
irises  was  the  speaker.  She  had  pre- 
pared a  most  interesting  exhibit  to 
illustrate  her  talk.  On  the  big  table 
were  ranged  rows  of  dark  green 
painted  cans,  sand  filled.  In  each  was 
a  spray  of  shrub,  well  labeled.  After 
her  talk,  the  exhibit  was  placed  in  the 
library,  and  attracted  a  great  deal  of 
interest  among  all  who  came.  Speci- 
mens and  labels  were  carefully  studied 
and  notes  made.  Her  spring  exhibit  of 
beautiful  named  irises  was  handled 
in  the  same  way. 

Our  Garden  Club  has  found  it  more 
satisfactory  to  bring  in  almost  no  out- 
side speakers.  The  interest  is  much 
more  active  if  the  members  take  part 
in  the  programs.  So  our  executive 
board  meets  and  plans  the  year's  pro- 
grams; seasonable  topics  for  each 
month.  They  choose  as  speakers  those 
in  the  club  who  are  known  for  their 
work  in  that  line.  Some  of  our  pro- 
grams have  taken  up  Spanish  Gar- 
dens; Filing  of  Garden  Material;  Gar- 
den Dress;  Garden  Crafts;  Trees  and 
Shrubs;  Rose  Planting;  Dahlias; 
Water  Gardens;  Iris;  Flower  Arrange- 
ments for  the  House;  Color  in  the 
Garden.  Also  at  each  meeting  the 
president  gives  "Timely  Reminders," 
on  what  planting,  pruning,  spraying, 
or  other  work  is  specially  necessary  in 
that  month  for  the  garden.  This  has 
been  a  very  practical  help  in  our  gar- 
dening. At  the  end  of  the  meeting 
there  is  a  short  general  discussion  and 
special  question  on  individual  garden 
problems;  and  the  exchange  commit- 
tee does  a  flourishing  business. 

And  so  it  is  that  each  month  finds 
our  Garden  Club  growing,  and  all  of 
us  looking  forward  with  eagerness  and 
interest  to  each  happy  meeting. 

— Dorothv  Louise  Black. 
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It  is  unlawful  to 
use  this  label 

except  with 
GENUINE 

(tiASE 

MAOE  BY 

SANFORD  MILLS* 

SANFORD,  MAINE 

MOTH-TREATED 

Velvets  o/J^oh  ai 


A  L/VBEL-  index  io  the 
Correct  Style  In  Upholstery 

Chase  Velmo  Mohair  is  recognized  as  the  smartest  of 
furniture  coverings.  Its  richness  of  texture  and  color 
and  patterning  .  .  .  its  enduring  beauty  .  .  .  have 
made  it  the  vogue. 

But,  having  set  the  fashion,  Velmo  has  been  widely 
imitated  .  .  .  hence  the  knowing  ones  have  learned, 
when  buying  upholstered  pieces,  to  look  for  the  Velmo 
label,  which  makers  of  the  finest  furniture  are  using 
as  a  guarantee  that  the  covering  is  of  genuine  Velmo. 

If  you're  ordering  upholstery  for  pieces  bought 
"in  the  denim,"  your  decorator  will  get  samples 
of  the  newest,  smartest  patterns  of  Velmo  for  your 
selection.  An  interesting  booklet,  "Beauty  that 
Endures,"  sent  free  on  request. 


THIS  LABEL 
assures  you  the  finest 
of  Mohair  Velvet 
Upholstery 


Chase  Velmo,  made  by  SANFORD  MILLS,  SANFORD,  ME. 
Selling  Agents:  L.  C.  Chase  &  Co.,  Boston 

New  ^  <irk        Detroit        Chicago        San  Francisco        Atlantic  City 
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Yea 

That's 
Music  to 
til/Ears.1 


SURE.  Camping'sthelife.  Windrippling 
in  the  leaves.  Brook  gushing.  Bull  frogs 
grumbling  .  .  .  great  stuff.  But  here's  what 
listens  best  to  me:  "Come  and  get  it!" 
And  brother,  the  chow  is  ready  quick 
when  you  take  a  COLEMAN  CAMP 
STOVE. 

Speed?  Why  in  two  minutes  that 
COLEMAN  is  ready  to  cook,  fry,  broil 
or  roast  anything  on  the  menu — on  the 
spot!  Makes  its  own  gas  from  plain  gas- 
oline. Has  an  air  pump  built  in — you 
can't  lose  it  or  leave  it  behind — it's  part 
of  the  stove.  Hot  blast  starter  and  wind 
baffles  built  in,  too.  A  cinch  to  use  and 
to  carry. 

Ask  Your  Dealer  for  the  "dope"  on 
Coleman  Camp  Stoves.  And  mail  the 
coupon  with  a  dime  for  your  Coleman 
Motor  Campers'  Manual,  101  helpful 
outing  hints. 

The  Coleman  Lamp  &.  Stove  Co. 

General  Offices:  Wichita,  Kansas,  U.  S.  A. 

Factories:  Wichita,  Chicago, 
Toronto 
Branches:  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  LosAngcles 
(CS70) 


Coleman  Lantern 
another  campingrp__. 
Briphter  than  20  oil 
lanterns.  Storm  and 
bag-proof. 


The  Coleman  Lamp  &.  Stove  Comriny 
(Atfdress  Nearest  Office, 
Camping  Dept.  SU  70) 

Here's  my  dime  and  my  dealer's  name.  Shoot  i 
a  copy  of  your  Motor  Campers'  Manual. 


Name 


From  My  Notebook  of 

Kitchen  Secrets 


Bv 


HAVE  you 
ever  made 
j  French 
toast  in  your 
waffle  iron  ?  Just 

try  it  sometime  for  breakfast  or  lunch- 
eon. It  is  mighty  good,  and  can  be  pre- 
pared in  your  electric  waffle  iron  right 
at  the  table.  Here  is  the  way  I  make 
it. 

Beat  together  4  eggs,  }4  cupful  of 
milk,  1  teaspoontul  of  salt,  a  shake  of 
pepper,  (1  tablespoonful  of  sugar,  too, 
if  you  like  it  sweet)  and  2  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  melted  butter.  Cut  4  slices  of 
white  bread  }4  inch  thick  and  lay 
them  in  the  above  mixture  to  become 
thoroughly  saturated.  (If  the  bread 
is  very  fresh  you  may  not  need  the 
full  amount  of  milk.)  Heat  the 
waffle  iron  as  for  waffles;  if  electric,  do 
not  grease  it.  Place  a  slice  of  the 
bread  on  the  hot  iron  and  press  down 
the  top  firmly  to  make  the  print  of 
the  iron  in  the  bread.  Bake  as  you 
would  a  waffle. 

If  you  want  to 
dress  it  up  a  bit, 
cut  the  bread  in 
rounds  the  size 
of  a  slice  of  pine- 
apple; proceed  as 
above,  and  top 
each  "waffle" 
with  a  slice  of 
pineapple  which 
has  been  sauted 
in  a  small  quan- 
tity of  butter  or 
oil.  Fill  the  cen- 
ter hole  of  the 
pineapple  with 
red  jelly  or  ruby- 
ettes    to  serve. 


Jennie  Barbara  McClure 


I  use  salt  and  vinegar  to 
keep  pimentos  from  spoiling 


Address  

Dealer's  Name. 


\T7H1  N  you  read  the  phrase 
*  "  "Juice  and  grated  rind  of  one 
lemon"  in  a  recipe,  do  you  ever  stop 
and  wonder  just  what  quantity  of 
juice  and  how  much  grated  rind  is 
really  meant  by  that  statement?  I 
have  many  times  measured  the  juice 
from  lemons  to  find  it  would  vary 
anywhere  from  1  to  5  tablespoontuls. 
We  are  taught  to  measure  each  ingre- 
dient very  carefully — and  then  we 
are  told  to  add  from  1  to  5  table- 
spoonfuls  of  lemon  juice,  which  must 
surely  vary  the  texture  and  flavor  of 
our  finished  product!  From  a  reliable 
source  I  have  learned  that  the  juice 
of  1  lemon  is  considered  equivalent  to 
} 4  cupful  (4  tablespoonfuls)  of  lemon 
juice,  and  the  grated  rind  of  1  lemon 
is  equivalent  to  2  teaspoonfuls  of 
grated  rind.  Isn't  thatworth  knowing? 


Do  you  have 
troublekeeping 
pimen  t  o  s 
after  they  have 
been  opened  ? 
They  give  such  a  "dressed  up"  appear- 
ance to  so  many  otherwise  just  plain 
dishes,  and  I  really  think  would  be 
used  oftener  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact 
that  in  a  small  household  a  part  of 
each  can  spoils  before  it  is  used.  I'll 
tell  you  how  I  keep  them  for  as  long 
as  three  weeks,  and  the  last  portion 
is  always  in  perfect  condition.  Here 
is  the  formula:  Drain  free  from  liquid, 
place  pimentos  in  a  glass  jar,  sprinkle 
with  1  level  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and 
pour  over  enough  mild  vinegar  to 
cover  every  portion.  Cover  tightly 
and  place  in  the  refrigerator.  When 
ready  to  use  rinse  with  cold  water 

"VTOWthat  we  are  in  the  midst  of  the 
fruit  season,  does  speaking  of 
Christmas  gifts  at  this  time  seem  a 
bit  out  of  place? 
Well  perhaps  so, 
but  when  Christ- 
mas comes  and 
you  are  franti- 
cally trying  to 
decide  upon  the 
right  thing  to 
give  to  some  of 
your  friends, 
this  idea  may 
help  solve  the 
problem.  First 
of  all  let's  lay  in 
a  supply  of  those 
lovely  glazed 
paper  cups  (I 
mean  of  course 
the  ones  that 
hold  hot  liquids). 
They  are  very  inexpensive  and  most 
attractive.  Then  when  we  are  mak- 
ing our  favorite  jellies,  jams,  marma- 
lades and  relishes,  let's  fill  some  of 
these  cups,  cover  with  paraffin,  and 
at  Christmas  time  tie  neatly  with  gay 
ribbons  and  papers,  pack  in  fancy 
boxes  or  baskets,  fill  in  the  little 
niches  with  homemade  candies  and 
cookies  and  the  girl  or  boy  who 
boards  or  lives  alone  in  a  tiny  apart- 
ment will  be  more  thrilled  with  such 
a  gift  than  with  something  bought  in 
haste  which  "just  does  not  seem  to  fit 
in  somehow."  Then  again  have  you 
ever  started  to  visit  a  sick  friend  and 
wished  for  some  dainty  remembrance 
to  carry  with  you  ?  Here  again  the  little 
paper  cup  filled  with  jelly  just  fills 
the  bill,  and  there  is  no  dish  for  the 
busy  household  to  bother  returning. 
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AND  THE  SU AIM  tlx  GIRL  KNOWS 


Colleen  Moore  Face  Powder 

—Brunette— Wends  beautifully 
with  the  new  Summer  tan  complexion. 

J\  finely  milled  pow  a nice, 

perfumer.  Fragrantl)  scented; 
adherent  enough  for  summer  wear  . 
A-Lso  shades  for  the  Blondes 
and  litians. 

t  \  new  thrill  awaits  you 
in  your  first  box  ol  Colleen  A  toore 
pace  Powder. 

Send  75e  for  the  powder  and  10c 
for  packing  and  postage  to  The  O  wl 
Drug  Company  or  any  agent- 
specify  the  shade  wanted. 

here  s  an  agent  (or  wl 
Drug  Company  products  near  you. 
/\sl<  your  local  druggist. 


Obtainable  at  tlie 
this  sign: 


FOR.  THE 

PRODUCTS 


stores  displaying 
-And  at 


THE  OWL  DRUG  CO. 

New  York  San  Francisco  .  C  hicago 


Ik 


Other  Colleen  Afoorc  prod" 
ucts  are:  Lip  Stick,  Rouge, 
Compact, Beauty  Cream, 
Astringent,  Perfume, 
Toilet  Water/  fa/cum, 
Body  Powder,  Solid 
Perfume,  Liquid 
Nail  Polish  and 
Remover,  Bath 
Crystals,  and 
Vanishing 
Cream. 


Mental  Health 


Through  the  Tears  of  Childhood 


I WONDER  if  any  of  you 
thought — provided  you  read 
last  month's  article  in  this 
series,  "Setting  Baby  Feet  on 
the  Mental  Health  Road" — that 
your  parental  job  was  successfully 
concluded  if  you  had  a  perfect  baby. 

Perhaps  it  was  a  mean  trick  to  play 
on  you.  For  the  cruel  fact  is  that  that 
is  only  the  beginning  of  the  task  of 
rearing  a  mentally  and  physically 
healthy  child. 

Infancy  is  the  foundation  of  the 
house.  The  house  won't  be  much 
good  if  the  foundation  is  wrong.  But 
it  is  also  true  that  a  great  many 
things  must  be  added  to  a  foundation 
before  you  have  a  house. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  isn't  such  a 
hard  thing  to  do  a  good  job  with  the 
baby,  as  long  as  it  is  mainly  a  ques- 
tion of  feeding  him  the  right  things  at 
stated  intervals  and  leaving  him  alone 
the  rest  of  the  time.  Lots  of  us  do 
that  right  nobly. 

It  is  when  this  charming  toy  evolves 
into  a  perambulating  human  being, 
with  ideas  and  desires  of  his  own,  it  is 
when  the  need  arises  for  training  in 
many  things,  that  most  of  us  run 
aground. 

■  Before  we  tackle  the  peculiar  prob- 
lems of  early  childhood,  however,  let 


By 

Gladvs  Denn  v  S  h  u  1 1 z 


us  get  in  mind  some  general  principles 
for  the  mentally  healthful  rearing  of  a 
child,  just  as  we  did  for  the  handling 
of  a  baby. 

Dr.  William  H.  Burnham,  one  of 
the  leaders  in  the  mental  hygiene 
movement,  gives  us  seven,  which  he 
considers  of  prime  importance.  They 
are: 

1.  Children  should  be  given  oppor- 
tunity for  normal  reaction  to  their 
natural  instincts  and  impulses — to  be 
active  in  play  and  work,  to  sleep  at 
need,  to  express  their  erhotions. 
Function,  response  to  stimulation, 
action,  work,  represent  the  first  con- 
dition of  mental  as  well  as  phvsical 
health. 

2.  Children  should  be  taught  to 
control  their  activities  and  impulses. 
Control  means  the  utilization  of  the 
nervous  energy  in  developing  new 
and  healthful  forms  of  activity  that 
may  take  the  place  of  the  unwhole- 
some activity.  Every  interest  is  po- 
tentially a  means  of  self-control. 


3.  Children  should  be  taught 
to  concentrate  attention  on  the 
one  thing  at  hand.  Children  natu- 
rally do  this.  School  and  home 
should  not  destroy  this  trait. 

4.  Children  should  be  taught  order- 
ly association.  Tasks  should  be 
simple  and  definite,  instructions  clear 
and  concrete,  decisions  and  actions 
straightforward  and  whole-hearted. 

5.  The  fifth  condition  of  mental 
health  is  an  active  attitude  in  the  face 
of  difficulties.  By  attempting  always 
to  do  the  best  thing  in  a  difficult  situ- 
ation, a  habit  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance for  mental  health  is  soon  de- 
veloped. 

6.  Children  should  have  normal 
sccial  relations.  It  is  better  tor  a  child's 
mental  health  to  eat  and  play  and 
work  and  study  with  other  children 
than  alone  or  merelv  with  adults.  The 
only  child  in  a  family  should  be  given 
special  training. 

7.  The  seventh  condition  of  men- 
tal health  is  a  normal  sense  of  de- 
pendence. First  on  one's  parents, 
later  on  something  higher,  such  as  re- 
ligion, or  a  high  moral  code.  Never 
ask  a  child  to  act  contrary  to  his  con- 
science or  to  do  a  thing  contrary  to 
his  sense  of  honor. 

"Such  are  the  fundamental  teach- 


Happy  youngsters  at  the  Nursery  School,  Oregon  State  College 
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OF  silver  and  gold  and  milk-white  marble  is 
this  bathroom  that  provides  a  worthy  set- 
ting for  the  newest  Crane  lavatory,  the  Padara, 
of  gold-veined  onyx  marble  with  gold-plated 
legs  and  fittings.  Silver  Chinese  tea  paper  for  the 
walls,  silver  tile  for  the  bath  niche,  onyx  marble 
to  enclose  the  Tarnia  bath.  Thus  does  the  latest 
triumph  of  Crane  designers  and  the  chic  origi- 
nality of  Crane  decorators  suggest  still  another 


bathroom  quite  out  of  the  ordinary.  Whatever 
the  size  and  style  of  your  house,  whatever  the 
budget  you  must  keep  within,  you  will  find  the 
right  fixtures,  valves,  and  fittings,  and  just  the 
rightdecorativekey,at  Crane  Exhibit  Rooms.  Or 
write  for  the  new  book,  Bathrooms  for  Out  of- 
the-Ordinary  Homes,  with  illustrations,  floor 
plans,  and  descriptions.  A  responsible  plumb- 
ing contractor  will  tell  you  of  Crane  economy. 


Pounds  Pressure 


^CRANE^ 


Pounds  Pressure 


Fixtures,     Valves,     Fittings,     and     Piping,     for     Domestic     and     Industrial  Use 

Crane  Co.,  General  Offices,  836  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  *  23  IV.  44th  St.,  New  York  ♦  Branches  and  sales  offices  in  one  hundred  and  eighty  cities 
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sat  at  Iter  hut 

and  You  Ccuvt  Blame  Science) 


and  learned  that  sparkling  white  teeth 

usually  come  to  people  who  live  largely  on  fresh 
fruit.  '"How."  said  Science  to  himself,  "can  I  put  this 
same  fruit-whitener  into  a  tooth  paste?"  By  long 
experimenting  Science  learned  that  for  this  "whiten- 
er"  to  do  its  work,  it  must  he  kept  fresh,  separate, 
so  it  is  full  strength  at  the  moment  of  use.  rrEureka," 
said  Science.  "I'll  put  it  in  a  separate  inner  tube!" 
So  was  born  the  only  "fresh-whitener"  tooth  paste.  \  ou"ll  see  the  stain-removing  whitener 
come  out  on  your  brush,  a  cheery  red  inner  cream — and  the  white  accompanying  creams  are 
what  keep  your  gums  healthy,  protect  against  decay,  and  keep  your  mouth  fresh,  cool  and 
fragrant.  Give  New  Mix  one  trial.  1  ou  never  saw  anvthing  like  it.  You"ll  never  use  anything 
else.  Gilmont  Products  Corporation,  New  York  City. 


IS     FRESH-WHITENER    TOOTH  PASTE 


ings  of  mental  health,"  adds  Dr. 
Burnham."We  attempt  to  give  the 
feeble-minded  and  the  mentally 
disordered  the  benefit  of  them. 
We  should  not  deprive  normal  chil- 
dren of  the  same  mental  training." 

These  seven   principles,  which 
may  be  considered  a  sort  of  guid- 
ing star,  must  be  worked  out  in 
terms  of  everyday  living.    To  do 
this  let  us  begin  at  that  difficult 
ami  important  stage — with  the  todd- 
ler. We  are  assuming  that  this  par- 
ticular toddler  has  been  reared  on  a 
'good  health  schedule,  has  not  been 
frightened  or  shown  off,  has  never 
had  his  dignity  outraged,  has  been 
taught  the  rudiments  ot  obedience, 
and  consequently  is  so  far  a  mentally 
healthy  specimen. 

Now  he  is  reaching  out  beyond  the 
infant  stage,  with  an  infinity  of  lessons 
to  be  taught  patiently  by  the  parent. 
First,  always,  a  careful  observance  of 
the  health  rules. 

"THIRST,  teach  him  to  eat  every- 
*■  thing  suitable  to  his  age;  do  not 
allow  him  to  be  finicky.  This  is  ac- 
complished by  insisting  kindly,  firmly, 
that  he  eat  everything  given  him. 
Adults  should  not  worry  him,  or 
express  food  dislikes  in  his  presence. 

Second,  teach  him  habits  of  per- 
sonal hygiene  and  cleanliness  by  at- 
tending to  his  needs  regularly. 

Third,  build  up  his  nervous  system 
by  plenty  of  rest  and  the  observance 
of  regular  nap  and  bedtimes. 

With  these  things  as  a  background, 
remember  that  the  main  business  of 
the  toddler  is  to  play.  He  should  not 
be  entertained  by 
an  adult  but  should 
play  alone,  or  with 
other    children,  in 
his  own  pen  or  fenc- 
ed-in play  yard.  He 
learns  independ- 
ence, he  learns  to 
handle  himself. 

Let  him  play  at 
his  own  game,  in  his 
own  way,  provided 
he  is  doing  no  harm . 
It  trains  his  initi- 
ative, his  imagina- 
tion, his  concentra- 
tion, his  persistence. 

All  this  time  the 
parent  is  building 
obedience  by  giving 
as  few  commands  as 
possible, but  enforc- 
ing those  he  gives. 


Who  said  dish  wash- 
ing wasanything  but 
fun?  Toddlers  at  the 
Nursery  School  find 
it  an  entrancing 
out-door  occupation 


P^X  I  D  you  get  your  leaflet  on  making 
playground  equipment,  offered  in  the 
June  issue?  If  not.  send  a  two-cent  stump 
to  the  Editorial  Department.  SUNSET 
Magazine.  1045  Sansome  St..  Sun  Fran- 
cisco, and  we  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  one. 

The  Editors. 


Fhe  toddler  absorbs  these  lessons 
and  grows  and  develops  apace.  In 
the  next  stage: 

1.  Now  he  may  learn  to  care  for  his 
own  possessions  and  to  keep  them  in 
order,  gaining  orderliness  and  self- 
reliance. 

2.  He  should  early  assume  some 
little  duties  about  the  house.  Thus  he 
learns  responsibility  and  cooperation. 

3.  Answer  honestly  his  questions 
about  sex,  in  the  same,  calm,  matter- 
of-fact  way  that  you  answer  his 
questions  about  everything  else.  Thus 
you  supply  him  with  needed  informa- 
tion and  at  the  same  time  give  him 
confidence  in  you  as  guide  and 
counselor. 

Happy  the  teacher  who  gets  a  child 
so  trained  in  her  school  room!  But 
still  the  task  is  only  well  begun.  There 
are  the  long  years  of  education,  dur- 
ing which  wrong  handling  at  any 
point  can  play  havoc  with  the  best- 
laid  foundation. 

First  of  all  let  us  look  to  the  school 
child's  health.  For  this  let  us  turn  to 
the  pamphlet,  "Mental  Health  Hints 
for  Parents,"  published  by  the  Mental 
Hygiene  Division  of  the  Public  Chari- 
ties   association    of  Pennsvlvania. 


Photographs,  courtesy  of  Oregon  Agricultural  College 
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1.  Give  plenty  of  simple  food, 
with  plenty  of  time  to  eat  it,  and 
rest  after. 

2.  Allow  plenty  of  sleep.  No 
romp  before  bedtime. 

3.  Do  not  let  him  play  too  long  at 
a  time  or  work  too  long  at  a  time. 
He  needs  frequent  rest  periods. 

4.  Avoid  too  intense  or  too  long- 
continued  excitement.  It  tires  him 
and  instills  a  craving  for  excitement. 

When  He  Plays 

1.  Make  your  home  a  pleasant 
place  for  your  child  to  play  in  and  to 
which  to  bring  his  companions. 

2.  Encourage  group  plays,  games 
and  activities. 

3.  F.ncourage  children  to  settle 
their    disputes    among  themselves. 

4.  Teach  your  child  to  be  a  good 
loser,  to  get  his  fun  from  playing  the 
game,  not  from  winning.  Teach  him 
that  whining  over  defeat  is  not  so 
good  as  learning  to  play  well  enough 
to  win. 

5.  Encourage  him  to  use  his  hands 
skilfully  at  play,  at  work  and  in  odd 
jobs.  It  helps  him  to  be  efficient  and 
self-confident. 

Good  Habits 

1.  Encourage  and  help  the  child  to 
settle  his  moral  problems  each  night. 
Thus  he  keeps  his  conscience  clean 
and  his  spirit  sweet,  and  is  not  laying 
the  foundation  for  complexes  to 
trouble  him  later. 

2.  Teach  him  not  to  mope  over  dis- 
appointments; that  it  is  better  to  sub- 
stitute something  else  to  do.  Help 
him  to  make  a  good  substitution. 

3.  Teach  him,  if 
he  has  any  disagree- 
able thing  to  do,  to 
do  it  at  once  and 
get  it  over  with.  He 
thus  learns  self- 
mastery,  prompt- 
ness and  efficiency; 
he  gets  into  the 
habit  of  facing 
issues,  rather  than 
of  avoiding  them. 

Now  if  you  carry 
these  precepts  on 
throughout  the 
grade  school  years 
and  high  school,  be- 
ing careful  to  lay 
up  some  extra  re- 
serves of  sympathy 
;nd  understanding 
for  the  adolescent 
years,  I  truly  be- 
lieve that  you  will 
have  a  thoroughly 
sane,  forceful,  use- 
f  1,  happy  adult  to 
show  for  the  long 
effort.  Remember, 
the  adult  is  the  goal. 
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This  month,  a  special  prize 
of  $5  is  offered  for  the  best 
recipe  featuring  another  west- 
ern product:  lima  beans — 
green,  dried  or  canned.  The 
contest  closes  July  15th,  and 
the  prize-winning  recipes  will 
appear  in  the  September  is- 
sue. Address  the  Kitchen 
Cabinet,  Sunset  Magazine, 
San  Francisco. 


The  Kitchen 


These  recipes  are  designed  to  be  clipped  and 
mounted  on  cards  for  your  recipe  file,  or  they 
may  be  pasted  in  your  recipe  scrap  book 

Cherry  and  Nut  Upside  Down  Cake 
Part  I  Part  D. 

H  cupful  of  butter  %  cupful  of  butter 

Yi  cupful  of  sugar  1%  cupfuls  of  sugar 

1  cupful  of  chopped  pecans  2  eggs 

2  cupfuls  of  cherries  (canned  or  1  teaspoonful  of  vanilla 
fresh  cooked),  drained  %  cupful  of  milk 

cupfuls  of  flour 
3  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder 

Part  I:  Heat  the  cupful  of  butter  in  a  heavy  frying  pan,  sprinkle 
with  the  sugar,  nuts  and  cherries,  and  set  aside  while  mixing  the  cake 
batter. 

Part  II:  Cream  the  butter,  and  add  the  sugar  gradually,  creaming  to- 
gether. Add  the  eggs,  one  at  a  time,  and  the  vanilla,  beating  thoroughly, 
then  add  alternately  the  milk  and  the  flour  sifted  with  the  baking  powder. 
Pour  this  batter  over  the  mixture  in  the  skillet,  and  bake  in  a  moderately 
slow  oven  (350  degrees)  45  to  60  minutes.  Turn  out  immediately  on  a 
large  plate,  and  while  it  is  cooling  make  a  sauce  as  follows: 

Sauce  for  Upside  Down  Loaf 

\y$  cupfuls  of  cherry  juice  %  cupful  of  whipping  cream 

1  tablespoonful  of  cornstarch  6  maraschino  cherries  or  24  rubyettes 

%  cupful  of  sugar  for  garnishing 

Put  1  cupful  of  cherry  juice  in  a  sauce  pan  with  the  sugar  and  bring  to 
boiling,  then  thicken  with  the  cornstarch  which  has  been  dissolved  in  the 
remaining  juice.  Boil  5  minutes,  stirring,  then  cool.  Shortly  before  serv- 
ing, whip  the  cream,  add  the  cherry  syrup,  and  spread  on  the  cake.  Gar- 
nish with  the  rubyettes  or  the  maraschino  cherries,  quartered.  This  will 
serve  8  persons  generously. — J.  L.  S.,  Lewistown,  Montana. 

Best-Ever  Gingerbread 

1  cupful  of  white  sugar  1  t«aspoonful  of  ginger 

1  scant  cupful  of  salad  oil  Yi  teaspoonful  of  cinnamon 

1  cupful  of  molasses  hi  teaspoonful  of  cloves 

1  cupful  of  boiling  water  2Y  cupfuls  of  flour 

2  teaspoonfuls  of  soda  2  eggs 

Combine  in  the  order  given,  dissolving  the  soda  in  the  hot  water,  and 
adding  the  2  well-beaten  eggs  at  the  last.  (Just  1  egg  may  be  used  if  de- 
sired, and  the  results  will  be  practically  as  good.)  Bake  in  a  greased 
square  or  oblong  pan,  in  a  slow  oven  (350  degrees)  about  40  minutes.  This 
is  easy  to  make  and  is  light  and  moist.  The  only  thing  I  find  difficult  about 
this  recipe  is  to  keep  the  gingerbread  on  hand  very  long,  for  one  piece 
seems  to  call  for  another! — Mrs.  C.  M.  P.,  Mill  Valley,  California. 

Creamed  Ham  and  Mushrooms  in  Patty  Cases 

\y>  cupfuls  of  diced  cold  cooked  1  tablespoonful  of  minced  pimento 

ham  \x/<i  cupfuls  of  button  mushrooms 

\\i  cupfuls  of  thin  cream  sauce  Yi  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  pepper 

1  tablespoonful  of  chopped  green  mixed 
or  ripe  olives 

Add  all  ingredients  to  the  cream  sauce  and  heat  thoroughly  over  hot 
water.  Fill  patty  shells  of  either  plain  or  puff  paste  with  this  mixture  and 
serve  at  once,  garnished  with  parsley  and  stuffed  olives.  Serves  5. — Miss 
E.  M.  M.,  Rico,  Colorado. 

Cottage  Cheese  Salad 

2  cupfuls  of  cottage  cheese  1  crisp  cucumber,  diced 
1  small  onion,  chopped  fine 

Mix  lightly,  shape  into  balls  or  scoop  up  in  rounded  spoonfuls,  and 
serve  on  lettuce  with  mayonnaise  or  Thousand  Island  dressing.  Garnish 
with  hard-cooked  eggs- 


-Mrs.  C.  L.  G.,  Orange,  California. 
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Cabin  et 


The  prrzewinning  recipes  in  the  berry  recipe 
contest,  which  was  announced  in  May,  will  be 
found  on  page $8  of  this  issue  of  the  magazine 


Escalloped  Clams 


hi  teaspoonful  of  salt 
1  small  can  of  minced  clams 
1  tablespoonful  of  butter 
1  small  can  of  corn 


3  bell  peppers,  minced  line 
1  onion,  minced  fine 
1  cupful  of  dry  bread  crumbs 
teaspoonful  of  pepper 

Fry  the  peppers  in  the  butter  until  they  are  a  golden  brown,  then  add 
the  onion  and  crumbs  and  fry  until  crisp  and  brown.  Add  the  clams, 
seasonings  and  corn,  and  pour  into  an  oiled  baking  dish.  Bake  slowly  (350 
degrees)  until  well  browned  over  the  top — about  20  minutes. — B.  P.,  San 
Fernando,  California. 

Banana  Pudding 

1  pint  of  milk  1  tablespoonful  of  butter 

3  eggs  Y%  teaspoonful  of  salt 

3  tablespoonfuls  of  flour  4  bananas 

cupful  of  sugar  12  graham  crackers 

Scald  the  milk  in  double  boiler.  Beat  the  eggs,  whites  and  yolks  to- 
gether, and  add  the  flour,  sugar  and  salt,  mixing  well.  Pour  the  scalded 
milk  over  this  mixture,  stirring,  then  return  to  double  boiler  and  cook, 
stirring,  until  smooth  and  thick.  Set  aside  to. cool.  In  a  bowl  or  pan  place 
a  layer  of  graham  cracker  crumbs,  then  one  of  sliced  bananas,  and  one  of 
the  cooled  custard.  Repeat  until  the  bananas  and  crackers  have  been 
used,  and  pour  the  remaining  custard  over  all.  Set  in  the  refrigerator  for 
5  or  6  hours  to  chill.  Serve  in  sherbet  glasses  with  whipped  cream. — Mrs. 
J.  Y.,  Shelton,  Washington. 

Pork  Chop  Fillets 

Choose  short  chops  and  bone  them,  so  that  each  will  be  a  round  piece  of 
solid  meat.  Wipe  dry,  season  with  salt  and  pepper,  place  in  an  oiled  bak- 
ing dish  and  bake  in  a  hot  oven  (450  degrees)  until  brown.  Turn  the 
chops,  and  put  a  level  mound  of  bread  dressing  on  top  of  each  piece  of 
meat.  Put  back  into  the  oven  to  brown  the  dressing.  Garnish  with  green 
pepper  and  shredded  onion  to  serve. 


The  dressing  is  made  as  follows: 
1  cupful  of  bread  crumbs 
1  teaspoonful  of  chopped  parsley 
Yi  teaspoonful  of  thyme 
\i  teaspoonful  of  pepper 

Mix  ingredients  in  order  given. 


\i  teaspoonful  of  paprika 
Yz  teaspoonful  of  salt 
x/i  cupful  of  hot  water 
2  tablespoonfuls  of  melted  butter 

A  little  lemon  juice  may  be  added  if 


desired. — Mrs.  L.  J.,  Eugene,  Oregon. 

Orange  Waffles 

3  cupfuls  of  flour  2  tablespoonfuls  of  grated  orange 

3  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder  rind 

1  teaspoonful  of  salt  Yolks  of  3  eggs 

2  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar  z/%  cupful  of  melted  butter 
2  cupfuls  of  milk                                 Whites  of  3  eggs 

Sift  together  the  dry  ingredients,  and  add  the  orange  rind,  milk,  egg 
yolks  and  shortening.  Lastly  fold  in  the  beaten  whites  of  eggs  and  bake  in 
a  waffle  iron  in  the  usual  way.  Serve  with  butter  and  orange  syrup  or 
marmalade. — Mrs.  I.  C,  Huntington,  California. 


Spaghetti  Alaska 

1  can  of  tomato  soup 
Salt  and  pepper 


Yi  package  of  spaghetti 
1  pound  of  hamburg  steak 
1  cupful  of  boiling  water 

Cook  the  spaghetti  until  tender  in  boiling  salted  water,  then  drain  and 
keep  hot.  Put  a  tablespoonful  of  oil  into  a  hot  frying  pan  and  in  it  saute 
the  hamburg  until  brown,  stirring  occasionally.  An  onion  or  two,  sliced, 
may  be  sauted  in  the  hot  fat  before  adding  the  meat.  Add  a  cupful  of 
boiling  water,  cover  and  boil  15  minutes,  then  add  the  cooked  spaghetti, 
the  salt,  pepper  and  tomato  soup. — Mrs.  L.  F.  P.,  Petersburg,  Alaska. 
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An  Invitation 

Will  you  share  your  favor- 
ite best  recipes  of  all  kinds 
with  the  other  readers  of 
Sunset,  through  the  Kitchen 
Cabinet?  This  recipe  ex- 
change is  a  regular  depart- 
ment, and  $1  is  paid  for 
every  recipe  published.  Ad- 
dress the  Kitchen  Cabinet, 
Sunset  Magazine,  1045  San- 
some  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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Iter  a  hard  day 
all  in  -  just  don't  want  to 
go  nowhere  or  do  nothin 


D 


kASH  about  a 
tablespoon- 
ful  of  Absorbine, 
Jr.  in  a  warm 
bath.  Jump  in. 
Tightened  muscles  gently  re- 
lax. Tired  tissues  are  invigor- 
ated. Red  blood  courses 
through  the  body.  You  glow 
with  new  animation.  Out  of  the 
tub — a  brisk  rub-down  with 
Absorbine,  Jr.  full  strength. 

Absorbine,  Jr.'s  pungent 
odor  is  pleasant,  yet  it  is  grease- 
less— not  a  stain  on  skin  or 
clothes.  Come  what  may — you 
are  now  ready  for  anything. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  INC. 

Springfield,  Mass. 


Send  for 
Free  Trial 
Bottle 


Feeding  the  Family  on 

<7)ACATIO"n 

( Continued  from  page  41) 


toy  sailing  boat — a  large  black 
and  white  one  —  used  to  splendid 
effect  in  a  small  yachting  house  one 
summer.  That  cottage  by  the  sea  had 
the  loveliest  tangled  garden  of  flowers 
in  every  hue  and  color,  too.  The 
owner  had  dragged  an  old  leaky  row- 
boat  up  on  the  grass  near  the  door, 
cut  the  boat  in  two  (probably  he 
burned  up  the  second  half  for  picnic 
fires)  and  filling  the  artistic  half  with 
sod,  had  planted  nasturtiums  and 
clambering  vines  in  the  green  and 
white  piece  of  a  boat  that  added  tre- 
mendously to  the  effect  of  the  little 
green  and  white  house  by  the  sea. 

'  I  HHERE  are  so  many  novel  things 
•*■  you  can  do  to  a  small  place  that 
are  effective  but  that  wouldn't  quite 
do  in  a  city  home.  It's  a  lark  to  make 
over  a  cabin,  I  think. 

And  don't  forget  to  look  spick  and 
span  yourself.  This  idea  of  going  on  a 
summer  vacation  looking  like  a  tramp 
in  all  your  faded  and  "tired  out" 
clothes  is  all  wrong,  if  you  ask  the  men 
folks  about  it.  All  too  often  when  you 
see  a  group  of  hikers  on  the  road,  the 
girls  look  as  if  they'd  outdone  them- 
selves to  see  who  could  look  the  tacki- 
est. How  a  girl  stands  out  from  a 
crowd  like  this  if  she  wears  an  attrac- 
tive but  durable  sweater  outfit  with  a 
bright  scarf  flirting  in  the  wind! 

The  laundry  problem  need  not 
worry  you  if  you  plan  carefully.  Let 
the  children  wear  sun  suits  or  overalls 
most  of  the  time,  and  provide  your- 
self with  smart  washable  prints. 

The  food  problem  will  naturally  be 
different  in  the  country  or  the  moun- 
tains or  sea-side  than  it  is  at  home. 
There  are  almost  sure  to  be  good 
grocers  near  at  hand  in  these  days.  It 
there  are  not,  then  stock  your  emer- 
gency shelf  high  with  canned  goods, 
and  make  arrangements  for  a  town 
grocer  to  send  you  an  order  every 
other  day,  for  meats  and  green  food 
stuffs.  Undoubtedly  you  will  have 
some  means  of  getting  around,  so  that 
you  will  be  able  to  drive  somewhere  to 
buy  spring  chickens,  and  plenty  of 
fresh  fruit  and  vegetables. 

Growing  children  and  tired  business 
men  must  eat  even — or  especially! — 
on  vacation.  Appetizing  meals  with- 
out complete  equipment  really  need 
not  be  as  difficult  to  arrange  as  they 
sound.  A  large  chicken  fricassee,  for 
instance,  can  make  nourishing  soup 
and  chicken-and-biscuit  on  Sunday, 
and   perhaps   creamed   chicken  on 


toast,  or  spaghetti  and  soup  on  Mon- 
day for  the  children. 

It  is  well  to  take  a  good  supply  of 
dates,  figs  and  wholesome  cookies 
along  for  sweets  for  the  youngsters. 
Oatmeal  cookies  and  milk  make  a 
satisfying  "tea"  for  hungry  tots,  and 
filled  cookies  with  nuts  and  raisins  are 
both  filling  and  tasty.  These  could  be 
made  up  in  large  quantity  before  leav- 
ing the  city  home,  as  they  keep  per- 
fectly and  are  even  better  after  stand- 
ing a  week  or  so. 

Purees  and  baby  foods  now  come  in 
cans  and  jars  so  that  problem  need 
not  worry  the  mother  of  a  small  child. 
It  is  well  for  her  to  take  along  a  supply 
sufficient  to  last  the  entire  vacation. 

It  you  have  been  using  a  miscellany 
of  assorted  dishes  at  the  camp  cot- 
tage, why  not  discard  them  this  sea- 
son, and  bring  down  your  fresh  look- 
ing breakfast  set  in  green  and  white 
china,  or  one  of  the  gay  waffle  sets 
that  are  so  inexpensive.  Nothing 
spoils  the  looks  of  good  food  more 
than  mean-looking  dishes. 

It  is  really  the  little  things  that 
count  in  a  summer  place — a  bright 
hanging  book-shelf  of  enticing  books 
to  while  away  lazy  summer  hours,  a 
corner  cupboard  or  niche  that  will 
hold  a  copper  bowl  of  marigolds,  a 
little  brass  tea  caddy,  or  a  china  hen 
full  of  peppermints! 

And  here  are  recipes  for  some  of  the 
cookies  that  you  will  like  to  prepare 
before  your  trip,  and  take  with  you. 

Filled  Cookies 

%  cupful  of  shortening 
\Yz  cupfuls  of  sugar 
2  eggs 

x/i  cupful  of  milk 

2  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder 

1  teaspoonful  of  vanilla 

1  teaspoonful  of  lemon  extract 

}4  teaspoonful  of  salt 

ZVi  cupfuls  of  flour 

Cream  the  shortening  and  sugar 
two  minutes.  Add  the  eggs,  extracts, 
salt  and  milk  and  beat  well.  Add  the 
rest  of  the  ingredients  and  when 
blended,  chill  two  hours  or  over  night. 
Roll  out  very  thin  on  a  floured  board 
and  cut  with  a  cooky  cutter  about 
two  inches  in  diameter.  Place  a  tea- 
spoonful of  the  date  filling  on  one 
cooky  and  top  with  another.  Press 
down  into  place,  using  the  edge  of  a 
fork  to  press  the  edges  together. 
Make  four  fork  pricks  on  the  top  of 
each  filled  cooky.  Place  three  inches 
apart  on  a  greased  cooky  sheet  and 
bake  for  15  minutes  in  a  moderate 
oven  (375  degrees). 
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What  They  Say 
about  the 

NEW 

SUNSET 


▼    ▼  T 

1  California  Housewife's 
Impressions 

1.  HAVE  just  received 
I  hrcc  issues  of  >  our  ncv»  maga- 
zine.   Ii         a  long  fell  want 
for  me.    I  here  i»  nothing 
need  ><>  much  here  in  <  lalifornia 

n~  a  good  \«  extern  magazine.  I 

have  read  everj  article  in  them 
and  find  itu'\  arc  all  live,  inter- 
esting reading.  I  particularly 
cnjo\  Sidney  It.  Mitchell's 
garden  dissertal  ion-. 
I  >a  \  B  in  a  Honolulu  I  teach  Cot- 
tage," ami  "V  \  ixit  to  a  (!an- 
oncita  Garden.*'-  Mr>.  M.  M.. 
Crockett.  California. 


A  Man  from  Portland 
Speaks  His  Mind 


T 


V  E  find  each  succeed- 
ing issue  of  SUNSET  more  and 
more  interest  in::.  ^  ou  are  cer- 
tainly doing  fine — and  super- 
fine—  in  some  of  your  attrac- 
tive feature*.  \\  you  suc- 
cess and  a  big  circulation. — 
F.  It.  >..  Portland.  Oregon. 

▼  TV 


And  this  from  Honolulu 


LECEIA  ED  my  first  copy 
of  the  new  SUNSET.  I  am  very 
much  interested  in  your  gar- 
den suggestions,  lily  ponds  es- 
pecially. I  would  suggest  you 
give  US  subscribers  more  de- 
taUs  on  garden  improvements. 
My  whole  family  takes  great 
delight  in  reading  the  maga- 
zine and  looking  at  the  illus- 
trations. The  younger  mem- 
bers take  great  interest  in  the 
home  decorations  and  cooking. 
For  my  part  1  think  it's  a  maga- 
zine worth  while  reading. — 
J.  N.,  Honolulu,  T.  H. 

V    V  V 

Tell  Your  Friends  about 
this  new 

SUNSET 

The  Western  Magazine 
of  Good  Ideas 


VCTV 

the 


Date  Filling 

1%  rupfuls  of  chopped,  seeded  date 

1  tahlcspoonful  of  Hour 

2  tablospoonfuls  of  lemon  juice 

toaspoonful  of  salt 
r'a  cupful  of  sugar 
}  •>  toaspoonful  of  cinnamon 
2  tahlespoonfuls  of  water 

Mix  the  ingredients  and  cook 
slowly,  stirring  constantly  until 
tilling  thickens.  Cool  before  spreading 
upon  the  cookies.  This  tilling  is  also 
good  for  tarts. 

Nut  Oatmeal  Cookies 

1  scant  cupful  of  shortening 

2  rupfuls  of  hrown  sugar 

1  toaspoonful  of  cinnamon 
1  toaspoonful  of  cloves 
1  toaspoonful  of  nutmeg 
}  2  toaspoonful  of  salt 

1  toaspoonful  of  vanilla 

2  eggs 

H  cupful  of  milk 

1  cupful  of  chopped  figs 

1  2  cupful  of  chopped  nuts 

1  cupful  of  oatmeal 

2 1  2  eupfuls  of  flour 

1  teaspoonful  of  soda 

1  toaspoonful  of  baking  powder 

Cream  the  shortening  and  sugar 
until  creamy.  Add  the  spices,  vanilla, 
salt,  eggs  and  milk  and  beat  for  two 
minutes.  Add  the  rest  of  the  ingredi- 
ents and  blend  thoroughly.  Break  off 
small  bits  of  the  dough  with  a  spoon 
and  flatten  out,  three  inches  apart  on 
a  greased  cooky  tin.  Bake  in  a  moder- 
ately slow  oven  (350  degrees)  for  12 
minutes.  Oatmeal  cookies  require 
slower,  longer  baking  than  plain  sugar 
cookies.  This  recipe  makes  four  dozen 
cookies. 

Spiced  Prune  Cup  Cakes 

J/2  cupful  of  shortening 
1  Yi  eupfuls  of  sugar 
4  eggs 

1  cupful  of  water 
\Yi  teaspoonfuls  of  cinnamon 
1  toaspoonful  of  nutmeg 
2%  eupfuls  of  flour 
4  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder 
1  teaspoonful  of  vanilla 
Yi  teaspoonful  of  salt 
1  teaspoonful  of  allspice 
%  toaspoonful  of  cloves 
Vi  cupful  of  chopped  walnuts 
%  cupful  of  cooked,  drained  chopped 
prunes 

Cream  shortening;  add  sugar  and 
cream  well  again.  Add  beaten  eggs, 
one  at  a  time,  beating  well  after  each 
addition.  Add  water  and  fold  in  flour 
which  has  been  sifted  with  other  dry 
ingredients.  Add  vanilla,  nuts  and 
prunes.  Bake  in  small  muffin  pans  in 
a  moderate  oven  (350  degrees)  for  45 
minutes.  These  need  not  be  frosted  as 
they  keep  better  without  icing. 


to  sift  flour  in  a  paper 
plate,  then  bend  plate 
slightly  and  pour  flour 
into  the  bowl. 


Snow  Crowned  Qianb ' 
Shoulder  the  Shi 

JASPER 

IN  lllf  !  \WIHAN  not  MIS 

Find  new  adventure  in  this  land  of 
rugged  mountain  beauty  ..  .with  Jasper 
Park  Lodge  as  headquarters.  Trail  ride 
or  motor  to  Angel  Glacier  on  Mt. 
Edith  Cavell.  View  the  cavernous 
depths  of  Maligne  Canyon;  the  gran- 
deur of  the  wonderful  Ramparts  Range ; 
the  sky-blue  waters  of  Pyramid  Lakes 
and  the  majesty  of  towering,  snow- 
crested  Pyramid  Mountain. 

Shoot  thrilling  rounds  of  golf  on  the 
finest  18-hole  course  in  the  Canadian 
Rockies;  loosen  up  your  racquet  arm 
on  hard,  fast  tennis  courts  at  Jasper 
Park  Lodge. 

Mountain  climbing  —  up  neighbor- 
ing heights  and  back  between  meals, 
or  extended  trips  with  Swiss  guides  to 
high  summits;  conducted  expeditions 
to  Mt.  Robson  and  to  the  Columbia 
Ice  Fields. 

Or  relax  and  rest  in  the  comfort  of 
your  fully-serviced  log  villa.  Evenings 
of  bridge,  music  and  dancing  at  the  cen- 
tral lodge  — canoeing  on  Lac  Beauvert  — 
a  delightful  social  atmosphere  with  vis- 
itors from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  way  to  see  Jasper  is  on  the  great 
Triangle  Tour  of  British  Columbia  — 
1200  miles  by  rail  and  600  miles  by 
water,  with  an  optional  side -trip  to 
Alaska. 

Jasper  Qolf  Week  <  September  7th  to  14th 

For  detailed  information  and 
reservations  at  Jasper  Park  Lodge,  consult 
the  nearest  Canad  an  National  office^ 


Send  for  booklets  on 
Triangle  Tour  and 
Jasper  Park  Lodges 


Hanadian  National 

^Tne  Largest  Hftilwap  System  in  America 


W.  J.  GILKERSON 
689  Market  Street 
San  Francisco 

J.  F.  McGUIRE 
1329  Fourth  Avenue 
Seattle 


H.  R.  BULLEN 
607  So.  Grand  Ave. 
Los  Angeles 

A.  B.  HOLTORP 
302  Yamhill  Street 
Portland 
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Process 
Packed 
in  Tins 


original 

Creation! 

IMITATED?  Widely!  But  the  imitations 
are  only  imitations.  An  artist  whose 
forte  is  confections,  created  Almond 
Roca — ?nd  the  creation  is  still  his.  It  is 
neither  cream  candy,  hard  candy  nor 
chocolate.  It  is  as  individualistic  as  the 
Charmed  Land  from  whence  it  comes 
—  and  as  thoroughly  captivating.  We  invite 
you  to  make  its  acquaintance  with  this  under- 
standing: Ifyou  know  another  confection  irs 
equal  we  will  return  your  money.*  *  *  Should 
you  not  readily  locate  an  Almond  Roca  dealer 
address  us  direct,  including  a  dollar  and  a 
half  for  a  prepaid  package.  Also  include  your 
dealer's  name  that  we  might  offer  him  our 
Almond  Roca  proposition. ***Brown6'Haley, 
Confectioners  to  the  Elect,  Tacoma,  Washington. 

Brown  &  Haley's 


/tlmond 


oAmerica's  Finest  Confection 

...and  here's  a  new 
summer  dessert.  , 

Try  this  new  and 
delicious  Marsh- 
mallow  Date  Mousse 
— notice  the  delicate 
and  tempting  flavor 
which  Mapleine  adds. 
You'll  find  many  sum- 
mer  desserts  are  enriched  by  this  famous 
syrup-maker  and  flavoring. 

M.arshmalloiv  Date  Mousse 

Add  one  teaspoon  Mapleine  to  one  cup  cream  and  whip 
until  stiff.  Cut  up  twelve  marshmallows  and  one-balf 
cup  dates  and  add  to  above.  Pout  this  into  a  mould  and 
chill  thoroughly  ot  pack  in  ice  and  salt,  then  free^. 
Alice  Bradley's  "Mapleine  Cookery"  sent  free  upon 
request.  Crescent  Manufacturing  Company,  Depart- 
ment i6,  Seattle,  Washington. 

MAPLEINE 

For  syrup  for  flavoring 


The  Martin  Incinerator 

Has  Many  Exclusive  Advantages 

Heavy  tank-steel  and  thick  cast  iron 
construction  that  will  last  for  years; 
a  patented  perforated  inner  flue  that 
prevents  clogging  and  insures  com- 
plete burning  of  contents;  an  unusually  large 
opening  that  easily  handles  grocery  cartons, 
shrub  trimmings  and  other  bulky  trash. 
Needs  to  be  emptied  only  two  or  three  times 


Three  Si;es 

$15.50  $29.50  $49.50 
5  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL 

If  notsatisfiedinthisperiod, 
money  cheerfully  refunded 

Martin  Iron  Works 

Dept.  s 

1222  E.  28th  St.,  Los  Angeles       Endorsed  by 
Box  757,  Arcade  Station    Health,  Sanitary 
Phane  Humbolt  3407      and  Fire  Official* 
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Berries  at  Their  Best 

Prize- Winners  in  the  Western  Berry  Recipe 
Contest  Announced  in  the  May  Issue 

AT  first  thought,  berries  in  general  are  not  so  typically  western  as 
most  of  the  other  fruits  and  vegetables  that  we  have  been  featuring 
in  this  series  of  recipe  contests  calling  for  new  and  original  ways 
of  using  western-produced  foods.    Western-grown  berries  are  in  a  class 
by  themselves,  however,  and  so  we  feel  that  they  deserve  a  place  in  this 
series. 

The  first  prize  recipe  has  the  interesting  title,  "Mt.  Shasta  Surprise 
Dessert."  It  is  contributed  by  Mrs.  Howard  Lynch,  of  Seattle,  Washing- 
ton, who  receives  the  S5  prize. 

Mt.  Shasta  Surprise  Dessert 

For  the  base  of  the  "mountain"  bake  a  cake  in  a  round  tin.  You  may 
use  any  favorite  recipe  for  a  simple  cake.  Here  is  the  one  I  use: 
\i  cupful  of  shortening  4  tablespoonfuls  of  cocoa  or 

1  cupful  of  sugar  ground  chocolate 

1  egg  \\A  cupfuls  of  flour 

1  cupful  of  sour  milk  teaspoonful  of  salt 

]/2  teaspoonful  of  soda  1  teaspoonful  of  vanilla 

Mix  in  the  order  given,  creaming  shortening  and  sugar,  and  sifting  the 
soda,  cocoa,  flour  and  salt  together.  A  little  more  flour  may  be  needed, 
depending  on  the  kind  used.  Bake  35  to  40  minutes  in  a  moderate  oven 
(375  degrees). 

For  the  top  of  the  mountain,  make  a  cornstarch  pudding  as  follows: 
3  cupfuls  of  milk  1  egg,yolk  and  white 

x/2  cupful  of  sugar  separated 
6  tablespoonf ills  of  cornstarch  1  cupful  of  loganberries 

Scald  the  milk,  reserving  a  little  to  mix  with  the  sugar,  cornstarch  and 
egg  yolk,  which  are  blended  together.  Stir  into  the  hot  milk  and  cook, 
over  hot  water,  until  smooth  and  thick.  Take  from  the  fire  and  fold  in  the 
stiffly  beaten  egg  white;  when  nearly  cool,  carefully  fo'd  in  the  logan- 
berries. Mold  in  a  deep  round  bowl  which  has  been  quickly  dipped  into 
cold  water  to  prevent  sticking. 

Now  we  are  ready  to  put  the  mountain  together.  Place  the  cake  on  a 
large  round  serving  plate,  and  if  desired,  ice  thinly  with  uncooked  choco- 
late icing.  Invert  the  pudding  carefully  in  the  exact  center  of  the  cake. 
Pile  the  top  high  with  whipped  cream  to  represent  snow,  and  scatter  any 
kind  of  coarsely  cut  nutmeats  on  the  edge  of  the  cake  below.  The  pink 
glow  of  the  loganberries  will  gleam  through  the  snowy  ridges  of  cream  like 
the  sunset  tints  on  a  real  mountain.  A  silver  cake  may  be  used  for  the 
foundation  for  parties,  but  most  men  seem  to  prefer  a  dark  cake.  To 
serve,  cut  into  wedge-shaped  portions  like  a  pie. 

Mrs.  J.  S.  Horn,  of  South  Pasadena,  California,  receives  a  $1  prize  for 
her  "Blackberry  Crumb  Pudding."  The  other  contributors  whose  recipes 
are  given  below  receive  SI  each,  also. 

Blackberry  Crumb  Pudding 

Into  a  buttered  casserole  or  deep  glass  baking  dish  place  alternate 
layers  of  blackberries  and  bread  crumbs,  dotting  the  crumbs  with  butter 
and  sprinkling  the  berries  with  sugar  as  each  layer  is  added.  The  top 
layer  should  be  crumbs,  sprinkled  with  sugar  and  dotted  with  butter. 
Cover  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  (375  degrees)  until  berries  are  well 
cooked,  then  uncover,  let  brown,  and  serve  warm  with  hard  sauce  or 
whipped  cream. 

From  Mrs.  F.  W.  Stevens,  Portland,  Oregon,  comes  this  rule  for  making 
Strawberry  Fritters.  Other  berries  may  be  used  in  place  of  those  called 
for,  of  course. 

Strawberry  Fritters 

1  cupful  of  flour  1  egg 

14  teaspoonful  of  salt  2A  cupful  of  milk 

iy2  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder  2  cupfuls  of  berries,  halved 

Sift  dry  ingredients  together;  add  the  beaten  egg  and  milk,  and  beat 
until  smooth.  Fold  in  the  halved  berries,  and  drop  by  spoonfuls  into 
deep  hot  fat  (390  degrees  on  the  frying-thermometer)  and  let  brown, 
turning  once.  Drain  on  paper,  dredge  with  powdered  sugar,  and  serve  hot. 

Blueberry  Cobbler  comes  from  Mrs.  Fred  W.  Adams,  of  Benicia,  Cali- 
fornia. Other  berries  may  be  used  if  desired. 
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Blueberry  Cobbler 

2  cupfuls  of  flour 

\i  cupful  of  suniir 

4  tenspoonfuls  of  baking  powder 

]/2  teaspoonful  of  salt 

cupful  of  shortening 
Y<i  cupful  of  milk 

legg       ,    .  • 

1  can  of  blueberries  (or  1  pint  of 

fresh  cooked  ones,  sweetened  to 
taste) 

2  tablespoon fuls  of  Hour 

Sift  flour  once  before  measuring, 
then  mix  and  sift  first  four  ingredients 
together.  Cut  in  the  shortening  with 
a  pastry  Maker  or  two  knives;  heat  the 
egg  well,  add  the  milk,  and  stir  lightly 
into  the  dry  ingredients.  Mix  a  little 
of  the  blueberry  juice  with  the  2 
tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  then  stir  it 
into  the  berries.  Put  them  into  a  pud- 
ding dish,  pour — or  rather,  drop — the 
batter  over  the  berries,  and  bake  in  a 
hot  oven  (400  degrees)  for  about  30 
minutes.  The  syrup  will  boil  up  be- 
tween the  dough.  This  recipe  serves 
eight. 

~Mrs.  W.  T.  MacLaughlin,  of  Wil- 
mington, California,  sends  a  recipe 
for  Strawberry  Supreme. 

Strawberry  Supreme 

4  tablespoonfuls  of  quick-cooking 

tapioca 
2  cupfuls  of  hot  water 
1  cupful  of  sugar 
1  teaspoonful  of  butter 
1  pint  of  strawberries 

Cook  the  first  four  ingredients  to- 
gether until  clear.  Let  cool.  Wash 
and  hull  the  berries,  cut  in  halves, 
sprinkle  with  sugar,  and  let  stand  in 
the  refrigerator  half  an  hour  in  their 
own  juice.  Stir  into  the  chilled  tapi- 
oca, and  serve  with  whipped  cream. 

An  interesting  recipe  for  Berry  Par- 
fait  comes  from  Mrs.  E.  C.  Bacus,  of 
Alameda,  California. 

Berry  Parfait 

1  box  of  berries  (any  kind  desired) 

Yi  cupful  of  powdered  sugar 

)/2  cupful  of  raw  rice 

14  cupful  of  sugar 

1  cupful  of  whipped  cream 

Prepare  and  wash  the  berries, 
drain,  spread  on  a  shallow  dish  and 
sprinkle  with  the  powdered  sugar. 
Place  in  the  refrigerator  for  an  hour. 
Wash  the  rice,  cook  rapidly  in  boiling 
salted  water  until  tender,  then  drain 
and  chill.  Just  before  serving  mix 
lightly  with  the  whipped  cream  and 
sugar  and  the  berries,  which  have 
been  drained  free  from  juice.  Pile 
lightly  in  sherbet  glasses,  and  garnish 
with  whipped  cream  and  whole  ber- 
ries. Strawberries  and  raspberries  are 
delicious  in  this. 

We  hope  that  every  one  of  you  who 
read  these  recipes  will  enjoy  them 
thoroughly,  and  that  you  yourself  will 
be  inspired  to  take  part  in  the  very 
next  contest.  Why  not  start  with  the 
one  announced  in  the  Kitchen  Cabi- 
net in  this  issue? — The  Editors. 


If  s  a  Good  Idea 

to  read  the  New  SUNSET 


he  neM  Sunset  is  I  lie 
western  magazine  of  good  ideas. 
It  is  new  from  cover  to  cover  and 
in  each  issue  you  will  find  dozens 
of  good  ideas  that  will  help  you 
with 

Your  Garden 

▼  ▼  Cooking 

T    ▼    Home  Planning 

▼  ▼    Interior  Decorating 

▼  ▼    Vacation  Plans 


and  many  other  all  western,  all 
interesting  features. 


Tell  Your  Neighbors 


about  this  progressive 
new  Sunset.  They  will  appreciate 
your  kindness  in  letting  them  see 
your  copy.  The  blank  below  is 
for  their  benefit  as  well  as  yours. 
Point  out  to  them  that  a  full 
year's  enjoyment  may  be  had  for 
only  one  dollar  or  better  yet, 
three  years'  enjoyment  for  just 
two  dollars. 


For  An  Extra  Income 

Your  garden  club,  your 
church  society,  or  yourself 
may  be  interested  in  a  simple 
convenient  method  of  secur- 
ing an  extra  income.  Write 
to  Sunset  Magazine  for  full 
details. 


USE  THIS  COUPON 
NOW 


SUNSET  MAGAZINE  IT  Just  attach  a  dollar  bill,  money  order, 

104.^  Sansnme  Street  J    or  check  to  coupon,  or  if  you  prefer  a  I 

lU4b  sansome  street  *   bm  wiU  be  maUed  to  you  later    Wri|e  » 

San  Francisco,  California         [^additional  names  in  margin   of  page.  JJ 

]  One  year  for  $1.00  □  Three  years  for  $2.00 

Name  

Address  

City  and  State  


6o 
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ii  let  imtk, 

HOPE 
S  TO  K E S 


C<olor,  fire,  brilliance, 
hardness  —  they  are  the 
precious  qualities  that 
make  Hope  synthetic 
stones  the  natural  choice 
for  fine  jewelry.  Look  for 
the  ""Heller  Hope"  tag  on 
rings  and  other  jewelry 
—  it  is  your  stone  guar- 
antee.   W  rile  for  booklet. 

It  »  V  E 

Rub*  Zircon 

Ultralite  hmerada 

Sapphire  Hozi  rcon 

Ceylon  Sapphire  Blue  SpincL  etc. 


HOPE  STONES  ARE  CREATED  BY 
THE  MAKERS  OF  DELTA  H  PEARLS 


L  HELLER  A  SOX,  I  nr.,  IS  W.  47  St..  X.Y.I'. 


V 


Beauties 
Have  Used  It 
for  40  Years! 


Ml  this  time  KREMOLA  Face  Cream  ha?  been  the  most 
:herished  beauty  secret  of  thousands  of  women —  proving 
ts  wonderful  power  to  beautify  and  "youthify"  the  skin. 
Phe  woman  who  is  young  and  beautiful  should  have  it ;  and 
-  she  who  is  past  her 

prime  must  get  its 
marvelous  help  in 
strengthening  tissues, 
smoothing  lines  and 
t  whitening  the  skin 
SftM  Beautiful  Because  of  the  cura- 
ive,  purifying  qualities  Kremolais  remarkably  effective  in 
£czema  arid  other  skin  troubles.  At  your  dealer's,  or  sent 
wstpaid  by  mail.  Large  package  $1.25.  Writeforfreebook. 

Dr.  C.  H.  Berry  Co. 

2969  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois 


Makes  the 


Good  Looks 
for  the  Traveler 

'By  Jean  Ashcroft 


FREE 


Heauty 
'Book 


EVERY  woman  knows  that  when 
she  goes  traveling,  she  is  torn 
between  two  desires:  one,  to 
demonstrate  to  the  traveling  world 
at  large  that  she  can  keep  clean  and 
fresh  and  pleasant  in  spite  of  dust, 
tiredness,  and  the  necessity  for  keep- 
ing clothes  in  a  suitcase;  the  other,  to 
give  up  and  let  go  and  just  be  careless. 

The  arguments  are  all  in  favor  of 
one's  following  the  first  course.  It  is 
a  struggle,  to  be  sure,  but  isn't  it  a 
sfuggle  to  be  superlatively  clean  and 
well  groomed  anywhere  and  any  timer 
I  think  it  is.  In  the  case  of  train  travel, 
particularly  if  one  is  crossing  the 
desert  or  hot  plains  of  the  Middle 
West,  the  struggle  at  least  gives  one 
something  to  do  and  prevents  possible 
boredom. 

"How  to  be  beautiful  though 
traveling"  requires  considerable 
thought  and  preparation  in  advance. 
I  cannot  lay  down  inflexible  laws  that 
you  must  follow,  but  perhaps  these 
suggestions,  gleaned  from  experience 
and  observation  and  conversation  will 
help  you  to  achieve  that  comfortable 
feeling  of  knowing  you  look  smart  and 
attractive  even  in  the  midst  of  dis- 
couragements. 

I  must  say,  before  discussing  this 
matter  of  what  to  do,  that  train  travel 
has  been  made  much  more  comfort- 
able and  conducive  to  good  appear- 
ance in  the  last  few  years.  A  number 
of  the  transcontinental  trains  provide 
maid  service,  so  that  one  may  have 
dresses  pressed,  enjoy  a  good  sham- 
poo and  manicure  en  route,  and, 
greatest  bliss  of  all,  a  shower  bath 
daily. 

But  to  go  back  to  the  planning  for 
beauty  on  the  trip.  Some  thought 
should  be  given  to  the  way  in  which 
creams  and  such  are  cared  for  in  the 
suitcase.  One  of  the  greatest  helps  to 
orderliness  that  I  have  enjoyed  dur- 
ing the  past  year  or  more  is  a  small 
leather  case,  which  holds  all  the  awk- 
wardly shaped  tubes  and  jars  and 
tools  of  the  trade  of  personal  beauty. 
I  believe  these  cases  were  originated 
for  men,  for  the  compact  carrying  of 
shaving  equipment;  but  they  are  so 


admirable  for  the  purpose  mentioned 
above  that  surely  the  men  will  not 
object  to  our  adopting  them  too. 

There  are  various  other  smart  and 
useful  arrangements  for  carrying  these 
necessary  articles.  A  fitted  suitcase  is 
a  splendid  foundation  on  which  to 
build  one's  equipment,  but  I  have 
never  yet  seen  a  suitcase  that  would 
comfortably  hold  all  the  things  I  de- 
mand when  traveling! 

The  fitted  case,  if  you  have  one,  will 
supply  comb  and  brush,  nail-file, 
powder  box,  soap  container,  tooth- 
brush holder,  hanci  mirror,  and  var- 
ious other  pieces.  But  you  will  need 
some  sort  of  case,  rubber-lined  roll, 
bag,  or  the  like — to  hold  tooth  paste, 
creams,  and  incidentals. 

A  word  about  tooth-brushes  while 
traveling.  Do  by  all  means  take  two 
brushes,  and  use  them  alternately. 
(This  advice  is  just  as  good  at  home, 
too,  you  know.)  And  a  small  jar  of 
table  salt  may  well  be  tucked  in,  in 
which  to  dip  your  brush  each  time 
after  you  have  finished  using  it.  The 
salt  will  sterilize  the  brush  excellently. 
A  closed  suitcase  is  a  fine  incubator 
for  bacteria,  and  it  is  practically  im- 
possible to  allow  the  brush  to  dry 
thoroughly  in  the  open  air  as  one  does 
at  home.  A  bottle  of  mouth  wash  is 
most  appreciated  too. 

For  thorough  cleansing  of  your  face, 
neck  and  hands — which  will  need  to 
be  done  two  or  three  times  a  day — 
you  will  need  four  things:  a  thin 
cleansing  cream,  to  be  applied  gener- 
ously and  allowed  to  soak  in  a  few 
minutes;  cleansing  tissues,  with  which 
gently  to  wipe  away  the  dirt  and  oil; 
a  skin  freshener  or  mild  astringent,  to 
be  applied  with  a  bit  of  absorbent 
cotton,  to  close  the  pores  and  make 
your  face  feel  glowingly  clean;  and  a 
light  vanishing  cream  to  serve  as  a 
base  for  powder. 

You  will  need  to  include  a  heavier 
tissue  cream  for  use  at  night,  after  re- 
moving with  cleansing  cream  and  tis- 
sues all  the  make-up  and  the  soil  that 
you  may  have  accumulated  during 
the  day.  This  is  very  necessary  when 
traveling,  for  the  strain  of  trying  to 
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NO  matter  how  often  the  scalp 
and  hair  are  shampooed  the 
ordinary  way,  Adult  Cradle  Crust  will 
still  remain.  This  deeply  entrenched 
scalp  crust  will  not  respond  to  old 
methods.  There  is  only  one  way  to 
be  perfectly  sure. 

"Hair-A-Gain"  dissolves  and  banish- 
es Adult  Cradle  Crust  where  all  other 
soaps,  shampoos,  so-called  systems 
and  treatments  fail. 

"Hair-A-Gain"  was  discovered 
and  formulated  primarily  for 
this  purpose:  to  remove  per- 
manently Adult  Cradle  Crust, 
the  now  recognized  cause  of 
fading,  thinning  hair. 


If  you  are  skeptical — if  you  have  been 
led  to  believe,  because  of  many  dis- 
appointments, that  there  is  nothing 
that  will  restore  hair  to  its  former 
beauty  and  health  —  just  try  this  new 
method  of  getting  rid  of  Adult  Cradle 
Crust.  A  surprise  awaits  you. 

Try  "Hair-A-Gain".  You  can  actually 
see  the  results  in  five  days.  And  the 
new  feeling  of  perfect  cleanliness  in 
scalp  and  hair  will  be  a  source  of 
delight  after  you  have  tried 
this  simple,  scientific  over- 
night method. 

"Hair-A-Gain"  is  obtainable 
wherever  toilet  goods  are 
sold.  Start  in  tonight! 


Georgia  0.  George 

— Nationally  known  lecturer  and  authority  on  the  scalp 
and  hair,  is  the  originator  of ' 'Hair-A-Gain ' '  Systemethod 


V.  S.  Pal.  Off. 

Copyright  1929,  Georgia  O.  Georgr,  Inc. 
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r eg  hang  on  the  line  like 
white  flags  of  cleanliness — these 
snow-white  clothes  were  dirty  yester- 
day. Yet,  the  tap-water  in  which  they 
were  washed  was  hard. 

But  that  hard  water  was  softened 
with  Melo.  It  became  a  wonderful 
cleaner,  even  without  soap.  No  hard- 
ness in  the  water.  No  dirty  ring.  No 
scum  got  into  the  fabric  of  the  clothes 
and  made  them  grayish  white.  The 
hard  water,  softened  with  Alelo,  was 
just  like  rain  water. 

Use  Melo  wherever  you  want  soft 
water.  Put  two  tablespoonfuls  in  the 
bathtub.  No  dirty  ring  to  scrub  from 
the  tub!  Put  two  tablespoonfuls  in  the 
washtubs.  Put  a  tablespoon!  ul  in  the 
dishpan.  Alelo  saves  soap. 

Melo  costs  only  10  cents  a  can 
(slightly  higher  in  far  western  states). 
Buy  3  and  put  one  in  the  kitchen,  one 
in  the  laundry  and  one  in  the  bathroom. 
Get  it  at  your  grocer's. 

THE  HYGIENIC  PRODUCTS  CO. 
Canton,  Ohio 
Manufacturers  of  Sam-Flush 


MAR.D  WATER.  PLUS  MEL'O  MAKES  SOFT  WATER. 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


WATER  SOFTENED  WITH  MELO 
IS    A    REMARKABLE  CLEANER 


10  cents 


The  water  in  the  United 
States  is  generally  Jrom  5 
to  25  times  too  hard.  Alelo 
Will  make  the  water  in  your 
city  as  sojt  as  rain  water. 


Mercolized  Wax 
Keeps  Skin  Young 

Remove  all  blemishes  and  discolorationa  by  regularly  using 
pire  Mercolized  Wax.  Get  an  ounce,  and  use  as  directed. 
Fine,  i  •  invisible  particles  of  aged  skin  peel  off.  until  all 
defects,  such  as  pimples,  liver  Bpots.  tan.  freckles  and  large 
pores  have  disappeared.  Skin  is  beautifully  clear,  soft  and 
velvety,  and  face  looks  years  younger.  Mercolized  Wax 
brings  out  the  hidden  beauty.  To  quickly  remove  wrink- 
les and  other  age  lines,  u?e  this  face  lotion:  1  ounce  pow- 
dered aaxolite  and  1  half  pint  witch  hazel.    At  Drug  Stores. 


Complexion  Requisites 


see  everything  there  is  to  see — and 
that  usually  in  brilliant  sunlight — is 
sure  to  bring  lines  around  the  eyes. 
Then,  too,  dry  winds  wreak  havoc  on 
one's  complexion. 

A  compact  manicure  outfit,  with  a 
good  long  blunt  nail  file  to  accompany 
it,  will  tempt  one  to  give  her  nails  an 
extra  few  minutes  of  attention  each 
day  at  some  time  when  the  dressing 
room  is  not  crowded  with  women 
dressing  or  undressing. 

A  heavy  hairnet  worn  at  night  will 
help  to  train  one's  locks  in  the  way 
they  should  go,  and  is  less  conspicuous 
than  a  fancy  cap  which  might  be 
charming  in  one's  own  bedroom.  By 
the  same  token,  a  rather  tailored  type 
of  kimono  is  smarter  for  Pullman  wear 
than  a  frilly  negligee,  which  looks  de- 
cidedly out  of  place. 

It  is  my  personal  opinion  that  a 
good  long  trip  occasionally  is  a  good 
thing  for  one's  appearance,  for  it  en- 
tails a  checking  up  on  one's  habits 
and  acts  as  a  stimulus  to  better  daily 
care.   

J\uggets 

of 

Garden  Gold 

FREMONTIA  MEXICANA 
makes  an  excellent  garden  shrub, 
especially  when  one  attempts 
to  continue  a  Spanish  theme 
in  the  gardens  around  a  Span- 
ish home.  Its  flowers  are  golden- 
orange  in  color,  shading  to  a  rich  red- 
dish-brown on  the  under  side.  The 
plant  grows  from  5  to  20  feet  tall,  and 
blossoms  throughout  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  year.  As  the  plant  is  hard 
to  grow  from  seed,  it  is  usually  bought 
from  nurseries  in  large  cans,  then 
transplanted.  The  shrub  may  be 
moved  from  the  can  almost  any  time 
during  the  year,  although  it  will  prob- 
ably do  best  if  transplanted  in  the 
spring.  It  is  best  to  fill  the  bottom  of 
the  hole  with  a  little  gravel  before 
putting  the  plant  in,  as  the  Fremontia 
needs  good  drainage,  and,  in  fact,  dis- 
likes water  in  the  summer  time. 

■J"         +  + 

Beware  of  rubbish  piles.  A  poorly 
concealed  junk  or  burning  pile  often 
ru  ns  the  effect  of  an  excellent  garden. 
The  danger  of  accumulating  unsightly 
piles  can  be  removed  by  installing  or 
building  an  incinerator.  Some  inciner- 
ators are  designed  to  resemble  a  piece 
of  garden  pottery. 

"Red  Gum"  eucalyptus  do  not  sap 
the  surrounding  soil  as  do  other  varie- 
ties of  eucalyptus.  It  is  well  to  bear 
this  fact  in  mind  if  there  are  any  euca- 
lyptus trees  in  your  garden,  or  if  you 
plan  to  plant  any  of  these  trees. 


soothing  to 

eyes 

Always  apply  Murine  after 
swimming,  motoring  and 
other  outdoor  activities  to  re- 
lieve eye  irritation.  It  not  only 
soothes  away  the  burning  feel- 
ing but  clears  up  the  blood- 
shot condition.  60c.  Trv  it ! 


1JI 


cor  Your 

EYES 


FRECKLES 


.  .  Vgmove  . 
this  ugly  /77 as \ 

There's  no  longer  the  slightest  need  of 
feeling  ashamed  of  your  freckles,  as  Othine — 
double  strength — is  guaranteed  to  remove 
these  homely  spots. 

Simply  get  an  ounce  of  Othine  from  any 
drug  or  department  store  and  apply  a  little 
of  it  night  and  morning  and  you  should  soon 
see  that  even  the  worst  freckles  have  begun 
to  disappear,  while  the  lighter  ones  have 
vanished  entirely.  It  is  seldom  that  more 
than  an  ounce  is  needed  to  completely  clear 
the  skin  and  gain  a  beautiful  complexion. 

Be  sure  to  ask  for  double  strength  Othine, 
as  this  is  sold  under  guarantee  of  money 
back  if  it  fails  to  remove  your  freckles. 

OTHINE 

DOUBLE  STRENGTH 


Callouses 

Quick  relief  for  callouses,  burn- 
ing soles,  tender  spots  by  these 
soothing,  healing  pads. 

Mall  drug,  shoe and dept.  itora.35t 

DlScholVs 

Xino-pads 


Put  one  on  — 
the  pain  is  gonet 
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STRAV\#  %HAT 

AND  ©VER(£OAT 


cAn  oddly  assorted  pair!  One 
^u'd  see  nowhere,  but  in  San 
Francisco — where  the  average 
temperature  is  5  8°.  A  vacation 
at  'The  Clift — one  of  the  finer 
hotels — may  be  as  gay  as  you 
choose  without  one  hour  of  hot 
discomfort.  Convenient  to  golf, 
beaches,  parks  and  wonderous 
motor  trips.  500  rooms  each 
with  bath,  40  spacious  suites. 

RATES  PER  DAY: 

Single  .  .  .  from  $3.00 
Double  .  .  from  $5  00 

Write  for  booklet 
of  summer  jaunts 


TH  E 

CLIFT 

an  Fmncisccr' 


A  metropolitan  setting  for  a  resort  -vacation 


Rock-a-Bye 
Combination 
Stand  and  Swing 

White  enamel  stand;  swing 
of  white  washable  duck. 
Can  be  placed  anywhere 
in  house,  on  porch  or  on 
lawn.  Safe.  At  dealers  or 
by  express. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG 
of  nursery  specialties 
PERFECTION  MFC.  CO. 
2703  N.  Leffingwell  A™., 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


GRAY  HAIR 

GOES  IN  10  MINUTES! 

Money  back  if  it  fades  apain' 
My  French  MAGI  Compound 
leaves  no  streaks.  No  stains  on 
linen  or  scalp.  Penetrates  all 
through  each  hair.  Stands  any 
amount  of  washing,  shampoo- 
ioE  and  curling.  Leaves  hair 
soft  and  silky.  Guaranteed 
harmless.  Easily  applied  in 
few  minutes.  Only  one  application.  $2.00  outfit  for  only  $1.45,  to 
introduce  quickly.  Send  M.  0.  or  pay  C.  O.  D.  plus  20  cents 
postage.  I  guarantee  you  will  1«  greatly  pleased.   Plain  wrapper. 

MAISON  JEUNESSE,  17  Park  Row,  New  York.  MD-18S 


C'uticiira  Tsclciuii 

.  lul i-i  />> ir  .  .  Prophylactic 
Fragrant  and  Mtefreshing 
The  Ideal  Skin  and  Baby  Powder.  A  delightful 
perfume  for  the  (.kin  after  bathing. 
25c.  everywhere    Sample  Free 
>>  «  Cnticura,n  Dept.  L.,  ,lMalden,  jttati 


Water  snails  often  prove  an  aid  to 
garden  pools  in  that  they  act  as 
sca\  engers. 

A  damp  spot  in  the  garden  may  he 
utilized  by  planting  raspberries,  whose 
plants  require  much  water. 

T  •p  *r 

A  screen  of  fine  mesh  chicken  wire 
is  often  valuable  in  protecting  the 
roots  of  young  plants  from  the  go- 
phers. The  screen  should  form  a 
basket  with  the  plant  set  into  it.  Inch 
to  half-inch  mesh  will  do  for  the  pur- 
pose, as  it  will  keep  out  the  gophers, 
but  still  permit  the  roots  to  grow 
through  the  holes  as  the  plants  grow 
larger. 

+       +  + 

An  unusual  variety  of  California 
poppy  is  Vesuvius.  It  is  a  deep 
orange-red  in  color,  and  can  be  pur- 
chased at  most  of  the  large  seetl 
stores. 

4*        +  + 

When  planting  roses,  always  trim 
mangled  roots  with  a  sharp  knife. 
Rose  plants  should  be  trimmed  back 
to  from  three  to  five  buds  before 
planting. 

+        4"  + 

If  you  have  a  pittosporum  hedge,  it 
is  wise  to  spray  it  well  and  often, 
otherwise  it  may  attract  insects  such 
as  aphis,  mealy-bug,  or  thrip,  which 
soon  spread  to  nearby  plants.  A  mis- 
cible  oil  spray  is  best. 

4*        4*  4* 

Pompon  (button)  dahlias,  being 
bushy  plants,  may  be  planted  in  a 
straight  row  so  as  to  form  a  hedge. 
During  the  blooming  season,  it  is  hard 
to  find  a  more  colorful  hedge  than  one 
composed  of  these  tiny  dahlias. 

4*        4"  4" 

Fruit  trees  may  often  serve  the 
same  purpose  as  do  shrubs.  Crab- 
apple  trees,  for  instance,  fit  nicely  in 
many  gardens,  the  apples  furnishing 
more  color  than  the  blooms  of  many 
plants.  Orange  trees,  too,  can  be  grown 
as  shrubs.  Even  where  there  is  not 
enough  sun  to  fully  ripen  the  fruit,  the 
oranges  will  usually  show  fine  color, 
and  in  fact  have  one  advantage — that 
neighborhood  youngsters  are  not  so 
likely  to  sample  fruit  if  they  know  it 
is  sour,  anyway.  (See  Aesop  for  con- 
firmation.) 


ITS  A 

(?OOD  IDE-A.^ 
to  rub  soap  around  the  edge  of 
the  glass  when  painting  windows, 
and  then  if  the  paint  splashes,  it 
can  be  easily  removed  with  a  soft 
cloth. 


S  a  11  i  I  a  I  i  o  11  is 

imperative  ! 


Especially  in  sum- 
mer use  Sani- Flush. 
It  keeps  every  part 
of  the  toilet  clean.  It  gets  down  into 
the  unhealthful  trap,  where  no  brush 
could  possibly  reach,  and  banishes 
all  foul  odors. 

Just  sprinkle  Sani-Flush  into  the 
bowl,  follow  directions  on  the  can, 
then  flush.  Stains,  marks  and  incrus- 
tations vanish  !  The  toilet  shines  with 
cleanliness. 

Sani-Flush  is  a  precaution.  And  a 
labor-saver  too.  Harmless  to  plumb- 
ing. Keep  a  can  of  it  handy  always! 

Buy  Sani-Flush  at  your  grocery, 
drug  or  hardware  store,  25c.  In 
Canada,  35c. 

Sani-Hush 

Cleans  Closet  Bowls  Without  Scouring 

The   Hygienic  Products  Co. 
Canton,  Ohio 

Also  makers  of  Melo  .  .  .  a  real  water  softener 


♦   ♦  ♦ 


IRIS 


William  Mohr 


COLORFUL  as  a  rainbow.  Some 
dainty  as  an  orchiJ.  Others  rich  as 
velvet.  Inexpensive  and  easy  to  grow. 
Descriptive  catalog  free  on  request. 

CARL  SALBACH 

Sole  Introducer  of  the 
Mohr-Mitchell  Ins 
645  Woodmont  Ave.     Berkeley,  California 


GROW  TTJTQ 

the  finest  AJLvJ.^ 

Send  today  for  our  beautiful  new  illus- 
trated Iris  Booklet  describing  300  new  and 
finer  varieties,  anyone  can  grow.  Many 
are  shown  in  full  color. 

Southern  California  Iris  Gardens 

960  New  York  Avenue,  Dept.  S-3 
PASADENA,  CALIFORNIA 
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So  You're 
Coming 

to  Detroit? 


Wire  and  we'll  make  ticket 
reservations  for  you  to  the- 
aters, concerts  and  sporting 
events.  No  need  to  waste 
time  searching  for  places  of 
amusement. 

Surroundings  at  the  Fort 
Shelby  are  quiet,  restfid. 
although  downtown  Detroit 
is  practically  at  the  door. 
Whether  your  choice  be  one 
of  the  many  \cr\  comfortable 
rooms  at  $3  or  a  day  or 
one  of  the  richly  furnished 
fireplace  suites  with  an  en- 
chanting view  of  city,  river 
and  shore,  you  will  enjoy  a 
special  sense  of  value  at  this 
hotel. 

Rooms  Servidor-equipped. 
Write  for  direct  motor  route. 
Look  for  large  green  sign  atop 
22nd  floor.  Cars  promptly 
cared  for. 

J.  E.  FRAWLEY, 
Managing  Director. 


HOTEL 

FORT 
SHELBY 

LAFAYETTE  and  FIRST 


Th 


e 


Investors' 
Catechism 


AWI  LL  is  the  privilege,  in  legal 
form,  of  giving  your  worldly 
goods  and  possessions  to  whom 
ever  you  wish,  after  you  are  gone. 

Why  make  a  will? 

It  is  a  right  and  a  duty,  as  well,  for 
the  head  of  a  family  to  arrange  prop- 
erly for  the  disposition  of  property 
and  settling  of  his  estate.  It  is  a  fact 
that  many  states  distribute  the  estate 
of  a  person  dying  without  a  will  in  a 
manner  which  would  be  highly  un- 
satisfactory to  him  if  he  were  alive. 

When  is  the  best  time  to  make  a  will? 

In  haste,  on  the  eve  of  a  long  jour- 
ney? In  the  sick  room  ?  After  putting 
one's  business  in  apple  pie  order? 
Some  hazy  tomorrow  that  so  often 
never  comes?  To  all  of  these,  no. 
The  business  of  making  a  will  should 
be  attended  to  at  one's  leisure,  as  a 
normal  part  of  the  technique  of  living. 
The  wise  housewife  orders  her  week- 
end supplies  thoughtfully,  but 
promptly.  The  same  principle  applies 
to  the  making  of  a  will. 

Once  made,  can  a  will  he  changed? 

Most  certainly.  It  can  and  should 
be  revised  and  brought  up  to  date  as 
the  years  pass.  A  will  is  not  recorded 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  testator,  its 
very  existence  may  be  unknown  to  all 
but  the  lawyer  and  two  or  three  wit- 
nesses required  by  law. 

Is  an  itemized  inventory  of  property 
necessary? 

Not  at  all.  A  will  may  be  as  simple 
or  as  complex  as  the  individual  de- 
sires. It  is  important,  however,  that 
even  the  simplest  disposition  of  one's 
effects  be  done  in  proper  legal  form. 

How  about  a  "home  made"  will? 

One  may  write  his  own  will  if  he 
knows  enough  about  the  law,  but  it  is 
a  dangerous  practice  for  which  the 
heirs  usually  pay  many  times  over. 
For  example,  fifteen  states  do  not 
recognize  a  hand  written  will  at  all. 

IP  ho  is  qualified  to  draw  a  will? 

A  lawyer,  either  the  family  coun- 
selor or  a  specialist  in  this  line.  In 
these  days  of  specialized  banking  ser- 
vice many  banks  offer  the  services  of 
an  attorney  to  their  patrons,  for  this 
purpose.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that 
even  the  settling  of  a  small  estate  will 
require  some  legal  aid  and  a  properly 
drawn  will  saves  expense  and  trouble 
for  those  left  behind. 


hotel  l^Jel  {jironado 

Coronado 
Beach 

California 


An  ideal  vacation  place 
where  diversions  on  land, 
bay  and  ocean  are  many  and 
varied. 

BOATING 
RIDING 
TENNIS 
SWIMMING 
AQUAPLANING 
FISHING 

Golf  on  all- grass  18-hole 
courses,  the  Coronado  links 
being  within  five  minutes 
auto  ride  of  hotel. 

Dancing  every  night 
except  Sunday  and 
Monday. 

SUMMER  RATES 

American  Plan 


Greatly  improved  ferry  service  between 
San  Diego  and  Coronado 


Mel  S.  Wright,  Manager 


HOTEL  del  CORONADO 


Clark's  Famous  Cruises 

MEDITERRANEAN  ^SSS 

New  S.  S.  "Transylvania",  66  days,  Ma- 
deira, Canary  Islands,  Morocco,  Spain, 
Greece,  Palestine,  Egypt,  Italy,  etc. 
Hotels,  fees,  drives,  etc.,  included. 

M. T. Wright,  Gen.  Agt.,625  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
Ferguson  Travel  Service,  804  S.  Spring  St.,  L.  A. 
Frank  C.  Clark.  Times  Building,  New  York  City 

REDUCED  FREIGHT  RATES 

Through   Car  Service  on  Household  Goods  and  Automobiles 

From  and  to  all  parts  of  the  East.   Consult  our  nearest  office  before 
shipping.  Cars  carefully  loaded  and  unloaded  by  experienced  men. 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL  FREIGHT  COMPANY 
Seven  South  Dearborn  Street.  Chicago 
San  Kranflseo,  Monadnoek  Bids;.     Los  Angeles.  Van  Nnjs  Rldff. 


Seattle,  1..  C.  Smith  Blde. 
Boston.  Old  South  Building 
New  Tors.,  Equitable  Lite  Bldf. 
St.  Louis.  1300  X. 


Detroit,  Transportation  Bide. 


Philadelphia.  Dreiel  Rulldinr 
Cleveland.  Hippodrome  Bldf. 
Clnelnnati.  Atlas  Bank  Bldr. 
Buffalo,  EIHeott  Square 


In  Hanging  Pictures 

Moore 
Push-Pins 

{.Glass  Heads — Steel  Paints) 
Won't  mar  wall  paper  or  plaster 

X  0C  Pkts.  Everywhere 

MOORE  PUSH-PIN  CO.,  Phil 

Oriftinators  of  MOORE  PCSH-LESS 
HASGERS  to  hold  framed  pictures 
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Where  should  the  will  be  kept,  when 
made? 

In  a  fire-proof  sate  or  deposit  box, 
either  by  the  individual,  the  lawyer, 
or  the  bank. 

What  is  meant  by  '"testator"  or  "tes- 
tatrix"? 

A  man  who  makes  a  will  is  called  a 
"testator,"  a  woman  a  "testatrix." 

What  does  intestate  mean? 

One  who  dies  without  a  will  is  said 
to  die  intestate. 

What  is  a  codicil? 

A  codicil  is  an  addition  or  "post- 
script" to  a  will,  changing,  adding  or 
bringing  up  to  date. 

What  is  an  executor? 

An  executor  is  one  named  by  the 
testator  in  the  will  to  settle  his  estate. 
A  corporate  executor  is  a  bank  or 
trust  company  serving  in  place  of  an 
individual  as  executor. 

What  is  an  administrator? 

An  administrator  is  one  appointed 
by  the  court  to  settle  an  estate.  This 
is  done  when  the  testator  fails  to  ap- 
point an  executor,  or  some  reason  pre- 
vents the  one  appointed  from  serving. 

What  is  a  trustee? 

One  who  administers  property  for 
someone  else  is  a  trustee;  one  or 
several  individuals,  a  bank  or  trust 
company  may  serve  in  this  capacity. 

May  the  same  person  or  corporation 
serve  as  executor  and  trustee? 

Yes,  and  while  many  arrangements 
are  possible  this  is  usually  the  most 
practical  and  convenient. 

Who  shall  be  the  executor? 

An  old  business  friend,  a  member  of 
one's  own  family,  or  the  trust  depart- 
ment of  a  bank  or  trust  company. 
Each  has  distinct  advantages  suited 
to  individual  needs.  The  trusted 
business  associate  will  perhaps  ad- 
minister the  estate  with  a  personal 
interest  lacking  in  the  trust  company; 
the  wife  or  grown  children  may  be 
trained  in  finance  and  business  and  in 
every  way  equipped  to  handle  a  small 
or  even  a  complex  estate;  the  trust 
department  of  the  bank  or  trust  com- 
pany is  available  for  those  who  feel 
that  the  permanence,  efficiency  and 
safety ot  this  typeof  administrationex- 
actly  suits  their  requirements. — D.M. 


itV?  a  c^ood  idea 

to  wash  your  cos- 
tume    jewelry  S 
occasionally.    Use  j 


and  dry  on  a  soft  cloth. 


loyal  men  and  women, 
organized  fur  service 
in  the  worliP s  greatest 
hotel  system,  stand 
ready  and  eager  to  con- 
tribute to  the  comfort 
and  well-being  of  the 
millions  of  guests  wbu 
ami  11  a l/y  are" at  ho m c  ' 
in    United  Hotels. 

T  hkse  guests  may  wonder,  somen 
that  this  service  in  so  many  units  and 
covering  so  wide  a  territory  —  from 
the  British  West  Indies,  through  the 
United  States,  and  including  the  mari- 
time provinces  of  Canada — is  so  uni- 
formly competent  and  gracious.  The 
secret  is  simple  enough  —  Cooperation. 

One  little  book  —  the  United  Manual 
—  combining  the  tested  knowledge  of 
progressive  and  experienced  hotel  oper- 
ators, governs  the  conduct  and  practice 
of  all  these  employees  whether  highly 
placed  or  lowly,  all  along  the  line. 
An   achievement ,  not    a   mere  theory. 


Let  your  tour  be  an 
adventure  by  day,  but 

play  safe 

at  night, 

and  enjoy  real  comfort 


This  Summer 

thousands  of  motorists,  ex- 
perienced in  the  ways  ot  the 
road,  plan  again  to  make 
their  stops  at  United  or  Affil- 
iated Hotels.  Other  thou- 
sands will  learn  anew  to 
appreciate  the  important  part 
that  comfort  plays  in  an  en- 
joyable holiday.  To  add  to 
this,  attractive  touring  book- 
lets, with  large  main  route 
maps,  may  be  secured  for 
the  asking. 


UMITED 


ROOSEVELT. NcwY  Cily 

Th,   IlKNJAMIN  cRANIU.IN 

Pliilndolpliin 
Th.  OLYMPIC  Seattle,  Win*. 
Th,  HOTEL  ST.  FRANCIS 

Sun  Frumineo.  C11I. 

rkt  banchoit 

WomaUr,  Ma» 
Th.  ROBERT  TREAT 

Ncwnrk.  N.  J. 
flu  ALEXANDER  HAMILTON 
I'mi-rawi,  N.J. 
The  SI  ACY  -TRENT 

Trenton.  N.  .1. 
llu  i'KNN  HARRIS 

Hui-rixbiirir.  p«. 

The  TEN  EYCK  Allmliy,  N.  Y. 
77ieON0NDAGA.S«reeu»e.N.Y. 
The  ROCHESTER 

HiH'Inmtor.  N.  Y. 
The  SENECA  Ruihclor.  N.  Y. 
The  NIAIiARA 

Niiiirnra  Fall-.  N.  Y. 
The  LAWRENCE  Eric.  Pa. 

The  PORTAGE  Akron, Ohio 
The  DIIIIANI'  Flint,  Michigan 
II,,  PRESIDENT 


El.  CONQUISTADOR 


City,  M„ 

n.  Ar 


COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

Executive  Offices: 

25  Wesl   4.5th   Street,  New  York  City 

Affiliated:   American   Hotels  Corporation   

Uniieil  Hotels  of  the  South  and  West,  Inc. 
Canada-West  Indies  Hotel  Co.,  Ltd.  — 
Foreign  Representative:  C.  C.  Drake  &  Co. 
Also  all  hotels  of  the  U.  N.  I.  T.  1.  System 
throughout  the  world. 


(Ok.  n  April, jiidniive) 

the  WASHINGTON -YOtJKEK 
Slircvwpurt,  im. 

IN  CA  A  ADA 

The  MOUNT  ROY  A 1.  Montreal 
KING  EDWARD  HOTEL 

Toronto 

KOYAI.CONNAUGHT.Halnilton 
77i«  CLIFTON        Niagara  Ealta 
(Ma,  iv  Sefi.  inctmivt) 

Th,  PRINCE  EDWARD. Winds.,, 
The  ADMIRAL  IIEATTY 

Sainl  Julin,  N.  II. 

BKITISH  WEST  INIllliS 
The  CONSTANT  SPRING 

Kingston,  Jamaica 

( Opining,  tinstn  iqxp.30) 


San  Diego  Army  and  Navy  Academy 

Junior  Unit  R.  O.  T.  C. 

"The  West  Point  of  the  West" 

"Class  M"  rating  of  War  Department.  Fully  accred- 
ited. Preparatory  to  college,  West  Point  and  Annapolis. 
Separate  lower  school  for  young  boys.  Summer  sessions. 
Located  on  bay  and  ocean.  Land  and  water  sports  all 
year.  Christian  influenc  es.  Catalog.  Col.  Thos.  A.  Davis, 
President,  Box  S,  Pacific  Beach  Station,  San  Diego,  Cal. 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


San  Rafael 

"One  of  Cali/orntij's  finest  private  schools" 
(non-sectarian) 

One  hour  from  San  Francisco.  Primary,  Grammar,  High 
School,  Junior  College.  Division  "A"  rating,  Univ.  of  Calif. 
Fully  accredited.  High  scholastic  standard.  Military  system 
under  U.  S.  A.  supervision.  Catalog,  A.  L.  Stewart,  Supt. 
Box  E-N.  San  Rafael,  Calif. 


^■^/VLIFOPNIA  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  '«  BOYS 
I     A    ¥        TYTYITTj)  Beautifully  situated  among 
I    /X   I  1     K'  K  I_/r*  the  orange  groves  of  South- 
*  era  California,  twenty  miles 

^*mnr    from  Los  Angeles,  features  thorough  training  in  scholar- 
ship  and  physical  development  for  SO  l>oys.    Picturesque  setting. 
Ideal  climate     Junior  College.     College   Preparation.  Lower 
School.    Athletics.  Music.  Riding,  Swimming  and  Golf. 
Address  The  Headmaster,  Box  S,  Covina,  California 


fearn  to  be  a 

^"LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECT 


At  home,  by  mail.    Big  fees. 
Pleasant  healthful  work.  Ex- 
perts earn  $50 to  $200 a  week. 
You  can  earn  while  learning. 
Write  today  for  details — 
AMERICAN  LANDSCAPE  SCHOOL 
Plymouth  Bldg..  Dea  Moines.  In  ! 


PATENTS 


Patents.    Send  for  Free  Booklet.  Highest 

references.  Best  results.  Promptness  assured.  Send 
model  or  drawing  for  examination  and  advice. 
Watson  E.  Coleman,  Patent  Attorney,  724  Ninth 
St..  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


HELP  WANTED 


Agents — $50  weekly  selling  shirts.  No  capi- 
tal or  experience  needed.  Commissions  in  advance. 
Established  40  years.  Samples  Free.  Madison  Com- 
pany, 504  Broadway,  New  York. 

Miscellaneous 

Mineral  rod3  on  positive  all  money  back 

guarantee,  if  not  satisfied  after  using  them  three 
days.  Write  T.  D.  Robinson,  Box  68  M,  Elgin,  Tex. 
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helpful  information 
valuable  service.... 


E\7EN  the  most  seasoned 
traveler  will  find  "B  of  I" 
Travel  Service  helpful.  We 
help  you  with  every  detail 
of  your  trip,  plan  your 
itinerary,  make  your  trans- 
portation and  hotel  reserva- 
tions, etc.  Wherever  you 
plan  to  go  use  "B  of  I" 
Travel  Service,  and  travel 
carefree. 

Protect  your 
travel  funds 

Kofi.  Travelers  Cheques 

For  Sale  at  our 
291  BANKING  OFFICES  IN 
166  CALIFORNIA  CITIES 

B  ank  of  Italy 

National  Iav?^  Association 


NATIONAL  BANK 


The  Mystic  Teachings 
of  the  Ancients 

Rare  Lessons  Given  to 
Worthy  Seekers 

By  special  permission  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  the 
world-wide  Rosierueian  Fraternity,  the  new  and  rtranpe 
book  by  Sri.  Ramatherio  will  be  sent  free  to  all  who  are 
anxious  to  learn  how  to  use  the  secret  methods  of  the 
Roeirrucians  for  the  development  and  awakening  of  powers 
and  forces  lyine  dormant  within  us  Just  write  a  letter 
and  say  that  you  really  want  to  become  a  success  in  life 
and  have  health,  happiness  and  prosperity. 

Address:  Librarian  0.  S.  M. 

AMORC  -  ROSICRUCU  i  ORDER 

San  Jose  California 


The  man  who  knows  Oil  uses 


a* 


Because 


It  is  made  by  the  refiners  of  the 
world's  best  watch  and  chro- 
nometer oil  with  the  same  exact- 
ing care.  Only  the  best  is  good 
enough  for  fine  guns,  reels  and 
casting  lines.  As  essential  to  their 
well  being  as  the  oil  in  a  watch. 
//  unable  to  obtain  Nyoil  send  to 
us  direct  35c  for  handy  cans 
WM.  F.  NYE,  Inc. 
OH  refiners  for  over  half  a  century 
Dept.  C     NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS. 


for  BOILS -SORES  of  all  KINDS 
BURNS-CARBUNCLES 
CUTS  .  STINGS  -  SCALDSj 


YEARS 

Used  Personally  by 
President  Andrew  Jackson. 


ntment 


Sunset  Travel  Service 


(Continued  from  page  9) 

We  have  sent  you  the  liter- 
ature you  asked  for,  sincerely 
trusting  that  it  will  be  of 
advantage  to  you  in  plan- 
ning your  trip. 


Travel  Editor,  Sunset: 

Would  you  kindly  tell  us  where  four  lively 
young  men  can  journey  in  their  car  to  be  near 
young  people,  swimming,  fishing,  etc.  We  have 
a  good  car  that  will  take  us  where  we  want  to 
go.  Above  all,  we  desire  a  good  time.  We 
have  been  almost  every  place  East,  and  want  to 
come  West. — W.  B.,  Iowa. 

From  our  experience  we 
should  say  that  four  lively 
young  men  may  have  a 
very  good  time  no  matter 
where  they  go.  The  national  parks 
here  in  the  West  should  be  just 
what  you  are  looking  for,  since  in  the 
Parks  informality,  a  good  time,  swim- 
ming and  fishing  go  hand  in  hand. 
Take  the  Lincoln  Highway  to  Denver, 
Colorado,  which  is  the  starting  point 
to  a  number  of  national  parks:  Mesa 
Verde,  Rocky  Mountains,  Grand 
Canyon,  Yellowstone,  Glacier  and 
Yosemite,  etc.  The  four  of  you  get 
together  and  decide  where  you  want 
to  go,  let  us  know  and  this  department 
will  gladlv  tell  vou  how  to  get  there. 


Trave  Editor,  Sunset: 

Wishing  to  take  advantage  of  your  offer 
published  in  the  April  issue,  I  am  writing  to  ask 
you  if  there  is  published  a  guide  book  for  Japan, 
similar  to  a  Baedecker  Guide.  If  not,  where 
could  one  secure  information  regarding  the 
rates  and  location  of  the  reliable  Japanese 
hotels  in  the  various  cities?  Is  it  practical  and 
safe  for  foreigners  to  travel  alone  in  Japan  or 
should  they  secure  the  services  of  a  tourist 
agency? — M.  A.,  Nevada. 


to  sandpaper  baby's  new  shoes 
to  keep  him  from  slipping. 


If  your  JoeaJ  Druggist  hasnt  it.  sent  pestpajd  for      -  W  F  CRAY  CO,  Nashville  Term 


We  have  mailed  you  the  name 
of  the  book  which  will  tell 
you  what  you  want  to  know. 
If  you  are  unable  to  secure  it 
at  your  local  booksellers,  we  will 
gladly  arrange  to  have  one  sent  to 
you. 

The  best  information  we  have  indi- 
cates that  it  is  practical  and  safe  to 
travel  alone  in  Japan.  A  tourist 
agency,  however,  does  smooth  out 
many  of  the  bumps  that  are  so  annoy"- 
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MOTHERSILLS 

Qiwoklif 
Stops  and  Prevents 
Travel  Sickness 

bif 

AIR  SEA  TRAIN 
or  ALTO 


WORLD'S  greatest 
sport  —  "Evin- 
rudtng!"  More 
fun  than  flying.  More 
thrills  at  30  than  from 
a  car  at  60  M.  P.  H. 
Evinrude  —  world's  fast- 
est twin  last  year  and 
winner  of  most  endur- 
ance runs,  offers  still 
more  power,  more  speed, 
more  features  for  1929. 

Four  "twin"  models  —  2'/2> 
6,  14  and  20  horse  power. 
A  size  for  every  craft,  from 
canoe  to  small  cruiser.  Un- 
derwater Exhaust,  water- 
proof ignition,  easy  start- 
easier,  torpedo  streamline, 
pressure  vacuum  cooling  (no  moving  parts), 
ball  and  roller  bearings,  self  steering. 

Easy  time  payments  as  low  as  $37.50  down. 
Write  for  new  free  Evinrude  Year  Book. 

EVINRUDE  DIVISION 

Outboard  Motors  Corporation 
2329  27th  St.         Milwaukee,  Wis. 


ing 


agencj  is  not  an  absolute  adjunct  to  A-ALJV  cr: I \  |  LJ/<llVvJ 

traveling  in  Japan. 


This  Month  s  Travel 
Book  Selection 

On  Mediterranean  Shores  by 
Emil  Ludwig  (Little,  Brown, 
$3. 50 — illustrated),  is  a  literary 
tour  around  the  Mediterranean  by 
the  author  of  "Napoleon"  and 
"Bismarck."  When  a  biographer 
turns  travel  writer — especially  when 
that  writer  is  Emil  Ludwig — we  may 
expect  a  book  that  is  different,  and 
in  this  instance  we  were  not  dis- 
appointed. 

With  swift,  bold  strokes  Mr.  Lud- 
wig paints  a  series  of  colorful  word 
pictures,  brilliant  and  vivid.  Among 
some  of  the  places  that  inspired  chap- 
ters in  this  book  are  Genoa,  Palermo, 
Tunis,  Egypt  and  Greece.  Every- 
thing the  author  sees  is  not  either 
"sublime"  or  "gorgeous."  There  are 
purple  patches  to  be  sure,  but  they 
are  in  their  proper  if  not  always  in 
their  expected  places:  "Down  the 
arid  precipices,  whose  basic  tint  is 
pale  green,  come  cascades,  as  it  were, 
of  vegetation;  globular  tufts  of  the 
dark-green  and  yellowish  milkwort. 
Rosemary  and  barberry  grow  to  an 
unwonted  size.  As  for  myrtle,  this 
shrub  is  here  as  tall  as  a  man,  or 
taller;  and  its  white  blossoms  diffuse  a 
bitter-sweet  scent,  as  if  in  warning  to 
brides."  And  farther  on:  "The  more 
we  travel,"  says  Mr.  Ludwig,  "the 
more  do  we  become  accustomed 
to  being  disappointed  with 
famous  things,  and  to  being  amaz- 
ed or  impressed  by  chance  finds. 
Villa  Giulia,  for  instance,  a  public 
park  on  the  sea-shore,  is  both  famous 
and  dull,  with  its  fancy  grottoes,  its 
statuettes,  and  its  prim  walks.  As 
for  plants  and  flowers,  they  are  more 
abundant  and  more  charming  at  the 
Villa  Garibaldi  and  in  the  Botanical 
Gardens.  I  am  bored  as  I  turn  to 
leave  the  Giulia." 

Mr.  Ludwig  has  written  a  book  of 
impressions  rather  than  a  travel  book 
in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word.  In 
so  doing  he  develops  in  the  mind  of 
the  reader  a  thoroughly  satisfactory 
view  of  the  Mediterranean  scene. 


IT',*  A  GfooD  IDEA' 
to  let  the  small  children  use  a 
long-handled  corn  popper  when 
broiling  wieners  at  a  picnic. 


-J 


witu  McCOQM/Ck 

IN  SOUTH  AMERICA 

$450  ROUND  TRIP 

South  America  this  sum- 
mer. The  land  of  constant  de- 
lights,  chitr  111  i it£,  thrilling. 
Travel  the  McCormiek  way,  on 
eomfor  I  able  mail  steamers 
now  sailing  everj  lv»ent\  days. 
Sec  beautiful  Itnenos  Vires, 
Montevideo,  Santos.    \n  en- 

chanting  vacation  of  four 
nionthsor  longer.  Write  nearest 
office  or  anj  travel  bureau. 

Excellent  year  'round  climate 

215  Marki't  St.,  .San  Franciswt 
206  Went  8th  St.,  Los  Angeles 
1319  Fourth  Ave,  Seattle 
109  Hroudwuy,  Portland 

MCCOQMICkl 

STEAMSHIP  CO 


8  Power  Prism  Binoculars  $24.75 

75c  A  Week 

NO  MONEY  DOWN 

BfNOCULARS— for  a  greater  va- 
cation! Eight-power  genuine 
French  Prism  Binoculars — super- 
power, four  prisms;  ten  lenses. 
Stereo-prism  8x25mm  model — en- 
larges objects  8  times.    A  distance 

of  8  miles  is  brought  within  one  mile.  Three 
simple  adjustments  give  perfect  focus  for 
your  individual  eyesight.  Fully  guaranteed. 
Complete  with  genuine  leather  case  and 
two  sets  of  straps.  Special  value,  $24.75. 
NO  MONEY  DOWN,  just  75c  a  week.  Same 
price,  cash  or  credit.  No  interest.  Sent  any- 
where prepaid  on  free  approval.  MAIL 
COUPON  TODAY. 

GENSLEIWJEE 

818  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 

MAIL.   FOR   FREE  INSPECTION 

Send  no  money.  Pay  nothing  on  delivery.  No  risk. 
Mail  Orders  filled  ANYWHERE.  We  pay  postage. 
GENSLER-LEE  818  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 
Gentlemen :  Iwould  be  glad  to  have  you  send  me, 
delivery  prepaid,  the  Special  $24.75  Eight  Power 
Prism  Binoculars  for  my  FREE  inspection.  If  sat- 
isfactory, I  will  send  75c  a  week  until  paid  for. 
Otherwise  I'll  return  at  your  expense. 

Full  Name  

Address  

City  or  P.  O  

Occupation  
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A  D  I  O  S 


J 


L\ST  month  in  Adios  we  promised  that  in  the 
July  issue  we  would  tell  you  something 
y  about  the  writers  who  contribute  to  Sunset. 
Instead  of  devoting  Adios  to  that  pleasant 
task,  however,  we  have  introduced  each  writer  to 
you  right  along  with  the  article  he  or  she  has  written. 
For  instance,  before  you  read  "Desert  Plants"  back 
on  page  21,  you  learned  that  the  author  is  an  Arizona 
woman  who  spends  much  of  her  time  in  the  study  of 
desert  flowers  and  in  writing  about  them.  Doesn't 
just  knowing  a  little  about  an  author  make  the  article 
much  more  personal  and  interesting?  We  hope  you 
have  enjoyed  these  little  personality  sketches  in  this 
issue  of  Sunset  and  we  hope  too  that  you  have 
noticed  how  many  of  these  contributors  are  West- 
erners. 


Speaking  of  the  men  and  women  who  are  con- 
tributing to  your  reading  pleasure  in  Sunset  we 
should  like  to  have  you  become  better  acquainted 
with  Louis  Rogers,  the  art  director.  Mr.  Rogers,  or 
"Louie"  as  everyone  calls  him,  was  born  over  in  the 
hills  of  Sonoma  County  and,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  "miserable"  years  spent  in  New  York  City  and 
Washington,  D.  C,  has  lived  here  all  of  his  life.  His 
work  on  the  magazine  consists  in  making  the  illus- 
trations, laying  out  the  pages,  preparing  photographs 
tor  the  engravers,  and  so  on — a  big  job  for  any  one 
man,  but  he  is  always  stealing  a  few 
hours  from  his  evenings,  Sundays  or 
holidays  todo  little  extras  forSuxsET 
readers.  The  other  night  when 
most  of  the  office  force  had  gone 
home,  we  saw  Louie  at  his  desk 
bending  over  a  piece  of  varnished 
copper.  With  a  series  of  files  he  was 
digging  tiny  furrows  in  the  metal 
plate.  Hours  of  painstaking  work, 
and  the  etching  which  you  find 
reproduced  on  page  28  of  this  book 
was  evolved.  "People  write  in  and 
say  they  like  the  etchings  so  I  like 
to  please  them. "is  Mr. Rogers'  modest 
explanation  for  making  these  lovely 
works  of  art  which  so  many  of  you 
have  found  worthy  of  framing.  You 
see  the  editors  of  Sunset  do  read 
your  letters  and  try  to  follow  out 
your  suggestions  and  wishes. 


Just  the  other  day  a  woman  wrote, 
"The  new  Sunset  is  like  a  cake  with 
good  ideas  and  helpful  hints  sprin- 
kled through  it  like  raisins."  If 
you  agree  with  this  woman  we 
know  you  will  be  interested  in 


SUNSET  was  founded  in 
1898  by  the  Southern 
Pacific  Co.  as  a  magazine 
about  the  western  states. 


In  1914  Sunset  passed 

entirely  into  private 
ownership  but  continued 
as  a  western  publication. 


hearing  that  beginning  with  the  September  issue, 
the  "cake"  is  going  to  be  much  larger — several  more 
layers  just  chock  full  of  good  ideas,  interesting 
articles  and  generally  pleasant  reading.  This  enlarge- 
ment of  the  "cake"  is  made  possible  by  new  adver- 
tising accounts  being  added  to  the  magazine  this  fall. 
Incidentally  the  more  you  patronize  the  advertisers 
in  Sunset,  the  faster  will  the  "cake"  rise  and  be  filled 
with  the  good  things  which  you  western  home  people 
most  enjoy  reading. 


Naturally  we  all  look  forward  to  the  day  when 
Sunset  will  be  much  larger.  At  present,  though,  it  is 
most  gratifying  to  have  so  many  of  you  comment 
upon  the  wealth  of  practical  information  and  the 
good  ideas  packed  into  the  current  issues.  It  is  our 
aim  in  the  new  Sunset  to  sift  out  all  "gravel"  from 
the  articles,  leaving  only  "nuggets"  of  real  helpful- 
ness. 


This  page  holds  about  600  words  and  we  have  al- 
ready used  more  than  400  of  them.  Before  the  space 
is  entirely  gone  we  want  you  to  read  part  of  a  letter 
which  came  to  our  desk  just  this  morning.  It  says,"I 
have  just  finished  reading  the  March  and  May  issues 
of  Sunset  and  I  have  enjoyed  them  so  much  I  must 
express  to  you  my  appreciation  of  the  interesting 
articles.  I  notice  that  you  use  the 
Spanish  word,  'Adios'  on  your 
editor's  page,  and  I  think  you  might 
be  interested  in  passing  on  to  your 
readers  a  very  beautiful  thought 
contained  in  that  word.  At  the  city 
limits  of  Laguna  Beach  is  a  sign, 
' Adios  A?tiigo.'  While  driving  that 
way  my  son  asked  me  if  I  knew 
what  the  sign  meant  and  as  most 
people  think  of  its  meaning  I  said, 
'It  means  farewell.'  He  corrected 
me  and  said  that  it  was  more  of  a 
benediction,  the  literal  translation 
being  'to  God,  Friend.'  I  thought 
that  very  lovely,  and  seeing  the 
word  Adios  in  your  magazine 
made  me  think  of  this  translation." 


Last  fall  the  magazine  was 
purchased  by  the  Lane 
Publishing  Co.  'W  ith  the 
February.  1929  issue  new 
features  were  added,  and 
SUNSET  became  the  mag- 
azine for  the  West  rather 
than  about  the  West.  Tell 
vour    friends    about  it. 


Isn't  that  a  happy  thought  with 
which  to  leave  this  July  issue  of 
Sunset?   We  have  always  thought 
of  Adios  in  connection  with  this  page 
as  meaning  good-bye.  In  the  future 
we  shall  remember  this  Los  Angeles 
friend's   translation   of  the 
word  for  us.   And  so  Adios  for 
another  month. — The  Fditors. 


[sunset    magazine    '    july  1929] 
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©  1929,  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco 
Company,  Wins  ton-Salon,  N.  C. 


No  wonder  everyone  stared! 


been  wading  in  mud. 

Why  not  clean  them  at  home  yourself?  It's  so 
absurdly  easy.  Just  dampen  a  cotton  cloth  with 
Shell  Dry  Cleaner.  Rub  nke  cloth  gently  away 
from  the  spot  to  be  cleaneojr^allow  the  cleaner 
djjjr  anciJ^L 

You  really  can't  blame/ pteaple  for  staring  at 
dirty  shoe&  when  *it  isyo  eWy  to  clean  them. 
Shell  Dr^Jleaner  is  perfectly  safe — and  non- 
'     k  \ 

anyw 


At  grocery,  drug  and  department 
stores  and  Shell  stations  —  l/o 
pint,  pint  and  gallon  cans — with 
the  red  and  yellow  label  —  the 
Shell  colors 


SHEW 

DRY 


sfore  of  daily  uM&  CI 
clothing,  hats,  upholstery — all  fabrics 
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On  the  Scenic  Shasta  Route 

— you  can  tour  the  Redwoods 


Not  a  sidetrip.  The  tour  can  be 
a  part  of  your  trip  to  or  from 
the  Pacific  Northwest — with 
no  time  lost.  One  way  of  the 
Shasta  Route  is  by  train  and 
motor-coach  through  the  Red- 
wood Empire. 

Empire?  An  empire  ruled  by 
giants.  Forest  giants  that  have 
watched  the  old  Pacific  pound- 
ing at  their  feet  2000  years. 
Their  lofty  branches  whisper 
secrets  in  the  breeze.  Secrets  of 
another  age  ...  an  old  tran- 
quility. 

Northbound  from  San  Fran- 


cisco you  can  board  North- 
western Pacific  Pullman  at  8:30 
p.m.  The  next  morning  you 
start  your  motor  drive  thru  the 
Redwoods,  arriving  at  Grants 
Pass,  Oregon,  in  time  to  board 
the  "Orcgonian".  Arrive  Port- 
land 7:30  a.m.  next  morning. 
The  cost  is  but  $10.40  more 
than  the  regular  fare. 

Include  this  tour  in  your 
roundtrip  back  East.  Go  directly 
east  over  the  Overland  Route 
and  return  over  northern  lines 
and  the  Shasta  Route.  By  go- 
ing one  way,  returning  another 


you  can  combine  any  two  of 
Southern  Pacific's  Four  Great 
Routes  to  link  in  a  single  round- 
trip  the  cities  and  natural  won- 
ders you  have  wanted  to  visit. 

No  other  railroad  offers  this 
choice:  OverlandRoute, most 
direct  and  fastest  San  Francisco 
to  Chicago;  Golden  Stati: 
Route,  Los  Angeles  via  Kan- 
sas City  to  Chicago;  Sunset 
Route,  San  Francisco  through 
Los  Angeles  and  El  Paso  to 
New  Orleans  and  East;  Shasta 
Route  through  Pacific  North- 
west. 


Southern  Pacific 


F.  S.  McGINNIS 
Passenger  Traffic  Manager 
San  Francisco 
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Among  the  C< 


onveniences 
of  the  jyjodern  f^jtchen  is  a  'Jelephone 


Yt  is  so  handy  in 
answering  calls  .  .  .  in  order- 
ing the  day's  -provisions  . . . 
in  household  communication 


The  kitchen  of  the  modern  home  is 
not  alone  a  place  for  the  preparation 
of  food  ...  it  has  emerged  into  some- 
thing of  an  office  for  the  household. 
Here — over  the  kitchen  telephone,  or  one 
in  the  pantry  adjoining — orders  for  sup- 
plies are  placed.  Communication  is  had 
with  other  rooms  in  the  house,  and  the 
servants'  calls  can  be  handled  without 
disturbing  the  rest  of  the  household. 

In  smaller  homes,  the  kitchen  tele- 
phone is  especially  important  ...  in 
avoiding,  for  instance,  such  domestic 
tragedies  as  burnt  biscuits,  or  scorched 
roasts. 

Telephones  contribute  to  convenience 
in  every  part  of  the  house.  The  modern 
idea  is  to  have  them  sufficient  in  number, 
and  so  located,  as  to  give  the  greatest 
ease  in  the  use  of  the  service.  Each  resi- 
dence has  its  special  opportunities  for 
telephone  convenience.  Your  local  Bell 
Company  will  be  glad  to  plan  with 
you  the  arrangements  best  suited  to 
your  own.   Telephone  them  today. 


lANYy  ears  ago  a  Nazarene  stood  on  a  water  s  edge  watching  a  group  of 
fishermen  who  were  casting  their  nets  without  success.  "Try  the  other  side  of  the 
boat"  the  Man  on  the  shore  told  them.  When  the  fishermen  did  as  the  Man 
directed,  they  discovered  to  their  surprise  that  their  nets  were  full  offish. 

T/iere  are  those  of  us  today  who  spend  our  lives  fishingfrom  the  same  side  of  the 
boat.  Doing  the  same  old  things  in  the  same  old  way,  we  plod  along  in  our  little 
rut,  discontentedly  wondering  why  our  luck  is  not  better;  why  the  nets  we  cast 
down  in  search  of  wealth  and  happiness  are  so  often  empty  when  pulled  ashore. 
"Try  the  Other  Side  of  the  Boat!" 

C  onsider  the  disciple  of  Izaac  Walton.  He  goes  forth  to  fish,  not  with  one  fly 
but  with  a  whole  bookful  of  various  kinds:  Black  Gnats;  Gray  Hackels;  Royal 
Coachman,  blue  flies,  green  flies,  vermilion  flies.  He  goes  out  to  catch  fish,  and 
even  though  he  comes  back  with  an  empty  creel,  he  has  had  a  day  of  it.  He  knows 
that  if  there  are  fish  to  be  had,  he  will  catch  them.  He  considers  his  poor  day  as 
one  of  experimentation  in  which  he  has  learned  the  things  he  should  not  have 
done.  He  looks  forward  eagerly  to  the  next  day  with  new  plans  and  even  greater 
ambitions. 

1 1 ow  often  we  hear  the  housewife  say,  "I  never  have  any  luck  with  cake,"  or  the 
husband,  "Flowers  wont  grow  for  me."  What  does  a  cake  know  about  luck,  or 
flowers  about  animosity?  The  trouble  with  these  dear  people  is  that  they  are  not 
versatile — not  experimental.  Every  recipe  is  the  result  of  experiment!  Many  a 
rose  bush  has  burst  into  bloom  when  the  gardener  moved  it  from  a  dark,  root- 
bound  corner  of  the  garden  out  into  the  sunlight  and  new  ground. 

n  e  woman  who  manages  to  be  a  good  cook  and  housekeeper  as  well  as  a  happy 
wife  and  mother,  the  gardener  who  can  grow  prize  blossoms  on  adobe  soil,  the  man 
who  builds  a  great  business,  do  not  depend  upon  luck.  When  things  go  wrong, 
when  the  "catch"  is  light,  they  do  not  desert  their  nets  for  other  occupations; 
neither  do  they  row  their  boats  into  strange  waters  or  upon  new  seas.  They  simply 
follow  the  straightforward  advice  of  the  Beloved  Nazarene  and 

"Try  the  Cthcr  Side  of  the  Boat!" 
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The  TOUGH  EST  TIRE 
in  the  WORLD  *  * 

ONE  Hundred  Eighty-Seven  Million 
extra  miles  without  cost.  Firestone 
Gum-Dipped  Tires  hold  the  greatest 
tire-economy  records  ever  made.  Actual 
records  on  over  5000  vehicles, equipped 
with  Firestone  Gum-Dipped  Tires,  in 
all  classes  of  service,  in  every  part  of 
the  country,  show  savings  which  mean 
at  least  33  V3%  more  mileage. 


•J  Firestone  Gum-Dipped  Tires  are  the 
toughest,  strongest,  most  durable  tires 
in  the  world — tires  that  hold  all  world 
records  for  safety,  mileage,  economy 
and  endurance. 

ffYour  Firestone  Dealer  will  show  you 
how  these  savings  can  be  yours  through 
the  benefits  of  his  service  and  Firestone 
Gum-Dipped  Tires. 
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A  RURAL  SCENE  IN  NEVADA 


BESIDES  expressing  the  languid  peacefulness  of  a  Western  countryside,  this  photograph  has 
caught  up  unto  itself,  in  its  masses  and  lights  and  shadows,  the  subtle  quality  of  an  original 
painting  ▲  ▲  ▲  It  is  to  such  scenes  as  this  that  the  harassed  and  busy  person  may  turn  for 
rejuvenation  AAA  Or  perhaps  you  prefer  the  stimulation  of  the  awful  grandeur  of  V  osemite, 
the  majesty  of  the  Mt.  Baker  region,  or  still  again  the  restless  movement  of  tropical  seas,  the 
turbulent  gayety  of  an  Oregon  river,  the  fellowship  of  a  noble  horse  and  an  open  range  A  A  A  In 
whatever  channels  your  truant  travel  fancy  runs,  let  SUNSET  TRAVEL  SERVICE  assist  you 
in  planning  your  trip.  This  is  a  service  Sunset  offers  gratis  to  its  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
family-readers.  Join  the  happy  Sunset  travel  throng  by  simply  writing  us  to  ask  about  any  of  the 
West's  great  and  comfortable  systems  of  transportation,  be  it  air,  water,  road,  trail  or  rail. 
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SUNSET 

Travel  Service 

If  you  are  going  East,  IV  est,  around  the  world  or  on  a  short 
vacation  trip,  write  us  for  information.  Tell  us  just  what 
your  problems  are  and  ice  will  do  all  we  can  to  help  you. 
Address  Sunset  Magazine,  T045  SansomeSt.,  San  Francisco 


Traul  Editor,  Sunset: 

Sometime  in  August  1  expect  to  make  I  he 
found  trip  from  San  Francisco  to  Seattle  by 
boat,  or  possibly  go  by  train  and  return  on  the 
boat.  Will  you  please  send  me  the  name  of  a 
representative  steamship  line  which  operates 
boats  between  these  ports,  and  the  cost  of  a 
round  I  rip  passage  during  the  summer  excur- 
sion period?  (By  water  both  ways,  and  by  rail 
and  water.)  How  long  before  the  date  of  sailing 
should  one  make  reservations?  Would  you  also 
give  the  cost  of  a  round  trip  passage  from 
Seattle  to  Vancouver. — H.  S.  W.,  Calif. 

\\fj   On  one  of  the  finest 

fP4>V  ''nes  (,Pcrar'MS  rri(-' 
-^"i*.  fastest  boats  up  the 
Coast  the  round  trip 
fare  from  San  Francisco  to 
Seattle  is  S60.00.  This  in- 
cludes meals  ami  berth.  The 
cost  of  a  one  way  rail — one  way 
water  trip  is  $66.00.  This  does 
not,  however,  include  your 
Pullman  fare  and  meals  on  the 
diner,  which,  together,  would 
probably  cost  you  about  six- 
teen dollars  more.  The  cost  of 
a  round  trip  ticket  from  Se- 
attle to  Vancouver  is  £10.00. 
If  you  plan  to  take  this  extra 
trip,  we  suggest  that  you  buy  a 
ticket  through  to  Vancouver, 
which,  on  a  round  trip  by 
water  from  San  Francisco  will 
cost  £65.00.  In  making  the 
arrangements  at  the  time  you 
purchase  your  ticket  for  the 
extra  run  from  Seattle,  you  will 
save  five  dollars. 

Reservations     during  the 
summer  season  should  be  made 
two  or  three  weeks  in  advance.  As  the 
reservations  may  be  cancelled  in  case 
of  necessity,  we  suggest  that  you 
make  yours  as  soon  as  possible. 

We  are  enclosing  two  booklets 
which  will  give  you  some  ideas  of  sail- 
ing dates,  costs,  accommodations, 
etc.  If  you  care  to  have  us  get  in 
touch  with  a  steamship  passenger 
agent  and  ask  him  to  look  out  for  you, 
we  shall  be  pleased  to  do  so. 

Travel  Editor,  Sunset: 

We  have  been  greatly  interested  in  your 
travel  section.  This  summer  we  are  having  a 
visitor  here  with  us  from  Scotland,  and  during 
the  time  here  would  like  to  show  her  Yosemite 
Valley.  Will  you  tell  us  what  to  see  there,  how 
to  see  it,  and  approximately  what  the  rates  are 


for  accommodations  of  various  kinds? — Miss 
O.  L.  M.,  Nevada. 

Because  this  letter  is  typical 
of  the  many  that  have  reached 
this  office,  we  are  going  to  de- 
vote a  little  more  than  usual 
space  to  answering  it. 

Some  people  arrive  in  Yosemite  in 
the  morning,  take  a  sightseeing  drive 
around  the  Valley  floor  in  the  after- 
noon and  leave  in  the  evening.  Obvi- 


"Wonders"  of  the  West 

//  Some  Tourist  Asl^ed  You  About 
These,  How  Would  You  Answer  Him? 

1 .  I  wonder  bow  deep  the  Grand  Canyon 

is? 

2.  I  wonder  how  Puget  Sound  got  its  name? 

3.  1  wonder  which  was  the  first  official  city 
on  the  Pacific  Coast? 

4.  I  wonder  where  the  Oregon  Trail  began 
and  ended? 

5.  I  wonder  where  "The  Valley  of  the 
Moon"  is  located? 


6.  I  wonder  who  was  the  first  white  man  to 
cross  the  Sierra  Mountains? 

(  Answers  on  page  65  ) 


ously,  they  return  with  only  a  super- 
ficial impression  of  this  great  National 
Park.  If  you  are  not  obsessed  by  the 
present-day  mania  for  crowding  a 
little  of  everything  and  much  of  noth- 
ing into  your  vacation,  you  will  find 
that  two  weeks  are  not  enough  time  in 
which  to  really  know  all  the  interest 
to  be  found  in  the  1,125  square  miles 
which  comprise  Yosemite  National 
Park. 

Your  first  day  in  Yosemite  Valley 
should  be  spent  at  the  free  Govern- 
ment museum  where  the  exhibits  of 
Yosemite's  fauna,  flora,  geological 
formation  and  history  will  make  you 
familiar  with  the  region  and  prepare 
you,  in  a  general  way,  for  the  full 


enjoyment  of  the  many  walks,  saddle 
or  motor  trips.  Ranger-Naturalists, 
whose    services    are    free,  conduct 
nature  study-trips-leisure  strolls  on 
the  Valley  floor  or  more  strenuous 
climbs  to  the  rim  of  the  Valley  or 
around   the  Yosemite   High  Sierra 
Camps  which  open  about  the  end  of 
June  and  which  provide  plain  but 
comfortable  accommodations  at  one 
dollar  a  night  and  one  dollar  a  meal. 
You  will  find  that  the  real  lure 
of  Yosemite  is  in  the  thousand 
square  miles  of  high  country. 
Riding  experience  is  not  needed 
on  the  mountain  trail  trips. 
Yosemite's  wild  life  will  oc- 
cupy your  interest  for  hours 
on  end.  And  in  addition  to  the 
varied    trips,    there    are,  of 
course,    such    diversions  as 
swimming,    tennis,  campfire 
entertainment  and  moonlight 
picnics.     Fishing  is  excellent 
since     Yosemite's  countless 
lakes  and  streams  are  stocked 
by  the  State  fish  hatchery  in 
Yosemite  Valley. 

You  ask  for  an  idea  as  to 
cost.  There  are  accommoda- 
tions in  Yosemite  Valley  to 
suit  every  purse  and  prefer- 
ence— from  the  free  public 
camping  grounds  to  the  luxury 
of  The  Ahwahnee  at  $10  and 
upward  per  day,  American 
Plan.  At  Camp  Curry,  where 
the  accommodations  are  in 
tents,  redwood  cabins  without 
bath  and  bungalows  with  bath,  the 
rates  are  $4  to  $8.50  per  day,  Ameri- 
can Plan,  and  in  tents,  $1.50  and 
$2.50,  European  Plan.  At  Yosemite 
Lodge,  European  Plan,  the  rates  are 
$2.00  to  $5.50  per  day,  in  canvas  and 
redwood  cabins  without  bath  and 
redwood  cabins  with  bath.  House- 
keeping accommodations — tents  with 
complete  housekeeping  outfits— are 
available  at  from  $4.50  to  $10.50  per 
week  with  reductions  for  additional 
people  and  length  of  stay. 

A  one-day  drive   to  Hetch 
S  Hetchy,  an  over-night  stop  at 
Glacier  Point  Hotel  on  the  rim 
of  Yosemite  Valley,  and  a  visit 
at  the  Mariposa  (Continued  on  page  64 
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THE  strange  part  of  it  is,  you 
never  know  when  you  are 
talking  to  one  of  them  until 
he  or  she  says  casually:  "I 
am  going  to  try  something  hard  this 
summer.  I  have  been  up  Whitney, 
Shasta,  and  Rainier,  and  they  were  all 
too  easy!" 

One  in  every  so  many  has  it,  this 
mountain  conquering  fever,  or  phobia, 
or  itch,  that  is  rampant  once  more 
amongst  us. 

According  to  the  rangers  in  the 


Not  a  modernist's  idea  of  a 
dangerous  trail  but  an  act- 
ual photograph  of  a  glacier 
crevasse  on  M  t.  Baker. 
Photograph    by  Huntoon 


national  parks  and  forests,  familiar 
with  the  epidemic,  there  just  isn't 
anything  to  do  about  it  except  to  let 
the  victims  climb  mountains. 

Most  of  them  are  city  folks  who 
have  been  cramped  by  four  walls  for 
so  long  that  that  soul-burning  desire 


to  see  the  world  from  the  top  of  a 
mountain  just  naturally  bursts  out  in 
unquenchable  flames.  After  all,  there 
is  nothing  in  the  world  quite  so  ex- 
hilarating as  building  your  duck  pile 
of  rocks  on  an  elevation  twelve  to 
fourteen  thousand  feet  above  sea 
level.  There  is  nothing  quite  so 
fiercely  free  as  the  winds  that  whip 
your  clothing  on  a  topmost  peak. 
There  is  nothing  that  gives  you  the 
same  glow  of  satisfaction  as  that  hard 
earned   feeling   of  supremacy  over 
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obstacles  which  conies  from  con- 
quering a  real  mountain. 

What  do  I  mean  by  "a  real  moun- 
tain?" 

Francis  Farquhar  of  the  Sierra 
Club,  who  has  scaled  Mt.  Olympus 
among  other  notable  peaks,  tells  me 
that  the  highest  mountains  are  not 
always  "the  real  ones,"  from  a 
mountain  climber's  point  of  view. 
Of  course  this  is  narrowing  mountain 
climbing  down  to  a  very  fine  art,  yet 
I  do  not  wonder  at  his  distinctions 
after  reading  Mr.  Farquhar's  fascin- 
ating book  in  which  he  recounts  his 
ascent  of  Olympus,  the  Mountain  of 
the  Gods,  in  Greece. 

This  distinction  among  mountains 
merely  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  there  has  grown  up,  unbe- 
known to  most  of  us,  extremely 
high  standards  of  sportsmanship  in 
this  most  virile  of  outdoor  activities. 
No  sooner  has  he  conquered  a  moun- 
tain than  the  real  mountain  climber 
considers  that  a  feat  easily  accom- 
plished, and  he  is  ready  to  tackle 
something  really  hard. 

The  mountain  climbers  of  the 
West  are  in  an  enviable  position  in 
one  respect — they  have  in  their  area 
more  mountain  peaks  than  any  one 
of  them  can  hope  to  scale  in  a  life 
time,  particularly  if  they  include  the 
Canadian  Rockies  in  which  several 
notable  mountains  rear  great  crests 
as  yet   unconquered  by 

On  the  other  hand,  there 
general   complaint  anion 
the  mountain  conquerors 
of  the  first  water  that 
the  peaks  of  the  Pa- 
cific coast   are  not 
hard  enough  to 
climb.     Nothing  is 
so  humiliating  to  a 
real  mountaineer  as 
to  start   out  with 
his  heart  set  on  a 
hard  climb,  and  then 
to  find  that  he  can 
reach  the  top  and  be 
back  again  without 
even  extending  himself. 

Most   of   the  moun- 
taineers  in   California  art 
members  of  the  Sierra  Cli 
one  of  the  famous  mou 


Along 
the  shore 


eering  societies  of  the  world,  with 
headquarters  both  in  San  Francisco 
and  Los  Angeles. 

It  is  the  long  established  custom  of 
mountaineering  clubs  each  to  take 
under  its  wing  the  protection  of  a 
special  group  of  neighboring  moun- 
tains, and  it  is  quite  natural  that  the 
Sierrans  should  have  chosen  as  their 
particular  field  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
which  is,  incidentally,  the  world's 
largest  single  mountain — (Did  you 
know  it  was  a  single  mountain?) — 400 
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miles   long   and    100   miles  across 

There  are  literally  thousands  of 
peaks  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  but 
only  eight  or  ten  of  them  are 
rated  as  hard  to  climb  by  th 
more    expert    Sierra  Club 
climbers. 

As  Mr.  Farquhar  pointed 
out,  these  are  not  neces- 
sarily the  highest  peaks. 

They  include  North  Pali- 
sade,   Middle  Palisade, 
Mt.  Humphreys,  Black 
Kaweah,    Mt.  Ritter, 
Mt.  Abbot,  Mt.  Rus- 
sell, and  Mt.  William- 
son. 

Mt.     Whitney,  the 
highest    peak    in  the 
United   States,   is  de- 
scribed as   one  which 
anybody  can  climb.  The 
same  goes  for  Mt.  Shasta, 
Mt.    Lassen,    and  Mt. 
Lyell,  the  latter  the  high- 
est peak  in  Yosemite  Na- 
tional Park 

In  order  to  make  the  con- 
quering of  these  latter  peaks 
a  job  really  worth  while,  sev- 
eral of  the  more  expert  Sierrans 
have   taken   to   the  sport  of 
winter  time  mountain  climbing. 

The  mountaineering  clubs  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  are  thriving  en- 
thusiastic organizations.  At  Portland 
is  the  headquarters  of  the  Mazamas, 
who  share  their  name  with  the  mythi- 
cal mountain  which  geologists  say 
once  stood  where  Crater  Lake  now 
lies.  Judging  by  the  opinions  of  scien- 
tists, the  Mazamas  lost  out  on  some 
wonderfully  difficult  mountaineering 
when  monster  Mt.  Mazama,  reared 
by  the  ages  of  volcanic  eruption,  sud- 
denly caved  into  its  crater  and  dis- 
appeared completely. 

Today  the  Mazamas  render  a  wor- 
shipful devotion  to  the  memory  of  the 
lost  peak  and  make  it  their  business  to 
guard  the  pristine  beauty  of  Mt. 
Hood,  The  .Three  Sisters,  Sit.  Jeffer- 
son, Mt.  Adams,  and  Mt.  St.  Helens. 

The  Puget  Sound  district  is  the 
particular  bailiwick  of  The  Moun- 
taineers, with  club  rooms  in  Seattle, 
Tacoma,  and  Bellingham.  The  ener- 
getic members  of  this  organization 
satisfy  their  urge  to  see  these  wind- 
swept mountain  tops  by  conquering 
Mt.  Rainier,  Mt.  Baker,  and  the 
rugged  peaks  of  the  Olympics,  several 
times  each  year. 

HPHF.  Canadian  Rockies  and  the 
Selkirks  of  British  Columbia  are  a 
heaven  on  earth  to  the  real  mountain 
climbers.  Among  them  are  numerous 
peaks  of  which  no  trails  have  yet  been 
blazed.  The  Selkirks  are  regarded  as 
about  the  only  group  of  mountains  in 
North  America  which  compare  with 


attempted  naturally  prohibits  many 
ambitious  climbers  from  attempting 
it.  As  yet,  few  mountaineers  in 
America  have  attempted  to  make  a 
living  out  of  the  pleasurable  task  of 
conquering  mountains,  although  in 
Europe  a  good  many  professionals 
prosper  as  guides. 

TT  seems  to  be  a  peculiarity  of  the 
western  mountain  climber  that  he 
spurns  the  aid  of  guides  in  finding  his 
way  up  the  precarious  mountain 
sides.  At  least  he  wants  no  profes- 
sional guides,  though  frequently  a 
group  of  climbers  from  a  club  will 
permit  someone  who  has  already  been 
on  the  trails  to  lead  the  way. 

Even  this  is  frowned  upon  by  some 
of  the  more  ethical  mountain  climbers, 
and  anyway  there  are  not  many  of 


Above. 
A  nature 
guide  and 
party  near 
Neva  da 
Falls 


the  Alps,  from  a  mountain  climber's 
point  of  view. 

In  fact,  the  possibilities  of  moun- 
taineering feats  are  so  great  that  they 
attract  mountaineers  from  all  parts  of 
the  United  States.  Last  year,  the 
Sierra  Club  deserted  California  for  its 
annual  outing,  and  members  made  a 
holiday  of  humbling  the  numerous 
challenging  Canadian  crests. 

One  other  spot  in  North  America 
which  holds  this  same  lure  for  moun- 
taineers is  Alaska,  with  its  Mt. 
McKinley,  loftiest  peak  in  North 
America,  its  Mt.  Logan,  and  Mt.  St. 
Elias,  almost  equally  difficult  in 
ascent. 

The  time  consumed  in  reaching 
these  peaks  before  the  ascent  can  be 


them  who  are  willing  to  climb  the 
same  mountain  in  the  same  way  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  being  the  guide. 

In  the  empire  of  the  West,  so  many- 
magnificent  mountains  hurl  their 
challenge  to  the  humans  that  the 
mountaineer  with  any  discretion  at  all 
doesn't  wish  to  waste  his  days  repeat- 
ing his  conquests. 

The  American  Rockies,  of  course, 
contain  many  notable  peaks  which 
are  regarded  as  within  the  special 
province  of  the  Colorado  Mountain 
Club  of  Denver. 

Mountain  clubs  are  not  peculiar  to 
the  West,  though  there  are  more 
mountaineers  per  capita  in  this  sec- 
tion than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
land.  The  first  mountain  club  in  the 
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United  States  was  the  Appalachian, 
organized  half  a  century  ago  by  .1 
handful  of  trail  enthusiasts  in  Boston. 
For  a  long  time  the  Appalachians  con- 
fined their  attentions  to  the  White 
Mountains  which  at  that  time  seemed 
an  impenetrable  wilderness. 

The  Club  has  grown  steadily,  and 
:now  has  club  rooms  and  affiliated 
organizations  on  several  Atlantic  sea- 
coast  cities.  Its  thousands  of  mem- 
bers have  exerted  great  influence  for 
the  preservation  of  the  few  unspoiled 
wildernesses  of  the  Appalachian 
mountains. 

1~^N  New  York  are  the  headquarters 
—  of  the  American  Alpine  Club,  com- 
posed of  mountaineers  who  have  con- 
quered already  one  or  more  outstand- 
ing  peaks.    The  entire  continent  is 
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their  field  of  sport.  They  are  moun- 
tain climbing  enthusiasts,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  followers  of  the  trail. 

The  Prairie  Club  of  Chicago,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  an  organization  of  trail 
trekkers  who  have  become  especially 
interested  in  the  Great  Smokies  in 
Tennessee,  and  in  the  Canadian 
wildernesses. 

Canada  has  a  close  kinship  between 
the  eastern  trail  organizations  and  the 
western  mountaineering  clubs,  and 
the  easterners  frequently  accompany 
the  western  clubs  in  their  annual  pil- 
grimages to  the  heights. 

Lest  the  impression  be  created  that 
mountaineering  is  confined  to  those 
who  are  interested  only  in  strenuous 
climbs,  let  me  add  that  the  majority 


of  mountain  club  members  seldom 
attempt  the  more  ambitious  feats. 

As  an  old  park  ranger  once  ex- 
plained to  me, 

"There's  real  mountain  climbers; 
there's  club  mountaineers;  there's 
nature  lovers;  there's  trail  riders,  and 
there's  just  plain  ordinary  hikers. 

"Nature  lovers  and  the  trail  riders 
and  the  hikers  seldom  get  beyond  the 
end  of  the  trail." 

TV/TOST  of  those  who  make  moun- 
■^▼A  tain  climbing  their  hobby  affili- 
ate themselves  with  one  of  the 
recognized  clubs.  As  a  general  rule, 
they  are  the  moving  spirits  of  these 
clubs,  but  there  are  not  enough  of 
them  to  maintain  the  organizations. 


'he  rest  of  the  membership  is  made 
Up  of  hundreds  and  sometimes  thou- 
sands of  lovers  of  the  out-of-doors, 
who  may  take  occasionally  trips 
into  the  mountains  on  club  ex- 
peditions, but  who  do  not  at- 
k         tempt  to  scale  the  most  diffi- 
cult peaks. 

The  annual  expeditions  of 
the  Sierra  Club  are  memor- 
able   affairs.      Plans  are 
rTjjBl     worked  out  in  great  detail 
during  the  winter  months 
L>*-5i        aiu'  when  the  time  for  the 
expedition  arrives  in  the 
summer,  pack  animals  are 
Vlr  engaged,  supplies  are 

'■foVn  bought  in  quantities,  cooks 
■ .qf  are  sent  ahead,  camps  are 
prepared,  and  the  members 
are  thus  relieved  of  the  bur 
den  of  toting  the  necessities 
of  life  on  their  backs. 
As  a  rule,  these  expeditions 
are  into  country  surrounded  by 
several  difficult  peaks  so  that  the 
more  ambitious  members  may  con- 
quer mountains  to  their  hearts'  con- 
tent, while  the  balance  of  the  mem- 
bers may  explore  the  trails  and  the 
streams  and  forests  without  the 
hazards  of  rugged  mountaineering. 

TO  keep  themselves  in  trim  for 
these  events,  the  members  of  the 
Sierra  Club  and  most  of  the  other 
mountain  clubs,  make  periodical  hik- 
ing expeditions  in  the  lower  moun- 
tains near  the  cities.  These  are  gener- 
ally week-end  events.  To  the  un- 
trained mountaineer,  these  are  quite 
ambitious  expeditions  in  themselves, 
but  to  the  real  mountaineer  they  are 
mere  child's  play,  merely  teasers  for 
the  bright  summer  day  when  hardy 
souls  can  push  beyond  trail's  end. 

As  Mr.  Farquhar  says,  "A  moun- 
tain to  climb  is  a  challenge,  a  chal- 
lenge not  only  to  conquest,  but  a  chal 
lenge  to  one's  own  self.  It  takes  self- 
discipline  to  stay  with  it  until  the  top 
is  reached,  particularly  when  you 
have  a  pack  on  your  back.  There  are 
plenty  of  places,  almost  to  the  top, 
where  you  can  turn  back. 

"In  the  olden  days,  men  were  chal- 
lenged by  each  other,  and  the  code  of 
sport  required  that  they  give  battle  to 
one  another.  That  was  part  of  the 
training  and  discipline  of  a  knight. 

"Modern  life  has  left  in  it  few  such 
challenges.  We  don't  believe  in  per- 
sonal combat  any  more,  except  on  the 
football  gridiron,  and  that  is  for  youth. 

"For  the  normal  person,  eager  for  a 
struggle,  mountain  climbing  offers 
this  same  sporting  lure.  It  is  one  of 
the  few  challenges  which  any  of  us 
may  accept — anyone  with  fair  physi- 
cal stamina — and  the  self-discipline  to 
force  himself  to  conquer  a  mountain 
peak." 
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zA  Garden  Article 

by 

M irv Goodrich 


City  of  the 

JMagicCarpets 


PIEDMONT,  CALIFORNIA,  is  more  than  a 
subdivision  of  beautiful  homes  overlooking  the 
Golden  Gate  between  Berkeley  and  Oakland. 
To  me  it  is  the  "City  with  the  Magic  Carpets," 
for  in  the  charming  gardens  which  occupy  the  Pied- 
mont hills  are  to  be  found  some  of  the  most  interest- 
ing ground  cover  effects  in  the  West.  And  that,  of 
course,  is  saying  a  great  deal,  for  all  over  the  Pacific 
Coast  ground  covers,  or  "magic  carpets."  are  used  in 
profusion. 

Recently  I  made  a  pilgrimage  to  four  Piedmont 


gardens,  each  of  which  is  distinc- 
tive for  its  subtle  use  of  ground 
covers.  It  is  these  four  gardens 
with  their  magic  carpets  which  I 
shall  discuss  in  this  article. 

The  photographs  on  page  16 
are  scenes  in  the  garden  of  Mr. 
Chris  Jorgensen,  California  artist. 
Mr.  Jorgensen  has  developed  in 
his  Piedmont  garden  the  wild 
character  to  which  the  pictur- 
esque canyon  on  its  outskirts 
lends  itself;  but  the  use  of  trees, 
devised  by  the  artist  himself,  has 
been  wisely  and  artistically  em- 
ployed. A  line  of  deodars,  those 
trees  sacred  to  the  Hindus,  and 
another  of  eucalyptus  mark  the 
boundaries  of  the  grounds  north 
and  south  and  lead  back  to  the 
formal  gardens,  where  they  break 
off  to  reappear  at  intervals 
throughout  the  gardens.  Those 


At  left  is  the  entrance  to  the 
Austin  Herbert  Hills'  estate. 
Below  a  section  of  the  Yolk- 
mann's  lovely  garden 
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beyond  arc  maple,  flowering 
trees,  wild  lilac  and  cedars,  as  the 
fancy  dictates — except  tor  the 
oaks.  These  are  native  and  there 
are  exceptional  specimens  of  the 
"patriarch  of  the  trees"  where 
the  garden  dips  toward  the 
canyon.  One  remarkable  tree 
spreads  majestic  arms  over  a  re- 
cess in  which  an  oven  awaits  the 
picnic  beefsteak,  another  fur- 
nishes welcome  shade  in  a  rustic 
retreat,  stationed  there  only  be- 
cause of  the  oak. 

In  this  garden  ground  covering 
is  given  a  stimulating  pat  on  the 
back,  and  in  return  has  woven  an 
amazing  carpet  for  its  benefac- 
tor's feet.  An  area  of  forget-me- 
nots,  durable  beyond  belief,  is  the 
background  for  plantings  of 
shrubs  and  flowers,  and  it  is  not 
lost  in  the  scheme  bv  these  more 


A  close-up  of  the  Volkmann 
pool  is  pictured  at  right. 
Below,  the  garden  path  and 
garden  wall  at  the  home  of 
Mrs.  C.  C.  Clay 


impressive  flora.  Periwinkle,  ivy,  lippia  and  strawberry 
are  used  on  knolls  and  walls  for  pools,  concealing  rocks 
and  edging  away  in  friendly  fashion  where  more  delicate 
bloom  shows  the  disposition  to  appear. 

The  gardens  of  Mrs.  C.  C.  Clay  (see  photograph  im- 
mediately at  your  left)  have  achieved  charm  and  purpose 
by  means  of  two  things — an  extravagant  massing  of 
colorful  annuals  and  an  adroit  use  of  trees.  The  garden 
plan  works  harmoniously  with  the  white  colonial  struc- 
ture and  its  garden  fences,  providing  the  freshness  of 
bloom  and  paint  that  is  the  open  secret  to  its  attractive- 
ness. Riotous  blossoms  scramble  over  doorways  and  bel- 
vederes and  great  beds  of  bloom  splotch  the  close  en- 
virons of  the  house.  Because  of  the  low-clipped  privet 
hedge  which  encircles  the  frontage  and  broad  side  of  the 
garden,  the  quaint  scheme  stands  frankly  revealed  to  the 
passer-by.  Prostrate  cotoneaster  follows  the  walk  to  the 
entrance. 

The  body  of  the  garden  is  greensward  on  which  rare 
plantings  occur,  here  a  group  of  birch  trees,  there  a  com- 
pany of  amethyst  heather;  but  the  defensive  growth  of 
eucalyptus  trees  that  stand  on  a  rise  of  ground  above  the 
garden  makes  privacy  of  a  spot  about  to  become  too  ex- 
posed in  its  friendliness,  and  provides  gentle  shade 


[sunset 
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On  this  page  are  pic- 
tured two  scenes  in 
the  Chris  Jorgensen 
garden 


In  an  angle  formed  by 
the  dwelling  a  dainty 
court  is  created  and  in  it 
a  unique  use  of  ground 
covering  is  adopted.  The 
court  is  laid  out  in  formal 
gardens  in  whose  center  a 
fountain  and  birdpath 
rest  on  a  background  of 
vinca  (periwinkle),  while 
all  around  it  plays  the 
vivid  color  of  primroses, 
tulips,  Roman  hyacinths 
and  violas.  From  a  low 
wall  above  hangs  a  graceful  fringe 
of  helianthemum,  supporting  a 
larger  rose  garden  and  casting  the 
measure  of  color  necessary  to 
brighten  rhe  sober  vinca  back- 
ground. 

In  marked  contrast  to  the  fore- 
going garden  is  that  of  the  W.  G. 
Volkmann,  similar  only  in  the  level 
contour  of  situation.  If  the  Volk- 
mann garden  has  its  moments  of 
impulsive  planting,  the  general 
plan  is  erect  and  dignified.  In  a 
swift  handling  of  ground  covers  on 
the  broad  stone  steps  dividing  the 
greensward  from  the  rose  garden, 
and  along  the  edges  of  the  oblong 
pool,  one  finds  new  types  that  have 
come  to  amazing  perfection. 
Sedums  fall  over  the  pool's  edge  in 
harmony  with  the  taller  shrubs  and 
flowers  and  blossom  in  defiance  to 
the  march  of  feet  on  the  stone 
steps. 

At  the  approach  there  is  well- 
chosen  shrubbery  massed  in  an 
irregularity  more  pleasing  than  a 


e 


Magic  Carpets 

In  addition  to  the  ground  covers 
discussed  in  this  article  we 
recommend  the  following  as  suit- 
able for  western  gardens: 

Lippia  repens.  a  low  growing 
plant  with  gray-green  foliage  and 
light  purple  flowers.  Drought 
resistant  but  does  not  stand 
much  frost. 

The  native  sand  strawberry  for 
slopes. 

The  mesembryanthemums.  es- 
pecially M.  roseum.  which  is 
covered  with  small  pink  flowers. 

and 

English  ivy  for  the  shaded  places. 


\lr.    Jorgensen  has 
used    a    variety  of 
Cround  covers  most 
effectively 


hedge,  yet  as  effectively 
concealing  the  garden 
from  the  street.  On  the 
southern  boundary  a 
splendid  line  of  deodars 
close  in  the  garden  and 
provide  a  setting  for  a 
rose- embowered  nook. 
The  trees  break  at  this 
point  and  a  rose  garden 
of  great  perfection  is  de- 
veloped in  the  angle.  It 
is  the  piece  de  resistance 
— the  effort  into  which 
its  creator  has  thrown  an  abandon 
of  experience  and  zeal.  No  disturb- 
ing element  is  permitted  to  enter 
the  large  square  devoted  to  rose 
culture,  and  with  superlative  suc- 
cess. 

Artistic  garden  fences  and  arbors 
over  which  luxuriant  California 
roses  climb  to  the  height  in  order 
that  descent  may  be  made  on  the 
other  side  are  present  on  the  con- 
fines of  the  rose  garden.  On  one 
such  arbor  the  Shower  of  Gold 
grows  to  great  beauty;  on  an  oppo- 
site archway  is  the  Belle  of  Portu- 
gal, and,  thrown  over  a  wall  at  the 
end  of  the  space  is  a  heavy  curtain 
of  the  Thousand  Chain  rose  that 
entirely  conceals  the  support  it 
rests  on.  Except  in  spots,  the 
ground  covering  theme  is  broken  in 
this  garden,  but  it  is  taken  up 
again  in  the  intensively  landscaped 
gardens  of  the  Austin  Herbert 
Hills. 

(The  attractive  garden  of  Mr. 
Hills  is  described  on  page  63.) 
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The  Story  of 

Joaquin  <JWurrieta 

A  Mexican  Daredevil  in  the  Days  of  the 

S .  B.  Dickson 


THIS  is  the  story  as  it  w 
Cold  to  me  by  my  father,  and 
as  his  father  told  it  to  him 
more  than  fifty  years  ago. 
He,  in >  father's  father,  had  been  a 
clerk  in  a  Nevada  City  store.  It  was 
his  duty  each  Saturday  night  to  carry 
the  hag  of  accumulated  gold  dust 
across  the  hills  to  the  Exchange  in 
Colfax.  This  was  in  1852,  or  it  may 
have  been  1853.  Joaquin  Murrieta 
was  in  the  hills;  Murrieta,  the  soft- 
faced,  gentleman-bandit.  Murrieta 
was  wanted  in  every  camp  from 
Shasta  to  Tejon.  His  spies  were 
everywhere;  and  he  knew  the  comings 
and  goings  of  the  miners.  When  he 
marked  a  man  for  his  prey  nothing  in 
the  hills  or  in  the  valleys  could  save 
him.  Nothing — excepting  Murrieta's 
word,  for  Joaquin  Murrieta,  murderer 
and  thief',  was  a  gentleman  of  his 
word.  My  father's  father  sought  him 
out  one  Saturday  in  the  back  room  of 
the  grocery  store  and  put  the  matter 
straight  to  him. 

"Murrieta,  I  am  going  to  Colfax 
tonight  with  twenty-five  pounds  of 
gold  dust.  Promise  me  that  your  men 
will  let  me  go  through  unmolested." 
"And  if  I  promise?"  said  the  bandit. 
"Then  I  will  go  through  safely,  for 
you  are  a  man  of  your  word." 

Murrieta  grunted,  laughed  at  the 
courage  of  the  seventeen  year  old  boy, 
and  promised. 

The  lad  started  at  sunset.  The  day 
was  at  its  coolest;  the  mosquitces  not 
so  bad.  The  gold  hung  from  the  sad- 
dle-pommel. The  road  was  deserted. 
But  no,  as  he  entered  the  hills  there 
was  a  Spanish  monk  astride  a  burro. 
And  "Buena  Serra,"  said  the  boy,  and 
"Buena  Serra,"  nodded  the  monk. 
They  rode  along  in  silence  as  was  the 
way  of  the  hills.  Silence — the  chat- 
tering of  a  coyote  in  the  manzanita — 
the  hoot  of  an  owl — and  then  a 
whistle — like  the  shrilling  of  a  bird. 
Out  of  the  brush  rode  shadow-forms. 
Hands  grasped  the  bridle  of  the  boy's 
pony;  hands  grasped  the  mane  of  the 
monk's  burro. 

"Hand  over  the  gold,"  a  voice  com- 
manded. Murrieta's  gang!  The  game 
was  up,  Murrieta  had  broken  his 
word.  The  boy  unstrapped  the  bag  of 


'mm 


iff 


He  fell  deeply  in  love  with  Carmen, 
the  black-eyed  daughter  of  a  neighbor 


gold.  The  leader  of  the  gang  grasped 
it.  The  monk  drew  a  cross  from  his 
cassock  and  held  it  before  him.  The 
gang  fell  back,  cursing.  The  monk 
drew  a  rawhide  from  his  cassock  and 
lashed  the  leader's  face.  And  then  he 
dropped  his  cowl,  and  whipped  off  his 
white  beard,  and  swore  a  mighty  oath 
and  the  gang  fled  into  the  brush, 
trembling  like  jackalls.  And  Mur- 
rieta, for  it  was  he,  handed  the  bag  of 
gold  to  my  father's  father,  and  rode 
with  him  in  silence  to  the  Exchange  in 
Colfax. 

That  was  Joaquin  Murrieta,  Mexi- 
can devil,  the  bandit  with  a  sense  of 
humor.  There  was  the  time  that  he 
rode  alone  into  Stockton  and  joined  a 
crowd  clustered  about  a  sign-board 
on  which  was  tacked  the  notice: 
"$500.00  reward  to  the  one  who  de- 
livers Joaquin  Murrieta,  dead  or 
alive."  Murrieta  read  and  laughed, 
and  drawing  a  pencil,  wrote  beneath 


the  notice:  "I  will  give  510,000.00. 
Joaquin."  He  lit  a  cigarette,  and  as 
the  crowd  closed  in  to  read  what  he 
had  written  he  swung  to  his  saddle 
and  rode  away. 

Joaquin  Murrieta  was  born  in  So- 
nora,  Mexico,  the  son  of  highly  re- 
spected citizens.  The  boy  was  well 
educated,  remarkable  for  his  lovable 
disposition  and  gentle  instincts.  In 
the  late  forties  he  traveled  to  San 
Francisco  in  search  of  his  brother 
Carlos  who  had  migrated  some  years 
before.  Failing  in  his  search  he  re- 
turned to  Sonora  and  fell  deeply  in 
love  with  Carmen  Felix,  the  black- 
eyed  daughter  of  a  neighbor.  Joaquin 
and  Carmen  were  married;  they  were 
supremely  happy,  adoring  one  an- 
other. And  then  word  came  from 
Carlos.  He  was  in  San  Francisco; 
Joaquin  should  come  to  him;  great 
things  were  happening  in  the  golden 
state.  Joaquin  and  Carmen  set  out, 
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were  received  with  enthusiasm  by 
Carlos,  and  prepared  to  enjoy  the 
sights  of  the  city.  Business  took  them 
to  Placerville,  known  in  those  days  as 
Hangtown.  And  there  Carlos  left  the 
young  lovers  to  their  own  devices 
while  he  attended  to  his  business. 
They  found  him  an  hour  later,  hang- 
ing by  his  neck  from  a  tree.  Horses 
had  been  stolen;  Carlos  was  a  Mexi- 
can; Mexicans  were  notorious  horse- 
thieves,  and  so  they  had  hanged  him. 

STUNNED,  Joaquin  and  his  bride 
traveled  into  the  hills.  Racial 
prejudice  pursued  them.  The  boy 
staked  a  claim;  the  miners  ordered 
him  to  move  on;  there  was  no  room  in 
the  hills  for  Mexicans.  Murrieta  re- 
fused. The  mob  fell  on  him;  beat  him 
senseless,  and  then,  storming  the 
shack  he  had  built  for  his  bride,  cap- 
tured Carmen,  violated  her,  and  took 
her  life. 

Out  of  the  torture  of  nightmare, 
Joaquin  Murrieta  awoke,  a  ruthless, 
bitter  man,  sworn  enemy  of  mankind, 
vowing  in  the  name  of  all  his  house- 
hold saints  that  he  would  take  re- 
venge and  blood  until  the  last  strength 
had  faded  from  his  fingers. 

Into  the  hills  he  plunged.  Travel- 
ing by  night,  sleeping  by  day,  prey- 
ing on  animals,  unshaven,  unkempt, 
Joaquin  Murrieta  became  a  man- 
beast.  -On  a  moonlight  night,  passing 
through  a  ravine,  he  came  upon  one 
of  the  assailants  of  Carmen.  His  knife 
flashed.  The  man  fell,  groaning. 
Murrieta  plunged  his  weapon  into  the 
bleeding  flesh  a  score  of  times,  laughed 
to  see  the  sweat  on  the  dying  man's 
face.  And  then,  kissing  the  unwiped 
blade  of  his  knife,  he  cried:  "This  is 
the  beginning.  This  weapon  shall 
never  rust  for  the  want  of  blood." 

Money  was  needed.  A  couple  of 
wayfarers  came  out  of  the  night. 
Murrieta  sprang;  the  men  fell.  Quick 
fingers  stripped  them  of  their  gold  and 


ruthless  feet  kicked  the  corpses.  Joa- 
quin Murrieta,  nineteen  year  old  boy, 
had  become  the  California  bandit. 

And  so  months  and  years  passed. 
Ex-convicts,  Mexican  outcasts,  riff- 
raff of  the  mining  camps,  joined  the 
boy-terror.  A  handful  of  men  grew  to 
a  gang  of  more  than  a  hundred.  He 
was  a  Czar  in  his  rule;  they  feared 
him,  respected  him,  and  loved  him  for 
his  fairness.  His  word  was  law.  In  a 
virgin  canyon  just  east  of  the  Pacheco 
Pass  they  built  their  camp.  Murrieta 
was  leader;  there  were  three  lieuten- 
ants, Reinaldo  Felix,  the  brother  of 
Carmen,  Joaquin  Valenzuela,  and  a 
wild  beast  named  Manuel  Garcia. 
Garcia  had  lost  a  finger  in  a  fight;  he 
was  called  "Jack  Three  Fingers." 
Three  Fingers  gloried  in  slaying;  his 
orgies  of  blood  were  able  to  put  to 
shame  the  terror  of  Roman  holidays. 

But  through  the  campaigns  of  hor- 
ror, Joaquin  Murrieta,  heart-torn, 
gentle-eyed,  dignified,  strode  reaping 
his  revenge  and  retaining  the  inbred 
refinement  of  his  youth.  There  was 
the  night  that  he  met  a  lone  wayfarer. 
He  pressed  his  knife  to  the  man's 
neck,  and  the  victim  laughing,  cried: 
"Joaquin,  I  know  you.  Have  you 
forgotten  Bill  Miller  of  Sacramento?" 

Murrieta  lowered  his  knife.  "The 
devil,"  he  grunted.  "How  goes  it 
with  vou,  Bill  Miller?" 

"Hard,"  said  Bill.  "The  cattle 
business  is  bad;  I  am  hard  pressed  for 
money." 

Murrieta  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
drew  a  hundred  dollars  from  his  belt, 
shoved  it  into  Miller's  fist,  and  spur- 
ring his  horse,  plunged  into  the  hills. 

THE  law  could  not  reach  him.  In 
a  thousand  disguises  he  rode  into 
the  camps  and  cities  for  produce.  He 
gambled  night  after  night  in  the  Bella 
Union  in  San  Francisco,  winning  and 
losing  fortunes  without  a  frown  or  a 
smile.   He  would  rob,  he  would  kill, 


Tuning  the  Ukuleles 

By  F.stelle  Thomson 


Last  night  a  wind  came  up 

And  tuned  the  ukuleles  of  the  trees 

And  left  them  hamming. 

Far ;  far  above 

A  eucalyptus  jingled  beads. 

Down  scrooching  frnges  of  the  pine; 

And  strident  boughs  of  chapatral; 

And  whips y  wisps  of  mistletoe; 

With  looping  hoops  of  vine  thrown  over  holly — 

Ten  thousand-thousand  little  stringharps  sang, 

In  dancing  time, 

Grotesqueries  of  ukulele  sound 


To  tunes  the  wind  was  thrumming. 

When  morning  dawned 
I  found 

A  myriad  empty  cups 

And  saucers  scattered  on  the  ground 

Beneath  the  eucalyptus  tree: 

And  as  I  bent  to  gather  small  cups  up — 

Above  the  vagaries  the  wind  had  stirred, 

Above  the  jingling  of  the  eucalyptus  beads- 

I  heard 

The  littlest,  littlest  ukuleles  hum 
Down  all  the  stalks  of  weeds. 


but  he  would  not  cheat;  would  not 
go  back  on  his  word.  And  he  had 
given  his  word  that  his  knife  would 
never  rust  for  the  want  of  blood.  \ 
Groups  and  individuals  schemed  to  I 
arrest  him.  Arkansaw,  a  raw-boned, 
middle-westerner,  spent  years  pur-  J 
suing  him.  They  met  in  battle  a 
score  of  times.  Dozens  of  Americans 
and  Mexicans  were  killed  in  the  com- 
bat. Finally  Murrieta  captured  Ar- 
kansaw and  his  handful  of  men.  The 
men  were  killed,  but  .Arkansaw  was 
spared — and  held  prisoner.  Murrieta 
recognized  a  brave  foe  in  the  wester- 
ner; here  was  one  whom  he  could  not 
slay  save  in  fair  fight.  Arkansaw  was 
made  guest  of  the  camp — a  guest- 
prisoner.  But  the  mad  lust  of  Jack  , 
Three  Fingers  could  not  be  thwarted 
by  the  softness  of  his  chief.  He  sought 
the  prisoner  in  the  early  hours  of  the 
morning,  and  knifed  him.  And  Joa- 
quin Murrieta,  sighing,  kicked  Three- 
Fingers  and  told  him  he  was  a  fool. 

/^\YER  the  years  of  his  chieftain- 
ship,  Murrieta's  gang  grew  and 
faded.  San  Franciscans  under  Cap- 
tain Harry  Love,  who  for  years  had 
been  the  sworn  enemy  of  the  bandit, 
set  out  in  pursuit.  The  chase  led 
from  one  end  of  the  state  to  the  other. 
Finally,  Three  Fingers  and  Joaquin 
fell  before  enemy  bullets  at  the  same 
moment.  Murrieta's  head  was  taken 
to  San  Francisco,  publicly  displayed 
as  a  warning  to  bandits  for  all  time  to 
come.  A  sign  on  Sansome  Street 
read:  "Joaquin's  head  is  to  be  seen  at 
King's  corner,  Halleck  and  Sansome 
Streets,  opposite  the  American  The- 
atre.  Admission,  One  Dollar." 

And  thousands  came  to  gaze  and 
laugh  at  the  most  terrible  outlaw  in 
America's  history;  the  man  who  had 
taken  hundreds  of  lives  in  cold  blood, 
the  horse-thief,  the  Mexican  outcast, 
the  gentle-eyed  son  of  the  respected 
and  old  family  of  Sonora,  Mexico. 
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are  no  unsightly  switch  yards  or 
sheds,  instead  one  sees  a  cascade  of 
sparkling  water,  issuing  from  a  grotto 
on  the  station  level,  and  falling  in 
irregular  pools  to  the  lower  level  of  the 
garden.  Surrounding  these  pools  are 
stepping  stones  amid  stretches  of 
green  sward,  walks  bordered  with 
Baby  rambler  roses,  with  petunias, 
with  gay  colored  phlox.  Norway 
maples,  blossoming  catalpas  and  sev- 
eral weeping  willows  complete  the 
picture. 

The  gardens,  which  embrace  a  little 
more  than  three  acres,  were  designed 
by  Ricardo  Espino,  landscape  archi- 
tect of  Ixis  Angeles,  who  has  given 
just  the  right  touch,  a  subtle  hint  of 
foreign  atmosphere,  to  this  charming 
setting  and  the  old  world  architecture 
of  the  station. 

Beautiful  as  the  little  park  and  sta- 
tion are  by  day,  they  are  even  more 
attractive  at  night.  Huge  searchlights 
play  on  the  tower,  spot  lights  are 
focused  on  the  pools,  and  artistic  lan- 
terns help  to  throw  mysterious 
shadows  over  the  entire  garden. 

As  the  traveler,  rested  by  this 
vision  of  cool  loveliness,  starts  to 
board  the  train,  he  hears  the  chimes  in 
the  tower,  a  memorial  to  the  late 
E.  H.  Harriman.  Involuntarily  he 
looks  tor  his  prayer  rug,  to  drop,  with 
face  toward  "Mecca,"  to  offer  thanks- 
giving tor  this  refreshing  oasis. 


More  scenes  in  the  station 
garden.  A  panoramic  view 
of  the  distant  hills  and  city 
is  to  be  had  from  the  station 


Thousands  ot  tourists  travel  our 
western  states  every  year.  Some  come 
by  automobile  and  some  by  train,  but 
all  pass  through  our  western  towns 
searching  tor  beauty.  What  a  fine 
thing  it  would  be  if  each  of  the 
smaller  towns  and  villages  of  this  sec- 
tion would  build  some  oasis  for  the 
dusty,  tired  traveler — not  a  tourist 
park  but  a  garden  of  shade,  full  of  our 
lovely  western  flowers  and  natural 
beauty.  Such  a  movement  is  not  im- 
possible. If  each  city  attends  to  its 
individual  task,  the  work  will  be  done 
and  the  West  will  have  one  more  fea- 
ture to  attract  visitors  to  its  borders. 

Perhaps  this  is  a  task  for  the  local 
garden  club;  perhaps  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  can  start  the  ball  a-rolling; 
it  may  be  the  duty  of  the  Women's 
Clubs.  Some  church  may  develop  its 
grounds  into  a  public  garden.  The 
school  may  be  the  institution  which 
will  bring  about  such  a  movement. 

One  thing  is  certain,  there  is  some 
organization  or  some  individual  in 
every  community  who  is  able  to  build 
a  garden  for  the  joy  of  the  local  in- 
habitants and  for  the  pleasure  of  the 
city  visitors.  Perhaps  you  are  the  one 
to  see  what  can  be  done  about  such  a 
garden   for   your    home  town. 
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Photographs  cottrtesy  of  Barker  Bros. 


rX  this  home  of  southern  California 
architecture  are  assembled  many  fine 
pieces  from  England, France  and  Spain. 
Each  is  interesting  in  itself  and  all 
combine  to  make  a  house  of  charm 
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Period  Styles  in  Furniture 


M ANY  of  our  period 
furniture  styles  may 
be  used  together  har- 
moniously if  a  broad 
view  is  taken  of  their  general 
characteristics  rather  than  their 
country  of  origin.  The  principal 
thing  to  consider  is  the  general 
spirit  or  feeling  pervading  the 
article.  For  instance,  heavy  pieces  in 
general  go  together,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  so  do  light  or  dainty  pieces. 
This,  however,  is  not  sufficient  excuse 
to  combine  such  articles  in  the  same 
room.  Other  things  must  be  taken 
into  consideration. 

Heavy  articles  may  be  divided  into 
two  distinct  classes.  There  are  first  of 
all  the  heavy  pieces  of  furniture  which 
are  massive  in  their  proportions  and 
belong  to  the  earliest  periods  of  furni- 
ture construction.  Early  Italian, 
Spanish,  or  old  English  pieces  come 
into  this  category.  They  are  some- 
what ungainly  in  their  proportions, 
and  whatever  carving  they  may  have 
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Third  in  a  Scries  of  Articles  by 
this  Practical  Interior  Decorator 
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is  roughly  executed  and  lacks  refine- 
ment. All  such  pieces  may  be  happily 
combined  in  a  decorative  scheme,  es- 
pecially when  the  architectural  back- 
ground, such  as  rough  plaster  walls, 
hand  hewn  beams,  antique  finish 
woodwork  and  dark  floors,  helps  to 
establish  the  proper  environment. 

As  furniture  developed,  so  the  same 
heavy  furniture  retained  its  size  and 
general  proportion,  but  the  carving 
was  more  finely  executed.  With  the 
coming  of  the  Renaissance  in  the  early 
Fifteenth  Century,  the  cabinet 
makers  in  all  European  countries  be- 
gan to  copy  the  beautiful  ornament  of 
the  early  Greco-Roman  times  and, 


thus  revived  in  architecture,  in- 
terior decoration,  and  home  fur- 
nishings the  beauty  of  line,  form 
and  proportion  which  was  intro- 
duced by  the  classical  school. 
Thus  we  may  take  this  furniture, 
which  embraces  the  best  of  the 
Italian   Renaissance,  the  French 
Renaissance,  and   the  English 
styles   of  Charles   II   and  William 
and  Mary,  and  combine  it  harmon- 
iously and  correctly  in  a  living  room 
of  today. 

For  simple  homes  of  early  Colonial, 
Spanish  farm-house,  English  Tudor 
cottage,  or  Normandy  Peasant  styles, 
a  very  happy  combination  of  naive 
furniture  may  be  used.  There  is  a 
definite  relationship  between  the  peas- 
ant products  of  many  countries.  It  is 
found  in  the  extreme  simplicity  of 
line,  stoutness  of  workmanship  and  a 
decidedly  practical  air.  Conse- 
quently, when  such  articles  are  liked, 
whether  they  are  English,  Spanish, 
French,  or  Colonial,  we  consider  their 
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assembling  together  gives  charm  and 
informality  to  a  living  room. 

To  be  specific,  Normandy  furni- 
ture, or  Provincial  French  furniture  in 
general,  which  includes  delightful 
roomy  chairs  with  rush  seats,  may  be 
put  side  by  side  with  the  primitive 
chairs  of  our  early  Colonial  days,  such 
as  the  Brewster  or  Carver  types,  or 
the  early  ladder  back  chairs,  also  with 
rush  seats.  Other  chairs  from  Eng- 
land of  a  similar  type  find  a  place  in 
this  ensemble,  together  with  stools, 
benches,  gateleg  tables  and  open  shelf 
cabinets  in  which  is  displayed  a  plenti- 
ful supply  of  pewter,  old  brass  and 
china.  In  addition  to  such  pieces,  fur- 
ther variety  may  be  introduced  in 
this  same  simple  setting  by  such  arti- 
cles of  furniture  as  are  found  in  the 
California  Missions  of  this  country, 
modern  adaptations  of  which  have 
been  given  the  name  of  Monterey 
furniture.  Truly  a  pleasing  collection! 

V\7'HERE  the  furniture  used  in  a 
*  *  Spanish  home  is  not  of  the 
crude,  rough  finish,  but  rather  is  made 
of  polished  walnut,  with  sofa  and 
chairs  upholstered  in  damask  or  bro- 
catelle,  there  are  pieces  of  early 
Georgian  and  even  Chippendale  fur- 
niture which  may  be  placed  in  such  a 
room  and  be  found  fitting.  We  no 
longer  look  at  the  wood  and  say  ma- 
hogany cannot  be  combined  with 
walnut.  Rather  we 
prefer  the  mixture 
of  browns  and  reds, 
and  find  delight  in 
the  variety. 

The  French  style 
known  as  Louis 
XV,  with  its  subtle, 
graceful  curves, 
gives  us  numerous 
small  pieces  of  fur- 
niture which  find  a 
place  in  many  a 
comfortable  home. 
The  simpler  pieces 
may  be  combined 
with  the  curved 
lined  English  arti- 
cles made  in  the 
time  of  Queen 
Anne.  The  more 
elaborate  French 
pieces  of  this  same 
period  are  carved, 
painted,  decorated,  or  even  covered 
with  gold  leaf  and  are  often  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  the  Italian  Vene- 
tian furniture  and  therefore  harmoni- 
ous with  it.  Such  a  piece,  be  it  Vene- 
tian or  Louis  Quinze,  can  be  intro- 
duced as  a  color  note  or  decorative 
accent  in  many  a  room  ostensibly  of 
another  period. 

It  is  when  we  come  to  the  late 
Eighteenth  Century  that  we  find  so 
harmonious  a  feeling  among  many 
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styles  that  they  may  be  used  together 
in  the  same  room  with  a  delightful 
sense  of  relationship.  The  reason  for 
this  sameness  of  design  in  English, 
French  and  Colonial  furniture  of  con- 
temporary dates — from  1770  to  1810 
— lies,  to  a  large  degree,  in  the  fact 
that  considerable  research  work  was 
being  carried  on  in  the  old  cities  of 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  which  for 
nearly  2000  years  had  lain  hidden 
under  the  ashes  of  Vesuvius.  With 
their  discovery  a  new  impetus  was 
given  to  architecture,  interior  decora- 
tion, furniture  and  the  fine  arts;  "the 
beautiful  spirit  of  antiquity" — so 
called  by  the  Adam  brothers,  archi- 
tects of  that  age — was  carried  out  in 
all  its  refinement  of  detail  and  perfec- 
tion of  proportion. 

French  furniture  of  the  time  of 
Louis  XVI  has  this  feeling.  Much  of 
it  is  painted  in  delicate  colors  and  up- 
holstered with  dainty  silken  fabrics. 
It  is  similar  to  that  manufactured  in 
England  by  George  Hepplewhite  of 
light  mahogany  and  amber  colored 


French  interpretation  of  classicism 
was  copied  by  the  cabinet  makers  in 
our  own  country  as  may  be  seen  in 
many  pieces  of  our  post-colonial  fur- 
niture. That  notable  cabinet  maker, 
Duncan  Phyfe,  the  American  Shera- 
ton, made  considerable  furniture  with 
similar  interpretation  and  conse- 
quently this  group  of  English,  French, 
and  Colonial  articles  may  be  com- 
bined together  in  today's  rooms 
correctly. 

TJFOPLE  who  do  not  sense  this  har- 
*  mony  between  furniture  styles  in- 
quire definitely  the  particular  period 
of  a  certain  piece  of  furniture  on  dis- 
play and  if  told  it  is  Italian  immedi- 
ately put  it  aside  as  not  being  possible 
in  their  Spanish  or  English  home.  A 
good  interior  decorator  will  not  work 
this  way,  but  will  take  a  general  sur- 
vey of  such  pieces  as  are  at  his  dis- 
posal and  study  carefully  the  possi- 
bility of  using  them  together,  provided 
there  is  harmony  of  spirit  among  the 
various  pieces  at  his  command.  Even 
finishes  may  be  different  provided 
there  be  harmony  of  texture.  Woods 
also  may  vary  if  there  be  harmony  of 
color  and  finish,  while  even  our 
modern  art,  considered  by  many  per- 
sons so  difficult  to  combine  with  other 
things,  is  today  taking  on  a  refine- 
ment of  line,  beauty  of  form  and 
gracefulness  of  style  that  will  allow 
it  to  find  its  place 
eventually  in  rooms 
with  Sheraton,  Em- 
pire and  Directoire 
stvles. 
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A  small,  informal  living 
room  wherein  several  periods 
have  been  happily  combined 


satinwood.  He  made  still  other  pieces, 
to  harmonize  with  the  interior  decora- 
tion executed  by  the  Adam  brothers, 
and  finished  them  in  light  colors  in 
key  with  walls  and  woodwork. 
Thomas  Sheraton,  a  contemporary 
cabinet  maker,  also  followed  some- 
what the  same  ideas.    This  Anglo- 


Y  the  same  rea- 
soning we  find 
that  furniture  of 
the  modern  type 
may  be  combined 
with  pieces  of  other 
periods  with  most 
striking  effects. 
Very  few  of  us,  per- 
haps, care  to  in- 
clude in  our  homes, 
entire  rooms  of  this 
smart  modernistic 
furniture,  but  an 
occasional  table, 
lamp,  chair  or  set  of 
shelves  strikes  an 
interesting  and  new 
note  in  a  room  which  might  otherwise 
be  commonplace.  Modernistic  furni- 
ture, however,  deserves  much  more 
space  than  I  am  allotted  here,  so  that 
discussion  must  be  postponed  until 
another  time. 

Editor  s  Note: — Each  month  in  Sun- 
set Magazine  Mr.  Wileman  discusses 
some  phase  of  interior  decoration. 
You  will  find  his  articles  a  source  of 
practical  information  for  the  western 
home  maker. 
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In  This  Interesting 
Westerner  Article 
Dar w in  (.Smith 
Tells  about  the  man 
b  e  li  i  n  d  < — , 


ARMED  with  an  atomizer, 
a  lad  of  nine  years  scur- 
ried through  the  crowds 
^  at  the  California  State 
Fair  in  1872  and  tired  with  deadly 
aim  on  men,  women  and  children. 
For  thus  demonstrating  the  odor- 
iferous wares  of  a  perfume  manu- 
facturer our  young  hero  was  paid 
the  munificent  sum  of  twenty-five 
cents  a  day. 

That  was  how  "Charlie"  Paine 
broke  into  the  Fair  business  on  a 
pay  basis.  Today  he  is  known 
among  horsemen,  showmen  and 
exhibitors  as  the  dean  of  Fair 
managers  in  the  United  States. 
He  is  rounding  out  fifteen  years  as 
chief  executive  of  the  California 
State  Fair  and  these,  added  to  his 
thirteen  years  as  a  director,  make 
an  unbroken  record  of  twenty- 
eight  years  with  the  Fair  in  an 
official  capacity. 

It  is  no  figurative  statement  to 
say  that  Charles  W.  Paine  grew 
up  with  the  California  State  Fair. 
He  was  born  in  March,  1863,  in 
a  house  adjoining  the  hair  pa- 
vilion  in   Sacramento.  Six 
months  later  he  attended  his  2 
first  State  Fair,  in  the  arms  of 
(lis  mother,  and  he  has  not  «■ 
missed  a  single  one  of  the 
sixty-four  expositions  held 
in  the  capital  city  since  that  time. 

Paine's  Livery  Stable,  established 
in  the  early  days  by  Charlie's  father, 
was  located  a  stone's  throw  from  the 
Fair  pavilion  and  for  fifty  years  was  a 
rendezvous  for  horsemen  and  poli- 
ticians. There  young  Charlie  acquired 
a  wealth  of  information  on  various 
subjects,  but  principally  on  horse- 
racing  which  was  entering  its  golden 
era  in  California  stimulated  by  the 
sensational  performances  of  a  trotter 
named  "Occident,"  reputed  to  have 
been  discovered  by  Senator  Leland 
Stanford,  wasting  its  talent  on  the 
front  end  of  a  butcher's  wagon. 

In  those  days  the  State  Fair  as  an 
exposition  was  incidental  to  the  race 
track,  and  Paine's  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  game  brought  him  promi- 
nently into  the  picture.  To  keep  fresh 
the  memories  of  the  halcyon  days  of 
the  turf  Paine  has  surrounded  his  desk 
with  pictures  and  mementos,  his 
favorite  being  a  "close-up"  of  "Pop" 


D  i  a  mond 
Jubilee 


Geerswith  that  grand  old  man  clench- 
ing the  familiar  cigar-stub  between 
his  teeth.  "To  me  that  picture  tells 
more  than  the  best  painting  in  the 
best  art  gallery  in  the  world,"  he  con- 
fesses. "It  is  a  wonderful  study  in  ex- 
pression. I  notice  'Pop'  used  to  smoke 
'em  short — I  like  'em  that  way,  too." 

The  State  Fair  runs  only  ten  days, 
but  Paine  and  his  staff  are  occupied 
the  year  around,  closing  the  details  of 
one  exposition  and  preparing  for  the 
next.  "On  the  job  at  six  a.  m.,"  has 
been  his  slogan  for  half  a  century,  and 
to  facilitate  its  execution  he  has  in- 
stalled a  kitchen  range  in  his  offices  at 
the  Fair  grounds  where  the  fragrance 
of  ham  and  eggs  may  be  detected 
most  any  morning. 

At  Fair  time  the  secretary's  office  is 
a  bee-hive  of  action,  and  Paine,  with 
collar  wilted  and  shirt  sleeves  rolled, 
hurls  himself  into  the  mass  of  execu- 
tive work  which  an  exposition  of  such 
magnitude   entails.      "See  Charlie 


Charles  \\ .  Paine 
who  grew  up  with 
(  he  California 
State  Fair 


Paine"  is  the  password  whenever 
anyone  has  a  question,  problem, 
suggestion  or  complaint,  and  as 
there  are  some  3(X),(XX)  persons  on 
the  grounds  during  the  period  of 
the  Fair,  Charlie  attempts  to  give 
a  composite  impersonation  of  a 
foreign  diplomat,  a  Grecian  oracle 
and  a  circus  ringmaster. 

Nature  gave  Charlie  a  deep — 
very  deep — voice  and  this  com- 
bined with  a  blunt  manner  of 
speaking  gives  an  impression  of 
gruffness.  But  those  who  know 
him  best  know  it  is  all  superficial. 
Beneath  his  blustering  is  a  wide 
layer  of  consideration  for  others 
and  a  droll  sense  of  humor. 

"A  lady  says  she  can't  find 
her  husband,"  comes  a  report. 

"Tell  her  to  look  in  the 
Hawaiian  Dancers  tent  on  the 
Midway,"  suggests  the  veteran 
■  secretary. 

Paine  has  seen  the  State 
Fair  grow  from  a  single  pa- 
vilion and  a  race  track  to  a  group  of 
impressive  exhibit  buildings  covering 
the  greater  part  of  140  acres;  from  a 
racing  tournament  to  a  great  educa- 
tional and  entertainment  exposition 
classed  with  the  world's  largest  horti- 
cultural and  stock  shows. 

This  year,  the  seventy-fifth  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  California's 
State  Fair,  finds  the  veteran  manager 
engaged  in  his  greatest  effort — a  Dia- 
mond Jubilee  Fair  in  which  other 
western  states  will  participate.  The 
ten-day  celebration  will  terminate 
with  a  brilliant  program  on  September 
9th,  California's  Admission  Day. 

It  is  a  far  cry  back  to  the  days  of 
'72.  In  those  days  Paine  saw  the  fair 
as  a  glamorous,  glorified  sporting 
event.  Now  he  sees  the  fair  as  a 
great  exposition,  an  exposition  not 
concerned  with  risking  gold  on  the 
fleet  hoofs  of  horses,  but  directed 
toward  making  life  better  and  more 
enjoyable    for    future  generations. 
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L\ZY  blue  smoke,  redolent  of  pine 
balsam,  floated  up  from  beyond  the 
J  big  rock  at  the  bend.  The  river  slid  ' 
past  with  a  whisper  and  rustle  like 
tearing  silk.  The  chatter  of  a  crested  King- 
fisher broke  across  the  sunset  silence,  and 
the  better  half  beat  the  frying  pan  against  a  rock, 
ing  had  come  on  the  McKenzie.  What  a  place  to 
What  a  place  to  fish!  One  saw  them,  huge,  shadow 
sided  rainbow,  swinging  in  the  swift  riffles,  drift 
ing  a-slant  the  quieter  stretches; — th 
few  pools  in  the  McKenzie. 

Turning  from  the  Pacific  highw 
at  Springfield  Junction, outside  th 
southern  limits  of  the  city  of 
Eugene,  Oregon,  we  had  fol- 
lowed for  two  hours  the  Bend- 
Eugene  Highway.  Through 
the  town  of  Springfield, 
through   a   series   of  delta 
meadows,  and  we  found  our- 
selves crossing  the  cold,  crys- 
tal clear  McKenzie,  as  it  put 
on  the  brakes  for  the  first  time 
since  leaving  its  parent  lake  in 
the    Cascades,   a  full-grown 
river  rushing  from  a  dark  vol- 
cano tarn  that  boasts  no  inlet 
save  the  eternal  snowbanks  and 
hundreds  of  subterranean  springs. 

The  road  climbed  easily  and  swiftly, 
past  the  site  of  the  new  power  compa 


'I 


Even- 
camp  ! 
y,  red- 


dam  that  will  utilize  the  great  stream  in  its 
lower  reaches,  past  summer  homes  and  a 
*        string  of  resorts  famous  from  Atlantic  to 
Pacific.     We  stopped  at  the  state  fish 
hatchery,  an  hour's  ride  from  Eugene,  to 
look  at  the  "sample"  trout  that  swarmed  in 
the  hatching  ponds  and  rearing  pools.  The  sight  of  this 
finny,  hungry  multitude  fairly  made  our  rods  quiver  in 
their  cases  in  the  rumble  seat.  Every  year  the  hatchery 
turns  loose  this  multicolored  rainbow  of  ambi- 
to  replace  the  harvest  that  visiting 
en  gather. 

rom  the  hatchery  the  highway 
led  us  deeper  into  the  mountain 
fastnesses.   The  virgin  timber  of 
the  high  country  is  pierced  like 
an  arrow  by  the  road  for  miles. 
Two  hundred  feet  the  trees 
tower  up  along  each  side  of  the 
roadway,  like  pillars  of  some 
great  temple.    Sunrise  over 
the  Cascades  is  framed  like  a 
great  rose  window  at  the  end  of 
this  imposing  aisle.  The  green 
beauty  of    the  lush  under- 
growth beside  the  road  is  lined 
with    a    continual    carpet  of 
flowers,     broken     by  summer 
lodges,  blending  perfectly  into  the 
jrrounding  forest.  There  are  stores 
gasoline  stations  every  few  miles, 
to  camps  where  for  a  few  cents  one 
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Jyy  Wheat  on 
H.  Brewer 

play  camp  beside  the  river,  which 
flows  in  blue  and  green  confusion  past 
mossy  hanks.  The  ranger  station  is 
two  hours  from  Eugene,  at  the  settle- 
ment known  as  McKenzie  Bridge. 

On  the  open  stretches  of  the  river 
one  can  see  a  unique  sight.  Coming 
even  from  distant  New  York,  anglers 
Boat  down  the  dancing  current,  in 
large  sturdy  boats,  manned  by  expert 
river  men.  From  their  vantage  point 
in  mid-stream  the  fishermen  can  cast 
their  fly  on  every  likely  eddy  and 
riffle  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  The 
trout  lurk  everywhere,  but  the  boat- 
men, from  long  experience,  can  direct 
every  cast  to  the  more  favored  haunts 
of  the  big  redsides,  salmon,  and  steel- 
head  that  populate  the  stream.  The 
boats  permit  continual  casting  in 
every  direction,  without  keeping  that 
weather  eye  on  the  brush  and  trees 
which  so  often  claim  toll  of  the  flies 
and  leaders  of  the  shore  fisherman. 
Hut  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  many 
stretches  of  the  river  are  heavily  tim- 
bered it  is  not  necessary  to  fish  from  a 
boat,  for  there  are  miles  and  miles  of 
fairly  open  country,  where  the  angler 
can  fish  dry-shod,  or  if  he  has  waders, 
can  march  from  eddy  to  eddy  through 
the  shallows.  These  boats  are  for  hire 
most  reasonably. 

AND  now  a  few  words  about  these 
McKenzie  River  trout.  The  clear 
cold  water,  flowing  in  a  seldom  dimin- 
ishing stream  all  year  round,  breeds 
gaminess  and  fight  beyond  compare  in 
the  ravenous  rainbow.  The  water  is  so 
pure  that  the  spectra  on  the  sides  of 
the  trout  actually  shine  out  with  a 
glow  of  color  greater  than  elsewhere. 
The  fish  are  large.  A 
two-pound  rainbow, 
stream  bred,  and  accus- 
tomed to  dash  madly 
through  fanged  rapids  is 
no  mean  antagonist  on 
light  tackle.  They  rise  to 
the  fly  with  ferocity  and 
readiness  from  the  open- 
ing of  the  season  to  its 
close.  Only  when  the 
spring  freshets  from  the 
melting  snow  in  the  back 
ranges,  sweep  down  for  a 
few  days  in  the  earliest 
summer   is   the  fishing 

The  photographs  on 
these  pages  are  all 
scenes  in  the  McKenzie 
River  country  where 
rainbow  trout  are  said 
to  have  "It" 


poor.  And  then  good  catches  reward 
the  bait,  egg  or  spinner  fisherman.  In 
season  the  steelhead  run  in  from  the 
ocean.  Their  gleaming  silver  often 
mingles  with  the  sunset  red  of  the  big 
rainbow  in  the  creels.  And  for  those 
who  are  there  when  the  salmon  smash 
their  way  to  the  headwaters,  there  is 
the  chance  for  a  battle  with  a  chinook 
of  twenty  or  thirty  or  forty  pounds 
that  will  linger  long  in  the  sportsman's 
anecdotes. 

The  perfect  highway,  after  forty 
miles  along  the  glorious  river,  turns 
up  along  the  ridges  at  Belknap 
Springs.  The  resort  of  Belknap 
Springs  lies  a  half  mile  off  the  high- 
way, and  tents  and  cottages  are  avail- 
able for  campers.  At  the  Springs,  a 
suspension  bridge  leads  across  the 
river,  and  a  good  trail  winds  sixty 
miles  farther  along  the  stream  to  the 
very  crest  of  the  mountains.  Up  this 
trail  it  is  necessary  to  use  pack  ani- 
mals, and  advisable  to  take  a  guide, 


but  no  more  amazing  wonderland  of 
river  and  mountain  exists.  Deer  may 
be  surprised  in  any  side  canyon;  and 
an  occasional  black  or  brown  bear 
may  be  come  upon,  burglarizing  a 
berry  patch. 

Leaving  Belknap  Springs,  the  road 
unwinds  its  perfect  ribbon  up  and  up; 
through  forests  where  the  pink  rhodo- 
dendrons gleam,  over  granite  ridges; 
always  at  an  easy  grade;  to  the  lava 
crest  of  the  Cascades,  where  the 
road  is  carved  out  of  solid  rock; 
across  what  in  winter  are  glacial  snow- 
fields,  and  in  summer,  flower  carpeted 
uplands.  Snowy  peaks  tower  near 
at  hand. 

Going  down  the  east  side,  the  town 
of  Sisters  is  easily  reached  through  the 
yellow  pine  forest.  And  soon  one 
reaches  Bend,  a  quaint  and  pictur- 
esque reminder  of  the  Old  West. 
From  Bend,  the  California  Highway 
through  Klamath  Falls,  or  the  Port- 
land-Columbia Gorge  Highway  may 
be  reached.  But  it  is  with 
great  regret  that  one  turns 
away  from  the  camps  on 
the  McKenzie,  for  the 
thrill  of  battle  after  battle 
with  the  Redside  Rain- 
bows lives  in  the  blood, 
and  now  one  waits  eager- 
ly for  the  opening  of 
another  season,  to  claim 
once  more  some  favorite 
spot  on  the  riverbank, 
to  renew  the  contest  with 
these  glorious,  fighting 
trout  that  have  "IT." 


The  highway  leading  to 
this  Fishermen's  Para- 
dise winds  its  way 
through  some  of  the 
finest  scenery  of  the 
Northwest 
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Cottage  Charm 


Desig?ied  by 
G  w  v  n  n  Officer 


THE  problem  presented  in  de- 
signing this  cottage  was  to 
house  comfortably  a  family 
of  five  having  at  their  dis- 
posal a  very  limited  amount  of  money. 
The  family  consists  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  Shannon,  Elizabeth  Shannon 
age  4,  Junior  age  2,  and  the  grand- 
mother, Mrs.  Shannon,  Senior.  Their 
needs  could  be  met  by  a  six-room  house 
and  double  garage.  The  two-car  ga- 
rage is  necessary  to  house  the  family 


At  top  of  page  we  have  the 
front  elevation  of  this  cot- 
tage. The  house  is  close  to 
the  street,  yet  the  archi- 
tect has  achieved  privacy 


Plan  of  house  and  lot,  and 
sketch  of  tiny  front  court 
are  also  pictured  here 


r 


car  and  the  small  roadster  used  by 
Mr.  Shannon  in  his  business.  The  lot, 
50  feet  by  115  feet,  they  owned,  having 
bought  it  some  two  years  before  build- 
ing the  house.  The  lot  slopes  gently 
upward  from  the  street,  the  rear  being 
some  four  feet  higher  than  the  front. 

The  house  is  of  wood.  The  outside 
finish  is  colonial  siding,  painted  white. 
The  shingle  roof  and  the  shutters  are 
painted  a  soft  green.  The  cost  of  con- 
struction was  cut  down  as  far  as  possi- 
ble by  using  simple  stock 
mouldings  and  details.  An 
effort  was  made  to  have  the 
house  as  compact  as  possible 
and  yet  meet  Mrs.  Shannon's 
requirement  that  it  should 
be  a  one-story  house.  The 
two  chief  reasons  for  com- 
pactness were:  reduction  of 
expense,  and  reduction  of 
labor  tor  Mrs.  Shannon  who 
does  the  most  of  the  house- 
work. 

The  doorway  garden,  filled 
with  the  flowers  our  grand- 
mothers loved,  lies  between 
the  low  white  picket  fence 
and  the  front  porch.  A  quiet 
spot,  hill  of  color  and  the 
pleasant    odors    of  stocks, 
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Lot  : 


A  man  and  his  wife]  two 
small  children,  grand- 
mother. 


50  x  115. 

Special  Problem:  To  build  a  compact,  com- 
fortable home  with  liv- 
ing room,  dining  room, 
kitchen,  three  bedrooms, 
hath  and  double  garage 
as  inexpensively  as  pos- 
sible, using  quality 
building  materials 
throughout. 

Construction:      Wood,  cottage  type. 


II 
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spice  pinks  and  wild  sweet  william. 

The  important  living  rooms  are 
placed  so  that  they  look  out  upon  the 
terrace  and  the  garden.  Beyond  the 
garden  and  separated  from  it  by  a 
hedge  with  a  gate  is  the  playyard  for 
the  children.  With  two  lively  "crick- 
ets" growing  it  seemed  highly  desir- 
able to  provide  at  home  a  playyard 
that  would  be  adequate  not  only  for 
the  children  themselves  but  for  the 
neighborhood  children  who  may  come 
to  play  with  them.  While  the  play- 
yard is  placed  at  the  rear  of  the  prop- 
erty— far  enough  away  to  still  the 
noise  somewhat — it  is  not  too  far 
away  tor  the  watchful  maternal  eye 
to  supervise.  Apparatus  of  various 
kinds  are  suggested  on  the  plan  for 
inclusion  in  the  budget.  The  Shan- 
nons are  starting  with  the  wading 
pool — which  was  constructed  when 
the  foundations  for  the  house  were 
poured — and  the  sandbox. 

In  spite  of  compactness,  the  house 
has  good  circulation,  ventilation,  and 
sunlight.  The  kitchen  receives  morn- 
ing sunlight;  the  rooms  facing  the 
garden,  sunlight  all  day;  the  nursery, 
afternoon  sun;  while  the  bedroom  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shannon  receives  both 
morning  and  afternoon  sunlight. 

In  planning  for  artificial  light  the 
dailv  life  of  the  familv  as  well  as  sev- 


The  rear  view  of  the  Shannon  bungalow 


evening  passed  with  a  few  friends  in 
bridge  or  mahjong  by  the  living  room 
fire.  Mrs.  Shannon,  Senior,  still  men- 
tally vigorous,  likes  to  retire  early  and 
read. 


properly  fulfil  its  function  as  an  orna- 
ment. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  beauty 
and  utility  are  too  closely  related  to 
be  considered  separately;  and  that 


An  investigation  of   the  lighting   careful  consideration  of  the  require- 


problem  over  the  period  of  time  occu- 
pied by  the  making  of  the  preliminary 
studies  of  the  house  developed  several 
items  of  interest  which  were  jotted 
down  by  Mr.  Shannon  and  then  read 
and  considered  by 
the  family  council. 
A  fewof  them  follow : 
A  lighting  fixture, 
if  it  is  not  glaring, 
is  an  ornament 
throbbing  with  life; 
it  is  a  more  vital 
spark  than  most 
bric-a-brac,  but  if 
our  consideration 
of  lighting  fixtures 
stops  when  this  aim 
is  achieved,  many 
possibilities  in  light- 
ing remain  unreal- 
ized; a  fixture,  be- 
ing visible,  should  be  a  satisfactory 
object  from  an  aesthetic  point  of  view. 
Fixtures  are  sometimes  used  in  light- 
ing solely  for  their  beauty  as  orna- 
ments; a  fixture  should  be  scientifi- 


One  side  of  kitchen. 


eral  other  factors  have  to  be  consid 

ered.  The  Shannons  are  quiet  folk  of  cally  designed  to  properly  serve  its 
simple  tastes,  fond  of  reading  or  an    function  as  a  source  of  light  and  to 


A  wall  of  the 
living  room 
showing  fire- 
place  and 
book  shelves 


ments  of  each  room  in  the  home  is 
necessary  if  proper  lighting  is  to  be 
provided.  With  this  thought  in  mind 
the  lighting  scheme  for  the  various 
rooms  was  worked  out  as  follows: 

The  living  room 
was  provided  with 
an  ample  number  of 
baseplugs  — ■  they 
are  not  expensive, 
fortunately  —  one 
plug  to  each  fifty 
square  feet  of  floor 
area.  These  six 
plugs  were  so  placed 
that  lamps  might 
be  distributed  ad- 
vantageously about 
the  room,  forming 
spots  for  reading 
comfortably  and  a 
pleasing  arrange- 
ment of  table  and  standard  lamps 
making  the  room  a  mosaic  of  lights 
and  soft  shadows.  The  obvious  is 
always  the  uninteresting  and  the 
shadowless  room  is  very  trying.  At 
the  same  time  deep  shadow,  brilliant 
light  contrasts,  and  glare  should  be 
avoided.  When  the  room  is  used  for 
an  evening  of  bridge  the  light  is  sup- 
plied by  two  glass  acorn  ceiling  fix- 
tures. These  globes  are  of  clear  glass 
mounted  against  the  ceiling  in  metal 
collars.  The  glass  globes  have  the 
appearance  of  being  cut  and  these 
markings  on  the  glass  throw  a  very 
lovely  pattern  of  delicate  gray  lines 
over  the  ceiling.  (Editors  Note: — 
The  description  of  the  other  rooms 
of  this  house  is  found  on  page  59.) 
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IN  August,  comparatively  little 
can  be  done  in  one's  pursuit  of  a 
better  garden.  The  gardener  has 
time  to  contemplate  his  flowers. 
If  he  is  not  an  arrant  specialist,  limit- 
ing himself  to  gladiolus  or  dahlias,  he 
will  probably  note  many  yellow 
flowers  in  bloom  then — helianthus, 
heliopsis,  heleniums,  rudbeckia — all 
members  of  the  sunflower  family  or 
close  relations.  Yellow  is  always 
warm  and  heartening  in  the  garden, 
so  it  is  well  to  have  a  good  deal  of  it  as 
the  days  grow  shorter.  Within  this 
group  will  be  found  many  of  the 
easiest  and  best  flowers  of  this  color. 

The  best  known  members  of  the 
helianthus  or  sunflower  family  (helios 
is  the  Greek  for  sun,  hence  its  com- 
mon name)  are  doubtless  annuals,  but 
these  vary  tremendously  in  size  and 
growth  from  the  giant  Russian  sun- 
flower, on  its  tall  single  stem,  to  the 
dwarfest  of  the  cucumerifolius  or 
cucumber-leaved  section,  hardly  over 
a  foot  high.  Everyone  knows  the 
common  tall,  erect  sunflower,  but  the 
daintier  cucumerifolius  varLties  are 
comparatively  rare  in  gardens,  though 
their  lower  stature,  never  over  five 
feet,  their  small  flowers  in  bright 
yellows  and  creams,  and  the  great 
number  carried  by  one  widely 
branched  plant  are  enough  to  com- 


mend them  to  far 
greater  use.  They  are 
very  decorative,  good 
for  cutting,  and  long 
flowering. 

Some  years  ago  there 
was  developed  in  Col- 
orado, mainly  I  believe 
by  selection,  an  annual 
sunflower  of  a  reddish 
color  somewhat  similar  to  that  found 
in  gaillardias.  Through  crossing  this 
with  both  the  ordinary  tall  sunflowers 
and  the  cucumerifolius  type  as  well, 
there  is  now  available  a  wide  range  of 
shades  of  bronze,  maroon,  old  rose, 
and  flowers  zoned  in  several  shades. 
All  these  annuals  are  very  easy  to 
grow.  Seeds  are  best  sown  in  the  open 
ground  after  danger  of  frost  is  past, 
and  the  plants  thinned  out  to  at  least 
eighteen  inches  apart.  They  do  not 
very  readily  recover  from  transplant- 
ing so  are  best  sown  where  they  are 
wanted  to  bloom.  Water  the  plants 
occasionally  where  summers  are  dry. 

THE  several  perennial  sunflowers 
are  in  general  less  satisfactory. 
This  for  two  reasons.  Their  season  of 
bloom  is  rather  short,  and  cutting 
back  their  graceful,  willow-like  stems 
does  not  result  in  further  flowering. 
Also,  some  of  the  perennial  sun- 
flowers, notably  Helianthus  rigidus 
and  H.  orgyalis,  with  their  named 
forms,  Miss  Mellish  and  Wolley  Dod, 
have  a  terrifying  capacity  for  spread- 
ing by  means  of  underground  stolons. 
However,  careful  attention  to  uproot- 
ing each  spring  those  not  desired  will 
generally  keep  them  within  bounds. 

In  my  western  garden  I  have  found 
the  late-flowering  Helianthus  maxi- 


"By 

Sydney  B.  Mitchell 


miliani,  of  quite  compact  habit,  and 
H.  mollis,  differing  from  other  peren- 
nial sunflowers  in  its  downy  foliage 
and  lemon  yellow  flowers,  not  at  all 
weedy.  The  double  form  of  H.  de- 
capetalus  is  all  right  for  those  who  like 
it,  but  all  the  grace  of  the  single  form 
is  gone.  All  these  are  of  the  easiest 
growth,  planted  in  spring  or  fall,  and 
are  best  on  the  outskirts  where  you 
would  use  single  hollyhocks.  An  alto- 
gether daintier  and  smaller  thing  is 
Helianthus  angusti/olius,  compact  in 
growth,  with  panicles  of  small  golden 
flowers  at  the  end  of  each  stem.  This 
seems  to  want  a  lot  of  water  in  my 
garden,  which  is  very  dry  in  summer. 

Related  to  these  are  the  false  sun- 
flowers, the  heliopsis,  of  which  there 
are  several  species,  all  lower  growing 
than  the  majority  of  the  perennial 
sunflowers,  and  giving  more  compact 
plants  of  from  two  to  three  feet  in  H. 
helianthoides  pitcheriana  to  three  or 
four  feet  in  the  rougher  H.  scabra. 
There  are  also  named  forms. 

More  distinct  are  the  heleniums  or 
sneezeweeds,  a  group  having  panicles 
of  small  daisy-like  flowers  with  re- 
flexed  petals,  varying  from  yellow  to 
deep  wallflower  red,  borne  on  stiff  up- 
right stems  generally  from  four  to  five 
feet  high,  though  only  half  that  in  the 
dwarf  H.  autumnale  pumilum.  These 
are  better  border  plants  than  the 
spreading  sunflowers  and  enjoy  more 
summer  watering. 

The  yellow  single  rudbeckias  or 
coneflowers  give  lower  masses  of  sun- 
flower-like bloom,  and  are  desirable 
for  the  front  of  a  wide  border.  For 
this  purpose  select  R.  triloba,  com- 
monly called  Brown-eyed  Susan,  R. 
speciosa  (syn.  newmanni),  both  with 
golden-yellow  petals,  or  R.  subtomen- 
tosa,  with  lemon-yellow  as  a  foil  to  its 
dark  center.  All  these  are  of  the 
easiest  culture,  merely  calling  for 
division  and  replanting  in  spring  or 
fall  when  thev  become  crowded. 
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/  saw  the  brown-robed  Franciscans  trudge  through 
the  dust 

Of  El  Carnino  Real;  they  held  services 
In  my  very  shadow,  and  Indians  came  to  them, 
wondering, 

To  learn  a  new  faith.  To  them  I  was  "Palo  Alto" 
I  watched  the  old  Frenchman,  and,  many  years  later,  the 
Stanfords; 

Saw  a  university  grow,  saw  a  president  come  as  a 
freshman. 

I  saw  the  first  students  leaving  the  station 
For  the  first  "Big  Game,"  and  I  heard  them  cheer  for 
the  Cardinal. 

I  saw  Stanford  fall  with  the  earthquake,  that  morning 
in  April, 

And  I  stood,  unshaken,  above  all  the  ruins. 
Every  day  I  see  the  commuters, 
Who  whiz  by  beneath  me,  behind  morning  papers, 
Encircled  by  tigarette-smoke.  They 
|  Wi;  ^  think  of  their  business . 

They nave"1  seen  fye>  "or  /mve  they 

seen  history; 
Some  haven  t  even  seen  me. 
\\\%L    N-^'  — Ruth  E.  Ross. 
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Madrona 

"Harlequin 

of 

Forest" 


Pen  and  ink 
sketch  showing  a 
madrona  -  root 
rustic  arch 


A  group  of  ma- 
dronas,  bare  of 
bark,  trunk  and 
limbs,  shading 
from  copper  to 
sienna.  Photos 
by  Binkley 


A MOST  fascinating  tree  is  the 
madrona;  whimsical,  original 
and  perhaps  a  little  bizarre. 
In  the  spring  it  bears  great 
bunches  of  slightly  fragrant  creamy 
white  blossoms,  each  separate  blossom 
shaped  like  a  lily  of  the  valley.  As  these 
blossoms  change  to  tiny  green  berries, 
the  tree  puts  forth  crowns  of  green 
leaves.  Not  until  this  fresh  crop  of 
leaves  is  fully  formed  and  fairly  large  does  the 
madrona  permit  its  leaves  of  the  last  season 
to  fall. 

Usually  this,  is  in  June,  just  when  one  might 
expect  the  garden  paths  to  stay  reasonably 
clean.  But  the  madrona  chooses  this  time  to 
send  down  showers  of  its  heavy,  magnolia-like 
leaves,  accompanied  by  bits  of  brown  bark,  for 
all  summer  the  tree  is  busy  changing  its  gown. 
The  outer  bark,  of  a  beautiful  glossy  brown, 
peels  off  like  shavings  and  reveals  the  stems, 
apple  green,  within.  This  green  grows  paler, 
changes  first  to  a  dull  topaz,  then  to  a  brilliant 
reddish  brown,  finally  to  a  dark  sienna.  In 
winter  the  green  berries  become  a  soft  waxen  scarlet  and 
the  madrona  wears  a  crown  of  glory,  dotting  the  hills 
with  spots  of  flame. 

Most  of  us  know  Bret  Harte's  simile  for  this  ever 
changing  tree,  "the  harlequin  of  the  forest,"  but  few  are 
acquainted  with  the  fact  that  he  also  likens  the  madrona 
to  an  Indian,  copper  colored,  peering  silently  from  be- 
tween the  green  trees.  More  of  an  Indian  maid  the  tree 
seems  to  me,  slender,  curved,  supple,  much  admired  and 
somewhat  notional,  decking  herself  with  all  the  colors  of 
the  forest  in  turn.  Perhaps  a  chieftain  lover  is  hidden  near 


her,  for  big,  reddish  limbs  are  thrust 
out    through  the  earth   bank  on 
which  she  stands,  winding  around  intervening  rocks, 
pressing  strong  fingers  into  crevices. 

Similes  aside,  the  fantastically  shaped  roots  of  the 
madrone  protruding  from  the  ground,  diving  behind  a 
big  rock  to  re-appear  in  different  curves  on  the  other 
side,  as  big  as  the  limbs  of  the  tree  and  rounded  like  a 
copper  colored  serpent,  are  not  the  least  of  its  many 
attractions.  If  carefully  done,  one  of  these  roots  can  be 
cut  without  injuring  the  tree  and  in  many  places  huge 
roots  may  be  found  where  there  is  a  growth  of  young 
trees  some  distance  away.  A  walk  through  the  hills  often 
leads  to  treasure  trove,  the  main  difficulty  being  to  get 
your  treasure,  if  it  happens  to  be  a  big  one,  home,  for  no 
machine  can  penetrate  where  the  greatest  treasures  are. 
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M  a  ri>;o  Fi  s  c  h  e  r 


>ne  needs  to  be  a  good  hiker,  have  an 
bservant  eye  and  above  all,  be  a  lover 
i  trees  knowing  how  to  take  without 
wiry. 

The  natural  curve  of  these  roots,  their 
teautiful  coloring  and  their  lasting  quali- 
ies  make  them  especially  desirable  for 
Urches.  One  on  our  own  place  is  mounted 
>n  uprights  set  in  concrete  and  forms  an 


Madr  o  n  a 
roots  used 
with  fan- 
tastic effect 
in  and 
around  a 
lily  pool 


The  name  madrona  was  given  by 
the  Spaniards,  who  saw  the  relation- 
ship with  similar  trees  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean region  and  in  the  Canary 
Islands  to  which  the  common  name 
madrona  was  applied.  The  generic 
name  is  arbutus  and  they  belong  to 
the  Heather  family. 

The  Mission  fathers  were  good  bot- 
anists and  our  madrona  was  named  in 
honor  of  its  discoverer,  Archibald 
Menzies,  the  botanist  on  Vancouver's 
voyage  of  discovery,  and  hence  is 
known  scientifically  as  Arbutus  Men- 
zieii.  It  has  the  distinctionof  beingone 
of  the  first  trees  to  be  named  and  known  on  the  Pacific 


Shelves  in  a 
rustic  dining 
room  support- 
ed by  twisted 
madrona  roots 


unusual  gateway  to  a  trellis  of  roses.    (See  sketch.) 

In  many  gardens  one  sees  seats  made  of  tree  stumps  coast, 

with  madrona  roots  used  for  back  or  arms,  winding  in,  The  young  madrona  trees  shoot  up  from  the  most 

out  and  around  until  they  have  the  effect  of  intricate  sterile  places,  among  the  rocks  on  a  barren  hillside,  in 

carvings.  One  twisted  madrona  root  hung  from  a  tree  the  dust  of  a  dry  road.  But  if  you  want  to  be  surprised, 


branch  looked  exactly  like  the 
kind  of  swinging  monkey  that 
you  buy  in  Chinatown  and,  to 
make  the  resemblance  more 
complete,  one  downstretched 
arm  was  used  to  hold  an  iron 
lantern.  Some  use  the  natur- 
ally curved  roots  to  make  an 
artistic  fence  outlining  a  gar- 
den path;  others  surround  a 
pool  with  them  and  give  them 
even  a  more  quaint  and  for- 
eign effect  by  planting  clumps 
of  Japanese  iris  among  their 
many  twists  and  turns. 

The  smaller  and  more  easily 
procured  roots  take  many 
shapes,  birds  and  strange 
beasts,  gargoyles  with  grin- 
ning faces,  a  deer  with  horns 
or  a  perfect  cross.  One  often 
finds  a  twisted  root  that  makes 
an  artistic  receptacle  for  a 
flower  pot  or  bowl,  and,  with  a 
touch  of  varnish  to  keep  its 
shining  color,  no  prettier  wood- 
land table  ornament  could  be 
imagined.    See  photo  at  right. 


A  madrona  root  flower  bowl 
used  as  a  porch  decoration 


just  try  to  transplant  one.  No 
matter  how  near  you  approach 
natural  conditions  or  how  hard 
you  try  to  give  it  better  con- 
ditions, it  withers  and  dies.  Yet 
it  can  be  done  and  the  best 
time  to  do  it  is  in  the  middle 
of  the  summer  for  that  is  the 
rest  time  of  the  madrona.  If 
you  can  keep  it  alive  In- 
judicious and  not  too  generous 
watering  until  the  winter  rains 
come, you  may  have  a  madrona 
tree.  A  few  nurseries  offer 
young  plants  in  pots  at  rea- 
sonable prices,  and  as,  these 
can  be  established  quite  easily 
in  the  garden,  this  is  the 
simplest  way  to  get  a  madrona 
on  one's  place. 

It  is  easy  to  kill  a  full 
grown  tree.  Just  heap  dirt 
around  it  or  drive  a  nail  in 
the  trunk  and  the  deed  is  done. 
Yet  you  can  amputate  a  root 
without  any  bad  effect,  and 
use  it  in  any  of  the  interesting 
wavs  described  here. 
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lVhe?i  You  Have  the  Right  Equipment 

It's  Fun  to  Freeze  Ice  Cream 


CHILLED  sweets  appeal 
overwhelmingly  to  old  and 
young  alike.  As  for  nutri- 
tive value,  ice  cream  made 
from  milk  is  a  splendid  food  for  chil- 
dren, and  some  types  include  eggs  in 
their  manufacture.  When  not  too 
rich,  frozen  desserts  are  easily  di- 
gested. For  dessert  following  a  hearty 
dinner  possibly  the  most  satisfying 
chilled  mixtures  are  frozen  fruits  or 
berries,  or  water  ices. 

The  mechanical  refrigerator  with 
its  freezing  trays  is  a  happy  shortcut 
to  frozen  desserts.  Mixtures  contain- 
ing whipped  cream,  such  as  mousses, 
are  the  easiest  to  freeze  to  a  velvety 
smoothness  in  the  trays. 

For  many  types  of  frozen  desserts  it 
is  important  to  own  a  well  made  ice 
cream  freezer.  One  which  can  be 
easily  packed,  easily  drained,  and 
which  can  be  turned  with  even  speed, 
will  largely  insure  success  for  the  fin- 
ished product.  A  table,  drain  board  or 
bench  upon  which  to  stand  the 
freezer  while  turning  so  that  it 
will  be  at  the  right  height,  for 
the  operator  should  be  con- 
sidered. A  heavy  freezer  may  be 
bolted  to  a  low  bench  to  hold  it 
securely  in  place. 

The  small  family  without  a 
mechanical  refrigerator  will  find 


Some  of  the  most  delicious 
ice  creams  are  the  simplest 
Photos  by   Ralph    Yo  u  n  g 
Studios  i 
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a  vacuum  freezer  useful  for  freezing 
whipped  cream  mixtures,  and  for 
packing  and  carrying  other  frozen 
mixtures  to  picnics. 

The  proportion  of  salt  and  ice  used 
in  freezing  governs  the  speed  of  freez- 
ing and  in  turn  influences  the  fineness 
of  grain  in  the  finished  mixture. 
Ordinarily  one  part  of  coarse  salt  to 
three  parts  of  ice  is  the  most  desirable 
proportion.  A  scoop  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  freezing  equipment  so 
that  ice  and  salt  can  be  accurately 
measured  in  the  packing. 

When  a  freezer  with  galvanized 
bucket  is  used,  the  ice  bucket  may  be 
wrapped  with  a  heavy  piece  of  clean 
carpet  to  prevent  the  ice  in  the  pack- 


Photo,  courtesy 
of  General 
Electric  Co. 


ing  from  melting  too  rapidly.  Heav; 
waxed  paper  is  used  to  cover  th' 
frozen  mix  before  packing  to  keep  sal 
out  of  the  freezing  can. 

Before  beginning  the  actual  freez 
ing  it  is  well  to  have  all  utensils  an< 
ingredients  chilled.  Scald  freezini 
can,  dasher  and  lid,  then  chill.  ] 
cooked  syrups  are  to  be  used,  cool  be 
fore  putting  them  into  the  freezer. 

When  filling  the  freezing  can,  kee] 
in  mind  the  expansion  of  the  mix 
With  constant  beating,  the  volume  o 
the  mixture  will  very  nearly  double 
therefore  the  can  should  be  less  thai 
two-thirds  full  before  freezing. 

Fresh  or  preserved  fruits,  o 
chopped  dried  fruits,  grated  nu 
meats,  grated  chocolate,  grated  cocoa 
nut,  rich  cookies  or  pulverized  peanu 
brittle  all  make  decidedly  good  dress 
ings  for  frozen  dessert  services.  Plait 
ice  cream  may  be  served  with  hone; 
or  sherry  sauce,  and  accompanied  b; 
thin  pastry  wafers,  crisp  crackers,  o 
angel  cake,  as  interesting  alternative 
for  the  service  of  this  universally 
favored  all-seasons  sweet. 

Even  though  the  drug  store  with  it 
variety  of  excellent  ice  creams  is  jus 
around  the  corner,  equip  you 
kitchen  this  summer  with  thi 
necessary  utensils  for  makin; 
frozen  desserts. 


Three  types  of  freezers  for 
family    use.  Equipment, 
courtesy  of  Dunham,  Carri- 
gan  and  Hayden 
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THROl'GHOr T  the 
summer  and  late  tall  we 
find  the  dahlia  holding  full 
sway  as  leading  lady  on  the 
Stage  of  flowers.  It  is  the  glory  ot 
the  summer  garden  ot  the  West; 
tor  variety  ot  color,  brightness, 
large  size  and  profusion  of  bloom 
at  a  season  when  other  plants  are 
hearing  the  end  of  their  period  of 
bloom  they  are  unsurpassed. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  our 
thoughts  and  hearts  are  turned 
toward  these  lovely  garden  flowers, 
and  while  they  are  at  their  best,  is 
a  good  time  for  us  to  study  the 
types  and  varieties,  so  that  next 
spring  we  will  know  just  exactly 
what  we  wish  to  plant.  There  is  no 
better  time  to  study  a  flower  than 
while  it  is  in  bloom. 

There  are  now  so  many  classes 
and  types  of  dahlias  that  it  is  de- 
sirable tor  the  amateur  to  acquaint 
himselt  with  the  differences  in 
order  that  he  may  make  intelligent 
selections  from  the  catalogues  and 
grow  those  that  will  most  nearly 
fill    his   individual  requirements. 

For  the  purpose  of  holding  dahlia  shows  the  American 
Dahlia  Society  has  divided  the  blooms  into  eleven  groups 
or  classes.  This  classification  is  not  difficult  to  learn  and 
should  be  known  by  all  who  wish  to  grow  even  a  few  of 
these  lovely  flower  queens.  Very  briefly,  therefore,  they 
are  as  follows: 

Single — Those  varieties  producing  flowers  with  but  a 
single  row  of  eight  petals. 

Collarettes — These  differ  from  the  singles  in  only 
one  thing — they  have  an  additional  collarette  of  small 
petals  around  the  yellow  center  of  the  flower;  two  small 
ones  opposite  each  large  petal. 

Peony — These  varieties  produce  flowers  ot  immense 
size,  having  two  or  three  rows  of  very  large  flat  petals, 
with  curled  petals  bordering  the  center;  indeed,  the  center 
is  almost  covered  with  the  curly,  twisted  group  of  small 
petals. 

Di  plex — These  are  somewhat  similar  to  the  "Peony," 
but  have  no  petaloids  and  the  outer  petals  are  rather 
broad  and  flat.  These  four  classes — Singles,  Collarettes, 
Peony  and  Duplex,  are  all  of  the  open  center  blooms;  any 
others  must  be  "fully  double." 

Decorative — These  are  those  lovely  loose-flowering 
varieties  which  are  full,  or  nearlv  full  to  the  center  with 
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nearly  flat  petals.  This  class 
alone  fills  nearly  one-half  the 
catalogue,  and   three-quarters  of 
the  blooms  which  overflow  all  show 
rooms. 

Show  Dahlias  are  those  var- 
ieties producing  round,  quilled, 
well  formed  flowers;  showing  usu- 
ally one  solid  color,  but  may  have 
shaded  tips. 

Fancy  include  nearly  all  varie- 
gated or  bi-colored  varieties. 

Anemone — Those  varieties  pro- 
ducing flowers  with  at  least  two 
rows  of  flat  guard  petals  surround- 
ing the  crown  of  tubular  petals,  of 
which  the  flower  is  composed. 

Cactus  —  These  are  distin- 
guished by  their  long,  twisted,  or 
pointed  petals,  which  are  irregu- 
larly placed. 

Hvbrid  or  Semi-Cactus  have 
long,  pointed  petals,  quilled  less 
than  half  their  length,  with  no 
center  showing.  These  are  be- 
tween the  Cactus  and  the  Decora- 
tive in  shape.  Some  of  our  largest 
dahlias  are  in  this  class,  many  of 
them  being  from  ten  to  twelve 
These  lovely  blossoms  threaten  to 
take  first  place  in  our  shows  and  push  the  Decoratives 
down  the  line. 

Pompons — This  class  embraces  the  varieties  that  pro- 
duce the  small,  round  flowers  not  over  two  inches  in 
diameter.  The  plants  are  usually  of  dwarf  habit. 

Now  that  we  are  fairly  familiar  with  the  different  types, 
let  us  choose  the  varieties  which  are  both  new  and  worthy 
of  a  place  in  our  western  gardens.  In  selecting  your  var- 
ieties, do  so  with  the  same  points  in  mind  which  make 
certain  dahlias  prize  winners  at  the  dahlia  shows.  This 
scale  of  points  includes  not  only  size,  but  color,  form, 
substance,  stem  and  foliage.  Prizewinnmg  dahlias  must 
then  have  all  of  these  good  attributes. 

Those  who  had  the  opportunity  of  attending  the  Dahlia 
Show  held  at  the  Biltmore  Hotel  in  Los  Angeles  last  fall 
will  remember  the  gorgeous  display,  and  perhaps  a  few 
of  the  outstanding  winners.  Among  the  brilliant  red,  we 
found  "Tommy  Atkins"  attracting  much  attention  in  the 
decorative  class,  as  did  "Flaming  Meteor,"  one  of  our 
very  best;  a  brilliant  scarlet  and  orange  buff,  with  the 
center  petals  pointed  in  sunburst  effect.  But  those  who 
viewed  for  the  first  time  one  which  is  not  as  new  as  some 
others,   but   certainly   striking — "Inkyo,"   were  held 


inches  in  diameter. 
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almost  spell-bound  by  the  rich 
dark  beauty  of  it;  a  very  dark  red 
hybrid  cactus. 

"Nobilis,"  a  dahlia  with  a  very 
striking  color  combination — White 
tipped  crimson,  cannot  but  attract 
attention  wherever  it  is  seen.  Per- 
haps the  most  outstanding  among 
the  pinks  was  "Jersey's  Beauty." 
Indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  most  per- 
fect dahlias  in  existence.  The 
blooms  are  of  perfect  form  and  the 
color  is  a  very  pleasing  eosine 
pink,  carried  on  exceptionally  long, 
wiry  stems.  Another  prize  winner 
among  the  pinks  was  "Runa,"  an 
exquisite  rose  pink,  and  one  which 
should  find  its  way  into  every 
garden  of  lovely  flowers. 
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\  MONG  the  yellow  shades  per- 
haps  the  most  outstanding  was 
"Western  Star,"  a  splendid  new 
exhibition  variety,  and  one  which 
was  placed  on  the  market  this  year 
for  the  first  time.    It  is  a  golden 
yellow  hybrid  cactus,  with  good 
foliage  and  stiff  stems.  "Judge 
Goodacre"  came  in  for  a  large  share  of  admi- 
ration,   being    a    most    delightful  yellow, 
shaded  pink,  while  "Galli  Curci"  reigned 
among  the  orange  tints. 

To  me  one  of  the  most  lovely  shade"  among 
the  dahlias  is  to  be  found  in  "Elinor  Vander- 
veer,"  a  satiny  rose  pink — almost  a  lavender, 
which  is  classed  among  the  decora  fives. 

If  you  desire  a  good  white,  and  everyone  does, 
choose  "Polar  Bear,"  one  of  the  best  white 
dahlias;  a  decorative,  and  just  old  enough  to  be 
quite  inexpensive. 

One  could  go  on  through  the  list  for  hours, 
there  are  so  many  beautiful  ones,  but  let  us  select 
the  ones  which  most  appeal  to  ourselves;  for  the 
greatest  joy  of  all  comes  to  the  gardener,  who 
can  choose  his  own,  plant  them,  and  watch  them  grow. 

Dahlias  are  gross  feeders  and  should  be  well  supplied 
with  plant  food  and  water,  especially  from  the  time  the 
first  buds  appear  until  the  blooming  period  is  over  they 
should  never  want  for  water.  Any  kind  of  soil  will  suit 
them,  providing  it  is  fertile  and  moist.  When  the  shoots 
appear  (if  you  want  extra  nice  flowers)  break  off  all  but 
the  strongest  one.  When  this  is  about  four  or  five  inches 
high  pinch  out  the  top;  it  will  soon  branch  out.  The  dirt 
should  be  well  filled  in  about  the  plant;  treated  in  this 
way  they  will  withstand  high  winds,  and  grow  strong  and 
sturdy.  However,  if  you  do  not  care  to  go  to  this  trouble, 
let  them  grow  as  they  will,  but  stake  and  tie  them  if  they 
are  in  danger  of  breaking  down.  This  latter  treatment  will 
give  only  the  ordinary  flowers. 

W  hen  the  dahlias  are  ready  for  cutting  they  are  re- 
moved back  to  the  first  joint  nearest  the  stalk.  Both 
lateral  shoots  at  the  first  joint  from  the  main  stalk  are 
left  to  grow.  These  laterals  are  disbudded  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  main  lateral,  the  leaf  pair  and  side  shoots 
nearest  the  main  stock  being  left  in  each  case.  By  this 
method  of  disbudding  the  structure  of  the  plant  is  built 
up  so  that  the  branches  are  stronger  and  the  top  growth 
is  kept  nearer  the  ground. 

Dahlias  should  be  cut  in  the  early  part  of  the  day  or 
late  in  the  evening.  There  are  several  methods  of  treating 
the  stems  to  improve  their  keeping  qualities,  one  of  them 
being  to  hold  the  cut  end  in  boiling  water  for  thirty 
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seconds,  placing  them  in  a  deep  re- 
ceptacle of  cold  water  immediately 
after.  Another  is  to  burn  the  cut 
ends  over  a  gas  flame.  There  are, 
however,  some  varieties  which  will 
not  keep  as  cut  flowers  even  though 
they  are  treated. 

Dahlia  plants  should  be  allowed 
to  stand  until  the  frosts  have 
killed  them  and  they  are  thor- 
oughly dry.  After  such  a  time  the 
stalk  may  be  cut  down,  leaving  a 
few  inches  of  dry  stem  above  the 
tubers.  When  the  clumps  are 
taken  up  for  storage  great  care 
must  be  taken  or  the  clumps  will 
become  too  dry.  The  secret  of 
keeping  tubers  seems  to  be  cool- 
ness and  moist  air. 

Y\hen  taking  the  clumps  out  for 
planting  next  spring,  each  tuber 
should  be  detached  so  that  an  eye 
remains  connected  with  it.  The 
eye  must  have  a  tuber,  and  each 
tuber  must  have  an  eye,  or  there 
will  be  no  plant.  If  the  stalk  is 
not  too  slender  it  may  be  split 
down  the  center  with  a  sharp 
In  separating  the  eyes  and  tubers, 
select  the  better  ones  first.  With  the  knife 
cut  all  around  the  knuckle  containing  the  eye, 
working  underneath  and  gently  lifting  out  the 
whole.  After  removing  the  first  tuber  it  is 
quite  easy  to  remove  the  others.  A  small 
tuber  will  as  a  rule  make  as  good  a  plant  as  a 
large  one,  providing  it  is  healthy. 


'  I  K HE  dahlia  has  comparatively  few  enemies 
and  is  susceptible  to  few  diseases.    It  is 
well,  however,  for  the  gardener  to  watch  his 
choice  varieties  for  possible  infestations. 

If  flowers  come  late,  plants  turn  yellowish- 
green,  leaves  fail  to  grow  to  natural  size  and 
flowers  are  poor  it  is  likely  that  your  dahlias 
have  "stunt."   If  stunt  occurs  it  is  usually  necessary  to 
discard  the  afflicted  clumps,  although  dusting  or  spraying 
with  nicotine  will  often  help  the  situation. 

The  stalk  borer  is  a  serious  enemy  to  dahlias  as  it  is  to 
most  of  the  thick-stemmed  plants.  Borers  can  be  con- 
trolled by  keeping  the  garden  clean,  thus  destroying  the 
eggs.  If  plants  become  infested,  cut  off  and  burn  infested 
shoots  and  pinch  stems  to  destroy  the  borers. 

For  grasshoppers,  sprinkle  poison  bran  about  the  plants 
in  early  morning.  For  striped  beetles  spray  or  dust  plants 
with  arsenate  of  lead. 

When  the  weather  is  hot  and  dry,  dahlias  are  likely  to 
"blast."  To  avoid  this  start  your  plants  late  enough  so 
they  will  not  bloom  in  the  hot  weather.  Give  them  a 
great  deal  of  water  during  blossoming  time  and  avoid 
planting  in  deep  shade  and  too  rich  soil. 

Editor's  Note: — Every  man  or  woman  interested  in 
the  dahlia  should  become  a  member  of  the  American 
Dahlia  Society.  This  national  organization  was  formed  to 
stimulate  and  promote  dahlia  culture,  and  it  offers  a 
world  of  help  to  its  many  members.  A  quarterly  bulletin 
is  issued  to  keep  the  members  informed  of  new  varieties 
and  late  developments  in  the  dahlia  world.  The  organiza- 
tion is  also  glad  to  answer  questions  and  to  assist  its 
members  in  any  way  possible.  For  information  as  to  dues, 
etc.,  we  suggest  that  you  write  Win.  F.  Rathgeber,  Secre- 
tary of  the  American  Dahlia  Society,  198  Norton  St., 
New  Haven,  Connecticut. 
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Western  Garden  Flowers 


S  u  n  R  o  s  e 

{Hclicvithem  um ) 

Tl  IIS  jolly  little  shrub  grows  low 
or  trails,  has  small  neat  dark 
evergreen  leaves,  and  is  en- 
tirely covered  in  summer  with  tiny 
flowers  ot  wild  rose  shape.  The  range 
of  color  is  quite  wide,  including  white, 
pink,  red,  orange,  yellow,  buff,  and 
Copper.  The  little  flowers  remain 
open  until  about  four  in  the  after- 
noon, when  they  close  until  next  day. 
They  therefore  do  not  make  good 
flowers  for  cutting.  The  helianthe- 
mum  must  have  a  sunny  place — a 
slope  suits  it,  or  it  may  be  used  as  a 
rock  garden  or  border  plant.  It  grows 
well  in  poor  soil. 

It  may  be  raised  quite  readily  from 
seed,  but  to  be  sure  of  getting  a  par- 
ticular color  or  some  unusually  ad- 
mired form  it  is  necessary  to  increase 
this  by  taking  cuttings,  small  pieces 
of  the  new  growth  without  flower 
buds,  preferably  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  iong,  cut  just  below  a  joint,  the 
lower  leaves  trimmed  off  and  the  cut- 
ting inserted  half  its  length  in  a  box  of 
sand  covered  with  a  piece  of  glass. 
Helianthemums  are  the  least  demand- 
ing ot  plants,  and  require  no  fussing. 
To  prevent  their  becoming  straggly  it 
is  advisable  to  trim  them  back  every 
year  just  after  they  have  finished 
flowering.  The  helianthemum  should 
be  found  in  every   western  garden. 


Grape  Hyacinth 

(Muscari) 

THE  grape  hyacinth  shows  its 
fairylike  spires  of  deep  lapis- 
lazuli  blue,  pale  blue  or  white 
flowers  very  early  in  the  springtime. 
If  the  little  bulbs  are  left  undisturbed 
they  increase  quickly,  and  the  flowers, 
after  their  long  period  of  bloom  is 
over,  make  seeds  which  fall  and  be- 
come bulbs  of  blooming  size  in  a  year 
or  two,  so  that  prosperous  colonies  are 
soon  established.  In  sun  or  shade, 
under  trees,  on  slopes — wherever  they 
are  not  disturbed  by  the  industrious 
spade — these  little  spring  bulbs  will 
make  themselves  at  home  and  will 
give  the  effect  of  a  natural  wildflower 
growth.  They  may  still  be  had  from 
all  seed  houses,  not  being  affected  by 
the  quarantine.  Plant  them  in  the 
fall,  two  or  three  inches  deep.  They 
look  best  in  sociable  groups,  not  in 
rows  or  thin  borders.  The  gardener  of 
the  Northwest  will  take  care  not  to 
plant  these  bulbs  in  a  damp  place. 
Some  gardeners  take  up  these  bulbs 
every  three  years  to  remove  theoffsets. 

In  many  western  gardens  we  find 
the  grape  hyacinth  used  as  a  ground 
cover  in  the  spring  perennial  border  or 
flower  garden.  When  planted  closely 
together  these  funny  little  blue 
"grapes"  make  a  charming  carpet  for 
delicately  colored  spring  blossoming 
plants.  Try  it  for  yourself  next  year! 
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R  o  c  k  Cress 

{Aubrietia) 

IN  spring  this  plant  provides 
cushions  of  gray-green  foliage 
thickly  covered  with  little  flowers 
of  mauve,  lilac,  lavender,  rose,  and 
purple  shades.  It  is  very  easy  to  grow 
from  seed,  or  if  it  is  desired  to  increase 
some  fine  individual  plant  this  can  be 
done  by  cuttings  made  in  the  fall 
when  the  new  growth  starts.  To  look 
its  best  it  should  be  grown  on  a  bank 
or  among  rocks,  over  which  it  will 
hang  its  colors  in  most  decorative 
fashion.  It  thrives  in  sunshine  but 
will  grow  in  partial  shade.  When  its 
season  of  bloom  is  over  and  it  is 
covered  with  seed-pods,  trim  it  back 
for  the  sake  of  neatness  and  to  assist 
its  future  growth.  No  Pacific  coast 
garden  should  be  without  aubrietias. 

Because  of  its  practically  ever-green 
leaves  the  aubrietia  is  a  satisfactory 
plant,  not  only  in  spring  but  the  year 
round,  for  the  western  garden.  For  an 
effective  picture  in  your  landscape 
try  planting  pink  tulips  with  white 
Portugal  broom,  using  a  foreground 
planting  of  purple  aubrietias.  Or, 
plant  aubrietias  along  the  garden  path 
as  a  foreground  for  bearded  iris  in 
soft  lavender  and  purple  shades.  You 
will  find  the  variety  Leichtlini  with 
its  mass  of  rose-colored  flowers  very 
satisfactory.  For  deep  violet  colored 
blossoms  try  the  variety  Eyrei. 
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When  the  Larder  is  Low 
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IT  happens  even  in 
the  best-regulated 
families,"  (at  least  in 
ours)   that  dark  moment 
when  unexpected  friends  drop  in 
on  Sunday  evening,  when  the 
larder  is  low  and  the  maid  is  out! 

But  a  well-stocked  emer- 
gency shelf  in  the  cupboard 
relieves  our  worries  in  that 
direction.  We  know  that  a 
tinned  soup  may  be  embel- 
lished with  extra  richness  by 

a  tablespoonful  ot  cream  or  butter,  some  browned  onion, 
or  a  handful  ot  croutons  or  cheese  gratings.  Very  good 
1  rands  of  'canned  meats  and  vegetables,  pickles  and 
relishes,  cheeses,  salami  and  bolognas — even  to  condensed 
coffee  already  creamed  and  sugared  for  picnic  parties — 
may  be  called  into  service  during  emergencies.  Just  in- 
vestigate the  shelves  of  your  grocery  shop  the  next  time 
you  go  in.  You  will  find  much  inspiration  there. 

If  we  start  off  our  "quick  meal"  with  a  leisurely  appe- 
tizer, so  much  the  better.  Happy  the  hostess  who  never 
allows  herself  to  grow  ruffled  or  nervous  over  a  slight 
detail  in  life's  rondelet.  The  appearance  of  calm  means  a 
great  deal. 

Fruit  salad  may  be  had  in  small  tins.  (It  is  surprising 
the  number  of  specialties  c  ne  may  buy  in  small  cans  at 
the  dime  store  for  the  emergency  shelf.)  One  can  of  fruit 
salad,  to  which  we  may  add  a  fresh  sliced-  to-matchsticks 
apple,  an  orange,  or  whatever  fresh  fruit  we  have  on  hand, 
with  a  tablespoonful  of  sherry  flavoring,  makes  a  quick 
and  wholesome  fruit  cocktail,  when  served  in  attractive 
colored  glasses.    Keep  cans  of  fruit  in  a  cold  place. 


?J[nd  the  Maid  is  Out 
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Suggests 


Some  Hurry-Up  Dishes 


The  brandy  and  sherry 
flavorings  make  possible 
many    famous  old-time 
recipes.  A  good  tempter  is  bran- 
died  peaches  to  serve  with  cold 
roast  or  baked  ham.  Just  buy  a 
jar  of  pickled  peaches,  add  about 
X  cupful  of  brandy  flavor; 
turn    the  jar   upside  down 
several  times,  let  stand,  and 
when  you  are  ready  to  use 
the  peaches,  they  will  be  de- 
liciously  flavored. 
I  even  add  creme-de-menthe  to  perfect  canned  white 
pears.  They  turn  out  a  lovely  pale  green  and  make  an  in- 
triguing salad,  stuffed  with  cream  cheese  and  topped  with 
a  rubyette  or  maraschino  cherry. 

As  for  appetizers,  if  you  have  a  tin  of  sardines  on  hand, 
some  ripe  olives,  and  cream  cheese,  with  perhaps  some 
celery  in  the  refrigerator,  you  can  make  a  very  profes- 
sional-looking platter  of  hors  d'oeuures. 

Marinate  the  olives  in  a  little  olive  oil  with  a  cut  bead 
of  garlic  in  it,  and  soak  the  celery  in  ice  cold  water  while 
you  prepare  your  other  things;  later  cut  it  into  two-inch 
pieces  and  fringe  the  ends,  which  facilitates  handling  it, 
and  makes  it  go  farther.  On  an  oblong  glass  platter,  or  in 
a  compartment  appetizer  dish  which  is  always  an  asset  to 
your  equipment,  place  the  olives  at  one  end,  the  crisp 
celery  at  the  other,  and  in  the  middle,  make  two  sections, 
laying  the  silvery  sardines,  well  drained,  neatly  in  a  pile  in 
one  section.  Then,  if  you  have  a  package  of  cream  cheese, 
add  a  little  fresh  cream  or  mayonnaise  to  it,  season  with 
salt  and  pepper,  and  roll  to  resemble  tiny  apples.  Dust 
with  paprika,  and  stick  a  clove  in  the  top  of  each  for  a 
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stem.  All  in  a  tew  moments,  you  have  a  very  appc- 
I  tizing  looking  tray  of  "eaties"  evolved  out  01  a  very 
few  ingredients. 

Half  of  one's  assurance  comes  from  knowing  that 
there  are  adequate  and  interesting  utensils  to  work 
with.  Beef  bouillon  (made  from  beef  cubes  from  the 
emergency  shelf)  takes  on  new  interest  if  it  is  served 
in  funny  little  covered  soup-bowls  which  are  very 
inexpensive  to  buy  in  "Chinatown"  in  any  ot  our 
West  Coast  cities. 

Perhaps  you  may  have  a  section  ot  alligator  pear 
left  over  from  a  former  meal,  peel  it  and  cut  up  the 
meat  in  tiny  cubes  to  drop  into  the  piping  hot  soup 
for  a  novelty.  Serve  with  bread  sticks,  saltines,  or 
toasted  Swedish  rusks.  Spread  stale  bread  with 
butter  and  grate  cheese  over  it,  cut  in  small  squares 
and  toast  in  the  oven  as  cheese  croutons;  then  drop 
a  few  into  the  thin  soup  just  before  serving. 

Peanut  soup  is  extraordinarily  nourishing  it  your 
main  meal  seems  a  little  light.  Here  is  my  recipe 
for  it: 


Peanut  Soup 


2  oupfuls  of  milk 
1  small  onion,  minced 
i  . 


1  ■_>  teaspoonful  of 
Chinese  sauce  (or 
Worcestershire 
sauce) 

1  ■_>  teaspoonful  of  salt 

2  tablespoonfuls  of 
butter 


teaspoonful  of  celery 
salt  (or  a  branch  of 
dried  celery) 
2  tahlespoonfuls  of  flour 
cupful  of  peanut  butter 

Make  a  thin  cream  sauce,  by  melting  the 
butter,  stirring  in  the  flour,  then  adding  the 
milk  slowly.  Next  put  in  the  onion  (onion  salt  may  be 
used  instead),  celery  salt,  and  sauce.  Add  the  peanut 
butter  last,  stirring  it  up  well;  reheat,  and  sieve  before 
serving.  This  soup  can  be  made  in  eight  minutes  by  the 
clock. 

Hot  drop  biscuits  are  a  happy  accompaniment  to  either 
soup  or  salad.  They  are  so  easy  to  prepare  with  the  handy 
liquid  shortenings  on  the  market  that  there  is  no  excuse 
tor  anyone  to  say  that  she  cannot  make  good  biscuits. 


Quick  Drop  Biscuits 

2  cupfuls  of  flour  %  cupful  of  milk 

4  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  \i  cupful  of  vegetable  oil 

powder  shortening 

1  teaspoonful  of  salt  1  tablespoonful  of  sugar 

Pour  milk  into  a  measuring  cup  up  to  the  ^-full  line; 


Even  the  sim.  le.st 
of  cream  soups  takes 
on  interest  when 
served  in  Oriental 
covered  bowls 
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V  X 


Baked  beans  are  glorified  by  a  quaint  Mexican  bean  pot 


add  salad  oil  to  fill  up  the  cup.    Put  into  a 
bowl,  mix  with  the  sugar,  then  add  the  dry 
ingredients  which  have  been  sifted  together. 
Stir  lightly  and  drop  from  the  tip  of  a  table- 
spoon into  heated  and  greased  iron  muffin 
pans  of  the  smallest  size.   These  must  bake  quickly  at 
400  degrees  for  15  to  20  minutes,  until  they  are  speckled  a 
delightful  brown  on  top. 

They  may  be  varied  by  adding  half  a  cupful  of  grated 
cheese;  or  by  adding  more  sugar  and  some  spice  and 
raisins  for  a  tea  cake. 

They  are  delicious  made  smaller,  taken  hot  out  of  the 
oven,  split,  and  some  of  the  center  scooped  out  with  a 
fork  and  filled  with  such  appetizing  mixtures  as  grated 
horse-radish  mixed  with  cream  and  Roquefort  cheese,  and 
served  as  an  hors  d 'oeuvre  with  the  olives,  celery,  and  the 
like.  Or  they  may  be  split  and  toasted  and  covered  with 
highly  seasoned  caviar.  The  plain  muffins  are  very  handy 
to  have  left  over  to  use  as  a  shell  for  a  Newburg  of  crab  or 
oysters,  for  a  pick-up  supper. 

Chicken  sandwiches  are  delicious.  Just  split  and  butter 
the  hot  biscuits,  and  fill  between  and  over  the  top  with  a 
rich  creamed  chicken  which  makes  a  dish  for  a  king! 

This  same  biscuit  batter  may  have  a  little  more  flour 
added  to  it  so  that  it  may  be  rolled  out  and  made  into 
sausage  biscuits.  Simply  roll  a  square  of  the  dough  very 
thin,  wrap  around  a  tiny  sausage  and  bake  in  a  hot  oven 
(425  degrees)  20  minutes.  Just  think  how  good 
these  hot  sausage  biscuits  would  be,  accom- 
panying a  great  platter  of  chilled  combination 
\  salad. 

Combination  salad,  by  the  way,  has  many 
\  possibilities.  If  there  are  to  be  six  at  the  table, 
a  large  platter  may  be  dressed  with  lettuce 
leaves,  and  then  little  mounds  of  different  vege- 
tables piled  attractively  and  evenly  all  the  way 
around  the  platter,  in  truly  chef-like  fashion. 

Combination  Salad 

On  a  long  platter,  arrange  two  piles  of  grated 
raw  carrot  (one  at  each  end  of  the  platter  for 
color),  then  two  piles  of  potato  salad,  chopped 
celery,  or  cooked  string  beans  mixed  with  pi- 
mento strips  and  marinated  in  French  dressing. 
Or  use  chopped  white  lettuce  hearts,  or  chopped 
young  cabbage  {Continued  on  page  6o 
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With  Western  Garden  Clubs 


WHEN  Venice,  California, 
was  founded  by  the  late 
Abbot  Kinney,  his  dream 
was  to  make  it  a  second 
Venice,  with  beautiful  canals  and  la- 
goons, bordered  by  drooping  trees  and 
lovely  flowers,  with  gondolas  and 
singing  gondoliers,  with  silent  canoes 
drifting  along  the  lovely  waterways. 
The  crowds,  however,  did  not  stop  at 
the  canals  but  sought  the  surf  and  the 
sands  of  the  beach.  At  the  public's 
demand,  the  amusement  center  was 
founded  and  piers  and  bathhouses 
erected.  The  once  beautiful  canals 
are  now  slimy  and  neglected,  and  a 
battle  is  being  waged  to  have  them 
converted  into  modern  traffic  high- 
ways and  arteries  for  the  convenience 
of  thousands  who  desire  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  splendid  bathing 
beach. 

Abbot  Kinney  was  a  lover  of 
nature,  as  well  as  of  art,  and  it  is  in- 
deed fitting  that  interest  in  trees  and 
flowers  should  be  revived  in  this  city 
which  he  founded — Venice  by  the 
Sea.  To  revive  this  interest  a  small 
group  of  home  owners,  all  ardent 
home  gardeners,  formed  the  Home 
Gardens'  section  of  the  Woman's  City 
Club  of  Venice  three  years  ago.  This 
group  has  since  conducted  a  Beautiful 
Grounds  Contest  and  three  flower 
shows. 

Last  year,  the  Beautiful  Grounds 
Contest  created  a  great  deal  of  en- 
thusiasm and  friendly  rivalry  among 
home  owners  from  all  sections  of  the 
city,  including  "the  sand"  where  it 
was  shown  that  gardens  of  exceptional 
beauty  could  be  had  with  little  effort. 
In  fact,  the  sweepstakes  prize  for  the 
whole  community  was  won  by  two 
girls,  who  put  real  love  into  their 
small  plot  of  ground  within  a  half 
block  from  the  ocean. 


'/ 
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W  estern  Garden  Club 


\yOULD  label  with 
permanent  mark- 
ers the  plants,  shrubs 
and  trees  in  its  city 
park,  every  garden- 
minded  tourist  would 
say — 

"I  Thank  You" 


The  Venice  Flower  Show  is  held 
primarily  to  stimulate  interest  in 
home  gardens  in  Venice  and  to  show 
that  Venice  has,  and  can  have  more, 
beautiful  gardens.  The  show  is  lim- 
ited to  exhibits  of  local  home  gar- 
deners. 

At  the  1929  show  the  Lewis  collec- 
tion of  cacti  was  the  center  of  much 
interest.  A  fish  pond,  a  parrot  of  gor- 
geous hue  which  talked  and  sang, 
canari.es,  and  musical  entertainment 
added  to  the  variety  and  attractive- 
ness of  the  show. 

Sections  included  different  classes 
for  roses,  bulbous  flowers,  cactus, 
children's  exhibits,  and  commercial 


and  school  exhibits,  with  a  small  space 
for  "our  neighbors'  exhibits"  includ- 
ing only  two  adjacent  communities. 

One  of  the  children's  exhibits  was 
the  child's  conception  of  how  Venice 
Beach  could  be  made  more  attractive 
by  being  lined  on  one  side  with  a 
beautiful  park  of  shrubs,  trees  and 
flowers;  with  boardwalk,  bathing 
beauties,  umbrellas  and  playground 
for  kiddies  on  the  stretch  of  sandy 
beach.  This  won  first  prize  in  this 
section. 

The  winner  of  the  most  artistic  ex- 
hibit is  an  elderly  German  woman 
artist,  who  plans  to  make  a  painting 
of  her  beautiful  exhibit. 

The  Venice  Flower  Show  is  a  civic, 
not  a  commercial  affair,  and  no  charge 
is  made  for  entries  or  for  admission. 
Hundreds  of  persons  from  all  over 
southern  California  visited  the  show- 
last  May. 

A  year  ago,  the  flower  show  was 
carried  out  in  Hawaiian  setting,  and 
cash  prizes,  cups  and  ribbons  were 
awarded.  This  year,  however,  only 
ribbons,  blue,  red  and  white,  were 
awarded,  and  were  just  as  much  ap- 
preciated by  the  contestants  and  with 
much  less  drain  upon  the  local  mer- 
chants and  committee. 

The  show  is  the  result  of  untiring 
effort  of  a  few  public  spirited  and  sin- 
cere women,  and  we  hope  that  small 
communities  will  receive  the  same  in- 
spiration from  their  local  garden  clubs 
that  Venice  is  receiving  from  the 
Home  Gardens'  Section  of  the 
Woman's  City  Club  of  Venice.  All 
the  wearisome  effort  and  earnest 
thought,  with  a  few  heartaches  and 
disappointments,  is  soon  forgotten  in 
the  glow  and  glory  of  the  success  and 
the  knowledge  of  something  worth- 
while accomplished.  —  Grace  M. 
Roscoe. 
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At  right  we  have  a 

corner  of  the  Mrs. 
Jennie  Freedman 
garden.  This  lovely 
place  Is  right  on 
the  sandy  beach  of 
\  enice  w  ithin  half 
ablockof  theocean. 
Two  girls  are  re- 
sponslble  for  much 
of  the  beaut]  of 
this  little  seashore 
paradise 


Below  is  the  Wm. 
Clausen  home  in 
\  enice.  This  small 
house  on  the  rear 
of  the  lot  is  made 
very  attractive  by 
the  lovely  lawn  and 
shrubs.  These 
photographs  repre- 
sent only  two  of 
many  lovely  gar- 
dens in  Venice, 
California 


Venice,  California 

^Builds 

Gardens  in  the  Sand 
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Th  ought  s  Jf^h  He  Reading; 

o  o 

Four  Modern  Novels 


IN  midsummer,  when 
our  fancies  have  a 
tendency  to  scamper 
willy-nilly  to  strange 
and  exotic  vacation  lands, 
we  find  the  novel  the  most 
pleasing  on  the  literary 
menu.  So,  for  this  time, 
we  have  elected  to  discuss 
four  modern  novels  of 
various  sorts.  Probably 
the  most  important — cer- 
tainly the  most  preten- 
tious— is  "Wolf  Solent," 
by  John  Cowper  Powys 
(Simon  and  Schuster,  two 
volumes,  55.00). 

This  book  takes  its  title 
from  the  name  ot  the  main 
character.  The  s:ene  of 
the  novel  is  an  English 
countryside,  and  the 
action  takes  place  in  and 
around  Dorsetshire.  Dor- 
setshire has  an  odor. 
Were  we  to  pass  this 
mythical  place  with  our 
eyes  shut  we  would  recog- 
nize it.  With  conditions 
reversed,  we  would  recognize 
it.  And  Mr.  Powys  has  done 
more  than  this.  Upon  the  pig 
sties;  the  enormity  of  Selena 
Gault's  upper  lip;  the  grim 
skull  of  William  Solent;  the 
unhealthy  obscenity  ot  Urquhart's 
mind;  the  wanton  proclivity  of 
Gerda's  body;  and  the  seething,  boil- 
ing mass  that  is  Wolf  Solent's  mind; 
upon  all  this,  Mr.  Powys  has  let  shine 
the  pure,  white  light  of  his  genius. 
Realism  becomes  romance,  and  illiter- 
ate talk  rings  with  the  rhythm  of 
blank  verse. 

The  novel  begins  with  Wolf  return- 
ing after  many  years  ot  absence  to  the 
village  where  his  father  had  lived  a 
happy  though  debauched  lite. 
Though  twenty-five  years  have  passed 
since  the  elder  Solent's  death,  the 
memory  of  his  "goings  on"  is  still 
fresh  in  the  minds  of  many  of  the  vil- 
lagers. Under  the  sinister  cloud  ot  his 
predecessor's  death,  Wolf  enters  into 
service  of  secretary  to  Mr.  Urquhart. 
His  duties,  which  he  heartily  detests, 
consist  mainly  in  putting  into  literary 
shape  his  employer's  notes  upon 
Rabelaisian  incidents  that  happened 
in  the  history  of  the  village. 

The  main  action  of  the  story,  how- 


Reproduced  from  a 
woodcut  by  Louis 
Rogers  done  from 
the  jacket  design  of 
"Wolf  Solent"  by 
J.  C.  Powvs 


Br 

A.  Marshall  Harbinson 


'*  'How  many  men,'  he 
wondere !,  'since  the  black 
cormorants  and  foolish  guille- 
mots screamed  around  these 
escarpments,  have  stood  still, 
as  I  am  doing  now,  and 
wrestled  with  the  secret  of 
this  promontory :'  Did  any  of 
the  serfs  of  Arthur,  or  of  Mer- 
lin the  magician,  lean  here 
upon  their  spades  and  let 
their  souls  sink  down  and 
down,  into  motions  of  primal 
matter  older  than  any  gods? 
Did  any  of  the  Roman  legion- 
aries, stark  and  stoical,  mak- 
ing of  this  hill  'a  sacred 
place'  for  some  strange  new 
cult  of  Mithras,  forget  both 
Mithras  and  Apollo  under 
this  terrestrial  magnetism — 
this  power  that  already  was 
spreading  abroad  its  influence 
long  before  Saturn  was  born  of 
Uranus  r" 


ever,  takes  place  during  Wolf's  leisure 
hours.  This  action  meanders  along 
paths  that  lead  to  the  monument- 
maker's  door,  where  lives  the  beautiful 
and  simple  Gerda,  and  to  that  of  the 
book-seller  whose  household  is  pre- 
sided over  by  Christie  Malakite,  a 
girl  who  later  symbolizes  Wolf's 
"mythology."  It  is  Gerda,  pillowed 
on  Autumn's  yellow  bracken,  who 
brings  Wolf  to  heel  with  a  marriage 
vow.  But  Wolf,  who  would  eat  his 
cake  and  have  it,  too,  never  ceases  to 
long  tor  the  intellectual  intimacy  that 
might  have  been  his  had  he  married 
Christie. 

The  trouble  with  Wolf  is  that  he 
thinks  too  much.  His  philosophical 
thoughts  do  not  always  jibe  with  his 
physiological  actions.  His  is  a  bril- 
liancy which  is  savorless  for  the  lack 
ot  a  little  wisdom.  For  all  his  learning, 
he  is  nothing  more  than  a  village 
"wise-guy,"  an  unhappy  cuckold 
stumbling  through  life,  lost  in  the 
maze  ot  his  own  philosophical  thinking. 


If  we  may  venture  a  guess, 
it  is  in  such  passages  as  these 
that  John  Powys  finds  his 
greatest  pleasure — with  which  he  is 
most  concerned.  But  whatever  his 
concern,  he  has  succeeded  in  the  pure 
simplicity  of  his  rustic  "story, "(as  dis- 
tinguished from  his  complex  novel)  to 
lay  before  his  readers  a  slice  ot  lite 
that  is  genuine  and  true. 

BUT  at  the  end  of  this  two-volume 
novel,  the  threads  of  Mr.  Powys' 
story  are  still  untied.  The  author  has 
created  a  group  of  real  characters, 
only  to  leave  them  standing  around  at 
loose  ends.  The  only  characters  whose 
destinies  seem  to  be  fulfilled  are  W  il- 
liam  Solent,  Wolf's  libertine  father; 
Redfern,  Wolf's  predecessor;  both  of 
whom  were  dead  and  buried  in  their 
graves  before  the  story  started,  and 
the  lustful  book-seller,  Malakite,  who 
died  of  a  stroke.  What  became  of 
Tilly  Valley,  the  drunken  priest? 
and  Mattie,  Wolf's  half  sister?  and 
the  excitable  child,  Olwin?  and  Miss 
Gault,  the  old  lady  with  the  ever- 
young  memory  of  her  past  affair  with 
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HE  automobile  industry  is  now  beginning 
to  present  its  new  models.  Notice  how  many 
have  engines  of  high  compression,  designed  to 
take  advantage  of  Ethyl  Gasoline. 

For  Ethyl  is  the  standard  high  compression 
fuel.  It  permits  a  tighter  squeezing  of  the  gaso- 
line in  the  cylinders  before  ignition,  so  that 
more  power  resultswith  each  stroke  of  the  piston. 

Ordinary  gasoline  can  stand  only  a  certain 
amount  of  compression;  beyond  that  it  "knocks" 
and  loses  power. 

That  is  why  automotive  science  developed 
Ethyl  Gasoline.  It  is  good  gasoline  plus  Ethyl 
fluid,  a  compound  containing  tetraethyl  lead, 
which  eliminates  knocking  and  increases  power 
as  compression  is  increased. 

Through  the  service  of  leading  oil  companies 
of  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Great  Britain, 
you  will  now  find  Ethyl  Gasoline  available 
wherever  you  drive. 

But  vou  don't  have  to  have  a  new  car  to  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  Ethyl.  Its  virtues  are  especially  notice- 
able in  older  cars  of  average  compression.  For  it 
"knocks  out  that  knock."  Ride  with  Ethyl  to- 
day. Look  for  the  familiar  Ethyl  emblem. 

ETHYL  GASOLINE  CORPORATION -  25  Broadway,  New  York  Citv 
56  Church  St.,  Toronto,  Canada  36  Qnieen  Anne's  Gate,  London,  England 


ETHYL 

GAS  O  LIN  E 


W 


GOOD       JK.  ITHTl    fffJ,  ETMYl 
CASOUNE    r       FLUID  ~  GASOLINE 
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William  Solent?  The  end  of  the  book 
finds  Gerda  sitting  on  the  lap  of  a 
lord,  engaged  in  wanton  dalliance, 
and  Wolf  deciding  to  have  a  cup  of 
tea.  All  of  which  leaves  the  reader 
holding  the  sack  and  wondering  what 
is  to  become  of  everybody.  Two  more 
volumes,  Mr.  Powys,  please. 

"Daughter  of  Earth"  by  Agnes 
Smedley  (Coward  McCann,  $2.50)  is 
another  one  of  those  books !  It  is  done 
with  almost  pitiful  sincerity — far  too 
much  to  permit  of  any  flippancy  on 
our  part.    But,  honestly,  we  are 
getting  sick  and  tired  of  these 
neurotic  heroines,  or  whatever  it  is 
that  ails  them.  Give  us  the  wanton 
Gerda,  or  the  other  extreme,  a 
Meredith's  "rogue  in  porcelain,"  or 
the  mean  of  a  Hardy's  sad-eyed 
Tess.  Here  is  the  way  this  depress- 
ing story  starts: 

"Before  me  stretches  a  Danish 
sea.  Cold,  gray,  limitless.  There  is 
no  horizon.  The  sea  and  the  gray 
sky  blend  and  become  one.  A  bird, 
with  outspread  wings,  takes  its  way 
over  the  depths. 

"For  months  I  have  been  here, 
watching  the  sea — and  writing  this 
story  of  a  human  life.  What  I  have 
written  is  not  a  work  of  beauty* 
created  that  someone  may  spend  an 
hour  pleasantly;  not  a  symphony  to 
lift  up  the  spirit,  to  release  it  from 
the  dreariness  of  reality.  It  is  the 
story  of  a  life,  written  in  despera- 
tion, in  unhappiness. 

"I  write  of  the  earth  on  which  we 
all,  by  some  strange  circumstances, 
happen  to  be  living.  I  write  of  the 
joys  and  sorrows  of  the  lowly.  Of 
loneliness.  Of  pain.  And  of  love." 

From  the  Middle  West  to  the 
far  West  and  back  to  the  Atlantic 
seaboard,  the  locale  of  "Daughter 
of  Earth"  wends  its  weary  way. 
Like  the  bitter  Barbusses,  Miss 
Smedley  confines  herself  to  turning 
over  the  logs  of  life  and  describing 
the  rotten  underside  with  its  stink- 
ing fungi  and  wriggling  maggots, 
shouting  the  while  the  cry  of  Truth! 
Truth!  As  long  as  life  lasts,  there  will 
be  foul  odors  and  filthy  worms;  neu- 
rotic men  and  women;  vicious  and 
cruel  people;  laws  that  work  injus- 
tices; ethics  that  will  not  hold  to- 
gether under  the  probing  of  the  liter- 
ary scalpel  and  the  clawing  of  the 
rhetorical  retractors. 

The  story  revolves  around  a  girl, 
Marie,  who  is  born  of  an  energetic 
mother.  Her  father  is  a  shiftless  lout 
and  a  half  breed  to  boot.  Early  in  life 
Marie  is  mentally  scarred  by  observ- 
ing certain  happenings  of  a  biological 
nature.  This  scar  she  carries  through 
her  unhappy  childhood,  her  struggle 
for  an  education  and  into  her  mar- 
riage. With  her  marriage  comes 
moments  of  "fear,  bitterness  and 
hatred" — and  divorce.   More  miserv 


and  struggle  and  starvation  follow. 
Then  came  the  battle  for  Ideals. 
Love,  too,  was  her  "weakness"  during 
this  phase.  Marie  entered  journalism, 
became  a  comrade,  a  worker  for  "The 
Cause."  She  throws  in  her  lot  with 
some  Hindu  revolutionists  and  even- 
tually marries  one  of  them.  But 
Marie  is  destined  for  sorrow.  At  the 
end  of  the  book  she  is  still  unhappy. 
"Out   of   this   house;   out   of  this 


countrv 
After 


this   deluge  of  tears,  this 


happily  ever  after.  "Maypoles  and 
Morals"  is  a  pleasant  blending  of  a 
love  story  with  wit  and  humor  and 
philosophy.  In  it  too  is  a  litde  of  the 
type  of  piquant  naughtiness  found  in 
that  charming  play  "The  Command 
to  Love." 

There  appears  to  be  no  end  of  the 
books  "greatest    books    about  the 
war."   It  seems  to  your  reviewer  if 
he  were  a  publisher  he  would  begin  to 
feel  that  probably  the  reading  public 
were  getting  about  enough  of  a  good 
thing — that  is  to  say,  war  novels. 
Still  the  war  novel  comes,  and  the 
"greatest"  of  these  lift  their  heads 
above  the  horde.  Little,  Brown  & 
Company  has  brought  out  a  new 
one  that  is  being  well  reviewed  by 
the  critics.    "All  Quiet  On  The 
Western  Front,"  by  Erich  Maria 
Remarque,  is  the  story  of  the  war 
as  seen  by  a  young  German  pri- 
vate. L  nfortunately,  someone  "bor- 
rowed" the  book  from  us  before  we 
had  a  chance  to  read  it,  and  that  is 
all  we  can  tell  you  about  this 
"masterpiece"   of  war  literature 
which  we  trust  we  will  soon  have 
the  pleasure  of  reading  and  per- 
haps telling  you  about. 

The  one  war  book  we  did  read 
this  month  is  called  "The  Yellow 
Pigeon,"  by  Carmel  Haden  Guest 
(Lincoln  MacVeagh,  The  Dial 
Press,  $2.00).  In  this  well  written 
novel  the  war  is  presented  to  us 
from  still  another  angle — or  should 
we  say  from  a  number  of  unique 
angles.  The  author's  thesis  is, 
that  one's  impression  of  the  war 
depends  entirely  upon  where  one 
sits.  Mrs.  Guest  has  tried  to  give 
her  readers  a  picture  of  the  war 
from  a  number  of  points  of  view, 
most  of  which  are  focused  from 
sundry  positions  back  of  the  lines. 

The  title  of  the  book  somehow 
suggests  to  us  the  mystery  novel 
with  a  little  more  than  a  touch  of 
sincere   and   sometimes   beautifully    the  Chinese  to  help  the  plot  along, 
chronicled  events  of  an  embittered    The  yellow  pigeon,  it  turns  out,  has 


Books  in  Miniature 

"What  Is  Wrong  With  Marriage"  by 

Dr.  G.  V.  Hamilton  and  Kenneth  Mae- 
gowan  (Albert  and  Charles  Boni, 
$3.00).  A  lot  of  facts  resulting  from  a 
clinical  study  of  two  hundred  marriages 
(cases)  which  shows  that  the  men  under 
observation  were  more  happily  married 
than  the  women,  late  marriages  proved 
happier  than  early  ones,  and  etc.,  etc. 

"Angels  and  Earthly  Creatures"  by 

Elinor  Wylie  (Knopf,  S2.50),  an  ex- 
quisite little  volume  of  verse  delight- 
fully done  in  the  modern  manner. 

"The  Untold  Story"— the  life  of  Isa- 
dora Duncan,  1921-1927  (Horace  Live- 
right,  S3. 50),  a  highly  entertaining 
account  of  the  great  dancer's  latter 
years  by  Isadora's  friend  and  admirer, 
Mary  Desti.  An  additional  insight  into 
the  character  of  an  unusual  woman. 

"Twelve  Bad  Men"  by  Sidney  Dark 
(Crowell,  S3. 00),  a  unique  collection  of 
twelve  men  eminent  in  rascaldom,  done 
in   readable    and  charming  fashion. 


life,  the  sophisticated  heigh-ho-the- 
merry-oh  style  of  Frederic  Arnold 
Kummer's  "Maypoles  and  Morals" 
(J.  H.  Sears,  52.50)  was  a  genuine  re- 
lief. This  is  a  story  about  an  Adonis 
who  has  a  "line."  My!  how  that  boy 
can  talk,  especially  when  engaged  in 
sprightly  banter  with  a  Venus  or  a 
Diana.  The  young  hero,  Shackleford 
(Adonis),  is  a  writer  who  has  taken  a 
cottage  in  a  small  community.  Living 
in  the  community,  too,  is  an  aloof 
Diana,  the  young  wife  of  a  traveling 
huntsman.  The  huntsman,  during 
most  of  the  action  of  the  story,  is  off 
in  darkest  Africa  or  somewhere  else, 


nothing  more  to  do  in  the  story  than 
to  sit  like  the  stuffed  bird  it  is  on  the 
commandant's  shelf. 

Madam  Van  Klinger,  is  much 
more  deserving  a  character  to  name  a 
story  after.  It  is  in  her  home  that  the 
story  opens.  Here  we  meet  Crystal, 
the  outstanding  woman  character  in 
the  novel,  a  war  worker  and  Madam's 
husband,  who  dozes  off  in  his  chair  at 
the  most  odd  moments  and  exclaims, 
during  the  greater  portion  of  his 
wakeful  moments  at  home,  "Tiens, 
tiens,  tiens." 

Mrs.  Guest's  characters,  actors  in  the 
side-show  of  life  just  outside  the  Big 


hunting  elephants  or  something.  We  Top  of  war,  are  ably  portrayed,  and 

are  not  going  to  tell  you  the  rest,  each  does  his  or  her  bit  in  this  excel- 

Sufficient  to  say,  everyone  has  a  good  lent  drama  of  war  that  is  so  mys- 

time,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  all  lived  teriously  called  "The  Yellow  Pigeon." 
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STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  CALIFORNIA 


Listen  to  the  Standard  Symphony  Hour— 7:30  to  8:30 
p.  m.,  every  Thursday  over  the  Pacific  Coast  Network. 
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HERE  in  the  south  .snap- 
dragons thrive  best  in  the 
winter  months  on  account 
of  the  rust.  This  is  the  first 
year  that  I  have  had  snaps  in  bloom 
as  late  as  May  without  rust  and  here 
is  the  reason,  I  believe.  I  bought 
some  plants  in  October,  1928,  planted 
them  in  my  garden  in  a  sunny  situa- 
tion and  they  grew  nicely  for  about 
four  weeks.  Then  I  examined  them 
closely  and  found  them  covered  with 
rust.  I  blamed  it  on  my  nurseryman 
and  he  said  it  was  in  my  soil.  So  I 
purchased  more  plants  at  the  same 
place  and  treated  them  with  one 
tablespoonful  ot  Semesan  to  a  gallon 
of  water,  submerging  each  plant  in 
this  solution  for  an  instant  and  then 
planting  in  the  same  spot  where  the 
rust  infected  plants  had  been.  They 
grew  nicely.  About  three  weeks  later 
I  sprayed  them  with  the  same  kind  of 
solution  and  they  are  now  three  feet 
high  and  blooming  profusely.  I  took 
six  of  those  same  plants  and  put  them 
in  another  spot  in  my  garden  without 
treating  them  in  this  way.  They  grew 
well  but  when  they  were  ready  to 
bloom  developed  a  bad  case  of  rust,  so 
of  course  I  burned  them. 

This  Semesan  of  which  I  ri   

speak  is  a  mercurial  com- 
pound, obtainable  at  drug 
stores. 

I  have  at  last  tound  a 
use  for  the  eld  buckhorns 
the  family  hunters  bring 
home  each  season — the 
ones  they  do  not  want 
mounted.  I  nail  one  pair 
by  every  faucet  outside 
the  house.  When  not  in 
use  the  hose  is  wound  on 
them,  thus  keeping  it 
from  marking  the  lawn 
or  flower  beds  and  the 
sprinklers  and  hose  rub- 
bers are  hung  on  the 
points.  Every  Westerner 
who  sees  these  is  amused 
and  wants  one. 

*       *  * 

For  labeling  my  bulbs 
I  use  a  Xo.  3  retouching 
posture  pencil.  When  the 
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bulbs  are  planted  I  write  the  name  on 
a  small  label  with  this  pencil,  tacking 
the  label  to  each  stake.  The  writing 
done  with  these  pencils  stands  the 
elements  very  nicely  and  in  the  fall  is 
still  legible. 

»  »  » 

ill 

Many  of  the  "tenderfeet,"  coming 
West,  are  fascinated  by  the  hundreds 
of  cactus  plants  they  see  on  their 
journey  out.  So,  when  they  get 
settled,  they  try  their  luck  on  a  cactus 
garden.  Usually  the  plants  die;  and 
about  nine  times  out  of  ten  the  cause 
is  that  they  water  them  too  much, 
which  causes  them  to  rot. 

Xow,  take  a  tip  from  an  old  head, 
who  has  tailed,  and  then  succeeded. 
Do  not  water  your  cactus  garden  over 
once  in  every  two  weeks,  then  lightly, 
never  soak.  Also,  when  you  plant 
your  cactus  garden,  secure  young 
plants  and  you  will  have  better  luck. 


That  needs  no  help  when  it  comes  to  gardening 


But 


What  if  these  fellows  should  strikeP 
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The  mechanical  handling  of  soil 
counts  as  much  in  the  western  garden 
as  does  its  enrichment  with  manures. 
Thorough  soil  preparation  which 
means  good  hard  work  on  the  busi- 
ness end  ot  the  garden  tools  brings 
success.  Remember  that  if  the  soil  is 
not  in  good  tilth,  it  cannot  properly 
use  the  additional  plant  foods  when 
they  are  incorporated. 

■7*  "T  V 

Use  sulfur  to  control  powdery  mil- 
dew in  the  grape  arbor.  One  should 
dust  the  vines  with  sulfur  from  three 
to  five  times  during  the  summer,  just 
when  the  new  shoots  are  about  six  or 
eight  inches  long;  second,  when  they 
are  15  to  18  inches  long;  third,  two  to 
three  feet;  fourth,  when  the  berries 
are  well  set;  and  fifth,  when  the 
berries  are  half  grown.  Dust  early  in 
the  morning,  while  the  dew  is  still  on 
the  foliage.  Use  only  the  finest 
flowers  of  sulfur. 

"How  often  shall  I  irrigate?"  This 
question  is  the  first  to  arise  with  the 
newcomer  to  irrigated  sections  of  the 
West.  The  answer  is  simple:  when- 
ever the  planting  needs  water.  The 
safest  way  to  ascertain 
-a  whether  or  not  a  planting 
needs  water  is  to  examine 
the  soil  at  a  depth  of 
about  eighteen  inches. 
This,  of  course,  applies 
to  large  plantings  and  the 
family  orchard.  With 
most  flowers,  the  first  sign 
of  thirst  is  a  darkening 
of  the  foliage.  Generally, 
a  good,  thorough  appli- 
cation of  water  every  ten 
days  during  the  spring, 
and  at  least  once  a  week 
during  the  summer, 
followed  by  cultivation, 
will  carry  any  planting 
through. 

4-  j.  j. 
May  we  suggest  that 
you  drop  a  note  to  the 
College  of  Agriculture, 
University  ot  California, 
and  ask  for  their  Circular 
Xo.  29  on  "Control  of 
Pocket  Gophers  and 
Moles  in  California." 


DO  YOUR  NEIGHBORS  READ 

THE  NEW  SUNSET? 
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F  you  like  the  NE1^  Sunset.  «o  will  your 
friend*  and  your  neighbors.  They  will  he  interested  in  see- 
ins  >our  eopy.  It  is  through  ^  01  ^>ur  regular  subscribers 
— thai  we  must  secure  our  new  readers.  It  i~  onl>  through 
YOl  R  help  that  we  can  build  a  trul\  great  all  ^  estern  home 
magazine. 

[hE  coming  issue*  of  Sunset  m  ill  have  many 
pleasant  surprises.  For  example,  in  the  September  issue — 
well  in  advance  of  the  planting  season — Sunset  will  publish 
an  accurate  and  complete  chart  telling  just  what  to  plant — 
what  shrubs  and  trees  to  prune — and  what  miscellaneous 
Fall  tasks  await  the  Western  gardener. 
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l  HERE  will  be  many  interesting  articles  on 
Western  home  building,  interior  decorating,  cooking,  gar- 
dening, and  outdoor  life.  Depend  upon  this — that  which 
is  most  attractive — the  smartest — in  the  best  taste — the 
most  practical — you  will  read  about  in  the  NITW  Sunset. 


TOR  vour  kindness  in  forward- 
ing subscriptions  from  your  friends  and 
neighbors,  you  may  keep  40  rf  of  the  sub- 
scription price.  This  is  an  excellent  viay 
for  your  church  or  garden  club  to  earn 
money.  Write  to  me  for  complete  details. 

L.  W.  LANE. 
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Address  SUNSET  MAGAZINE 
1045  Sansome  Street 
San  Francisco.  California 
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Getting  Ready 

For  the  Automobile  Trip 


BEFORE  starting  on  any 
lengthy   auto   trip,   the  car 
should  be  thoroughly  checked 
over.  I  do  not  mean 
torn  down  and  overhauled,  but 
carefully  gone  over  by  an  hon- 
est mechanic  who  really  knows 
his  business;  not  one  who  is 
trying  to  sell  you  a  big  repair 
job.    Even  though  the  brake 
lining  looks  good  enough  for 
another    thousand    miles  of 
wear,  don't  chance  it.  Fit  new 
lining.  It  the  brake  drums  are 
ridged,  have  them  machined. 
Many   garages   are  equipped 
with  special  machines  tor  doing 
this  work  without  even  removing  the 
tires  from  th:  wheels. 

If  your  battery  is  over  a  year  old 
and  is  beginning  to  "play  up,"  and, 
like  the  old,  gray  mare,  "She  aint 
what  she  used  to  be,"  make  a  dicker 
with  your  battery  man  for  a  new  bat- 
tery. While  your  battery  is  still  fit  for 
"rental  service"  you  can  make  a  good 
deal,  which  will  be  impossible  a  little 
later. 

The  distributor  is  the  nerve  center 
of  the  motor,  just  as  the  carburetor  is 
the  heart.  A  few  thousandths  of  an 
inch  misadjustment  of  the  contact 
points  in  the  distributor  will  give  the 
best  motor  nervous  prostration.  The 
metallic  tips  on  the  contact  screw  and 
breaker  arm  of  any  distributor  will 
eventually  burn  away — usually  with- 
out much  forewarning.  It  is  a  wise 
precaution  to  fit  new  parts  in  the  dis- 
tributor before  starting  out.  These 
are  inexpensive  and  the  old  parts  can 
be  carried  as  spares. 

The  same  condition  holds  true  re- 
garding  the  generator 

and     starting  motor   

brushes.  Also  of  the 
contact  points  of  the 
automatic  cutout. 
Timely  renewal  of  these 
inexpensive  parts  may 
save  the  tourist  a 
$50.00  towing  bill,  to 
say  nothing  of  annoy- 
ance and  wasted  time. 

Of  course,  renewal  of 
the  crankcase  oil  and  a 
thorough  greasing  are 
essential  preliminaries 
to  the  trip.  Another 

point,  frequently  overlooked,  but  obst-uct  the  flow.  Flush- 
verv  important,  is  the  water  circula-  ing  a  radiator  through  the 
tion.  Many  cars  have  impaired  filler  hole  is  of  little  avail, 
circulation  of  which  the  owner  is  not  The  best  way  is  to  remove 
aware.    Under  ordinary  "about  the    the  radiator,  turn  it  upside 
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tovn"  driving,  overheating  has  not 
developed.  Sufficient  water  is  circu- 
lated at  normal  speeds  to  prevent 
overheating.  But,  if  the  car  is  driven 
over  hundreds  ot  miles  of  sun-baked 
desert,  or  climbs  upward  over  a 
10,000-foot  mountain  pass,  the  water 
will  boil  away  at  an  alarming  rate. 

Seldom  is  excessive  overheating  due 
to  any  inherent  fault  in  the  design  of 
the  car.  The  most  frequent  cause  of 
overheating,  except  fcr  a  broken  or 
slipping  fan  belt,  is  traceable  to  ob- 
structions in  tbe  radiatcr  cere.  The 
water  passages  in  a  radiator  are  verv 
small,  and  the  water  passes  through 
them  in  one  direction  only — down- 
ward. Bits  of  lint,  rubber,  and  scale 
lodge  in  these  small  openings  and 


:t-  -•)  ,"  it.  fn ! 


down,  and  insert  the  nozzle  of  the 
garden  hese  into  tKe  outlet  pipe.  Re- 
versing the  flow  of  water  will  dislodge 
nearly  all  the  obstructions,  ex- 
cept crystalized  scale.  The 
formation  of  this  can  be 
avoided  by  always  using  rain 
water  in  the  radiator.  If  the 
radiator  can  not  be  readily  re- 
moved from  the  frame,  then 
disconnect  the  lower  hose  con- 
nection and  force  water  in  at 
the  bottom,  letting  it  rise  in 
the  radiator  and  overflow  at 
the  filler  hole. 

Lnder  very  severe  driving 
conditions,  such  as  plowing 
through  deep,  loose  sand  or  climbing 
long,  steep  grades,  almost  any  car  will 
boil.  An  unusual  and  very  puzzling 
cause  of  overheating  is  due  to  a 
strong,  hot,  tail  wind.  This  will  be 
encountered  in  many  valleys  in  the 
Southwest.  The  wind  blows  up  under 
the  car  into  the  mud-pan  under  the 
motor,  and  actually  forces  the  hot  air 
out  through  the  radiator.  Overheat- 
ing from  this  cause  is  always  very 
puzzling  to  the  car  owner. 

The  best  way  to  meet  such  abnor- 
mal conditions  is  to  open  the  sides  of 
the  hood  to  give  the  motor  all  possible 
ventilation.  (See  sketch  in  lower 
corner  of  this  page. )  A  convenient  way 
to  hold  the  hood  open  is  illustrated. 
Long  rubber  bands,  cut  lengthwise 
from  an  old  inner  tube,  are  stretched 
over  the  folded  back  sides  of  the  hood 
and  the  ends  looped  around  the  hood 
fasteners. 

The  use  of  the  rubber  bands  pre- 
vents rattling  and  also  saves  the  paint 
from  marring.     Motorcampers  will 


Illustrations  on  this  page  show 
what  to  do  when  a  spring  breaks: 
how  to  get  through  a  bog;  how  to 
cool  off  the  engine 
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Illustration  by 
John  Held.  Jr.. 
courtesy  oj 
Smart  Set 
Magazine 


Use  this  new,  refreshing  lotion 
on  your  hot,  thirsty  skin 


A hint  from  the  fashionable  w  in- 
ter beaches  of  Florida:  when 
you  feel  "red  hot"  with  sunburn,  just 
smooth  in  a  little  of  Chamberlain's 
Hand  Lotion.  The  hot,  thirsty  skin 
will  drink  it  up  eagerly,  and  imme- 
diately you'll  feel  cooled  and  re- 
freshed. Chamberlain's  is  easy  to 
use — not  greasy.  It  is  pleasant  and 
convenient,  for  it  dries  almost  in- 
stantly, is  not  the  least  bit  sticky. 

6hamherlairis 

HAND  LOTION 

"The  Invisible  Glove" 


Chamberlain's  Hand  Lotion  is  a 
clear,  sparkling  liquid.  It's  marvelous 
for  sunburn  and  wonderful  for  keep- 
ing the  hands  soft,  white  and  satiny- 
smooth.  At  toilet  goods  counters, 
50  cents  and  $!.00  a  bottle.  We'll 
gladly  send  a  1 0  cent  purse  size  FREE, 
if  you'll  fill  out  coupon  below.  Cham- 
berlain Laboratories,  Inc.,  308  Sixth. 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


SEND  COUPON  TODAY 
for  10  cent  purs^  si-e  FREE 


Chamberlain  Laboratories.  Inc., 

308  Sixth  Ave..  Des  Moines.  Iowa. 

Please  send  me  the  10  cent  purse  sise. 
FREE. 


I\ame. 


Address . 
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find  such  rubber  bands  can  be  applied 
to  many  useful  purposes,  such  as  se- 
curing bundles,  stay-ropes  for  tents, 
clothes  line,  etc.,  and,  of  course  they 
take  up  practically  no  space. 

If  a  tourist  plans  to  go  into  remote 
places  well  ofF  the  beaten  path,  where 
deep  sand  or  "gumbo"  may  be  en- 
countered, the  bog-boards  illustrated 
may  come  in  very  handy.  The  sketch 
which  appears  at  bottom  of  page  50 
is  self-explanatory.  These  boards  can 
be  made  at  a  very  small  cost.  If  used 
only  once  on  a  season's  trip  they  will 
have  amply  repaid  their  first  cost. 
Carried,  as  they  are,  underneath  the 
running  boards,  they  take  up  no  use- 
ful space. 

A  broken  spring  is  an  annoyance, 
but  not  necessarily  a  calamity.  An 
old  inner  tube,  rolled  up  tightly  and 
placed  between  the  frame  and  the 
spring,   will   carry   the  car   to  the 


nearest  service  station.  (See  sketch  at 
top  of  page  50.)  Of  course,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  use  rope  or  wire  to  hold 
the  axle  in  line.  There  are  special 
clamps  on  the  market  for  temporarily 
repairing  springs.  Tourists  are  ad- 
vised to  carry  a  pair  of  these  in  the 
tool  kit. 

A  little  tip  about  fog!  The  needle- 
like beams  from  the  headlights  are 
valueless;  they  tend  to  dazzle  the 
driver  and  afford  no  road  illumina- 
tion. If  a  wet  silk  handkerchief,  or  a 


disk  of  celluloid  that  has  been  sand- 
papered until  it  has  a  "frosted"  ap- 
pearance, is  placed  in  front  of  the 
lamp  lens,  the  light  will  be  diffused, 
and  better  vision  can  be  had  ahead. 

Of  course,  every  wise  tourist  carries 
a  small  reserve  supply  of  gasoline,  oil, 
and  water.  In  desert  regions  ample 
water  should  be  carried  to  meet  any 
emergency.  A  spare  tire  tube  will 
carry  a  number  of  gallons.  Remove 
the  inside  valve  and  wrap  the  valve 
stem  with  tape  so  it  can  be  forced 
against  a  water  tap.  Using  water  in  a 
good  inner  tube  will  not  impair  it  for 
future  use. 

A  good  jack,  a  tow-rope,  a  pinch- 
bar  and  a  shovel  should  be  included  in 
the  kit  of  every  tourist.  Thus 
equipped,  and  by  making  use  of  the 
foregoing  tips  and  advice,  mountains 
or  deserts,  sandstorms  or  rain,  should 
hold  no  menace  to  the  tourist. 


Adding  Beauty  to  the  Home 


TI1REE-PIECK  overstuffed  sets 
are  not  being  used  any  more. 
They  are  too  monotonous  and 
insistent.  Buy  a  davenport,  or  a  love 
seat,  and  as  many  comfortable  chairs 
as  you  need,  but,  if  your  room  is 
small,  you  must  bring  into  it  all  the 
interest  that  you  can,  so  no  two  pieces 
of  furniture  should  be  the  same.  In  a 
large  room,  such  as  a  club  lounge,  you 
might  have  to  use  more  pieces  alike  in 
order  to  bring  the  room  together,  but 
everything  must  harmonize  and  have 
some  reason  for  being. 

4*  4"  *i" 
A  mistake  that  no  one  need  make  is 
that  of  placing  rugs  crisscross,  all  over 
the  floor.  Whether  you  use  one  or 
many,  place  them  parallel  or  horizon- 
tal to  the  walls  of  your  room.  Some 
people  feel  very  uncomfortable  going 
into  a  room  where  the  rugs  are  placed 
askew — they  ache  to  straighten  them. 
You,  too,  should  feel  uncomfortable  if 
you  place  rugs  that  way. 
•J-  •!* 

Don't  forget  the  occasional  table. 
The  more  small  tables  you  have  in 
your  room,  the  more  homelike  it  will 
be.  You  need  some  kind  of  table  near 
every  chair  for  a  lamp,  magazine,  or 
ashtray — perhaps  for  a  bouquet  of 
flowers!  Then,  too,  there  are  the 
coffee  tables  so  popular  today. 
4. 

Keep  to  plain  walls  in  your  living 
room.  If  you  buy  a  new  little  bunga- 
low that  has  formal  paper  in  it  such  as 
should  be  used  only  in  large  Colonial 


Doris  Conner 


mansions,  or  a  sickly,  mottled  effect 
that  reminds  you  of  nothing  so  much 
as  smallpox — and,  if  papered,  it  will 
probably  have  one  or  the  other  of 
these — just  forget  about  its  being  new 
paper  and  repaper  at  once  before  you 
attempt  to  live  in  the  house.  There  is 
more  wallspace  than  anything  else  in 
your  house  and  it  tells  you  at  once 
just  what  you  can  or  cannot  do — 
mostly  what  you  cannot  do.  Plain 
oatmeal  paper  is  very  inexpensive  and 
makes  charming  walls.  Plain  walls 
can  be  renovated  by  tinting,  but  it  is 
not  possible  to  do  that  with  a  figured 
wall. 

Elaborate  taffeta  pillows  such  as 
are  strewn  about  the  floor,  and  pe- 
culiarly shaped  fringed  lampshades 
have  completely  gone  out — never  to 
return,  we  hope! 

>{.       4.  4. 

It  is  in  your  bedroom  that  you  may 
use  your  favorite  colors.  Do  not  sacri- 
fice the  living  room  entirely  to  your 
own  preferences,  since  a  great  many 
pcople  will  be  coming  in  and  out.  It  is 
best  to  use  as  many  colors  as  you  can 
in  your  living  room,  then  everyone  is 
happy.  Make  your  bedroom  pink  and 
blue,  or  green  and  yellow,  or  pink  and 


lavender,  but  even  there  the  colors 
you  like  will  stand  out  more  glow- 
ingly if  you  use  other  colors  in  con- 
trast. 

Bedspreads  are  often  overlooked. 
Just  anything  you  have,  you  use,  and 
they  are  the  most  important  thing  in  a 
room.  You  cannot  use  white  spreads 
unless  you  have  a  wallpaper  with  a 
white  ground,  such  as  the  chintz 
papers  have.  Then  you  may  use 
ruffled,  white  curtains  at  the  window 
and  you  have  a  most  attractive  bed- 
room and  quite  inexpensive. 

Scenic  papers  for  the  hall  and  din- 
ing room,  if  these  rooms  are  separated 
from  others,  are  in  great  demand  and 
rightly  so.  Halls  and  dining  rooms  do 
not  have  in  them  much  that  is  of 
interest,  so  wall  papers  help.  Besides, 
you  are  not  in  these  rooms  long 
enough  to  weary  of  the  design. 

4-  •{• 

How  long  has  it  been  since  you  gave 
your  living  room  a  rigid  examination? 
Is  every  piece  of  furniture  or  bric-a- 
brac  in  it  either  useful  or  ornamental? 
Are  your  curtains  and  draperies  of 
correct  length,  and  do  they  hang 
straight?  Does  every  reading  chair 
have  a  good  light?  Have  you  brought 
color  into  dark  corners?  Do  the  pic- 
tures hang  on  a  level  with  the  eye? 
Are  sofa  cushions  and  slip  covers 
spotlessly  clean?  Does  the  room  give 
the  appearance  of  really  being  lived 
in,  or  is  it  merely  a  "room?" 
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-AND  THE  SUMMER  GIRL  KNOWS 


—brunette— hlends  oeautifull) 

Willi  the  new  Summer  Ian  complexion. 

A  finely  milled  powder  hy  Darnee, 
perfumer.  Fragrantly  scented, 
adherent  enough  for  summer  wear  . 
Also  shades  for  the  Blondes 
an  itians. 

A  new  thrill  awaits  you 

in  your  first  hox  of  Colleen  Moore 

Face  Powder. 

Send  75c  for  the  powde."  and  10c 
for  packing  and  postage  to  lie  Owl 
Drug  Company  or  any  agent— 
specify  the  shade  wanted. 

There's  an  agent  for  The  Owl 
Drug  Company  products  near  you. 
As!<  your  local  druggist. 
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THE  OWL  DRUG  CO. 


Other  Colleen  Moore  prod- 
nets  are:  Lip  Stick/  Rouse/ 
Compact/ Beauty  Cream/ 
Astringent/  Perfume/ 
Toilet  \  Vater/  Talcum/ 
Body  Powder/  Solid 
Perfume/  Liquid 
Wail  Polish  and 
Remover/  Bath 
Crystals/  and 
Vanishing 
Cream. 
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the  best  recipe  featuring  arti- 
chokes— another  western  product. 
Send  in  as  many  recipes  as  you 
like,  for  this  delicious  western 
vegetable.  The  contest  closes 
August  15th,  and  the  prizewin- 
ning  recipe  will  appear  in  the 
October  issue.  Address  the  Kit- 
chen Cabinet,  Sunset  Magazine. 
1045  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


The  Kitchen 


These  recipes  are  designed  to  be  clipped  and 
mounted  on  cards  for  your  recipe  file,  or  they 
may  be  pasted  in  your  cooking  scrap  book 

Borsch  Russian  Beet  Soup 

1  bunch  of  beets  (6  or  S  medium)  Juice  of  2  small  lemons 

1  large  onion  Salt  and  pepper 

3  tablespoonfuls  of  brown  sugar  1  cupful  of  sweet  or  sour  cream 

Wash  and  peel  the  beets.  Into  a  soup  kettle  put  2  quarts  of  water. 
When  boiling,  add  the  beets  and  onion,  sliced,  and  the  salt  and  pepper. 
Cook  until  beets  are  tender,  then  add  the  sugar  and  lemon  juice.  You  may 
add  more  sugar  if  you  like.  Drain  the  liquid,  and  let  it  get  ice  cold,  then 
add  it  slowly  to  the  cupful  of  cream.  Garnish  with  diced  cucumbers,  tiny 
green  onions,  and  hard-cooked  egg.  This  is  delicious  especially  for  warm 
weather.  It  may  be  kept  in  the  refrigerator  for  days,  without  the  cream, 
adding  it  when  needed.  Spinach  may  also  be  prepared  in  the  same  way, 
except  that  it  is  first  chopped  fine,  and  is  not  strained.  The  beets  may  be 
pickled,  or  buttered,  for  use  after  the  liquid  is  drained  off. — L.  K.,  Los 
Angeles,  California. 

Apple  Crisp 

Peel  and  core  6  or  8  apples,  and  cut  into  ^-inch  slices.   Place  in  a  but- 
tered casserole,  adding  1  teaspoonful  ot  cinnamon  and  ]/i  cupful  of  water. 
Work  together  until  crumbly  the  following  ingredients: 

1  cupful  of  sugar  34  cupful  of  flour 

%  teaspoonful  of  salt 

Spread  over  the  apples  and  bake  uncovered  at  375  degrees  for  \yA 
hours  or  400  degrees  for  1  hour. — Miss  E.  R.,  Washington. 

Cottage-Carrot  Salad 

1  pint  of  cottage  cheese  Lettuce 

2  large  carrots  Mayonnaise 

5  sweet  pickles  Salt  and  paprika 

Grate  or  chop  the  carrots  fine;  chop  2  of  the  pickles,  and  mix  carrots  and 
pickles  lightly  with  the  cottage  cheese.  Place  on  lettuce  leaves,  sprinkle 
with  salt  and  paprika,  top  with  half  a  sweet  pickle  on  each  portion,  and 
serve  with  mayonnaise  in  a  separate  dish.  This  recipe  serves  6  persons. — 
Mrs.  H.  H.,  Berkeley,  California. 

Tuna  Fish  Oregonian 

1  cupful  of  tuna  fish  2  eggs 

1  cupful  of  bread  crumbs  H  teaspoonful  of  salt 

Yi  cupful  of  cream 

Break  the  canned  tuna  (or  salmon  may  be  used  if  desired)  into  large 
flakes.  Add  the  bread  crumbs  and  salt.  Beat  the  eggs  slightly,  add  the 
cream,  and  stir  lightly  into  the  first  mixture.  Bake  in  a  greased  casserole 
or  baking  dish  for  about  30  minutes  in  a  rather  slow  oven  (350  degrees). 
This  serves  4  persons  generously. — G.  E.  P.,  Sublimity,  Oregon. 

Okra  Gumbo,  California  Style 

1  chicken,  3  or  3H  pounds  2  cans  of  sliced  okra  (or  1  quart  of 

1  pound  of  sliced  ham  fresh  okra,  sliced  and  cooked) 

1  tablespoonful  of  shortening  2  cans  of  tomatoes  (No.  2}2  size) 

1  onion,  minced  3  quarts  of  hot  water 

1  tablespoonful  of  chopped  parsley  Salt,  pepper  and  paprika 

Boiled  rice 

Wash  and  cut  up  the  dressed  chicken.  Cut  the  ham  into  small  squares. 
Put  the  shortening  into  a  soup  kettle  and  when  hot  add  the  chicken  and 
ham.  Brown  well,  then  cover  closely  and  simmer  about  10  minutes.  Now 
add  the  onicn  and  parsley,  and  brown  lightly.  Meanwhile  saute  the  okra 
Separately  in  a  small  quantity  of  hot  fat,  seasoning  it  rather  highly. 

To  the  chicken  and  ham  add  the  okra,  tomatoes,  and  3  quarts  of  water, 
and  seasonings;  simmer  slowly  until  the  meat  is  tender  (2  hours  or  more, 
depending  upon  the  youth  of  the  chicken).  Serve  hot  with  boiled  rice. — 
Mrs.  G.  E.  §.,  San  Francisco,  California. 
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The  prize-winning  recipes  in  the  pencil  recipe 
contest,  which  was  announce,/ in  ftine,  ivi//  he 
foit /id  on  page  62  of  this  issue  of  the  magazine 

Data-Nut  Bread 

2  cupfuls  of  flour  2  tablespoonfuls  of  shortening 

1  cupful  of  brown  sugar  1  cupful  of  chopped  dates 

1  teaspoonful  of  baking  powder  }■>  cupful  of  nut  meats 

1  teaspoonful  of  salt  1  cupful  of  sour  milk 

1  teaspoonful  of  soda 

Sift  the  first  four  dry  ingredients  together,  work  in  the  shortening  with  a 
pastry  blender,  and  add  the  nutmeats  and  chopped  dates.  Put  the  soda 
into  the  sour  milk  and  add  last.  Pcur  into  a  greased  pan  and  let  rise  half 
an  hour  in  a  warm  place.  Bake  in  a  slow  oven  (325  degrees)  tor  one  hour. 
— M.  S.  S.,  Van  Nuys,  California. 

Teanut  Butter  Marbles 

11-3  cupfuls  (3^-pound  package)  of  shredded  cocoanut 
'  i  cupful  of  peanut  butter  1  teaspoonful  of  vanilla 

Mix  the  ingredients  thoroughly,  then  take  up  the  mixture  by  teaspoon- 
fuls  and  mold  into  small  balls.  Chill  in  the  ice-box  until  firm.  This  is  such  a 
simple  candy  that  the  children  may  be  allowed  to  make  it  without 
supervision.  For  variety  the  cocoanut  may  be  toasted  in  the  oven  to  a 
golden  brown. — K.  G.,  Montana. 

French  Baked  Potatoes 
Pare  6  large  potatoes,  slice  about  1/4  inch  thick,  and  spread  the  slices 
in  a  shallow,  oiled  pan.  Sprinkle  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  pour  over  the 
potatoes  about  3  tablespoonfuls  of  cooking  oil  or  melted  fat.  Bake  in  a 
moderate  oven  (350  degrees)  from  45  to  60  minutes.  When  almost  tender, 
slice  one  small  onion  very  thin  and  scatter  the  slices  over  the  potatoes. — 

MlSS  F.  S.,  RlDGEFIELD,  WASHINGTON. 

Luncheon  Dish 

1  large  onion  1  can  of  tomato  soup,  or  2  cupfuls 

1  pound  of  round  steak  of  canned  or  fresh  tomatoes 

Yi  package  of  macaroni  Salt  and  pepper 

Saute  the  sliced  onion  in  butter  until  golden  brown,  and  put  into  the 
bottom  of  a  casserole  cr  baking  dish.  Cut  the  round  steak  into  small 
pieces  and  put  into  the  casserole,  then  on  top  of  that  arrange  the  maca- 
roni, which  has  been  cooked  until  tender  in  boiling  salted  water.  Add 
seascnings  to  each  layer,  and  over  all  pour  the  tomatoes.  Bake  3  to  4 
hours  i  1  a  slow  oven  (250  to  275  degrees).  Add  a  little  more  liquid  if  it 
seems  to  be  required.  Served  with  a  crisp  salad,  mils,  a  dessert  and  coffee 
this  is  very  satisfying. — Mrs.  R.  W.,  Puyallup,  Washington. 

Stean  ed  Chocolate  Pudding 

1  egg  Y  teaspoonful  of  salt 
Yi  cupful  of  sugar                                  IY2  cupfuls  of  flour 

Yi  cupful  of  milk  ]/>  cupful  of  cocoa  or  ground 

2  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder  chocolate 

2  tablespoonfuls  of  melted  butter 

Beat  the  egg,  add  sugar  and  milk,  and  then  the  dry  ingredients  which 
have  been  sifted  together.  Lastly  add  the  melted  butter.  Pour  batter 
into  buttered  cups  or  one  large  mold,  and  steam  45  minutes  for  individual 
molds  or  1  hour  for  the  large  pudding.  Serve  with  a  cream  sauce  made  as 
follows: 


Yolk  of  1  egg 
Yi  cupful  of  sugar 
1  tablespoonful  of  melted  butter 


Cream  Sauce 

pint  of  whipped  cream 


1  egg  white 


Beat  the  egg  yolk,  sugar  and  butter  together;  blend  gently  with  the 
whipped  cream,  and  lastly  fold  in  the  beaten  egg  white. — Mrs.  H.  B.  S., 
Pasadena,  California. 
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An  Invitation 

Will  you  share  your 
favorite  best  recipes  of  all 
kinds  with  the  other  readers  of 
Sunset,  through  the  Kitchen 
Cabinet?  This  recipe  exchange 
is  a  regular  department,  and  $1 
is  paid  for  every  recipe  pub- 
lished. Send  as  many  as  you 
wish  at  one  time.  Address  the 
Kitchen  Cabinet,  Sunset  Maga- 
zine, 1045  Sansome  St.,  San 
Francisco. 
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Take  a  bathtub  of  hard  water 
and  soften  it  with  Melo.  The" 
take  a  boy,  dirt  and  all,  and  put 
him  in  it.  Add  soap.  Notice  that 
you  don't  have  to  scrub  the  tub 
because,  even  in  spite  of  the  dirt, 
no  scummy  ring  formed. 

Why?  Hard  water  combines 
with  soap  and  forms  a  scum.  The 
ocum  collects  dirt.  That  is  the 
cause  of  a  dirty  ring.  But  soap 
and  soft  water  do  not  form  scum. 

Water  softened  with  Melo  is 
a  wonderful  cleaner,  with  or 
without  soap.  It  makes  clothes 
whiter,  prevents  the  dirty  ring 
from  forming  in  the  washtubs  and 
saves  soap.  Two  tablespoonfuls 
will  do  that.  Two  tablespoonfuls 
in  the  bathtub  give  a  delightful 
soft-water  bath.  One  tablespoon- 
ful  in  the  dishpan  cuts  grease. 

Melo  makes  soap  much  more 
effective  and  saves  from  to  }4 
the  amount  ordinarily  used.  Melo 
is  very  inexpensive,  10  cents  a 
can  (slightly  higher  in  far  western 
states).  Buy  3,  and  keep  one  in 
the  kitchen,  one  in  the  laundry, 
and  one  in  the  bathroom.  Get  it 
at  your  grocer's. 

The  water  in  the  United  States  is  gener- 
ally jrom  5  to  25  times  too  hard.  Melo 
will  make  the  water  in  your  city  a  r  soft 
as  rain  water. 


/WA 


HARD  WATER    PLUS  MEL'O  MAKES   SOFT  WATER 


Beg.  D.  S.  Pit.  Off. 


WATER  SOFTENED  WTTH  MELO 
IS  A  REMARKABLE  CLEANER 

Send  10  cents 

for  a  full-size  package  of 
Melo 

THE  HYGIENIC  PRODUCTS  CO. 
Canton,  Ohio 

Manufacturers  of  Sani-Flush 
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Childhood 


TO  insure  the  best  possible  heri- 
tage of  good  looks  for  her  chil- 
dren is  one  of  the  responsibilities 
of  every  mother.  I  say  this  in  all 
seriousness,  for  who  knows  how  many 
adult  complexes  are  rooted  in  chil- 
dren's worries,  for  fear  they  are  hope- 
lesslv  unattractive.  How  to  build  for 
the  adult  good  looks  of  both  boys  and 
girls  without  making  vain  little  prigs 
of  them — that  is  the  big  problem. 

A  consistent  health  program,  with 
special  attention  paid  to  teeth,  hair, 
nails,  to  posture  and  cleanliness,  will 
bring  results  for  which  your  children 
will  some  day  call  you  blessed. 

It  is  a  bit  difficult  to  know  just 
where  to  begin  in  working  out  a  good 
health  program.  Modern  babies,  how- 
ever, are  started  out  in  life  on  such  ex- 
cellent schedules,  and  so  much  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  their  food,  that  a  good 
foundation  is  laid  for  their  general 
health  through  all  the  years  to  come. 

I  believe  I  would  put  first  emphasis 
on  the  teeth.  From  the  time  the  first 
two  remarkable  little  pearls  appear, 
they  should  be  cared  for  sensibly. 
Cavities  in  baby  teeth  should  be 
treated  promptly,  for  oftentimes  in- 
fection reaches  the  roots  through  just 
such  supposedly  insignificant  chan- 
nels^— infection  that  may  harm  not 
onlv  the  permanent  teeth,  but  the 
heart  and  other  organs  as  well.  Even 
the  eyes  are  sometimes  affected  by  in- 
fections at  the  roots  of  teeth. 

If  a  child's  teeth  show  any  disposi- 
tion to  grow  crooked,  it  is  certainly 
worth  while  to  spend  the  time  and 
money  to  have  them  straightened 
while  he  is  very  young.  Not  only  are 
protruding  teeth  a  deformity  most  un- 
pleasant to  their  possessor,  but  they 
so  alter  the  shape  of  the  mouth  as  to 
make  correct  breathing  difficult  or 
impossible. 

Given  straight,  good  teeth,  it  is  up 
to  the  parents  to  see  that  the  young- 
ster eats  the  proper  food  to  keep  on 
building  these  teeth  in  the  way  they 
should  go.  A  good,  wholesome  diet 
with  plenty  of  milk,  and  rough  foods 
that  require  chewing  to  exercise  the 


gums,  will  do  wonders  with  ordinary 
teeth.  They  must,  of  course,  be  kept 
thoroughly  clean  by  twice — or  thrice 
— daily  brushing,  and  a  semi-annual 
going  over  by  a  good  dentist  to  get  rid 
of  the  tartar  deposits  which  harbor 
enamel-destroying  bacteria. 

Posture  deserves  a  whole  article  to 
itself,  for  it  is  so  closely  bound  up  with 
good  health.  To  tell  a  child  con- 
stantly to  "stand  up  straight"  is  by 
no  means  the  solution  of  the  problem. 
The  food  that  he  eats  has  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  a  youngster's  ability  to 
hold  in  his  stomach  and  hold  up  his 
chest  and  head. 

The  habit  of  good  care  of  the  nails 
should  certainly  be  established  in 
early  childhood.  Teach  both  boy  and 
girl  to  use  a  stiff  nail  brush  with 
plenty  of  soap  every  time  the  hands 
are  washed,  and  then,  while  the 
cuticle  is  soft,  to  push  it  back  from 
each  nail  with  the  towel.  A  woman 
who  has  beautifully  shaped  nails  says 
she  owes  them  to  her  grandfather, 
who  taught  her  to  care  for  them  in 
just  that  way. 

As  for  the  hair,  frequent  shampoo- 
ing with  careful  rinsing  and  thorough 
brushing  daily  with  a  good  firm- 
bristled,  clean  brush,  will  be  sufficient. 

These  things,  then,  plus  constant 
efforts  toward  establishing  the  habit 
of  cleanliness,  will  ordinarily  be  all 
that  parents  need  to  do  toward  build- 
ing for  their  children's  good  looks  in 
years  to  come.  Let  them  play  hard 
and  get  as  dirty  as  they  need  to  get 
occasionally.  A  child  that  hates  to 
get  even  slightly  soiled  is  rather  un- 
natural and  undesirable.  Let  them 
develop  stout  muscles  and  good  diges- 
tions, and  mental  and  physical  poise 
through  their  games,  but  insist  on  a 
return  to  civilized  cleanliness  and  de- 
corum afterward.  Powders  and 
creams  may  in  general  be  reserved  for 
the  time  when  they  are  really  needed, 
though  the  use  of  a  good  lotion  to  pre- 
vent chapping  is  to  be  recommended. 
Cleanliness  and  health,  health  and 
cleanliness — these  are  foundations  of 
good  looks  always. — Jean-  Ashcroft. 
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DC   YOU    LOMG    FOR    LUSTROUS,    LUXURIAMT  HAIR? 
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real  enem 
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air- 


health... ADULT  CRADLE  CRUST! 


fnP  IS  absolutely  futile  to  attempt  to  restore 
I  I  fading/  thinnins  hair  to  its  former  nat= 
ural  glory  so  long  as  the  cause  of  these  dis= 
figuring  conditions  remains. 

This  cause  is  now  known  to  be  Adult  Cradle 
Crust,  a  hard,  many-layered  crust  that  forms 
on  the  scalp  and  literally  chokes  the  hair  to 
death. 

Unfortunately,  many  think  their  scalps  are 
clean  because  of  frequent  shampooing.  Yet 
this  pore=smothcring  formation  remains.  It  is 
too  hard,  too  deeply  impregnated  to  respond 
to  ordinary  soaps  and  shampoos. 

One  sure  way  is  known  to  combat  this  men= 
ace  to  hair  beauty  and  scalp  health.  This  is 
known  as  the  rIair=A=Gatn  Systemethod. 

This  simple,  casy=to-apply,  over=night  method 
effectively  dissolves  and  banishes  Adult  Cra= 
die  Crust  almost  like  magic.  A  new  sense  of 
scalp  and  hair  cleanliness  such  as  you  have 


never  known  belore,  will  follow  almost  im= 
mediately.  You  can  actually  leel  the  tingling 
sensation  of  new  life  and  vitality  in  the  scalp 
as  the  poor,  starved  scalp  pores  arc  freed  from 
the  Adult  Cradle  Crust  that  has  smothered 
them  for  years.  In  5  days  you  will  note  even 
greater  effectiveness  and  you  can  actually  see 
the  unhealthy,  gummy,  choking  scalp  =  crust 
being  removed. 

Thousands  of  men  and  women  are  turning 
to  "  Hair=A=Gain  Systemethod,  amazed  by 
results  obtained  by  friends  who  have  tried 
this  simple,  common=scnse  method  of  rcstor= 
ing  fading,  thinning  hair. 

Try  the  Hatr«» A^Gain"  Systemethod  lor 
banishing  Adult  Cradle  Crust.  You  will 
be  delighted  with  the  results. 
The  means  for  applying 
this  simple  home  treatment 
can  now  be  obtained  whcr= 
ever  toilet  goods  arc  sold. 


FOR  MEN 


Qeortjia  0.  Qeorge . .  .Originator 
and  inventor  of  "Hair-A-Gain" 
Scalp  and  Hair  Shampoo  to 
banish  "Adult  Cradle  Crust. 


FOR  WOMEN 


Re«.  V.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

Copyright  1929,  Georgia  0.  George,  Inc. 
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FRECKLES 
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Do  You  K/ion-  T/iese 


OTHINE 

Removes  This  Ugly  Mask 

There's  no  longer  the  slightest  need  of 
feeling  ashamed  of  your  freckles,  as  Othine — 
double  strength — is  guaranteed  to  remove 
these  homely  spots. 

Simply  get  an  ounce  of  Othine  from  any 
drug  or  department  store  and  apply  a  little 
of  it  night  and  morning  and  you  should  soon 
see  that  even  the  worst  freckles  have  begun 
to  disappear,  while  the  lighter  ones  have 
vanished  entirely.  It  is  seldom  that  more 
than  an  ounce  is  needed  to  completely  clear 
the  skin  and  gain  a  beautiful  complexion. 

Be  sure  to  ask  for  double  strength  Othine. 
as  this  is  sold  under  guarantee  of  money 
back  if  it  fails  to  remove  vour  freckles. 


women 

 :  quality — Mar- 

celle  Complexion  Requisites  are  always  sold 
to  you  Mth  a  money-back  guarantee. Try  them. 

C.   W.    BEGGS    SON  S 
Marcelle  Laboratories 


&  CO. 
Chicago 


Complexion  Requisites 


CORNS 

anJ  tender  toes  —  relieved 
in  1  minute  by  these  thin, 
soothing,  healing  pads.  Safe! 

DrSchoUs 


Zino-pads 


Pmidrnl  Anitr*  3«tkWt\ 

■     .    -'  1  -      ■    ■  . 


^  /6/ BOILS-SORES  of  3H  KINDS 
BURNS-CARBUNCLES 
A,  CUTS  j  STINGS  -  SCALDS j 

Ointment 


Cuticitva  Soap 

restores  the  normal  action  of  the 
pores  by  its  wonderfully  effective 
cleansing  and  purifying  qualities. 

Fifty-  Years  of  Service 
Soap  2.5c.  Ointment  25c.  and  50c. 

AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA.*,! 


^jtchen  Secrets 

By  Jennie  Barbara  McClure 


HERE'S  a  new  dress  for  the  old 
stand-by,  onions.  Peel  about 
one  pound  of  small  white 
onions,  place  in  a  sauce  pan,  cover 
with  cold  water.  Bring  to  the  boiling 
point  and  let  boil  five  minutes.  Re- 
move from  water  and  place  them  in  a 
casserole  or  baking  dish,  season  with 
salt,  pepper  and  bits  of  butter.  Pour 
over  all  a  can  of  tomato  soup,  cover 
and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  (350 
degrees)  for  30  minutes  or  until 
onions  are  tender.  Sprinkle  with 
finely  minced  parsley  just  before 
sending  to  the  table. 


If  a  cake  lasts  as  long  in  your  home 
as  it  does  in  ours,  you  will  welcome 
this  idea  as  much  as  I  did.  When  you 
cut  your  cake,  cut  a  slice  right 
through  the  center;  now  cut  first  from 
one  half  and  then  from  the  other,  then 
push  the  two  cut  edges  together  and 
there  is  no  open 
side  to  dry  out. 
Still  better,  pro- 
vide yourself  with 
an  aluminum 
cake-safe,  and 
you  may  cut  your 
cake  any  way  you 
wish  and  know 
that  it  will  not 
drv  out. 


Have  you  ever 
tried  using  the 
different  colored 
gum  drops,  finely 
minced,  for  cake 
or  dessert  decora- 


tions: 


Thev 


are 


A  few  rolls  may  be  heated 
in  the  double  boiler 


very  effective  and 

inexpensive  and  always  please  children. 


Dees  your  family  rebel  when  you 
serve  bread  pudding  for  dessert?  Try 
this  method  and  call  it  a  Butter-horn 
Pudding.  Use  a  left-over  butter-horn 
or  snail  in  place  of  the  bread  and  pro- 
ceed as  for  ordinary  bread  pudding, 
but  do  not  use  as  much  sugar.  This 
gives  a  decidedly  new  flavor  and  is 
such  a  good  way  to  add  more  milk  and 
eggs  to  the  diet  of  the  family. 


Have  you  ever  tried  to  ice  a  cake  in 
a  hurry  and  in  spite  of  everything  you 
could  do  the  icing  would  insist  upon 
running  eff  the  cake  just  as  fast  as  you 
could  put  it  on,  until  your  otherwise 


happy  disposition  was  completely 
ruined?  I  have  had  this  experience 
and  this  is  my  solution.  Take  a  piece 
of  heavy  glazed  paper  a  trifle  higher 
than  your  cake,  wrap  it  tightly 
around  the  cake  and  pin  securely  in 
place.  Now  proceed  to  ice  your  cake 
just  as  thickly  as  you  like,  and  let  it 
stand  until  the  icing  is  set.  Then  re- 
move the  paper  and  ice  the  sides  of 
the  cake  in  the  usual  wav. 


Hot  rolls  always  seem  to  add  so 
much  to  a  meal,  yet  many  housewives 
will  serve  them  cold  rather  than  to 
heat  the  oven  just  for  a  few  rolls, 
especially  on  a  hot  day.  It  was  for 
just  this  reason  that  I  placed  some 
rolls  in  the  top  of  my  double  boiler  one 
day  and  was  really  surprised  to  find 
how  well  they  heated.  Since  then  this 
versatile  cooker  has  been  called  into 
service  manv,  manv  times. 


When  I  called 
on  a  friend  one 
day  just  as  she 
was  taking  a  cake 
from  the  oven,  I 
admired  the  smart 
little  pans  she  had 
used;  she  laugh- 
ingly asked,  "Do 
you  know  what 
they  are?"  I  of 
course  did  not. 
She  told  me  that 
they  were  nothing 
more  nor  less  than 
those  large  oval 
sardine  cans,  and 
that  she  uses 
them  very 
often  as  they  fit  into  her  oven  so 
nicely;  she  can  bake  four  layers  at  one 
time.  She  then  puts  two  layers  to- 
gether with  whipped  cream  or  custard 
for  dinner  and  ices  the  other  two 
layers  for  the  next  day,  thus  having 
two  distinct  cakes  from  the  one  bat- 
ter, and  her  family  is  none  the  wiser. 
If  you  wish  to  copy  her  idea  you  must, 
of  course,  open  the  can  with  one  of  the 
can  openers  which  leaves  a  straight, 
smooth  edge.  Washing  the  cans  with 
hot  soapsuds,  scalding  and  thorough 
drying  will  remove  all  odor. 

•b  4"  4> 
I  like  to  keep  a  tin  coffee  can  with 
tight  cover  in  the  ice  box  for  lettuce 
and  other  salad  scraps.  Fresh  vege- 
tables and  greens,  which  have  been 
thoroughly  washed,  keep  perfect  thus. 
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Cottage  of  Charm 


8 

To  Supplement  It  if  or  mat  ion 
on  page  31 

a 

The  dining  room  calls  for  its  light 
to  be  largely  concentrated  at  the  most 
important  area,  the  table,  and  the 
shadowy  corners  of  the  room  help  to 
center  attention  on  it,  making  a  pleas- 
ing picture  of  silver,  snowy  linen, 
glass  and  china.  Of  course,  there 
should  be  and  is  sufficient  light  to 
serve  the  table  properly. 

The  kitchen  is  the  room  of  the 
house  that  requires  light  and  light 
and  more  light.  Every  corner  should 
be  fully  illuminated  and  can  be  easily 
and  simply  by  one  of  the  excellent 
lights  now  to  be  had,  mounted  on  the 
ceiling.  In  addition,  however,  there 
should  be  a  hooded  bracket  light  over 
the  sink.  These  .wo  care  for  the 
needs  of  the  kitchen  perfectly. 

The  bath  room,  another  room  call- 
ing for  ample  light  has  its  needs  taken 
care  of  the  same  way  as  does  the  kit- 
chen with  the  exception  of  the  hooded 
bracket  light  which  is  placed  over  the 
mirror  door  to  the  medicine  cabinet. 
The  bracket  over  the  mirror  or  two 
lights — one  on  either  side — throw 
light  on  the  face  and  not  on  the  mirror. 

The  bedrooms  are  lighted  with  a 
ceiling  light  of  similar  but  simpler 
type  than  the  living  room.  This  is  for 
general  illumination  when  it  is  de- 
sired, the  secondary  illumination  be- 
ing supplied  by  reading  lamps  on  the 
bed  tables.  Base  plugs  are  distributed 
in  the  same  ratio  as  those  in  the  living 
room. 

The  halls,  porches  and  garage  are 
cared  for  by  simple  ceiling  fixtures, 
the  degree  of  their  design  depending 
upon  their  location. 

Floor  plugs  are  used  only  in  the 
dining  room.  There  one  is  for  the 
attachment  of  electric  table  fixtures 
and  the  other  for  the  buzzer  to  the 
kitchen. 

In  the  matter  of  the  use  of  color  in 
lamps,  as  well  as  in  the  fixtures,  one 
begins  to  tread  on  ground  so  new  to 
most  people  that  it  is  advisable  to 
employ  an  expert  advisor. 


to  wear  an  old  sw  imming  cap 
o\er  the  head  after  hot  oil 
applications  have  been  used 
to  precede  the  shampoo. 
.  Keeps  oil  from  smear- 
ing pillows. 


Rubberset  Quality 
Has  Won  World 


Ae*  \a"V  c<* 


FACILITIES  NEARLY  DOUBLED  BY  RECENT  ADDITIONS  TO  BUILDING 

New  England 

Conservatory 


George  W.  Chad  wick 
Director 


OF  MUSIC 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Year  Opens 
September  19,  1929 


Modern,  Capacious  Building  ad- 
jacent to  Metropolitan  Boston's 
Musical  Advantages.  Three  concert 
and  recital  halls.  Sound-proof  instruc- 
tion and  practice  rooms.  Most  com- 
plete organ  equipment. 

Courses  Leading  to  Degrees  and 
Diplomas  in  Major  Subjects; 
Normal  Dept.,  Soloist  Courses. 

Conservatory  Orchestra  and  Chorus. 

Regular  participation  for  advanced 
instrumental  and  vocal  pupils  in 
symphonic  concerts. 


Major  Subjects:  Pianoforte,  Organ, 
Voice,  Violin,  Violoncello,  Viola,  Con- 
trabass, Harp,  Wind  and  Percussion 
Instruments. 
Theoretical  Subjects  Solfeggio,  Har- 
mony, Harmonic  Analysis,  Theory, 
Counterpoint,    Canon    and  Fugue, 
Composition    and  Instrumentation. 
Departments:  of  Public  School  Music; 
Languages;     Dramatics;  Ensemble 
Playing.     Operatic   Training;  Free 
Lecture  Courses. 
Dormitories  for  women  students.  Valu- 
able scholarships,  prizes.  Catalogue. 

Pupils  Received  for  a  Single  Subject  as  well  as  for  Full  Courses 
Address:  RALPH  L.  FLANDERS,  General  Manag  r,  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 


San  Diego  Army  and  Navy  Academy 

Junior  Unit  R.  O.  T.  C. 

"The  West  Point  of  the  West" 

"Class  M"  rating  of  War  Department.  Fully  accred- 
ited. Preparatory  to  college,  West  Point  and  Annapolis. 
Separate  lower  school  for  young  boys.  Summer  sessions. 
Located  on  bay  and  ocean.  Land  and  water  sports  all 
year.  Christian  influences.  Catalog.  Col.  Thos.  A.  Davis, 
President,  Box  S,  Pacific  Beach  Station,  San  Diego,  Cal. 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


San  Rafael 

"One  of  California's  finest  private  schools" 
(non-sectarian) 

One  hour  from  San  Francisco.  Primary,  Grammar,  High 
School,  Junior  College.  Division  "A"  rating,  Univ.  of  Calif. 
Fully  accredited.  High  scholastic  standard.  Military  system 
under  U.  S.  A.  supervision.  Catalog,  A.  L.  Stewart,  Supt. 
Box  8-N.  San  Rafael,  Calif. 

*"SAX1F0RN1A  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  '<>*  BOYS 

I  Air  PREP  K^sis 

M^,MSJk.    era  twenty  miles 

y^dr   from  Los  Angeles,  features  thorough  training  in  scholar- 
ship and  physical  development  for  80  hoys.    Picturesque  setting. 
Ideal  climate     Junior  College.     College  Preparation.  Lower 
School.   Athletics,  Music,  Riding,  Swimming  and  Golf. 
Address  The  Headmaster,  Box  Sf  Covina,  California 


/earn  to  be  a 

^LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECT 


At  home,  by  mail.    Big  fees. 
Pleasant  healthful  work.  Ex- 
perts earn  $50  to  $200  a  week. 
You  can  earn  while  learning. 
Write  today  for  details — 
AHERKUN  UNDSCAPK  NCIIOOI. 
3S  Plymouth  Bldg.,  Pes  Moines.  Ia  1 


at?  HiSS  Those 

Protect  your  lawns,  gardens,  orchards, 
GOPHER  DEATH 

instantly  removes  gophers,  prairie  dogs,  etc. 
Results  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  In 
use  for  over  25  yejrs.  Quick,  safe,  sure.  1,000  tablets 
$1.50;  big  trial  size  75c.  prepaid.  At  your  drug  store, 
or  sent  direct.  Write  for  Fies  Gopher  Control  Book. 
Ft.  Dodge  Chemical  Co.,  Box  A,  Ft.  Dodge,  Ia. 


6o 
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THE  RIGHT  TOOL  SAVES  TIME 


SWEEP 
Your  Lawn 

Flat  teeth  do  not  spear  the  leaves. 
Has  flexible  spring  steel  teeth 
which  comb  the  grass,  picking  up 
all  leaves  and  litter  without  in- 
jury to  the  tender  grass  roots. 
With  an  easy  sweeping  mo- 
tion you  will  clean  the  lawn 
in   one-half   the   time  taken 
with  an  ordinary  rake. 
Its  light  weight  makes  it  1 
practical  tool  for  ladies'  use. 
Stand  erect.    Use  it  like  a 
broom.    No  backache. 
The  Brand  True  Temper 
is  burned  in  the  handle 
to  mark  each  rake  as  the 
best  tool  of   its  kind 
that  can  be  made. 

THE  AMERICAN 
FORK  &  HOE  CO. 
1938  Keith  Bldg. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

Makers  of  Farm  and 
Garden  Tools  for 
over  100  years. 

FREE  — ON  REQUEST 

— Valuable  56  page 
Garden  Book.  Gives 
accurate  directions  for 
every  step  in  garden* 
ing.    Write  today. 


If  your  dealer  has  not  yet 
stocked  the  Brume  Rake, 
Cat.  No.  FBR22,  send  us  his 
name  and  81.00  and  we  will 
supply  you  direct,  postpaid. 

BRUME  RAKE 


E 


RUE  I  EM  PER 


The  Editors 
of 

Sunset 


pay  One  Dollar  for  every 
recipe,  every  garden  tip 
and  every  good  idea  pub- 
lished in  the  magazine.  If 
you  want  to  earn  a  dollar, 
here's  your  chance!  Un- 
usable material  i>  not  re- 
turned unless  requested. 

T    T  ▼ 

.4d<lrrss  your  letters 
to 

Sunset  Magazine 

1015  Sansome  :  San  Francisco 


When  the 

Larder  is  Low 

[Continued from  page  <fi) 


(put  in  a  strainer  and  dipped  in  boil- 
ing water  for  a  few  minutes,  then 
marinated).  Arrange  these  piles 
around  the  center,  alternating  them 
for  variety,  then  spread  chopped 
green  lettuce  in  the  center  and  lay  on 
it  two  halves  of  hard-cooked  eggs  for 
each  person.  Stuff  the  eggs  nicely 
with  the  egg  yolks  mixed  with  mayon- 
naise and  chopped  pickle  or  finely 
chopped  left-over  meat.  The  eggs 
may  be  surrounded  with  cold  boiled 
beets,  hollowed  out  and  filled  with 
piccalilli.  Serve  the  salad  on  a  tray 
by  itself,  following  it  by  a  thin  rich 
mayonnaise  in  its  own  bowl  with  a 
ladle. 

Corn  pones  served  with  strained 
honey  seem  just  right  with  a  chicken 
dish.  Half  the  success  of  the  corn 
gems  lies  in  baking  them  in  the  "ear  of 
corn"  molds  which  give  them  such  an 
appropriate  shape. 

Corn  Pones 

1  cupful  of  white  flour 

V2  cupful  of  corn  meal 

3  teaspoonfuls  baking  powder 

1  tablespoonful  of  sugar 

1  tablespoonful  of  melted  butter 

Yi  teaspoonful  of  salt 

%  cupful  of  milk 

1  egg 

Mix  and  sift  the  dry  ingredients; 
add  milk  gradually,  well  beaten  egg, 
and  melted  butter;  bake  in  hot  oven 
(400  degrees)  in  greased  corn  pone 
molds  for  25  minutes. 

For  the  main  dish  of  your  supper,  it 
is  nice  to  have  on  hand  individual 
ramekins  or  porcelain  clam  shells  for 
baking  appetizing  mixtures.  A  shrimp 
or  fish  mixture  covered  with  browned 
crumbs,  a  mealy  baked  potato,  plus 
corn  pones  and  honey,  make  a  sub- 
stantial light  meal. 

Potatoes,  especially  baked  pota- 
toes, may  be  varied  in  countless  ways. 
Some  time,  try  coring  them  through 
the  long  way,  using  the  apple  corer; 
then  insert  a  small  'Tittle  pig"  sausage 
in  the  hole,  and  bake  in  the  usual 
way.  The  sausage  flavors  the  potato 
nicely. 

Or  try  filling  baked  potato  cases 
with  rich  creamed  dried  beef.  When 
the  baked  potatoes  are  well  done,  cut 
a  neat  oblong  off  the  top  of  the  flat 
side  of  each,  and  scoop  out  the  potato 
with  a  teaspoon.  Mash  until  light, 
then  add  the  gravy  mixture,  refill  the 
shells  and  return  to  the  oven  to 
brown. 

Corn  may  also  be  used  to  fill  baked 
potatoes  to  serve  with  a  salad  for  a 
light  meal.    (A  good  recipe  follows.) 


Corn  in  Potato  Cases 
Peel  large  potatoes,  cut  them  into 
halves  and  scoop  out  the  centers. 
Boil  them  until  the  large  pieces  are 
nearly  done;  the  centers  will  be 
cooked  before  that.  Drain  and  keep 
hot.  Cook  1  cupful  of  canned  corn  (or 
grated  fresh  sweet  corn)  in  a  double 
boiler  with  ]/t.  cupful  of  cream,  1  egg 
well-beaten,  and  1  tablespoonful  of 
butter.  Mash  the  potato  taken  from 
the  centers  and  add  1  cupful  to  the 
corn  mixture  with  1  teaspoonful  of 
salt.  Fill  the  potato  cases  with  the 
corn  and  bake  20  minutes  in  a  moder- 
ate oven,  until  the  potatoes  are  well 
done  and  golden  brown.  Place  on  a 
napkin  covered  plate,  garnish  with 
parsley  and  serve  very  hot. 

Shrimp  Saute 

1  tablespoonful  of  butter 
1  tablespoonful  of  flour 

1  cupful  of  milk 

2  eggs,  slightly  beaten 
}/%  teaspoonful  of  pepper 

1  teaspoonful  of  lemon  juice 
14,  pound  of  shrimps 

}4  teaspoonful  of  salt 

2  tablespoonfuls  of  sherry  wine 
flavoring  or  salted  cooking  sherry 

Heat  the  butter  over  a  s'ow  fire 
until  a  golden  brown;  remove  from 
the  fire,  add  flour,  salt,  milk  and  eggs. 
Cook  over  hot  water  until  creamy, 
then  add  pepper,  lemon  and  shr  mps. 
Just  before  serving,  add  the  sherry 
wine  flavoring.  Pour  over  toast  dia- 
monds that  have  been  toasted  on  one 
side  only.  (Omit  salt  if  salted  sherry 
is  used.) 

Mixed  Grill  and  Brochettes 

Mixed  grill  or  brochettes  are  quick 
and  easy  to  prepare.  For  the  bro- 
chettes, procure  some  wooden  skewers 
from  your  butcher,  and  order  steak 
cut  three-fourths  of  an  inch  thick. 
You  will  not  need  very  much.  Cut 
this  in  inch-pieces  and  run  alternately 
on  the  skewers  with  pieces  of  bacon, 
slices  of  onion,  calves'  liver,  kidneys, 
sweetbreads,  or  any  of  the  things  you 
particularly  like,  in  combination. 
Pieces  of  firm  tomato  may  be  used, 
too,  to  add  color  to  the  brochettes. 
Broil  the  brochettes  under  a  hot 
flame  until  well  seared;  then  lower  the 
flame,  after  seasoning  well  with  salt 
and  pepper,  and  finish  cooking.  Lay 
each  brochette  on  a  hot  buttered 
toast  oblong,  and  finish  the  sharp  end 
of  the  skewer  with  a  ripe  olive. 

Instead  of  putting  the  tomato  bits 
on  the  skewers,  halves  of  tomatoes, 
fitted  with  bacon  strips  across  the  top, 
and  broiled  along  with  the  brochettes, 
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You  will  enjoy  luxurious  comfort  al 
Tin:  I'raki  food  uiu-xit'lliil  am -where, 
and  this  unusual  <!</</<(/  advantage:  you 
will  be  out  of  the  noise  and  confusion  of 
down-town  Chicago,  yet  within  easy 
walking  distance  of  its  shops  and  thea- 
tres. Rates  as  low  as  five  dollars  a  day 
single  room  with  bath,  six  double.  Spe- 
cial discounts  for  extended  stays.  Write 
for  Illustrated  Booklet,  Edition  19. 

Under  the  Blackstone  management 
known  the  world  over 

HOTEL  Chicago 


Have  you  seen  the  new 

■jp  Decorative 

V  Moore  Push-Pins 

To  hang  up  things? 

Glass  heads,   _j  sizes,   6  colors: 
Rose.  Amber.  Blue,  Green,  Crystal  and  H  ! 
"|  f\         Black.   Gilt  decorations. 

lUC.  a  block.  All  dealers 
MOORE  PUSH-PIN  GO 

PHILADELPHIA 


e  Masterful 


Your  destiny  in  life  is  not  in  the  hands 
of  the  gods  of  luck  and  chance.  You, 
with  your  own  hidden  mental  powers  and  un- 
awakened  forces,  can  change  the  course  of  your 
life  and  MASTER  your  fate.  The  world's  fore- 
most thinkers  have  proved  this  and  have  pre- 
served for  us  the  simple  methods  whereby 
every  man  and  woman  may  live  a  life  of  new, 
JOYFUL,  PROSPEROUS  REALITIES. 

The  Rosicrucians  will  send  you,  without  obligation,  a  new 
book,  "THE  LIGHT  OF  EGYPT."  thai  tells  how  you  may 
start  un  the  path  to  MASTERSHIP  in  all  your  daily  affairs. 

LIBRARIAN  T.  L.  L. 
Rosicrucian  Library  San  Jose,  Calif 


The  man  who  knows  Oil  uses 


Because 


It  is  made  by  the  refiners  of  the 
world's  best  watch  and  chro- 
nometer oil  with  the  same  exact- 
ing care.  Only  the  best  is  good 
enough  for  fine  guns,  reels  and 
casting  lines.  As  essential  to  their 
well  being  as  the  oil  in  a  watch. 
//  unable  to  obtain  Nyoil  send  to 
us  direct  jjc  for  handy  cans 
WM.  F.  NYE,  Inc. 
Oil  refiners  for  over  half  a  century 
Dept.  C     NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS. 


make  an  admirable  accompaniment  to 
the  miniature  meat  grills. 

Mixed  grills  are  popular  with  the 
men.  A  good  foundation  is  a  chop  and 
a  potato  for  each;  then  you  may  add 
sausage,  tomato  and  mushrooms  with 
it.  For  those  who  like  fried  bananas,  a 
sliver  of  ham  and  a  fried  banana  will 
make  the  dish!  A  poached  egg  may  be 
slipped  in  tor  those  who  relish  eggs. 

It  has  been  said  that  you  can  do 
more  things  with  a  dozen  eggs  than 
with  any  other  one  ingredient.  Cer- 
tainly there  are  hundreds  of  excellent 
egg  dishes.  The  following  is  a  little 
more  fanciful  than  the  average,  and 
will  make  a  satisfying  meal  with  a 
salad  and  a  light  dessert. 

Danish  Eggs 

t)  eggs,  beaten 

x/2  cupful  of  grated  cheese 

1  teaspoouful  of  minced  parsley 

1  teaspoonful  of  minced  onion 

Y%  teaspoonful  of  pepper 

1  tablespoonful  of  cream 

2  tablespoonfuls  of  melted  fat 
\%  cupfuls  of  bread,  diced  small 
Y2  teaspoonful  of  salt 

Mix  eggs,  cheese,  parsley,  onion, 
seasoning,  cream  and  melted  shorten- 
ing. Add  the  diced  bread.  Drop  by 
tablespoonfuls  into  hot,  deep  fat  (390 
degrees  on  the  frying  thermometer). 
Fry  a  light  brown — about  2  minutes. 
Serve  plain  or  with  tomato  or  tartar 
sauce. 

Waffles  are  always  good  for  im- 
promptu suppers,  and  the  nicest  part 
of  having  waffles  is  the  making  of 
them  at  the  table.  There  is  a  fascina- 
tion about  watching  food  being  pre- 
pared before  you.  A  "shrimp  wiggle" 
or  any  dish  that  can  just  as  well  be  pre- 
pared on  an  electric  grill  at  the  table 
adds  much  to  the  zest  of  the  meal. 

A  happy  combination  too  seldom 
served  is  waffles  and  chicken.  A 
waffle,  or  half  a  waffle,  may  be  placed 
at  one  side  of  the  plate  and  a  serving 
of  fried  chicken  and  gravy  on  the 
other  side.  Small  sausages  wrapped  in 
a  bacon  strip  and  fastened  with  a 
tooth-pick,  fried  crisp  and  brown,  are 
also  excellent  served  with  waffles. 
Creamed  chicken,  or  chicken  a  la 
King,  may  be  served  either  on  the 
waffle  or  at  the  side  of  it.  Other  dishes 
such  as  creamed  sweetbreads  and 
mushrooms,  or  creamed  chipped  beef, 
may  be  served  with  waffles  in  the 
same  wav. 


1/ 


TTVr  A.  GrOOD  IDEA 


to  save  your  celery  tops  and 
cream  them.  They  are  delicious. 


TT>  US1NESS  girls  that 
stay  young  use 
modern  methods  be- 
cause they  are  easy 
methods.  Webster's  free 
Handbook  tells  just 
which  kind,  weight 
and  finish  of  carbon 
paper  to  use  in  simplify- 
ing your  work. 

(.  Clear,  neat,  permanent 
copies  are  easily  made  with 
Star  Brand  Typewriter  Rib 
bon — best  for  40  years. 

F.  S.  WEBSTER  CO.,  Inc. 

576X11581011  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Main  Office 
3  *5  Congress  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Carbon  Papers 

dL  kind,  for  eoeiy  purpose 


100 


GENUINE  ENGRAVED 
CALLING  CARDS 

in  the  newest  styles  mailed  postpaid  for  S 
Check  or  Money  Order. 

STEVENS  ENGRAVING 

Suite  611,  Jewelers  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  California 


3,0 


Rock-a-Byc  Auto  Seat 

Holds  baby  securely  and 
comfortably  at  just  the 
right  height  tc  look  out  the 
windows.  Steel  frame,  gray 
I  enameled  and  rubber  cov- 
I  ercd.  Washable  duck  seat. 
Adjustable  to  fit  any  car. 
Folds  flat.  On  sale  every- 
where or  direct.  $3.00. 
Send  for  catalog  of  nursery 

specialties. 
PERFECTION  MFG.  CO., 
Z703  N.  Leffingwell  Ave., 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Danger  lurks  in 
unclean  toilets! 


Ills  breed  fast  in  hot 
weather.  The  toilet 
must  be  kept  immac- 
ulately clean.  Sani-Flush  makes  it 
the  work  of  a  minute  to  have  the 
closet  glistening  white,  clean  as  a 
new  dish. 

Just  sprinkle  Sani-Flush  into  the 
bowl,  following  directions  on  the 
can.  Flush.  The  work  is  done.  That 
is  all  there  is  to  it. 

Marks,  stains  and  incrustations 
vanish.  Sani-Flush  reaches  into  the 
hidden,  unhealthful  trap,  where  no 
brush  covdd  possibly  get.  Foul  odors 
disappear. 

Sani-Flush  is  the  ideal  year-round 
help.  Always  keep  a  can  handy.  Use 
it  frequently. 

Buy  Sani-Flush  at  your  grocery, 
drug  or  hardware  store,  25c.  In 
Canada,  35c. 


Cleans  Qoset  Bowls  Without  Scouring 

The   Hycienic  Products  Co. 

Canton,  Ohio 
Also  makers  0/  Melo  ...  a  real  water  softener 


Orders  Inquiries 


Can  be 
cured 
by 

1AIL 


Polks  Reference  Book 

and  Mailing  List  Catalog 

Gives  counts  and  prices  ~n  over  S.000 
different  lines  of  business.  No  matter 
what  your  business,  in  this  book  you 
will  find  the  number  of  your  prospec- 
tive customers  listed. 
Valuable  information  showing  how  to 
use  the  mails  to  secure  orders  and  in- 
quiries for  your  products  or  services  is 
given. 

■Write  for  FREE  Cbpy 

R.  L.  POLK  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Largest    City    Directory    Publishers   in  the 

World.     Branches  in  Principal  Cities 
Mailing    List  Compilers — Business  Statistics 
Producers    of    Direct    Mail  Advertising 


The  Prize 
Peach  Recipes 


T^VERY  month  in  SUNSET  magazine  you  will 
' — 1  find  a  contest  on  the  use  of  some  western  fruit, 
vegetable  or  fish.  In  June  we  announced  the  peach 
recipe  contest  and  out  of  the  hundreds  of  good  recipes 
submitted  we  selected  these  four  as  best.  Watch 
The  Kitchen  Cab  net  for  contest  anr.ojncerrents. 


Peach  Salad  Dessert 


0  halves  of  peaches 

1  package  of  raspberry  gelatine 
1  box  of  fresh  raspberries 


A/2  cupful  of  mayonnaise 

cupful  of  whipped  cream 
M  cupful  of  chopped  almonds 
(toasted) 

Put  peaches  (pit  side  down)  in  muffin  tins  or  any  good  sized  individual 
molds,  and  pour  gelatine,  which  has  been  dissolved  according  to  directions 
on  package,  over  them.  When  set,  unmold  on  a  lettuce  leaf  and  scoop 
out  the  jelly  left  in  the  center  of  the  peach.  Fill  the  cavity  with  fresh 
raspberries.  Serve  with  toasted  Nut  Mayonnaise,  made  by  combining  the 
last  three  ingredients  of  the  recipe.  The  combined  flavors  of  peach, 
raspberry  and  almond  are  delicious  and  you  will  be  glad  to  know  that 
either  fresh  or  canned  peaches,  and  fresh  raspberries  or  jam  may  be  used 
with  equal  success. — Mrs.  Lois  Emmons,  Salem,  Oregon. 

Fried  Peaches 

Wash  and  dry  at  least  2  peaches  per  person.  Split  and  remove  the 
stones. 

Place  cut  side  down  on  a  frying  pan  containing  melted  butter.  Cook 
slowly  until  brown.  Turn  them  over,  fill  the  centers  with  granulated 
sugar  and  cook  until  the  skin  s:de  is  brown.  Serve  hot. — Mrs.  T.  J. 
Miller,  Warren,  Arizona. 

Peach  Pot  Pie 

Select  well  ripened,  juicy  peaches.  Peel  and  slice  them  rather  thin, 
saving  the  pits.  Place  a  layer  of  the  pits  in  the  bottom  of  the  sauce  pan 
or  kettle  to  be  used.  (These  give  a  delicious  flavor  and  help  to  keep  the 
contents  from  burning.)  Now  place  the  peaches  over  the  pits,  using  a  very 
liberal  supply  of  brown  sugar  and  butter  for  seasoning.  Pour  over 
sufficient  water  to  cover  the  whole.  The  juice,  when  done,  should  he 
very  rich  and  sweet. 

While  the  peaches  are  coming  to  a  boil,  roll  out  a  biscuit  dough  to  about 
}4  of  'i'1  inch  in  thickness.  Cut  this  in  about  3-inch  squares  and  place 
a  laver  on  top  of  the  peaches,  leaving  room  for  the  dough  to  swell.  Cover 
rightlv  and  let  cook  about  15  minutes.  Great  care  must  be  taken  to  have 
enough  juice  to  prevent  burning.  When  ready  to  serve,  place  the  biscuit 
on  a  platter,  pour  the  peaches  and  sauce  over  it.  This  may  be  served 
with  or  without  cream. — Jessie  M.  Cole,  Long  Beach,  California. 

Black-Eved  Susans 

J 

Here  is  a  quick,  easy  and  attractive  summer  dessert  made  from  peaches 
either  fresh  or  canned.  With  a  sharp  knife  cut  peaches  from  top  to  stem 
lengthwise  in  narrow  strips.  Lay  on  dessert  plate  in  form  of  petals  and  for 
the  center  use  a  spoonful  of  chocolate  ice  cream.  Embellish  further  with 
small  garnish  of  whipped  cream  if  desired. — Mvrtle  T.  Myles,  Carson 
City,  Nevada. 

There  was  one  other  recipe  that  we  wanted  very  much  to  include  but  there 
wasn't  room.  If  you  want  this  extra  good  recipe  for  Peter  Pan  Peach  Mangoes,  send 
a  stamp  to  the  Kitchen  Cabinet,  Sunset  Magazine,  San  Francisco. 
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hotu  'l)d (Jrniudo 

Coronado 
Beach 

California 

Sixth  Allium/ 
A.  B .  SPR ECKELS 

Amateur 
Golf  Tournament 

August  19  to  24 

$1,000.00  silver  punch  howl 
awarded  outright  to  winner. 
Exact  duplicate,  though 
slightly  smaller,  will  he  given 
outright  to  the  runner-up. 


Other  Summer  Diversions 
at  Coronado  include  tennis, 
aquaplaning,  swimming,  fish- 
ing, riding,  and  boating. 


Greyhound  Races  at 
Agua  Caliente 


Grcitly  improved  ferry  service  between 
San  Diego  and  Coron.ido 


Mel  S.  Wright,  Manager 


Classified  Advertising 


PATENTS 


Patents.    Send  for  Free  Booklet.  Highest 

references.  Best  results.  Promptness  assured. 
Send  model  or  drawing  for  examination  and  advice. 
Watson  E.  Coleman,  Patent  Attorney,  724  Ninth 
St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


HELP  WANTED 


Agents-  New  Shirt  Proposition.  No  capi- 
tal or  experience  needed.  Commissions  in  advance. 
Established  40  years.  Samples  Free.  Madison 
Company,  564  Broadway,  New  York. 


SONG  WF  ITERS 

Song,  Poem  or  Melody  Writers  —  Write  for 

my  bona  fide  proposition.  Don't  delay — be  con- 
vinced nowl  Ray  Hibbeler,  D59,  2104  N.  Keystone 
Ave.,  Chicago. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Mineral  rods  on  posit i  e  all  money  b;.ck 
guarantee,  if  not  satisfied  after  using  them  three 
days.  Write  T  D.  Robinson,  Box  (is  M..  Elgin.  Tex 


Garden  of  Beauty 

To  supplement  article 
on  page  16 

npHE  value  of  architecture  is  rec- 
ognized  at  the  very  entrance  to 
the  Hills'  garden,  where  dignified 
cement  portals  support  a  tall  wrought 
iron  gate.  (See  photograph  on  page 
14.)  Inside  the  gate  one  finds  archi- 
tecture and  plantings,  fountains  and 
furniture  working  as  a  unit.  Italian 
cypress  trees  stand  sentinel  at  the 
gate  and  a  wall  of  masonry  is  back- 
ground for  massed  shrubbery  at  nice 
intervals.  The  paths  are  of  broken 
flags  charmingly  cemented  with  moss. 
At  a  distance  of  some  thirty  feet  they 
broaden  beneath  a  belvedere  whose 
ornamental  pillars  and  Spanish  tile 
roof  protect  the  fairest  ground  cover- 
ing development  one  could  picture. 
On  the  thick  background  of  soft  green 
there  is  in  spring  a  liberal  sprinkling 
of  grape  hyacinths  so  knitted  to  the 
covering  that  it  appears  a  dainty  part 
of  it.  The  belvedere  is  flanked  by 
massed  shrubbery  which  follows  the 
low  wall  and  so  achieves  for  it  a 
special  setting. 

Another  architectural  feat  is  a  cir- 
cular parapet  that  is  finished  in 
Italian  tile.  Its  presence  here  was 
suggested  by  the  site  which  faces  the 
San  Francisco  harbor.  The  ground 
covering  of  grape  hyacinths  on  mosses 
is  repeated  in  the  parapet,  its  re- 
strained color  contrasting  with  the 
vividity  of  the  tile  facing.  Conven- 
tional cypresses  guard  the  wall. 

On  the  terrace,  or  level,  just  be- 
neath the  parapet  is  a  green  tiled 
swimming  pool  and  those  structures 
appropriate  to  large  gardens.  The 
curb  on  the  street  below  the  garden 
wall  takes  up  the  theme  again,  for  a 
heavy  covering  of  periwinkle  planted 
over  in  young  bloom  encloses  the  area 
and  extends  a  perfect  garden  to  its 
outermost  confines. 

There  are  many  other  lovely  gar- 
dens in  Piedmont,  California,  many 
others  in  which  magic  carpets  have 
been  used  in  delightful  manner.  From 
the  photographs  and  word  pictures  of 
these  four  gardens,  however,  it  is 
hoped  that  western  gardeners  have 
gathered  ideas  about  ground  covers. 


X<SW  A  (yOOO 

to  use  a  round 
vegetable  brush, 
dampened,  for  picking  up  little 
particles  from  the  kitchen 
sink.  A  slight  tap  over  the  sink 
strainer  finishes  the  process. 


7//r  World  Famous 


N^VV  LosAn^rl.s 

Where  you  will  en- 
joy in  fullest  measure 

CALIFORNIA'S 

<  Glorious  Summer 


Days 

Cool  Enchanting 
Nights 

T  V 


Their  Imperial  Highnesses 

PRINCE  \m>  PRINCESS 
iSAKA  of  japan 

graciously  acknowledge  the 
hospitality  of  the  Ambassador 
in  an  unsolicited  message  thru 
Chuichi  Ohashi,  Japanese  Con- 
sul, who  wrote: 

"/  take  pleasure  in  conveying  to 
you  their  hearty  gralilude  for  Hie 
courtesy  and  hospitality  with 
which  your  hotel  accommodated 
them." 

T  T 


No  Hotel  in  the  World 
I    oilers  more  varied  attrac- 
'*£~J&    tions — superb  27-acre 
park,  with  miniature  golf 
Jffcii :     course,  open-air  plunge 
and  tennis  courts.  Riding, 
hunting  and  all  sports,  in- 
cluding Archery  Ranges;  18- 
hole  Rancho  Golf  Club.  Motion 
picture  theater  and  35  smart 
shops  within   the    hotel  ^ 
Famous  Cocoanut  Grove  ( 
for  dancing  nightly.  /  ,  '  « 

Write  for  Chef's  Cook  Book  \\^> 
of  California  recipes  ~<- 

▼  T 

BEN  L.  FRANK,  Manager 
T  T 

ATTRACTIVE 
SUMMER  RATES 
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Bank!  o£Italy 

National  Iav^  Association4^ 


In  St.  "Louis 

HOTEL  MAYFAIR 


400X*-$352 


In  the  center  of  business,  theatre 
and  shopping  district  —  with  a 
quiet,  exclusive  atmosphere  and 
unusual  features  that  make  it 
decidedly  an  hotel  of  distinction. 

8th  and  St.  Charles 

HEISS  HOTEL  SYSTEM 
OWNERS  AND  OPERATORS 


Sunset  Travel  Service 

(  Continued  from  page  9 ) 

Grove  of  Big  Trees  should  be  includ- 
ed in  your  itinerary. 

Travel  Editor,  Sunset: 

I  note  in  answer  to  the  first  query,  that  you 
are  mailing  booklets  about  resorts  found  in  the 
Colorado  Rockies.  We  are  planning  a  similar 
trip,  and  will  you  please  also  mail  me  one? — 
Mrs.  F.  \V.  B.,  Washington. 

We  have  sent  you  a  booklet 
on  resorts  in  the  Colorado 
Rockies,  which  we  trust  will 
further  inspire  you  to  visit 
this  great  wesrern'playground. 

Travel  Editor,  Sunset: 

Jean  Harker's  article  in  Sunset  has  made  me 
want  to  spend  my  vacation  in  Hawaii.  Will 
you  send  me  some  literature  on  the  boats  going 
to  Hawaii,  and  tell  me  the  schedule  of  events 
for  August? — J.  J.,  Utah. 

W  e  have  sent  you  booklets  giving 
boat  accommodations,  rates,  and  also 
telling  something  of  the  Islands  them- 
selves. The  schedule  of  events  for 
August  as  put  out  by  the  Hawaiian 
Tourist  Bureau  are  as  follows: 

United  States  National  Outdoor  Swim- 
ming and  Di\-ing  Championships  for  Women, 
authorized  by  the  A.  A.  U.,  to  be  held  in 
Honolulu's  War  Memorial  Pool  on  Waikiki 
Beach,  August  7,  8,  9,  10.  This  pool  is  built 
out  into  the  ocean  and  is  330  feet  long,  120 
feet  wide,  with  seating  space  for  nearly 
10,000  spectators.  All  the  title  holders  will 
be  present  to  defend  their  titles.  They  sail 
from  San  Francisco  on  the  Malolo  July  27. 

Pan-Pacific  Surgical  Congress,  Honolulu, 
August  14  to  24. 

Oahu  Medal  Golf  Tournament  on  the 
courses  of  the  Island  of  Oahu  (Honolulu). 

Travel  Editor,  Sunset: 

In  last  month's  Sunset  I  noticed  your  inter- 
esting map  showing  the  National  Parks  in  the 
West.  Will  you  publish  the  names  and  loca- 
tions of  the  National  Monuments  some  time 
soon? — D.  M.,  Oregon. 

The  National  Monuments  in  the 
West  administered  by  National  Park 
Service,  Department  of  the  Interior, 
are  30  in  number,  with  a  total  area  of 
3,721.16  square  miles,  or  2,381,542 
acres,  and  bv  states  are  as  follows: 

New  Mexico — El  Morro,  Chaco  Canyon. 

Gran  Quivira,  Capulin  Mountain,  Aztec 

Ruins,  Carlsbad  Cave. 
Colorado — Colorado,  Yucca  House,  Hoven- 

weep.  (Colorado-Utah.) 
Wyoming — Devil's  Tower,  Shoshone  Cavern. 
Montana — Lewis  and  Clark  Cavern. 
Idaho — Craters  of  the  Moon. 
California — Muir  Woods,  Pinnacles. 
Utah — Natural  Bridges,  Rainbow  Bridge. 

Dinosaur,  Hovenweep,  (Utah-Colorado), 

Arches. 

Arizona — Montezuma  Castle,  Petrified  For- 
est, Tumacacori,  Papago  Saguaro,  Casa 
Grande.  Fipe  Spring,  Wupatki,  Navajo. 

Alaska — Sitka,  Katmai,  Glacier  Bay. 

Sunset  Travel  Service  will  be  glad 
to  answer  any  inquiries  by  mail  re- 
garding how  to  reach  these  monu- 
ments, and  to  tell  you  something  of 
their  special  characteristics. 
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W/iere'cOOh 

isnt  ju£b> 
LESS  HOT" 

In  San  Francisco — America's 
coolest  summer  city — the  average 
temperature  is  5  8°.  A  vacation 
at  The  Cuft  —  one  of  the  finer 
hotels  — may  be  as  gay  as  you 
choose  without  one  hour  of  hot 
discomfort.  Convenient  to  golf, 
beaches,  parks  and  wonderous 
motortrips.  500  rooms  each  with 
bath,  40  spacious  suites. 

RATES  PER  DAT! 

Single  ....  from  $3.00 
Double  .  .  .  from  $5.00 
Write  for  booklet  of  rammer  jaunts 

^CLIFT 

AT  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Clark's  Famous  Cruises 

MEDITERRANEAN  "Si""  i'™ 

New  S.  S.  "Transylvania",  66  days,  Ma- 
deira, Canary  Islands,  Morocco,  Spain, 
Greece,  Palestine,  Egypt,  Italy,  etc. 
Hotels,  fees,  drives,  etc.,  included. 

M.  T.  Wright,  Gen.  Agt.,  625  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
Ferguson  Travel  Service,  804  S.  Spring  St.,  L.  A. 
Frank  C.  Clark,  Times  Building,  New  York  Citv 

REDUCED  FREIGHT  RATES 

Through  Car  Service  oo  Household  Goods  and  Aatomobilet 
Prom  and  to  all  parts  of  the  East.   Consult  our  nearest  office  before 
•hipping.  Cars  carefully  loaded  and  unloaded  by  experienced  Dien. 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL  FREIGHT  COMPANY 
Seven  South  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago 
San  Franelieo,  Honadnoeb  Rldg.     Lot  Angeles.  Van  Nuts  Bldg. 


8eattle,  I,.  C.  Smith  llldg. 
Ko.ton.  Old  Sonth  Rolldlng 
New  Tart,  Equitable  Life  Rldg. 
St.  Louis,  1300  H.  Broadwar 


Detroit,  Transportation  Bldg 


Philadelphia,  llrexel  Build. 
Cleveland,  Hippodrome  Bldg. 
Cincinnati,  atlas  Bank  Bldg. 
Bnfialo,  Ellleott  Square 


Keep  a  Record  of 

Your  Vacation  Trip 
▲  ▲ 

Sunset  Magazine  announces 
next  month  a  vacation  con- 
test which  -will  interest  every 
reader  of  this  magazine. 

LOOK  FOR  ANNOUNCEMENT 
IN  SEPTEMBER  SUNSET 


"  Wo  n  d  e  r  s 
of  the  West 

Answers  to  the  Questions  As^etl 
on  Page  9 

1.  Of  course  the  depth  of  the 
Grand  Canyon  varies  considerably, 
from  4000  to  6000  feet,  but  the  aver- 
age measure  from  rim  to  river  is  ap- 
proximately a  little  over  one  mile.  So 
different  are  the  climatic  conditions  at 
the  top  and  bottom  of  the  canyon 
that  while  snow  storms  are  raging  on 
the  rim,  half-burying  trees  and  rocks, 
wild  flowers  bloom  and  southern  birds 

ing  at  the  base  of  the  precipices, 
where  the  climate  is  always  that  of 
the  desert. 

2.  Puget  Sound  was  named  by 
Vancouver  in  1792  for  his  pilot,  Peter 
Puget,  who  first  scouted  this  country 
with  him.  At  the  same  time  he  gave 
the  name  of  Mt.  Rainier  to  that 
mountain  in  honor  of  his  friend  Ad- 
miral Rainier. 

3.  San  Jose  was  the  first  official 
pueblo  established  as  such  by  the 
Spanish  on  the  Pacific  coast.  It  was 
founded  November  29,  1777,  four 
years  before  Los  Angeles  was  started. 
Presidios  and  missions  had  been  al- 
ready established  at  Monterey',  San 
Diego  and  San  Francisco,  but  the 
founding  of  San  Jose  was  the  first 
definite  attempt  made  to  colonize  the 
new  land.  The  first  fourteen  settlers, 
with  their  families,  were  mostly  ex- 
soldiers,  so  the  experiment  did  not 
prove  entirely  successful,  and  when 
Governor  Felipe  de  Neve  founded 
Los  Angeles,  four  years  later. 

4.  The  old  Oregon  Trail  began  at 
Independence,  Missouri  and  extended 
westward  to  the  Columbia  River  near 
the  Dalles,  crossing  Kansas,  Ne- 
braska, Wyoming,  Idaho  and  Oregon. 

5.  The  Valley  of  the  Moon  is  in 
Sonoma  County,  north  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, near  Petaluma  and  Santa  Rosa. 
It  was  so  named  by  the  Indians  of 
that  region,  either  from  the  shape  of 
the  Valley  itself,  or  because  the  hills 
are  so  distributed  that  the  moon  may 
be  seen  to  rise  from  behind  them 
seven  times  in  one  evening.  Here 
Jack  London  lived  for  some  time  and 
wrote  his  novel  of  that  name. 

6.  According  to  records  Jedediah 
Smith  was  the  first  white  man  to 
cross  the  Sierra  when  he  made  his  trip 
in  1827. 
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IT  W  ^  GrOOt)  lOErA' 

when  driving  against  the  late  after- 
noon sun  for  the  driver  to  sit  on  a 
pillow  or  two,  thus  raising  the 
level  of  his  eyes  above  the  glare. 


BALANCE  TiftJ 

Sea  or  Travel  sickness  is  caused 
by  a  derangement  of  the  organs  of 
balance.  The  constant  rhythmical 
motion  of  a  traveling  vehicle  places 
a  strain  upon  these  nerve  centers 
Which  results  in  distress. 

"MOTHERSILL'S"  quickly  stops 
or  prevents  all  forms  of  travel  sick- 
ness by  relieving  this  strain  and 
strengthening  the  organs  of  bal- 
ance so  that  they  are  able  to  func- 
tion in  a  normal  manner.  You  can 
travel  by  sea,  train,  auto  or  air  in 
perfect  comfort  thru  its  use.  62 


7}c.&$  1.50  at  Drug  Stores  or  direct 

The  Mothersill  Remedy  Co.,  Ltd. 

New  York  London  Montreal  Pari: 


AROUND  SOUTH  AMERICA 
$450  ROUND  TRIP 

PLAN  your  summer  trip  now 
to  South  America,  land  of 
beauty,  riches,  romance.  Places 
of  scenic  grandeur,  commercial 
interest  and  architectural 
beauty  await  you-.  Pleasant 
year  'round  climate. 
Travel  the  McCormick  way,  on 
modern  mail  steamers.  Com- 
fortable accommodations. 
Plenty  of  deck  room.  Excellent 
cuisine.  Write  for  descriptive 
booklets,  or  see  your  local 
travel  bureau. 

Mccormick 
steamship  co. 

215  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
123  East  Sixth  St., 
Los  Angeles 
1319  Fourth  Avenue, 
Seattle 
109  Broadway,  Portland 
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A PRACTICAL  garden  man  of  California 
says,  "Keep  getting  ready  for  the  rains  but 
never  wait  for  them."  If  this  statement  is 
true  (and  we  Westerners  know  that  it  is 
true)  you  should  receive  your  tall-planting  number  of 
Sunset  before  the  "mists"  start  to  fall  on  the  Ever- 
green Playground  and  long  before  the  inhabitants  of 
Los  Angeles  have  located  their  umbrellas  for  the 
season.  In  order  to  be  well  in  advance  of  the  actual 
planting  season  for  the  West,  we  have  chosen  to  de- 
vote a  large  part  of  the  September  Sunset  to 
gardening. 


In  this  big  garden  issue,  which  we  are  now  getting 
ready  for  you,  you  will  find  a  complete  chart  telling 
just  what  to  plant,  what  shrubs  and  trees  to  prune 
and  what  miscellaneous  fall  tasks  await  the  western 
gardener.  This  chart  is  being  prepared  by  three 
representative  gardeners,  one  from  the  Northwest, 
one  from  the  Bay  region  and  one  from  the  Southwest, 
and  the  chart  will  be  sectionally  divided  accordingly. 
In  addition  to  this  comprehensive  list,  there  will  be 
discussions  of  and  directions  for  growing  at  least  five 
typically  western  flowers;  there  will  be  an  article  on 
landscaping  the  Pacific  coast  home;  there  will  be 
many  "Tips  for  Tenderfeet,"  and  a  wealth  of  other 
practical  garden  information.  You  cannot  afford  to 
miss  this  big  tall  planting  issue  of  the  new  Sunset. 

Don't  think,  however,  that  the 
September.  Sunset  will  be  all  gar- 
dening. Not  by  any  means.  Everv 
western  man  and  boy  will  welcome 
Tod  Powell's  informative  article 
telling  how  to  preserve  and  care  for 
wild  game  and  fish,  and  the  whole 
family  will  be  intensely  interested  in 
"Drawing  a  Map  of  the  West  from 
the  Ajr,"  by  Fred  W.  Vincent;  in 
"Getting  Ready  to  Go  Abroad,"  by 
Barbara  Reid  Robson;  in  the  regular 
building,  decorating  and  cooking 
articles,  and  in  all  of  the  other  good 
things  which  are  now  sitting  on  the 
shelt  marked,  "For  Sunset  Readers." 


But  enough  of  the  future.  How  do 
you  like  this  August  issue?  Did  you 
notice  the  two  new  tertures  starting 
this  month:  S.  B.  Dickson  begins 
here  his  series  of  tales  about  Old 
Timers.  After  reading  on  page  17 
about  the  dashing  Joaquin  Murriera, 
whose  knife  never  rusted  for 
want  of  blood,  we  know  it  will  not 
be  necessarv  to  urge  you  to  watch 


CI 


Approximately  one-third 
of  the  articles  in  this  issue 
are  abouc  traveling,  out- 
door life  and  interesting 
persons  here  in  the  West! 


Another  one-third  :s  de- 
voted to  gardening,  land- 
scaping and  alliedsubjects. 


The  other  third  deals  with 
building,  decorating,  cook- 
ing   and    home- making. 

Which  type  of  material  do 
you  find  most  interesting? 


tor  these  other  fascinating  stories  about  the  old  West. 

"W  ho's  Who  Among  Western  Garden  Flowers"  is 
the  title  of  the  other  new  department  to  be  inaugu- 
rated this  month.  In  this  new  department  we  will  list 
each  month  three  or  more  flowers  that  belong  in  this 
"Who's  Who"  and  tell  you  how  to  grow  them  in  your 
western  gardens.  You  will  find  every  one  of  these 
flower  tabloids  well  worth  clipping  for  your  garden 
notebook. 


Have  things  gone  wrong  with  you  today?  Are  you 
disgruntled  and  do  you  feel  a  bit  sorry  for  yourself? 
If  so,  we  suggest  you  read  a  letter  which  came  in  our 
morning's  mail.  It  is  from  Estelle  Thomson,  who 
wrote  the  poem  "Whishtalee,"  appearing  in  the  June 
issue  of  this  magazine.  If  you  will  recall,  the  poem 
was  illustrated  with  a  pen  drawing  showing  a  papoose 
in  its  cradle  of  boughs  smiling  at  a  modern  white 
child  in  a  little  white  crib.  This  is  the  letter:  "I  have 
received  copy  of  Sunset  with  my  'Whishtalee.' 
Thanks.  My  sister  tells  me  that  it  looks  very  attrac- 
tive. I  cannot  see  it  as  in  the  past  few  months  I  have 
lost  my  eyes."  Just  that  and  nothing  more.  No  dra- 
matics, no  self-pity,  just  the  simple  statement,  "I 
have  lost  my  eyes."  After  we  read  the  letter  we 
couldn't  see  for  a  moment  either — a  veil  of  tears 
blurred  our  vision.  After  that  we  saw  things  more 
clearly  than  we  have  for  some  time.  Another  of  Miss 
Thomson's  poems  appears  on  page 
18  of  this  issue.  Why  don't  some 
of  you  write  her  about  it,  not  notes 
of  sympathy  but  letters  expressing 
jov  that  she  still  sees  with  her  soul? 


The  cover  this  month  is  by  Gustaf 
Kuehn,  a  young  western  artist  who 
is  forging  rapidly  to  the  front  in  the 
art  world.  He  will  appreciate  a  line 
from  you  telling  how  you  like  his 
"Along  a  Countrv  Road  in  August." 

m 

There  are  now  150,000  families 
reading  the  new  Sunset.  Many  of 
you  have  told  us  that  you  are  enjoy- 
ing every  issue  and  profiting  by  the 
articles.    But  have  you  told  your 
friends  and  neighbors  about  this 
new  magazine  which  is  edited  speci- 
fically for  the  home,  garden  and  out- 
door-loving people  of  the  West? 
Will  you  help  us  to  spread  the  news? 
Your  friends  to  whom  you  introduce 
the  new  Sunset  will  thank  you  and 
so  will  we.  And  now  Adios  until 
the  September  issue — that  big  fall 
planting  number. — The  Editors. 


[sunset    magazine    '    august  1929] 


lUall  to  iDall  Carpets 


Like  many  of  America's 
famous  hostelries,  the  new 
"New  Yorker" — Manhat- 
tan's largest  hotel,  which 
opens  in  November.  1929 
—  will  be  furnished  with 
Mohawk  Carpets. 
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The  charm  and  dignity  of 
modern  interiors  are  greatly 
enhanced  by  wall-to-wall 
carpeting. 


Colors ... 

to  meet  even/  decorative  requirement 


OEND 
ten  cents  for  "The 
Charm  of  Carpets," 
fully  illustrated  in 
color.  Mohawk  Car- 
pet Mills,  Dept.  G-8, 
Amsterdam,  N.Y. 


MOHhWKL'C/IPITKL  BROPvDLOOM  CARPETS 


With  Fashion  dictating  the  return 
of  completely  carpeted  floors  in 
the  Home  Beautiful,  Mohawk 
offers  seamless  carpeting  woven 
in  a  choice  of  21  varying  shades 
and  colors — an  important  factor 
in  this  Age  of  Color.  Too,  the  ad- 
vantage of  nine  different  widths 
enables  home  furnishers  to  select 
the  exact  width  adapted  to  room 
dimensions.  Thus  Mohawk  makes 
possible  both  attractiveness  of  col- 
or and  economy  in  wall-to-wall 
carpeting. 

Skilled  colorists  and  students  of 
the  mode  have  given  Mohawk 
virtually  an  unrivalled  range  of 
fabrics,  not  alone  in  varying  colors 
and  shades,  but  also  in  widths  of 
serviceable  plain  tone  carpeting, 
now  so  much  in  vogue. 


Mohawk's  "Capital"  Broadloom 
Carpet  is  available  in  widths  of  two 
feet,  three  inches;  three  feet;  four 
feet,  six  inches;  six  feet;  nine  feet; 
ten  feet,  six  inches;  twelve  feet; 
fifteen  feet  and  eighteen  feet — a 
range  capable  of  carpeting  almost 
any  room  with  durable,  deep-piled 
and  beautiful  single  tone  fabric 
without  seams.  Likewise  in  color- 
ing, Mohawk  presents  fabrics  to 
blend  with  any  decorative  scheme, 
or  itself  to  form  the  background 
for  tasteful  color  harmony  in  any 
room. 

And  further,  the  quality  that  is 
Mohawk's — that  has  placed  Mo- 
hawk fabrics  high  in  the  esteem  of 
the  discriminating — assures  a  full 
measure  of  usefulness.  .  .  May  we 
serve  you? 


Pleasure 

REDOUBLED 
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Fall  Planting 
ybr  Western 
Gardens 

/<5  pages  of 
condensed  information 


"From  Forest  to 
Frying  Pan" 

an  article  for 
sportsmen 

Fascinating  Story 
of  the  Old  West 

S.  B.  Dickson 


Lane  Publishing  Company  ~  San  Francisco 
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It's  fun — catch  'em  in  mid-air 
and  send  'em  into  a  tailspin, 
sneak  up  on  'em  and  pot-shot  a 
whole  colony  on  the  window 
shade! 

Sprays  are  probably  the  most 
effective  way  of  killing  flies,  but 
they've  not  always  been 
safe  to  use  in  the  house. 
Some  made  ugly  stains 
on  walls,  curtains,  clot  hes. 

\<>\\  there's  a  spray 
you  can  use  anywhere— 


SHELL 
FLY 

Spray 


a  stainless  spray.  Shell  labora- 
tories produced  it.  Used  as  direc- 
ted it  evaporates  completely  with 
no  trace  of  staining. 

Old-style  spray  pumps,  you 
remember,  had  a  clumsy  round 
tank  to  be  filled.  The  new  Shell 
Sprayer  screws  directly 
onto  the  Shell  Fly  Spray 
can— no  tilling,  spilling, 
muss  or  trouble.  Seethe 
spra\  and  sprayer  at  your 
stores  or  at  Shell  stations. 


September  30 
Last  Day  for  Low  Fares  East 

You  can  still  go  East  at  low  cost.  Low  summer 
roundtrip  fares  are  good  for  return  until 
October  31. 

With  Southern  Pacific's  choice  of  Four  Great 
Routes  you  can  go  one  way,  return  another, 
linking  the  cities  you  want  to  visit  and  the 
natural  wonders  you  want  to  see,  in  a  single 
economical  journey. 

For  example:  East  over  the  direct  Over- 
land Routt,  Golden  State  Route  or  Sun- 
set Route,  thru  New  Orleans,  and  return 
over  Northern  lines  and  the  scenic  Shasta 
Route. 

The  nearest  Southern  Pacific  agent  will  quote 
fares. 


"Overland  Limited" 
58  hours ^San  Francisco  to  Chicago 

The  "Overland  Limited"  is  faster  than  any 
train  on  any  other  route,  San  Francisco  to  Chi- 
cago, by  more  than  10  hours.  It  is  the  West's 
premier  train. 

From  club-car  to  observation  this  transcon- 
tinental aristocrat  carries  the  finest  equipment 
obtainable.  It  is  an  All-Pullman  train,  of 
course. 

Also  over  the  Overland  Route:  the  "San 
Francisco  Limited"  (another  fast  All-Pullman 
train,  at  no  extra  fare),  "Pacific  Limited"  and 
"Gold  Coast". 


And  on  the  Pacific  Coast 

Convenient  schedules — overnight  Pullmans 
bring  the  favorite  cities  and  resorts  of  the 
whole  Pacific  Coast  as  close  as  tomorrow 
morning. 

North:  5  trains  daily  over  the  scenic  Shasta 
Route.  Their  leader,  the  "Cascade",  drives 
it's  smooth  way  between  San  Francisco  and 
Portland  in  22  hours.  (The  Redwood  Empire 
tour,  by  train  or  motor-coach  can  be  part  of 
your  trip  over  Shasta  Route)  . 

South:  9  splendid  trains  daily  between  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Francisco.  Four  over-night 
train-hotels  include  the  famous  "Owl",  "Lark" 
and  "Sunset  Limited". 

Pacific  Coast  vacation  fares  will  be  on  sale 
until  September  30 — 16-day  return  limit. 


Color-Hearers 

of  the  Four  Great  Routes 

The  fast  "Overland  Limited",  "Sunset  Limited",  "Golden  State 
Limited"  and  "Cascade"  are  trains  famous  the  world  over.  Their 
every  refinement  of  travel  comfort  makes  them  always  the  choice 
of  travelers  of  discrimination.  Soft  chimes  that  note  approaching 
dinner,  charming  Chinese  maids  on  the  "Overland",  typify  the 
definite  personality  of  these  Southern  Pacific  pacemakers. 

Southern  Pacific 

Four  Great  Routes 


F.  S.  McGINNIS 
Passenger  Traffic  Manager 
San  Francisco 
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Up  in  the 
Playing  with 


Nu  rsery 

the  (^hildren 

.  .  .  and  a 
telephone  right  at  hand,  so 
games  need  not  be  interrupted, 
or  important  calls  delayed 


Perhaps  only  children  know  how  im- 
portant games  really  are,  and  what  a 
shame  it  is  when  they  have  to  be  inter- 
rupted— by  grown-ups  being  called  from 
the  nursery  for  this  or  for  that.  But 
mothers  know  that  other  disadvantage 
of  being  called  away  .  .  .  the  extraor- 
dinary mischief  that  even  the  nicest  of 
youngsters  can  get  into  the  minute  one's 
back  is  turned. 

And  so  the  nursery  telephone  serves 
many  purposes :  it  saves  games  from  being 
broken  up  abruptly  ...  it  allows  mothers 
to  keep  that  needful  eye  on  their  children 
even  while  telephoning  ...  it  makes  it 
easy  to  place  and  receive  important  calls, 
without  delays  or  unnecessary  steps. 

Telephones  bring  added  convenience  to 
every  room  they  are  in  :  library,  bed  cham- 
bers, living-room,  guestroom,  sun  porch. 
They  mean  a  world  of  comfort  at  little 
cost.  Let  your  local  Bell  Company  show 
you  how  complete  telephone  arrange- 
ments in  your  own  home  will  add  tre- 
mendously to  your  living  convenience 
and  general  satisfaction.  Just  call  the 
Business  Office  today. 


 'Jr. 
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IrT  COLD 


Ha  ME  you  ever  known  a  person  who  was  afraid  of  every- 
thing? Afraid  to  try  a  new  road  because  he  did  not  know 
where  it  led;  afraid  to  leave  his  job  for  one  that  looked  better 
because  it  might  not  turn  out  well;  afraid  to  go  in  debt  for  a 
home  because  something  might  happen  that  would  cause  him 
to  lose  it? 

a  matter  of  fact,  it  takes  more  downright  courage  to 
live  an  ordinary  life  cheerfully  and  hopefully,  day  after  day, 
year  after  year,  than  to  gamble  with  death  on  the  field  of  battle. 


lost  of  the  courage  and  bravery  displayed  in  this  world, 
you  know,  is  not  displayed  at  all.  It  is  practiced  quietly  and 
unostentatiously  with  never  a  word  of  commendation,  never  a 
feature  story  about  it  in  the  daily  press. 

I\/ot  many  of  us  are  naturally  courageous.  We  are  all  afraid 
of  the  unknown  just  as  we  used  to  be  afraid  of  the  dark,  and 
we  have  to  develop  the  quality  of  fearlessness  by  putting  on  a 
pretense  of  bravery  when  we  are  cowards  at  heart. 

Tlie  man  who  goes  into  a  new  job  dares  not  admit  even  to 
himself  the  possibility  of  failure.  By  living  one  day  at  a 
time,  however,  and  meeting  that  day's  problems  boldly  and 
well  he  soon  builds  up  a  store  of  courage  that  helps  him 
through  later  difficulties.  The  youngster  who  goes  away  to 
college  for  the  first  time  puts  on  a  brave  face  as  do  the  father 
and  mother  who  wave  him  goodbye  with  smiles  that  almost 
hide  their  tears. 

It  takes  courage  and  resolution  to  climb  a  mountain  or  to 
drive  over  a  narrow  canyon  road — the  first  time.  It  takes 
courage  to  say  goodbye.  It  takes  courage  to  marry  and  build 
a  home.  It  takes  courage  always  to  try  the  untried. 

I  used  to  wonder  why  courage  was  not  listed  with  the  well- 
known  virtues  of  faith,  hope  and  charity.  Now  I  have  come 
to  believe  that  courage  is  made  up  of  all  three — faith,  hope  and 
charity — and  that  it  brings  to  us  the  truest  happiness  that 
this  life  can  offer. 
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KENEATH  the  tread  of  every  Fire- 
stone  Tire,  you  will  find  layer  upon 
layer  of  the  highest  quality  cord  fabric. 
These  cords  are  twisted  to  provide  the 
greatest  strength  and  elasticity  .  •  .  then 
every  fiber  of  every  cord,  is  saturated 
and  surrounded  with  live  rubber  which 
prevents  friction  and  heat. 
This  is  the  patented  Firestone  process 
of  gum-dipping  which  doubles  the  flex- 
ing life  of  the  cord.  Thick  cushions  of 
live  rubber  between  the  plies  provide 
further  protection  .  .  .  combined  with 
this  is  the  toughest,  safest,  longest  wear, 
ing  tread  ever  developed. 
These  are  reasons  whv  Firestone  Tires 
hold  all  world  records  for  safety,  endur- 
ance and  mileage. 

Write  to  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber 
Company,  Akron,  Ohio,  or  Los  Angeles, 
California,  for  booklet  "The  Secret  of  a 
Long  Life." 


Firestone  reaches  around the  World  to  serve  you  better- 
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§  LI  N  §  ET 

TRAVEL  SERVICE 

If  you  are  going  east,  west,  around  the  world  or  on  a  short 
vacation  trip,  write  us  for  information.   Tell  us  just  what 
your  problems  are  and  we  will  do  all  we  can  to  help  vou. 
Address  Sunset  Magazine, 1045  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco 


YOUR  Travel  Editor  finds 
himself  in  the  same  pre- 
dicament as  a  sick  doctor 
confronted  with  the  neces- 
sity of  prescribing  for  himself.  We 
are  just  about  to  start  on  our 
vacation,  and  like  the  mailman 
who  takes  a  walk  on  his  day  off, 
we  are  going  traveling.  But  where? 

Shall  we  hop  a  big  transconti- 
nental cabin  plane  and  go  East, 
or  shall  it  be  a  lazy  jaunt  to  Hono- 
lulu on  board  one  of  the  luxurious 
steamships  we  are  always  telling 
our  readers  about?  On  our  desk 
as  we  are  writing  are  folders  from 
various  railroad  lines  telling  about 
their  crack  trains  which  traverse 
the  beauty  spots  of  the  country. 
It's  all  very  inviting.  You  can 
buy  a  railroad  ticket  now  that 
will  route  you  by  rail,  water,  air 
and  bus.  The  only  inducement 
these  lines  do  not  offer  is  a  chance 
to  walk  somewhere — that  is,  if 
you  except  the  generous  stop- 
over privileges.  These  stop-overs 
have  been  designed  so  that  you 
may  use  your  feet  if  you  like,  or 
straddle  a  Western  cow-pony  and 
hit  the  trail  for  a  few  days. 

And  then  again  the  many- 
fingered  roads  beckon  us,  not 
the  least  of  which  are  the  Red- 
wood Highway  and  the  Pacific- 
Highway  which  we  would  have 
thought  of  even  if  this  letter  had 
not  reminded  us. 

Dear  Travel  Editor,  Sunset  Travel  Service: 
Will  you  tell  us  something  about  the 
condition  of  the  Redwood  Highway  and 
the  Pacific  Highway,  as  we  want  to  go 
from  San  Francisco  up  to  Crescent  City 
and  Grants  Pass  via  Redwood  and  hack 
the  Pacific. — L.  F.  T..  Utah. 

Dear  L.  F.  T.: 

The  Redwood  Highway  is  re- 
ceiving very  heavy  travel  at 
the  present  time,  which  is  na- 
tural, in  view  of  its  excellent 
condition.  The  Touring  Bureau 
of  the  California  State  Auto- 
mobile Association  points  out 
that  this  scenic  route  is  now 
practically  a  hard-surfaced  road 
the  en  tire  distance,  being  paved, 
graveled  or  oiled  from  Sausa- 


On 

Tour 
Vacation 


T~^\ID  you  have  a  good  time 
this  year  on  your  vacation? 
If  you  did,  write  and  tell  us 
about  it,  using  not  more  than 
1,000  words,  illustrating  your 
manuscript  with  two  or  more 
kodak  pictures.  You  may  be  a 
prize-winner  in  "Our  Best  Va- 
cation" contest.  Western  con- 
testants are  given  preference. 

For  the 
Three  Best  Letters 

These  Prizes 

Are  Offered 


For  the  first  prize  letter  on  this 
subject  we  are  offering  in  cash  $25 

The  writer  of  the  second  best 
letter  will  receive  in  cash  $15. 

The  writer  of  the  third  best  letter 
will  receive  in  cash  $10. 


Contest  Rules 

All  letters  must  reach  this 
office  before  October  First, 
prize-winning  letters  to  be 
published  in  the  January 
SUNSET.  Unaccepted  letters 
will  be  returned  provided 
stamps  are  enclosed.  Ad- 
dress letters  to  Travel  De- 
partment, Sunset  Maga- 
zine. 1045  Sansome  St., 
San  Francisco,  California. 


lito  north  to  Cloverdale,  Ukiah, 
Eureka  and  Crescent  City. 

The  road  from  Crescent  City  to 
Grants  Pass  is  also  in  first  class 
condition,  the  new  stretch  of 
highway  leaving  Crescent  City 
and  the  bridge  at  Adams  Station 
having  been  opened  for  traffic. 

The  road  up  the  Oregon  coast 
from  Crescent  City  to  Brookings 
and  Bandon  and  thence  crossing 
to  the  Willamette  Valley  is  grav- 
eled and  oiled  and  in  good  con- 
dition. 

The  Pacific  Highway  is  in  good 
condition  from  San  Francisco  to 
points  north,  being  hard  surfaced 
through  the  Sacramento  Valley  to 
Red  Bluff,  Redding  and  to  the 
Shasta  County  line,  reports  this 
same  organization.  There  is  one 
short  stretch  of  construction  work 
between  Weed  and  Gazelle  which 
necessitates  a  short  detour.  The 
detour  is  a  little  narrow  and  dusty 
and  motorists  are  cautioned  to 
drive  carefully.  The  balance  of 
the  road  is  oiled  and  hard  sur- 
faced to  the  State  line,  followed 
by  pavement  throughout  the 
States  of  Oregon  and  Washington 
to  points  in  Canada. 


ONE  of  our  readers  has  con- 
tributed a  pleasant  suggestion 
for  an  extended  tour  in  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

Travel  Editor.  Sunset  Travel  Service: 

I  am  leaving  on  July  14  on  my  annual 
vacation.  I  am  going  to  Mesa  Verde  Na- 
tional Park  and  up  through  the  Colorado 
Rockies  to  Denver,  from  where  I  shall  go 
on  to  the  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park. 
From  there  we  are  going  to  the  Frontier 
Days  celebration  at  old  Cheyenne.  We 
are  going  to  continue  up  through  Wyo- 
ming to  Yellowstone  National  Park,  out 
the  west  entrance  and  down  through 
Ogden  and  Salt  Lake  City  to  Zion  Na- 
tional Park.  We  plan  to  see  all  there  is 
to  be  seen  there  and  then  go  over  the 
new  Lee's  Ferry  Bridge  and  down 
around  the  south  side  of  Grand  Can- 
yon National  Park.  Following  the  stop 
at  the  latter  place  we  will  head  for 
home. 

I  see  by  the  July  issue  of  Sunset 
that  you  have  booklets  on  the  Frontier 
Days  celebration.  I  learned  from  the 
(Continued  on  page  64 
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//  WE  Work 

Together 


n  m.  i\ 

Tuesday,  lugusl  20th. 
and  every  Tuesday  there- 
after, SUNSET  will  be 
broadcasl  at  l()..">(t  in  the 
morning.  Tune  in,  yon 
«ill  enjoy  the  program 
:i imI  hear  Lmportanl  an- 
nouncements about  the 
new  SI  NSET.  The  pro- 
gram «ill  be  given  over  all 
m\  of  these  stations: 


KIM) 
KF1 

KGO 
KGW 
KOMO 
KIIQ 


San  Franeiseo 
Los  Angeles 
Oakland 
Fort  land 
Seatl  le 
Spokane 


Now  $ 


1 


a  Year 


3  YEARS  FOR  %2 


Use  This  Coupon  Now 


"We-  this  time,  means  you 
and  us.  Our  part  is  to  create  for  you  a 
friendly,  helpful,  all-Western  home, 
garden,  and  outdoor  magazine.  By  tell- 
ing YOUR  friends  and  YOUR  neighbors 
about  this  new  SUNSET,  you  will  be 
helping  us  to  build  a  greater  SUNSET. 


Yo 


-OU  can  assure  your  friends 
that  the  coming  issues  of  the  new 
SUNSET  will  sparkle  with  attractive 
features.  "A  Man  Who  Made  His  Dream 
Come  True"  is  the  story  of  an  artist 
photographer  who  dreamed  of  building 
a  home  beside  the  sea  ...  in  another 
article  Jack  Harper  urges  more  and  bet- 
ter heating  equipment  for  Western 
homes  .  .  .  there  will  be  the  latest 
ideas  on  decorating  a  Spanish  style 
home  .  .  .  the  clothes  to  wear  on  an 
ocean  voyage  .  .  .  how  to  tame  wdd 
plants  .  .  .  and  many  other  features 
that  will  interest  every  Western  family. 


For  your  kindness  in  forwarding  sub- 
scriptions from  your  friends  and  neigh- 
bors, we  will  allow  you  a  liberal  eom mis- 
sion. This  is  an  excellent  way  for  your 
church  or  garden  club  to  earn  money. 
Write  to  us  for  details. 

L.  W.  LANE, 

Publisher. 


Address  SUNSET  MAGAZINE 
10  to  Sansome  Street 
San  Francisco,  California 

Please  send  SUNSET  to  the  names  listed: 

Name  

Street  and  Number  

City  and  State  


[Just  attach  money  to  coupon  or,  if  yon  [1 
prefer,  bill  will   be  mailed   to  you  later. 
Write  additional  names  on  margin  of  pagcJJ 


A  A  Name 

3  years,  $2 


1  year,  $1 


Street  and  Number 
T  City  and  State  


IO 


In  the  land  of  eternal  summer  most  of 
the  gardens  are  courtyards  or  patios, 
thus  adding  an  outdoor  living  room  to 
the  home.  The  attractive  garden  above  is 
part  of  the  J.  C.  Fcrkner  home,  Fresno. 


1 1 


Bouquet  of  Ideas 


-5  \J 


Gathered 
crom 

esno 
Gardens 


'By  Doris  Hudson  Moss 


FRESNO,  California,  is  a  thriv- 
ing little  city  down  in  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  south  of  San 
Francisco.  Naturally  being  so 
far  inland  and  so  far  south  the  tem- 
perature stands  high  the  greater  part 
of  the  year.  In  spite  of  this,  however, 
Fresno  is  a  city  of  interesting  gardens 
and  it  is  a  land  "  where  everyone 
lives  outdoors." 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  make  a 
pilgrimage  through  Fresno  gardens  in 
April.  Besides  a  glorious  profusion  of 
flowers  and  beauty  I  found  some  ideas 
which  I  believe  will  interest  garden 
people,  particularly  those  gardeners 
who  live  in  warm  climates. 

In  the  garden  of  Mrs.  Louis  Ein- 
stein and  Miss  Elsa  Einstein  I  found 
a  lovely  grouping  of  flowers  in  laven- 
der and  yellow.  Many  varieties  of  iris 
planted  in  profusion  with  yellow  geum 
and  columbine  made  a  lovely  effect. 
In  the  same  garden  I  found  two  beds 
which  flanked  the  brick  entrance  walk 
planted  with  lovely,  practical,  easy- 
to-care-for  flowers  which  would  fur- 
nish bloom  for  a  long  period.  The  dark 
green  of  acanthus  formed  a  back- 
ground and  Shasta  daisies  were  used 
as  an  edging;  in  between  were  del- 
phinium, larkspur,  iris  and  rose  valer- 


ian. In  the  Einstein  garden,  flowers 
border  the  house  and  then  come  broad 
lawns  which  give  the  feeling  of  spa- 
ciousness, airiness,  and  permit  the 
play  of  light  and  shadow  beneath  the 
trees  which  back  and  border  the  lot. 
More  flowers  follow  boundary  lines 
but  the  atmosphere  of  breadth  is  pre- 
served and  this  is  most  essential  in 
warm  climates.  Miss  Einstein  has 
acquired  little  "starts"  of  plants  from 
her  many  gardening  friends  and  as 
she  speaks  of  them  she  attaches  the 
friend's  name  to  that  of  the  plant  in  a 
cordial  fashion.  For  example,  she  re- 
fers to  "Anne  Tupper  Valerian;" 
meaning  valerian  given  to  her  by  her 
friend  Miss  Tupper.  Isn't  that  a 
happy  way  to  make  a  garden  a  thing 
of  treasure? 

In  the  garden  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  L. 
McLane  I  found  an  idea  for  those  of 
you  who  like  your  vegetable  garden 
to  be  a  thing  of  beauty  as  well  as  a  joy 
all  summer.  All  beds  were  bordered 
with  gay  flowers.  I  especially  ad- 
mired a  parade  of  larkspur  around  the 
radish  bed  and  all  other  vegetables 
were  equally  well  decorated.  There 
was  a  magnificent  wistaria  vine  in 
their  garden — and  here  is  a  "tip"  on 
wistaria    culture.     This    vine  was 
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planted  where  it  received  the  hottest 
sun  with  a  basin  dug  around  its  roots 
for  water.  Its  growth  was  on  a  per- 
gola and  trained  toward  the  east  so 
that  the  flowers  hung  in  the  afternoon 
shade.  As  a  result  there  were  more 
flowers  for  a  longer  blooming  period 
and  they  were  of  a  more  vivid  color. 

I  noticed  a  clever  idea  for  children. 
In  a  cool,  shady  passage  way  about 
ten  feet  wide  and  between  the  house 
and  garage,  was  the  children's  play 
spot.  It  was  near  the  kitchen  door 
and  convenient  for  Mother  to  watch. 
On  the  side  of  the  garage  hung  a  large 
blackboard,  about  six  feet  by  four, 
and  in  its  tray  was  an  assortment  of 
colored  chalk  and  two  erasers.  What 
a  pleasant  way  to  manage  chalk  dust, 
children  and  lots  of  fun. 

Fresno  gardens  are  lived  in  a  great 
deal  and  one  lovely  lady  said  to  me  as 
she  pointed  to  a  rose-covered  pergola, 
"There  is  our  dining  room,  and  here 
beneath  the  camphor  tree  is  our  break- 
fast nook  and  there  by  the  pool  to  the 
east  of  the  house  is  where  we  have 
luncheon.  We  dine  outside  for  any  or 
all  of  the  three  meals  of  the  day  and 
we  follow  the  shade.  Besides,  things 
taste  better  when  eaten  from  a  tray  or 
little  table  in  different  surroundings." 
It  was  the  same  lady  who  served  me 
tea  in  which  floated  an  exotic  white 
jasmine  blossom.  "From  our  own 
vine,"  she  explained.  "I  scent  all  of 
my  Pekoe  tea  with  my  own  jasmine 
flowers." 

In  nearly  all  gardens  I  found  pools, 
and  almost  all  of  them  were  "home 
made."  In  the  garden  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
H.  J.  Craycroft  there  was  an  oval  pool 
which  was  made  by  their  young  son, 
Burr.  At  either  end  of  it  floated 
water  lilies  and  there  grew  tall  water 
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grass.  It  lay  to  the  east  of  the 
house  in  a  spacious  oval  of  lawn 
which  was,  in  turn,  bordered  by 
roses,  shrubs  and  trees.  Though 
the  actual  amount  of  space  used 
was  not  large,  the  sweep  of  lawn 
backed  by  the  height  of  trees  gave 
an  atmosphere  of  space  and 
breadth  and  it  made  an  ideal  out- 
door living  room.  Mrs.  Craycroft 
converted  a  part  of  her  large 
garage  into  a  laundry  house 
which  in  a  warm  climate  is  a 
splendid  idea.  The  heat  and  steam 
of  laundry  are  removed  from  the 
home  and  the  work  is  efficiently  cen- 
tered where  electric  washer,  ironer, 
and  dryer  are  assembled. 

Fresno  is  the  center  of  the  raisin 
industry  and  grape  vines  are  at  home 
throughout  the  city  and  the  country. 
If  you  need  a  charming  vine  tor  back- 
ground or  shade,  please  remember  the 
grape.  If  lateral  growth  is  removed 
they  are  good  ovztline  vines.  For  shade 
or  a  covering  vine,  nothing  is  better. 
Remember,  too,  that  English  ivy 
made  into  an  outline  vine  is  lovely  be- 
yond words.  Leave  no  lateral  growth 
and  you  will  be  rewarded  by  a  slen- 
der vine  whose  main  stem  is  decorated 
by  exquisite  ivy  leaves. 

The  kitchen  garden  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  C.  Forkner  was  edged  round  with 
rosemary  and  lavender.  Lavender 
should  be  used  oftener  for  hedging.  It 
boxes  well,  and  lives  to  be  very  old 
and  oh!  the  delight  of  having  fresh 


There  is  a  feeling  of  spaciousness 
in  the  grounds  surrounding  the 
Louis  Einstein  home  while  vistas 
of  cool  quietness  are  revealed  in 
every  direction 

The   smaller    photograph  pic- 
tures one  corner  of  this  attrac- 
tive residence 


lavender  in  one's  linen  closet!  Mr. 
Forkner's  office  should  be  an  inspira- 
tion to  someone  who  needs  more  room 
and  who  has  an  all  but  useless  porte- 
cochere.  The  porte-cochere  of  the 
Forkners'  home  was  arched  on  three 
sides.  These  arches  were  screened  and 
French  doors  put  in  them.  The  floor 
was  tiled  and  the  office  is  ideal  because 
k  is  so  near  the  house  and  yet  a  sepa- 
rate unit.  Mrs.  Forkner  planted  the 
shrubs  around  it  which  would  be  bare 
ot  leaves  in  winter  to  admit  light  and 
sun  and  which  would  be  green  in  sum- 
mer tor  shade.  Nandina,  Paul's  Scar- 


let Climber  rose,  a  mesquite  tree, 
and  spirea  were  used  and  the 
whole  bordered  with  violets.  The 
Forkner  home  is  in  their  beautiful 
fig  garden  and  hardpan  has  been 
taken  from  the  soil  at  times.  This 
hardpan,  cut  in  rough  circular 
shape,  was  stacked  and  made  the 
pillars  of  the  wistaria  pergola. 
The  effect  is  lovely  as  well  as  suit- 
able. I  admired  the  profuse  use  of 
mint  plants.  They  were  planted  in 
odd  corners  throughout  the  gar- 
den and  their  sweet,  cool  frag- 
rance was  everywhere. 
I  admired  a  mass  effect  of  calendula 
which  was  really  wonderful.  The  seed 
was  sown  in  autumn,  scattered  by 
handfuls  in  a  section  of  a  garden 
which  was  not  used  for  spring  growth. 
They  were  permitted  to  grow  where 
they  came  from  seeds  and  the  glory  of 
their  golden  mass  was  gorgeous,  indeed. 

This  fall  try  a  new  Fresno  trick 
when  planting  your  sweet  peas.  Build 
two  rabbit  wire  fences  to  border  a 
walk.  The  fences  should  be  about 
five  feet  high.  On  either  side  the 
fences  sow  sweet  pea  seed.  The  seed 
should  be  so  close  together  that  they 
touch  and  at  least  five  seeds  wide.  As 
they  come  up,  cover  them  with  screen- 
ing until  they  are  two  inches  high 
to  protect  from  birds.  In  the  spring 
there  will  be  a  sweet  pea  walk  of  great 
beauty  and  the  flowers  are  easily 
picked  from  there.  They  are  usually 
sown  late  in  September  in  Fresno. 
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I  saw  a  parking  between  the 
street  and  sidewalk  planted  to 
larkspur.  The  seed  was  sown  in 
the  fall,  and  below  the  tiny  lark- 
spur seeds  were  nestled  daffodi 
bulbs.  In  spring  the  daffies 
bloomed  and  died  down  and  the 
larkspur  grew  tall  and  bloomed 
through  the  summer. 

We  all  know  that  we  "mustn't 
pick  the  wild  flowers,"  and  yet  we 
long  to  have  them  near  us.  A 
wise  gentleman  in  Fresno  owned 
the  lot  adjoining  his  home.  He 
fertilized  it  thoroughly,  and  sow- 
ed it  to  wild  flower  seeds,  watered  it 
and  was  surely  rewarded  for  his 
trouble.  When  I  saw  it  the  flowers 
were  marvelous,  of  many  varieties 
and  all  the  lovelier  for  cultivation. 

Do  you  hunt  for  your  gloves  and 
string  and  shears  when  you  garden? 
In  a  Fresno  basement  I  saw  a  little 
shelf.  On  it  were  two  coffee  cans,  with 
lids.  In  one  were  a  fair  gardener's 
gloves  and  in  the  other  one  were  string 
and  cord.  In  a  third  lidless  can  was 
sawdust  mixed  with  cedar  oil,  for 
holding  trowels  and  shears  so  they 
would  not  rust. 

In  the  garden  of  a  Fresno  pioneer  I 
found  a  sentimental  poem.  By  a 
lavender  lilac  tree  which  was  in  full 
bloom,  stood  an  old  iron  kettle.  In 
the  kettle  bloomed  tulips.  They  were 
beautiful  but  "off  the  point."  The 
kettle  had  been  used  for  cooking  by  a 
covered  wagon  company  in  '49.  The 


At  the  top  of  the  page  is  shown  a 
photograph  of  the  J.  C.  Forkner 
home.  The  porte-cochere  has 
been  transformed  into  an  at- 
tractive office  for  Mr.  Forkner 

The  young  son  of  Dr.  H.  G.  Cray- 
croft  built  this  pool  in  their 
lovely  garden 


predecessor  of  the  lavender  lilac  had 
ridden  west  in  the  same  covered  wagon. 

Everywhere  I  was  impressed  by  the 
beauty  and  apparent  durability  of 
Fresno  lawns.  Most  of  them  are  of 
Bermuda  grass  and  of  a  heavy,  strong 
sod,  less  delicate  in  their  beauty  and 
texture  than  blue  grass  but  very 
hardy,  especially  in  a  climate  where 
the  lawn  is  constantly  in  use  and 
where  the  sun  is  hot.  Bermuda  grows 
quickly  and  spreads  into  flower  beds 
if  it  has  opportunity  and  it  turns 
brown  in  winter.  One  can  forgive  its 
wandering    growth    considering  its 


other  advantages;  to  prevent 
a  brown  winter  growth,  one  may 
sow  clover  seed  in  the  fall  on  top 
of  the  Bermuda.  The  clover  will 
be  green  all  winter  and  will  be 
hidden  by  the  grass  in  the  spring. 

In  a  land  where  citrus  fruits 
are  grown,  there  could  be  no 
ovelier  shrubbery  than  the  trees 
of  orange,  lemon,  and  grapefruit. 
Their  glossy,  dark  green  leaves 
lend  a  depth  to  garden  planting 
and  their  golden  fruit  is  most 
decorative. 

If  I  were  asked  what  makes 
Fresno  gardens  so  beautiful,  luxuri- 
ant, and  of  such  definite  personality  I 
should  say  that  they  are  planted  with 
an  idea  of  the  suitability  of  the  plants 
to  the  climate  and  requirements  of  the 
vicinity — a  moral  which  might  be  well 
emphasized  for  garden  planning  in 
any  climate.  Plants  which  do  best  are 
those  that  love  their  environment. 

Framing  patio  gardens  and  border- 
ing the  city  streets  in  Fresno  we  find 
great  plumy  palms,  stately  eucalypti 
and  graceful  pepper  trees  offering 
comforting  shade.  In  fact,  the  scores 
of  semi-tropical  trees  of  Fresno  act  as 
great  fans,  bringing  relief  from  the 
over-powering  heat.  And  in  the  cool 
of  the  evening  they  whisper  songs  and 
poems  to  all  those  who  will  stop  and 
listen.  The  people  of  Fresno  do  take 
the  time  to  listen  to  the  songs  of  the 
trees,  time  to  enjoy  the  out-of-doors, 
time  to  live! 
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Recorder  of  Pioneer  Tales 


SHE  looks  the  mother 
she  is.  Her  face  has 
beauty  of  feature  but 
you  are  mostly  con- 
scious of  her  comforting  kind- 
liness and  gentle  humor.  And 
though  in  reality  she  is  of 
medium  height  and  figure,  yet 
somehow  you  seem  to  see  her  as 
deep-bosomed  and  enfolding. 

Her  living  room  is  like  her.  The 
edges  are  off  it.     It  has  been 
lived  in.   Cares  slip  from  you  as 
you  enter.  Shabby,  much-used  books 
are  everywhere.    Sitting  there  with 
her  before  the  fire  you  expand  with  a 
child-like  confidence  in  her  response. 

Yet  not  many  years  ago  she  was 
left  alone  with  five  children  and  with 
neither  a  dollar  in  reserve  nor  any- 
business  experience.  By  her  own 
effort  she  has  put  her  children  through 
schools  and  college,  bought  this  pre- 
cious home,  kept  out  of  debt,  and 
never  once  said,  "Run  away  and  play 
dear,  Mother  is  too  busy." 

An  idea,  a  college  background,  the 
resourcefulness  developed  as  a  min- 
ister's wife  and  the  high  courage 
of  motherhood  were  her  capital. 
As  a  bridge  between  nothing  and 
her  idea  she  took  a  big  white 
Colonial  house  with  a  view  of 
Sound  and  mountains,  and  seven 
boarders.  These  were  chosen 
with  anxious  care.  They  in- 
cluded only  such  persons  as 
might  bring  fine  influences  into 
her  children's  lives.  It  was  a 
new  experience  having  strangers 
in  their  home,  but  friendships 
were  welded  then  that  have 
lasted  throughout  the  years. 

The  care  incidental  to  the 
fathering  as  well  as  the  mother- 
ing of  her  children  and  the 
home-making  for  seven  extras 
might  seem  sufficiently  exhaust- 
ing. She  found  the  time,  never- 
theless, to  devote  to  her  idea 
that  the  homely  details  of  the 
lives  of  Western  pioneers  should 
be  recorded  before  these  bits  of 
everyday  experience  are  for- 
gotten and  the  pioneer  forever 
be  fixed  in  a  stereotyped  mould. 

Mrs.  Cleland  expected  to  find 
her  pioneer  atmosphere  and 
anecdotes  in  histories  and  old 
newspapers.  The  former  yielded 
little  and  the  early  newspapers, 
she  found,  wasted  no  space  on 
the  doings  of  its  townsfolk. 
What  was  the  use  of  printing 
what  everybody  already  knew? 
News,  now,  was  ship  sailings 
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Month's  Interesting 
IV <>sterner  is 

Mabel  Goodwin  Cleland 


An  Authority  on  the  Early  North- 
west, She  has  Collected  Hundreds 
of  Stories  of  Those  Dramatic 
Days  in  the  Fir  Tree  Country 

and  arrivals,  and  the  scraps  of  rumor 
that  concerned  far  away  places.  So 
Mrs.  Cleland  began  to  haunt  the 
pioneer  meetings. 

For  a  year  under  these  trying  condi- 
tions she  not  only  searched  tor  original 
information  but  she  wrote  a  story  a 
day.  These  were  published  in  one  of 
the  Seattle  papers.  Finally  when  she 
began  to  do  a  daily  story  for  the  Ta- 
coma  News  Tribune  and  the  Portland 
Oregonian  she  gave  up  the  big  house 
and  the  boarders  and  started  in  to 
search  and  write  in  earnest. 

In  a  few  vears  she  had  traveled 
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is: 


Mabel  Goodwin  Cleland 


over  Washington  from  one 
end  to  the  other.  She  found 
many  men  and  women  still 
living  who  had  helped  open 
the  country.  She  talked  to 
pioneers  who  for  all  their 
hardship  had  somehow  fol- 
lowed phantom  gold  and  were  end- 
ing their  days  in  poverty.  Others 
were  prosperous.  She  says  she  got 
so  she  could  "spot"  a  pioneer  on 
the  street.  "They  have  a  live,  far- 
seeing  look  in  their  eyes,"  she  ex- 
plained, "as  though  they  were  vision- 
ing  all  that  is  yet  to  be  done." 

Her  stories  are  as  simple  and  un- 
afiected  as  herself  or  as  the  hardy 
spirits  of  whom  she  wrote.  She  caught 
at  the  little  things  to  which  historians 
naturally  could  not  give  space.  She 
wrote  of  the  comedies  and  the  trage- 
dies of  doing  without  things. 
She  particularly  delighted  to  picture 
the  drama  of  the  everyday  lives  of 
pioneer  mothers  and  their  children. 

An  astonishing  amount  of  material 
was  collected.  Mrs.  Cleland  has  be- 
come an  authority  on  the  early  North- 
west. For  instance,  several 
years  ago  there  was  published  a 
statement  to  the  effect  that 
Ezra  Meeker  was  the  sole  sur- 
vivor of  those  who  had  crossed 
the  plains  in  ox  wagons.  At  the 
time  Mrs.  Cleland  had  a  list  of 
several  hundred  living  "Path- 
finders." 

Within  seven  years  she  had 
written  and  published  2700 
pioneer  stories,  together  with 
some  few  unfamiliar  legends 
told  to  pioneer  children  by  their 
Indian  neighbors,  and  two  books 
of  children's  stories.  Miss  Clara 
Reynolds,  Primary  Grades  Su- 
pervisor in  Seattle  asked  Mrs. 
Cleland  for  a  school  reader.  The 
resulting  volume,  Early  Days  in 
the  Fir  Tree  Country,  was  adopt- 
ed and  has  been  used  as  a  school 
reader  ever  since.  The  other 
book,  Little  Pioneers  of  the  Fir 
Tree  Country,  is  a  collection  of 
pioneer  Christmas  tales. 

With  the  children  grown  to  in- 
dependence Mrs.  Cleland  might 
be  expected  to  relax  a  little,  but 
she  is  so  imbued  with  the  pioneer 
spirit  that  every  day  finds  her 
hard  at  work  at  her  desk,  her- 
self with  that  "far-seeing  look" 
in  her  eyes,  catching  and  hold- 
ing for  posterity  the  elusive 
human  fragments  in  the  picture 
of  the  West  she  knows  so  well. 
— Mable  Arundel  Harris 
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Forest  to  Frying  Pan 


THE  age-old  and  primitive 
desire  to  hunt  was  American 
born  in  him.  He  wasn't 
exactly  a  tenderfoot,  but  he 
never  had  shot  a  deer.  It  was  an  ex- 
perience I  wanted  him  to  have  and  so, 
when  we  needed  meat,  I  had  him  take 
his  rifle  and  go  after  a  buck.  Having 
had  long  experience  of  my  own 
through  the  necessity  of  supplying 
myself  with  meat  out  in  far-off 
isolated  places,  I  went  along,  just  to 
be  sure  that  we  got  what  we  needed, 
because  you  can't  depend  on  a  green- 
horn the  first  time  out. 

We  raised  three  bucks — three  big 
gray-brown  fellows  that  went  racing 
for  the  crest  of  the  rise.  He  got  his 
rifle  up,  drew  a  bead  on  something  or 
other — but  couldn't  pull  the  trigger. 
I  never  saw  a  neater  case  of  buck- 
fever.  I  called  to  him  to  shoot  but  he 
couldn't.  So,  there  not  being  any  too 
much  time  to  waste,  I  pulled  down 
my  rifle  and  fired.  I  got  a  buck. 

Then  we  went  forward  to  dress  it. 
I  don't  think  he  had  any  idea  what  it 
was  all  about.  Somehow  it  hadn't 
occurred  to  him  that  there  was  any- 
thing to  be  done  in  between  the  time 
you  pulled  the  trigger  on  Mr.  Deer 
and  the  time  the  steaks  were  sizzling 
in  the  pan.  Probably  out  of  the  forty 
or  fifty  thousand  odd  nimrods  who 
shot  deer  in  the  West  last  fall,  a  good 
many  were  in  similar  fix. 

To  be  sure,  a  man  seldom  throws  a 


Tod  Powell 


U  AT  to  Do  With  Bird, 
Beast,  Fish  and  Fowl 
From  the  Time  They  are  Killed 
Until  they  are  Ready  to  Cook 


gun  over  his  shoulder  and  stalks  forth 
alone  to  shoot  his  first  deer.  For  the 
first  few  times,  at  least,  he  is  always 
in  company  with  more  experienced 
huntsmen.  All  of  us,  however,  ten- 
derfeet  or  old  hands  at  hunting  or 
fishing,  need  to  be  reminded  occasion- 
ally of  "what  to  do  after  we've 
bagged  our  game." 

For  deer,  and  the  procedure  ap- 
plies equally  to  the  elk  of  Montana, 
Wyoming  and  Idaho  as  well  as  to 
other  four-footed  big  game  animals 
which  can  be  legally  killed  in  some 
states,  the  first  action  is  to  drain  the 
carcass.  Here  we  have  to  take  a  de- 
tour for  a  minute  and  discuss  tools  to 
be  used  in  your  work. 

Everybody,  nearly,  that  goes  into 
the  woods  for  game  these  days  takes 
a  hunting  knife.  A  lot  of  good  fellows 
burden  themselves  with  a  weapon 
that  might  serve  for  hand-to-hand 
combat  with  a  grizzly,  a  young  sword 
similar   to   a   machete   weighing  a 


couple  of  pounds  and  equally  fit  to 
chop  down  saplings,  split  kindling  or 
break  rock.  The  right  knife  is  a 
sturdy  affair  with  a  fairly  thin  blade 
whose  cutting  edge  is  from  four  to 
five  inches  long.  You  won't  use  all 
the  length  but  it's  more  convenient. 
As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  either  of 
two  different  models  designed  by  a 
couple  of  famed  woodsmen,  Tatro  and 
Deweese,  are  about  the  last  word  in 
sheath  hunting  knives.  For  even 
simpler  equipment,  a  well  bladed 
pocket-knife  will  do  the  business.  It 
goes  without  saying  that,  regardless 
of  style  or  model,  said  knife  should  be 
sharp,  for  there's  a  power  of  whittling 
to  be  done  in  dressing  a  deer. 

"jV/TOSTLY  in  these  days  of  swift 
automobile  transportation,  deer 
are  brought  into  town  and  a  friendly 
butcher,  who  can  do  the  work  better 
than  you  can,  does  the  rest.  If  you're 
bringing  in  your  deer  right  away,  you 
need  do  nothing  more  than  drain  and 
draw  him,  for  the  butcher  can  dis- 
joint the  head  and  the  taxidermist 
will  attend  to  removing  the  scalp  and 
making  the  mount. 

Having  in  mind  the  picture  of 
trucking  the  deer  home,  brother  mo- 
torist, often  have  you  seen  the  mighty- 
buck,  trophy  of  the  hunt,  draped 
across  the  hood  or  radiator  of  a  car. 
This  is  wonderful  for  the  meat,  if  the 
nimrod  wants  it  half-cooked  or  fully 
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In  the  shadow  of 
the  great  rock 
where  the  big 
ones  wait! 


to  the  lakes  and  marshes  of  the  great 
V\est  that  we  don't  have  to  give  so 
much  attention  to  our  bagged  birds  in 
the  field,  as  he  did.  All  we've  got  to 
do  with  ducks  is  gather  them  in. 

Kill  any  cripples — this 
for  humane  reasons  and 
to  prevent  the  meat  from 
becoming  fevered  —  and 
hook  'em  into  the  old 
duck-strap.  In  this  part 
of  the  country,  particu- 
larly early  in  the  season, 
when  the  days  are  warm, 
it's  a  good  idea  to  hang 
the  ducks  on  the  outside 
of  the  car  while  driving 
home. 

This  affords  a  plenti- 
tude  of  good  clean  atmos- 


spoiled  before  it  reaches  home.  It 
game  is  to  festoon  the  outside  of  your 
car,  protect  the  polished  lacquer  finish 
or,  if  venison,  ducks,  fish  or  other 
game  is  placed  inside  the  car,  protect 
the  floor  coverings  and  inside  finish. 
Wrapping  a  tarp,  a  few  burlap  sacks 
or  some  newspapers  around  your 
wilderness  meat  means  only  the  mat- 
ter of  a  few  minutes'  work,  and  may 
eventually  credit  you  with  many 
dollars  when  you  turn  the  old  bus  in 
on  a  new  one. 

"L_T(  )WEVER,  if  you're  so  far  out  on 
*■  *  the  trails  that  you  cannot  get 
back  in  a  day,  or  you're  not  going  to 
start  at  once,  you  should  hang  your 
deer  up  to  cool  oft.  When  hung  head 
down,  it  makes  a  better  picture,  but 
when  hung  head  up,  it  is  easier  to 
skin  and  butcher;  it  also  will  drain 
much  better.  As  the  case  may  be,  cut 
through  either  each  fore  or  hind  leg 
above  the  knee  or  hock,  between 
muscle  and  bone.  Put  a  husky  stick 
through  the  holes,  tie  a  rope  to  the 
stick  and  hoist  the  carcass  up  to  a 
tree-limb.  Spread  the  carcass  open 
by  a  stick  nicked  into  the  incision  in 
the  abdomen.  Guard  it  well  against 
blow-flies.  The  meat  should  cool  at 
least  two  or  three  days  before  being 
eaten.  Meat  devoured  before  the 
animal  heat  has  left  it  can  give  you  a 
very  distressing  illness. 

The  only  part  of  a  deer  which 
properly  can  be  eaten  immediately, 
indeed,  is  the  liver.  However,  I  don't 
care  for  deer  liver. 

If  you're  remaining  in  camp  and 
need  the  meat  for  food,  you  will 
have  to  do  your  own  butchering. 
Skin  the  carcass.  Then  with  your 
knife  cut  through  the  false  ribs  to  the 


sternum,  split  the 
flesh  lengthw  ise  along 
the  spinal  column 
and  split  the  spine 
itself  with  the  camp 
ax.  Cut  off  the  hind- 
quarters just  above 
the  loin.  There's 
your  deer  in  four 
quarters  and  if  you 
don't  know  what  to 
do  next,  you  never 
saw  a  meat-cutter 
trim  off  T  -  bone 
steaks;  "Yes,  sir, 
thank  you,  a  nice 
thick  one." 

In  skinning  you'll  find  it  much 
easier  while  the  animal  is  still  warm. 
It  the  hide  is  to  be  preserved,  be  sure 
to  get  all  fat  off  the  skin.  Salt  the 
hide  well  to  set  the  hair,  dry  it  in  the 
shade  and  preserve  it  pending  the 
operations  of  the  tanner.  If  you 
should  happen  to  want  buckskin 
made  out  of  it,  omit  the  salt.  In 
times  past  we  used  to  have  to  skin 
out  the  heads  we  wanted  for  trophies, 
but  that  was  when  we  used  to  go  a 
hundred  miles  in  a  wagon  and  half  as 
tar  with  a  packtrain  to  get  our  deer. 
The  operation  is  a  delicate  and  rather 
difficult  one  and  the  best  thing  the 
average  hunter  of  today  can  do  is 
simply  to  cut  off  the  head  entire  and 
let  the  man  who  is  to  mount  it  do  the 
worrying.  A  head  will  keep  three  or 
tour  days,  in  cool  weather,  before  the 
hair  starts  to  slip  and  most  of  us  have 
driven  back  in  town  within  that  time 
after  we  get  our  buck.  This  is  one 
place  where  we've  got  it  on  father. 

We've  got  it  on  him  when  it  comes 
to  ducks,  too,  tor  we  get  about  so 
easily  over  our  paved  roads  leading 


phere  for  the  birds  and  is  not  in- 
tended, as  laymen  are  prone  to  be- 
lieve, to  display  our  prowess  to  the 
less  fortunate.  See  first  to  your  duck- 
strap,  however — once  I  lost  most  of  a 
choice  bag  because  the  thongs  on 
mine  were  weakened  and  the  strap 
shed  thongs  and  ducks  all  down  forty 
miles  of  highway. 

GROUSE  should  be  drawn  the  day 
they  are  killed,  soon  after  being 
shot  if  the  weather  is  warm,  and 
quail  are  to  be  treated  much  the  same. 

Sage-hens  should  be  drawn  im- 
mediately after  killing.  These  fowl 
subsist  largely  on  sage  and  if  not 
taken  care  of  thus  soon  after  they  are 
bagged  the  meat  is  not  so  good.  A 
young  sage-hen,  though,  promptly 
drawn,  is  pretty  fine  meat. 

Another  thing  to  remember,  as  to 
the  care  of  game-bird  meat:  always 
remove  the  craws,  or  crops. 

When  we  get  out  to  the  streams 
after  trout  there  are  two  or  three 
little  matters  to  be  considered,  some 
of  them  more  honored  in  the  breach 
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than  in  the  observance.  All  fish,  for 
instance,  should  he  killed  as  soon  as 
they  are  dra\vn  from  the  water.  It 
does  not  help  the  meat  any,  to  say  the 
least,  and  it  certainly  is  not  kind  to 
the  fish  to  let  him  wiggle  to  suffoca- 
tion in  your  creel. 

The  trout's  too  game  a  fighter  to 
deserve  that  kind  of  a  death  anyway. 
Do  the  decent  thing  ami  the  thing 
it's  to  vour  own  interest  to  do  anil 
dispatch  him  neatly  as  soon  as  landed. 

AS  for  dressing  fish,  it's  best  to  do 
it  promptly,  if  it  is  warm,  and, 
in  any  event,  the  day  can  be  broken 
nicely  by  stopping  occasionally  to 
dress  your  catch.  There  are  two 
things  to  remember  in  dressing — get 
out  every  bit  of  the  gills  and  of  the 
bloodsac  which  parallels  the  spine 
and  do  your  dressing  dry.  There 
isn't  anything  inside  to  be  saved,  not 
even  any  liver,  though  that  wouldn't 
interest  me  anyhow. 

Most  people  take  their  catch  to 
the  bank  and  let  the  rush  of  the 
stream  do  most  of  their  dressing  for 
them.  That's  all  right  if  the  fish  are 
to  be  eaten  right  away  but  it's  no 
good  if  you  want  to  keep  your  trout. 
In  this  latter  event  it  is  even  a  good 
idea  to  dry  the  inside  of  each  fish 
thoroughly  with  a  cloth.  When  you 
get  to  camp,  string  your  catch 
through  the  tails  and  hang  them  head 
down  on  the  cord  stretched  between 
trees.  Choose  a  shady  place,  high 
enough  to  keep  them  out  of  the  reach 
of  varmints  and,  if  there  are  flies  or 
yellow  jackets  about,  cover  them  with 
cheese  cloth  or  something  similar. 

The  cool  night  air — anyplace  where 
you  can  catch  trout  in  the  West  the 
nights  will  be  cool  enough — the  cool 
air  will  chill  them;  then  when  the  time 
for  homeward  bound  arrives,  you  can 
wrap  each  fish  separately 
in  cloth  or  oiled  paper. 
That  way   they'll  keep 
nicely  a  day  or  two,  or 
even  longer.    If  the  job 
were  very  well  done 
throughout,  I  believe  you 
could  ship  trout  across 
the  continent  that  way  and  they'd  be 
fresh  at  the  end  of  their  journey. 

Of  course  they've  dried  out,  and 
that's  just  what  you  want;  in  fact, 
they  dry  enough  in  two  or  three  days 
to  look  like  Norwegian  boxed  mack- 
erel— but  when  you  are  ready  to  do 
the  real  cleaning  preparatory  to  cook- 
ing them,  just  lay  them  in  fresh  cold 
water  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  and 
they  fill  out  and  become  soft  again. 
That's  the  time  you  can  use  all  the 
water  you  want  on  them — just  before 
cooking. 

I've  never  tried  it,  but  a  friend  of 
mine  tells  me  he  takes  a  box  of  flour 
into  the  mountains  with  him  and 


Powell,  who  wrote  this 
article,  is  a  true  sports- 
man. When  it  comes  to 
shooting  deer  he  does 
it  with  a  camera 


packs  the  chilled 
trout  in  that.  It 
sounds  like  it  would 
keep  them  perfectly. 

One  more  thing 
about  fish — while  on 
the  stream,  have  plenty  of  grass  or 
willow  leaves  in  your  creel.  Put  your 
fish  in  so  that  they  do  not  touch  each 
other,  but  each  one  is  surrounded  by 
the  grass  or  leaves.  Don't  pack  them 
afterward  in  such  a  manner  that  one 
fish  touches  another.  Use  a  well  ven- 
tilated creel — fish  are  sure  to  sweat  in 
an  airtight  bag  or  pocket.  These  rules 
apply  also  to  steelhead  and  salmon. 

Liver  is  one  part  of  bird,  beast,  fish 
or  fowl  which  I  never  save,  for,  as  I 
have  said,  I  do  not  care  for  liver.  Once 
far  out  in  the  mountains  three  chaps 
came  to  spend  a  week  with  me  to 
shoot  deer.  We  each  bagged  our  buck. 
They  went  back  to  town  and  I  let 


them  take  my  venison  for  the  chuck- 
wagon  was  due  in  a  couple  of  weeks. 

A  big  storm  came  and  the  chuck- 
wagon  didn't,  so  after  about  ten  days 
I  told  the  cowboy  horse-wrangler  who 
was  staying  with  me  that  he'd  better 
pack  out  to  the  nearest  town  35  miles 
away  for  provisions.  The  town  was 
composed  of  a  combined  postoffice 
and  general  store,  one  hotel  and  four 
saloons.  This  bird  thought  four  sa- 
loons too  many  so  he  tried  to  drink  a 
couple  of  them  out  of  existence.  Well, 
to  make  a  long  story  short,  I  waited 
there  in  the  cabin  for  him  day  after 
day  with  nothing  but  deer  liver  to  eat. 
No,  I  do  not  care  for  liver! 

Note:  Some  of  you  may  like  to  have 
more  explicit  directions  for  dressing  a 
deer.  If  so,  send  a  stamped,  addressed 
envelope  to  Tod  Powell,  Sunset 
Magazine,  San  Francisco,  and  he  will 
tell  you  all  about  it. — The  Editors. 
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Alaska  Fungus 


In  the 


Alaska  Cotton 


Shadow  of  the  Arctic  Circle 


THE  Lady  From  Rampart 
sat  across  the  tea  table 
talking  as  serenely  as  you 
please  about  raising  sweet 
peas  and  celery  on  the  banks  of  the  Yukon, 
two  degrees  below  the  Arctic  Circle!  The 
idea  seemed  incredible,  for  to  us  the  Yukon 
had  always  spelled  gold,  cold  and  frozen 
solitudes,  not  sweet  peas  and  wild  orchids! 
But  The  Lady  From  Rampart  spoke  from 
eleven  years'  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
country',  having  gone  there  as  a  bride  to 
live,  while  Tex  Rickard  was  running  a 
saloon  and  dance  hall  in  Dawson  and 
Nome,  and  Rex  Beach  was 
writing  "The  Barrier"  in 
the  cabin  next  to  theirs  on 
the  Yukon  River. 

"I  know,"  she  smiled  ap- 
preciatively, "how  fantastic 
that  sounds  to  you.  On  my 
first  trip  to  Alaska,  when  I 
left  Skagway  for  the  interior 
I  felt  quite  sure  I  was  saying 
farewell  to  all  flowers  and 
gardens  for  months,  and 
maybe  years,  to  come.  Im- 
agine my  amazement,  then, 
as  we  crossed  snow-covered 
mountains  to  find  suddenly 
before  me  a  mountain  lake 
filled  with  the  most  gor- 
geous yellow  pond  lilies  I 
have  ever  seen  befor,  or 
since.  The  ice  could  hardly 
have  melted  from  this  lake 
before  the  lilies  pushed 
through  to  the  surface.  And 
one  of  the  sights  I  shall 
never  forget  as  long  as  I 


Katherine  Ames  Tavlor 


Tells 


Here  of 
Her  Interview 
with  The  Lady 
From  Rampart 


Home  of  Mrs.  John  Allen  at 
Greenrock,  near  Petersburg,  Alaska 


live  was  my  first  view  of  the  hills  and 
meadows  around  Rampart,  blue 
with  wild  crocuses  which  sprang  up 
like  magic  the  moment  the  snow 
melted  from  the  ground. 

"As  to  cultivated  flowers,"  she  con- 
tinued, "there  are  dozens  of  varieties  which 
can  be  grown  on  the  rim  of  the  Arctic  Circle 
quite  as  successfully  as  in  California,  and 
many  vegetables  do  even  better  there.  Of 
course  our  season  so  far  north  is  very  short, 
but  you  must  remember  we  have  this  ad- 
vantage, the  sun  works  double  shifts  those 
ninety  days  when  the  seeds  are  in  the 
ground.  Enthusiasts  can 
work  in  their  gardens  until 

 "  ten   or  eleven   o'clock  at 

night,  and  I  have  seen  them 
watering  their  flowers  after 
they  came  home  from  par- 
ties, early  in  the  morning. 
For  there  are  times  in  the 
summer  when  the  sun  scarce- 
ly sets  at  all  that  far  north. 
It  merely  dips  below  the 
horizon  to  appear  again  be- 
fore you  realize  it  has  gone. 
Once  in  Circle  City,  on  the 
Fourth  of  July,  I  saw  the 
sun  set  at  ten  minutes  to 
twelve,  midnight,  and  rise 
again  ten  minutes  after 
twelve.  Consequently  our 
gardens  around  Rampart 
become  regular  hot-beds  in 
June,  July  and  August, 
where  fruit,  flowers  and 
vegetables  are  forced  to 
rapid  maturity." 

According  to  The  Lady 
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From  Rampart  planting  season  near 
the  Arctic  Circle  begins  anytime 
from  the  first  to  the  fifteenth  of  Max 
and  the  first  snows  of  winter  fall  be- 
tween the  first  and  the  fifteenth  of 
September.  That  allows  approxi- 
mately three  months  for  making 
garden,  as  well  as  hay,  while  the  sun 
shines  in  Alaska. 

YET  weeks  before  the  ground 
outside  is  ready  for  gardening 
the  good  people  of  Rampart,  eager 
for  flowers  and  fresh  vegetables, 
begin  bringing  in  boxes  of  earth  to 
thaw  out  behind  the  kitchen  stove 
so  that  they  may  plant  their  seeds 
earlier.  For  the  next  six  weeks  or 
more  cooking  and  housework  is 
done  in  the  midst  of  this  impromptu 
ureen    house.    If  the   season  is 
late,  garden  peas  and  flower  seeds 
are  often  sprouted  in  water  before 
being  planted  in  saw-dust  to  hasten 
their  growth,  and  the  real  competitive 
event  of  the  season  is  the  serving  of 
head  lettuce  from  the  garden  on  the 
Fourth  of  July. 

Because  of  their  rapid  growth  in  a 
tremendous  amount  of  sunshine  all  of 
the  vegetables  of  Alaska  have  a  crisp- 
ness  and  tenderness  unequaled  else- 
where. Rhubarb  frequently  grows 
six  feet  tall,  with  stalks  as  thick 
around  as  your  arm  and  of  a  delicious- 
ness  beyond  words.  Single  heads  of 
cabbage  have  weighed  thirty  pounds 
and  over,  and  it  is  true  that  one  alone 
has  been  known  to  fill  a  wheelbarrow. 
Turnips,  in  this  land  of  Gargantua, 
frequently  weigh  between  sixteen  and 
twenty  pounds — one  turnip  serving  a 
large  sized  family  for  many  days! 
Alaskan  peas  are  particularly  de- 
lectable, with  six  inch  pods  that  are 
so  tender  they  are  often  cooked  with 
the  peas  and  eaten.  But  even  in 
Alaska  one  pod  will  not  furnish  a  mess 
of  peas!  Celery  thrives  here,  potatoes 


The  Alaska  iris, 
stately  and  tall 


are  a  major  crop,  onions  and  tomatoes 
do  well,  but  fruit  trees  and  beans  are 
not  hardy  enough  to  withstand  the 
biting, if  not  killing  frosts,  which  often 
occur  in  the  full  of  the  moon  even  in 
summer,  in  the  far  north,  yet  they  are 
grown  very  successfully  in  southeast- 
ern Alaska. 

BIGNESS  everywhere  is  a  domi- 
nant note  of  this  country,  as 
John  J.  Underwood  points  out  in  his 
remarkable  book  on  Alaska,  "An 
Empire  in  the  Making."  As  he  says, 
"It  is  a  land  of  big  mountains,  big 
rivers,  big  forests,  big  glaciers,  big 
distances,  big  men.  It  is  no  cradle  for 
the  puny  nurslings,  for  Alaska's  way 
of  rearing  her  young  is  inexorably 
cruel.  She  kills  and  maims  and  drives 
to  madness  the  weaklings  who  seek  to 
become  her  foster  children.  The  death 


sting  of  her  fierce  blizzards  strike  to 
the  heart  and  her  iron  cold  chills 
the  brain.  She  allows  only  the 
strongest,  the  bravest,  the  fittest  to 
survive." 

Small   wonder  then   that  those 
things  which  do  grow  in  this  country 
grow  to  such  magnificent  sizes,  for 
nature  here  engenders  strength  and 
virility,  as  well  as  flavor  and  color. 
For  nowhere  in  the  world,  they 
claim,  are  the  wild  flowers  more 
vivid  or  the  wild  berries  more  de- 
licious than  in  Alaska. 

Quite  as  amazing  as  the  sweet- 
peas  and  larkspur,  pansies,  zinnias, 
gaillardias,  nasturtiums  and  Shasta 
daisies  which  all  grow  in  the  garden 
of  The  Lady  From  Rampart  are  the 
thousands  and  thousands  of  fragile 
butterflies  with  gauze-like  wings 
which  inhabit  this  rugged  country. 
Somehow  the  Arctic  Circle  is  the 
last  place  in  the  world  you  would 
expect  to  find  butterflies.    Yet  so 
numerous  are  they,  and  so  rare  to  col- 
lectors in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
that  frequently  the  miners  in  their 
"off"  seasons  abandon  their  mining 
to  catch  and  mount  butterflies,  which 
they  sell  for  enough  money  to  buy 
their  winter  provisions. 

13  OSES  are  one  of  the  few  com- 
moner  flowers  which  do  not 
thrive  in  Alaska.  There  is  one  par- 
ticularly hardy  variety  imported  from 
Japan,  the  rosa  rugosa,  crimson  col- 
ored and  very  fragrant,  which  has 
been  grown  from  Sitka  to  the  Arctic 
Circle.  Even  these  have  to  be  taken 
up  every  winter  and  kept  in  warm 
storage,  and  replaced  entirely  every 
two  or  three  years  as  they  do  not  seem 
to  endure  for  a  longer  period.  Yet 
there  is  a  delicately  sweet  wild-rose, 
similar  to  our  own,  which  grows  pro- 
fusely throughout  the  entire  Terri- 
tory. (Continued  on  next  page 


A  homestead  in  the  Matanuska  Valley,  near  Wasilla 
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In  the  north  the  rainfall  is  uncertain 
in  summer  and  in  some  cases  the  gar- 
dens in  outlying  districts  have  to  be 
watered  occasionally  by  hand,  with 
water  hauled  in  buckets  from  neigh- 
boring creeks  or  rivers.  Fortunately, 
however,  despite  the  long  days  and 
concentrated  sunshine,  not  nearly  as 
much  water  is  required  by  these  gar- 
dens as  we  use  in  California,  for  even 
in  the  middle  of  summer  if  you  dig  but 
two  or  three  feet  below  the  surface  of 
the  earth  you  will  find  the  ground  still 
frozen  and  the  moisture  not  yet 
evaporated. 

It  is  a  boast  in  Alaska  that  gar- 
deners have  fewer  weeds  and  fewer 
pests  to  contend  with  than  we  have 
here  in  the  United  States.  Yet  even 
in  the  Garden  of  Eden  there  was  a 
serpent,  and  in  Alaska  there  is  the  red 
spider  who  dotes  on  vegetables,  and 
the  wild  snow-shoe  rabbit  and  black 
ground  squirrel  who  have  a  hankering 
for  succulent  carrots,  tender  cab- 
bages and  the  Swiss  chard  of  Mr. 
Gardener. 

But  even  without  the  beautiful  cul- 
tivated gardens  of  Alaska  the  country 
in  summer  has  always  been  one  great 
wild-flower  garden.  It  is  estimated 
that  there  are  more  than  ninety  var- 
ieties of  wild  flowers  in  this  Territory, 
which,  early  in  May,  sweep  in  great 
crazy  quilt  patches  of  color  from  the 
coast  to  the  inland  valleys.  Many  of 
them  are  surprisingly  familiar  to  us  of 
the  West,  for  there  are  literally  miles 
of  California  poppies,  lupines,  blue 
and  yellow  violets,  blue-bells,  red 
clover,  monk's  cap  (which  the  natives 
avoid  for  some  superstitious  reason), 
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wild  geranium,  snapdragon,  daisies 
and  fireweed.  All  of  the  islands  of 
Sitka  harbor  are  brilliant  with  wild 
flowers,  which,  oddly  enough,  run  to 
only  one  or  two  varieties  which  grow 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  There 
is,  for  example,  a  Columbine  Island, 
aglow  with  that  single  flower,  coarser 
and  larger  than  we  know  here  in  the 
United  States,  and  Blue  Bell  Island, 
which  appears  like  a  pool  of  lighter 
blue  in  the  surrounding  sea,  because 
of  its  multitudes  of  nodding  wee  bells, 
exquisitely  blue.  Nearby  is  Crabapple 
Island,  named  for  the  wild  blossoms 
of  that  fruit.  On  all  these  islands 
dotting  Sitka  harbor,  the  black  lily 
grows,  a  peculiar  plant  of  deep-pur- 
plish hue,  almost  black,  with  a  faint 
tinge  here  and  there  of  dull  red.  At 
the  roots  of  this  plant  are  white  rice- 
like kernels,  said  to  be  used  by  the  na- 
tives for  food.  Tourists  gather  these 
strange  blossoms  eagerly,  only  to  dis- 
card them  promptly  when  their  pe- 
culiarly villainous  odor  permeates  the 
close  stateroom. 

The  gardens  indoors  in  Alaska  are 
almost  as  attractive  as  those  grown 
outside.  Along  the  coast  where  the 
climate  is  variable  potted  plants  and 
flowers  are  grown  inside  until  they 

Another  view  of  the  John 
Allen  garden  at  Greenrock 


reach  almost  tropical  size  and  luxur- 
iance. Small  houses  become  regular 
conservatories.  Chrysanthemums, 
cyclamen,  carnations,  sultana,  and 
ivy  on  diminutive  trellises  are  often 
trained  to  the  ceiling.  A  resident  of 
Juneau  tells  of  having  inadvertently 
spotted  a  lace  curtain  once  and  of  her 
hostess'  distress  at  the  thought  of 
disentangling  the  ivy  tendrils  which 
had  woven  themselves  in  and  out 
of  the  lace  pattern,  in  order  to  have 
the  curtain  cleaned.  How  much 
simpler  it  would  seem  to  train  the 
vine  over  the  disfiguring  spots! 

The  Russian  women  all  have  a  deep 
love  of  flowers  and  their  homes  are 
always  filled  with  growing  plants,  and 
their  yards  almost  always  boast  a 
garden,  small  though  it  may  be.  And 
most  of  the  gardens  in  Alaska,  by  the 
way,  are  small  and  unlandscaped,  for 
the  most  part.  The  flowers  them- 
selves are  welcome  enough,  and  the 
time  of  blooming  too  brief  to  warrant 
formal  or  pretentious  gardening.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  natives  in  the 
north,  the  "Aleuts,"  have  only  a 
passing  interest  in  gardening.  They 
may  poke  something  into  the  ground. 
Ordinarily  that  ends  it. 

Some  ot  the  finest  gardens  in  Alaska 
will  be  found  in  Skagway,  whose 
dahlias,  with  those  from  Wrangel  and 
from  the  experimental  gardens  at 
Fairbanks,  have  taken  many  prizes 
in  Portland  and  Seattle  because  of 
their  great  size  and  marvelous  color- 
ing. At  Juneau,  capital  of  Alaska, 
a  flower  show  is  held  annually,  where 
the  most  gorgeous  blooms,  grown  in- 
doors and  out,  are  proudly  exhibited. 
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*Cord 

Charlie  Fairfax 


Beau  Brummell 

of 

The  Golden  Dawn 

S.  B.  Dickson 


CH  ARLES  FAIRFAX  was 
instinctively  a  nobleman, 
innately  a  gentleman,  the 
Beau  Brummell  of  the 
golden  dawn.  Fairfax  came  to 
California  in  the  days  when  gen- 
tlemen wore  frock  coats  and  silk 
hats  and  high  boots;  in  the  days 
when  linens  were  white  and 
stiffly  starched,  and  heavy  guns 
were  carried  in  the  belt.  Charlie 
was  soft  of  voice,  kindly  of  eye, 
courteous,  gallant,  debonair, 
a  charming  gentleman  when 
ladies  were  present,  and  a  heavy 
drinker  always.  But  in  the  days  of 
the  golden  dawn  tradition  and  eti- 
quette demanded  that  a  gentleman 
was  always  ready  to  drink  and  always 
prepared  to  carry  his  liquor  like  a 
gentleman. 

He  was  born  in  Virginia.  The  Fair- 
fax estate  flourished;  the  Fairfaxes 
were  of  the  first  families.  Hundreds  of 
negro  slaves  toiled  in  the  Fairfax 
acres,  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  family 
toiled  not  at  all.  Charles  was  a  scholar 
as  had  been  the  men  of  the  House  of 
Fairfax  in  England.  It  was  a  fine  old 
house;  a  house  of  distinction,  cen- 
turies old.  One  by  one  the  lineal  heirs 
had  died,  and  Charles  Fairfax  of  Vir- 
ginia was  called  to  cross  the  seas  and 
assume  his  heritage  as  Lord  Charles  of 
Fairfax.  And  Charlie,  firmly  and 
courteously  declined.  It  was  all  very 
well  to  be  an  English  country  gentle- 
man, but  how  much  finer  to  travel 
West  with  the  caravans  of  adventure. 
Charles  Fairfax  went  to  California. 

The  history  of  California  is  a 
chronicle  of  fortunes  quickly  made 
and  fortunes  lost;  a  chronicle  of  big 
men  who  grew  from  pygmies  and  of 


good  fellows  who  fell  by  the  wayside; 
a  chronicle  of  laughter  and  tears;  of 
sweat  and  idle  sport;  of  religious  faith 
and  the  gambler's  luck.  Charles  Fair- 
fax traveled  the  road  of  laughter;  he 
was  the  court  jester  in  the  golden 
dawn.  He  never  achieved  greatness; 
never  achieved  despair;  along  the 
middle  road  he  traveled,  a  courteous, 
gallant  gentleman,  loved  by  all  who 
met  him,  welcomed  by  all  who  craved 
excitement  and  laughter  in  the  grim 
struggle  for  wealth. 

They  elected  him  clerk  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  California.  He  drew  a 
salary  of  $30,000  a  year  and  spent  a 
little  more  than  that.  He  was  always 
in  debt,  but  he  carried  his  debts  with 
dignity  and  a  high  hand.  He  built  a 
beautiful  home,  won  a  beautiful  wife, 
and  proceeded  to  buy  drinks  for  the 
crowd.  He  was  charming  when  he  was 
sober;  magnificent  when  he  was 
drunk.  There  was  the  morning,  a  hot 
summer  morning  before  dawn,  when 
leaving  his  Sacramento  club,  he  met  a 
friend.  Said  the  friend:  "This  heat  is 
insufferable.  If  only  it  would  rain." 

Rain?  There  was  an  idea.  Rain 
would  drive  away  the  heat.   At  half 


past  two  in  the  morning  he  pounded 
on  the  door  of  a  general  merchandise 
store,  awoke  the  indignant  salesclerk 
and  purchased  a  silk  umbrella.  Then, 
with  consummate  dignity,  he  traveled 
home,  silently  opened  his  door,  and 
entering  his  wife's  room  bowed  courte- 
ously to  her. 

"Charles  Fairfax,"  she  stormed. 
"Where  ever  have  you  been,  and 
what  are  you  doing  with  that  um- 
brella?" 

"Waiting  for  the  rain,"  said  Char- 
lie, and  seating  himself  in  an  arm- 
chair he  opened  the  umbrella  over  his 
head,  and  went  to  sleep. 

Today  he  was  on  top  of  the  world; 
tomorrow  he  might  be  without  the 
price  of  a  Three  Star  Hennesy  and  a 
free-lunch.  Witness  the  morning  that, 
walking  down  Montgomery  Street,  he 
was  hungry  and  had  not  a  penny  in 
his  pocket.  He  met  a  friend.  The 
friend  said:  "Charlie,  I've  been 
cleaned  at  the  Faro  table.  Stake  me 
to  a  breakfast." 

Fairfax  looked  up  and  down  Mont- 
gomery Street.  There  came  another 
friend;  a  bon  vivant,  good-fellow, 
man-about-town.  Fairfax  invited  the 
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newcomer  to  buy  breakfast.  He 
agreed.  They  entered  a  cafe.  A  sump- 
tuous repast  was  ordered.  They  ate 
— and  then  the  third  man  excused 
himself  for  a  moment — to  speak  to  a 
business  acquaintance.  He  did  not 
return.  The  check  for  the  meal  lay  on 
the  table,  ominous.  Said  Fairfax: 
"We  must  wait  until  something  hap- 
pens." He  called  the  waiter,  ordered 
two  spring  chickens  cooked  to  order. 
"And,"  commanded  Lord  Charlie, 
"cook  them  slowly  and  until  they  are 
well-browned."  They  waited  an  hour. 
The  chickens  were  served;  slowly,  ele- 
gantly eaten.  A  cigar  was  smoked. 
The  last  ashes  had  fallen.  The  waiter 
was  becoming  over-attentive.  And 
then  a  good  angel  arrived  in  the  garb 
of  a  friend  from  Sacramento.  Fairfax 
fold  him  the  story — the  friend  handed 
him  twenty  dollars  and  walked  away, 
laughing.  The  check  was  paid,  and 
Charles  Fairfax  went  into  the  street. 
There  he  found  the  man  who  had  led 
them  to  the  cafe  and  left  them  in  the 
lurch. 

"How  could  you  have  done  such  a 
despicable  thing?"  demanded  Fairfax. 
The  friend  explained  that  he  was  hun- 
gry and  penniless  and  knew  no  other 
way  to  get  a  meal.  Whereupon  the 
princely  Lord  Charles  divided  with 
him  all  that  remained  of  the  money. 

UP  and  down  the  ladder  of  fortune 
he  went.  Conditions  were  rosy  for 
a  time.  He  returned  to  Virginia  to  visit 
his  parents.  His  father  was  a  fanatical 
prohibitionist.  But  his  mother  was 
very  human.  "Charlie,"  she  said, 
"you  know  that  father  hates  ljquor. 
But  I  have  hidden  away  a  bottle  of 
brandy  for  you — just  so  that  you  may- 
have  it  when  you  wish  it."  Fairfax 
kissed  his  mother  and,  opening  the 
bottle,  drank  to  her  health.  Then  he 
went  to  his  father's  studv.    And — 


"Charlie,"  said  the  dignified  old 
gentleman,  "you  know  my  sentiments 
regarding  strong  liquor.  But  I  know 
that  out  West  you  are  used  to  it  so — 
now  mark  me,  say  nothing  to  mother 
— I  have  bought  a  bottle  of  whiskey 
for  you."  Charles  embraced  his  father 
and  drank  heartily  to  the  old  man's 
health.  And  then,  flushed  with  liquor, 
he  went  out  to  cool  off.  In  the  car- 
riage-house he  found  the  old  negro  re- 
tainer, Jeff.  Jeff  danced  and  doffed 
his  hat  and  chuckled:  "Lawd  love 
you,  Mr.  Charles.  Ah's  got  somethin' 
faw  you.  You  knows  how  yaw  pappie 
is  dead  set  agin  licker.  Well,  Ah  stole 
a  dozen  aigs  and  sold  them  and  Ah  has 
bought  you  a  bottle  of  A  No.  1  rum, 
just  in  case  you  all  feels  a  cravin'  for 
it." 

And  Lord  Charlie  split  the  bottle 
with  old  Jeff  and  thoroughly  enjoyed 
the  visit  to  his  ancestral  home. 

\  GOOD  fellow,  a  lovable  court 
jester,  was  Lord  Charlie  Fairfax. 
Playing  in  politics,  playing  with  life  at 
its  height  in  California's  golden  dawn, 
no  thought  of  the  morrow,  no  worries 
today.  A  pioneer  of  the  pioneers,  red- 
blooded,  devil-may-care  gentleman; 
little  wonder  that  all  San  Francisco 
knew  him  and  were  glad  to  call  him 
friend.  And  withal,  a  dangerous 
enemy.  No  man  might  question  the 
honor  of  Charles  Fairfax  of  Virginia. 
He  was  quick  on  the  draw  and  a  dead 
shot.  Quick  to  demand  satisfaction 
when  crossed.  And  so  one  day,  walk- 
ing on  Sacramento  street,  he  was 
stopped  by  a  man  who  had  been  a 
deputy  clerk  under  him  in  the  Su- 
preme court.  The  man,  snapping  his 
fingers  in  his  face,  called  him  to  ac- 
count for  alleged  injustices  in 
language  that  no  gentleman  could 
countenance.  Fairfax  clenched  his 
fists.  Danger  signals  of  fire  flashed  in 


his  eyes.  He  grasped  the  man  by  the 
throat.  The  deputy,  brandishing  his 
cane,  drew  a  sword  from  it.  Bare- 
handed, Fairfax  countered  his  attack. 
The  sword  swerving,  pierced  Lord 
Charlie  through  the  shoulder.  Charles 
drew  a  deringer  from  his  vest  pocket, 
cocked  it,  aimed  it  at  the  assailant's 
face — and  then,  shaking  his  head, 
feebly  whispered:  "What's  the  user 
You  are  a  cowardly  murderer;  you 
have  killed  me — but  you  have  a  wife 
and  child,  so  I  will  spare  your  life." 
And  then  he  sighed,  and  fainted. 

FRIENDLY  hands  lifted  him  and 
*•  carried  him  to  a  bed.  Scores 
clustered  about  his  door;  a  pall  of 
sorrow  was  upon  the  city.  It  didn't 
seem  possible  that  old  Charlie  Fairfax 
was  going  to  die.  He  had  been  the  life 
of  the  city,  the  court  jester,  the  Beau 
Brummell  of  the  golden  dawn.  He 
couldn't  die  this  way — murdered  in 
cold  blood.  But  it  was  hopeless.  The 
wound  had  grazed  the  heart;  the  doc- 
tors knew  that  he  could  not  live.  And 
then  Lord  Charlie  Fairfax,  reviving 
for  a  moment,  grinned  and  said:  "Oh, 
well,  I  guess  I  won't  die  this  time." 

He  lived;  lived  for  eleven  years,  en- 
joying the  ups  and  downs  of  fortune. 
He  saw  the  golden  dawn  spreading  to 
the  full  brilliance  of  California  splen- 
dor. He  saw  the  gentleman-vaga- 
bonds discard  their  high  boots  and 
turn  to  dancing  pumps  of  patent- 
leather;  saw  the  men-about-town 
pour  water  in  their  whiskey  and  turn 
from  twenty-five-cent  cigars  to  cigar- 
ettes. Cobble-stones  replaced  the 
mud  of  city  streets;  cable  cars  clanged 
up  hills  where  before  the  goats  had 
grazed.  Roistering  miners  and 
bearded  vigilantes  were  crowded  out 
by  tea-parties  and  college  boys.  Lord 
Charlie  Fairfax  nodded  his  head  and 
whispering,  "What's  the  use?"  died. 


A  Present  Dav  Writer  Who  Knows  the  Old  West 


OAMUEL  B.  DICKSON  is  the 
*J  author  of  the  story  of  Joaquin 
Murrieta  which  appeared  in  SUN- 
SET last  month,  and  the  Lord 
Fairfax  story  which  you  have  just 
read.  These  two  sketches  are  the 
beginning  of  a  series  in  SUATSET. 
Perhaps  you  have  heard  radio  ver- 
sions of  some  of  these  stories,  and 
similar  ones,  recently  from  Statio)i 
KFRC,  San  Francisco. 

A  born  Westei  ner,  Mr.  Dickson 
has  been  in  turn  a  salesman,  ship- 
yard worker,  clei'k,  editor  and 
author.  Two  books  and  numerous 
short  stories  have  been  published 
under  his  name.  The  royalties 
from  the  books,  he  modestly  claims, 
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hardly  pay  for  the  ingredients  of 
the  stcak-onion-pepper-and-tomato 
dish  he  occasionally  creates  in  the 
kitchen  of  his  San  Mateo  home. 
Three  plays,  one  of  which  has  been 
produced  with  marked  success,  are 
also  amonsr  his  many  achievements. 


Like  most  of  us,  Mr.  Dickson 
wants  to  see  the  world,  although  his 
biographer  doubts  if  he  would  join 
the  navy  to  do  it.  He  has  a  pro- 
found interest  in  great  western  per- 
sonalities who  lived  in  the  past; 
likes  humanity  as  represented  by 
most  of  the  people  who  live  in  the 
present  and  has  an  alert  interest  in 
the  generations  yet  to  come.  And — 
oh,  yes — he  wishes  someone  would 
tell  what  makes  the  noise  in  a  drum. 

We  have  his  word  for  it  that  he 
enjoys  life  a?ui  is  particularly  fond 
of  working  in  the  garden  which  is  a 
part  of  the  pleasant  home  that  is 
presided  over  by  his  charming  wife 
and  their  three  daughters. 
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\  Passenger  plane  in 
Right  over  Mt.  Hood 


cJfrfap  Making 

In  the  Modern  Manner 


as 
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VERY  flying 
man  who  has 
ever  "high 
tailed"  his 
plane  cross  country 
knows  the  thrill  of* 
picking  up  land  marks 
and  learning  the  topog- 
raphy of  the  territory 
over  which  he  flies. 
But  even  among  them 
there  are  few  who 
have  ever  seen  the  ter- 
rain as  the  aerial  pho- 
tographer and  map  maker  see  it  when 
they  are  photographing  various  sections 
of  Mother  Earth's  physiognomy  for  com- 
mercial uses  or  for  war! 

What  they  see  is  something  far  differ- 
ent than  that  which  pilot  or  passengers 
observe  from  their  magic  carpet  in  the 
skies.  Everything  appears  to  be  truly 
topsy-turvy.  When  the  huge  cameras 
with  their  12-inch  lenses  are  pointed 
straight  down,  the  majestic  mountains 
simply  flatten  out  like  melted  ice  cream 
cones.  Canyons  jammed  to  their  pre- 
cipitous walls  with  smashing  white  water 
become  irregular  dark  shadows,  rimmed 
in  lighter  shades  and  bisected  by  silver 
lines.  Forests  look  like  masses  of  round 
green  gobs.  Gone  are  the  fine  spired  firs 
whose  towering, 200  foot  high  tips  appear 
so  impressive  from  the  ground. 

Cities  turn  into  squat  squares;  boule- 
vards into  slender  threads — and  as  for 


or 


the  Aerial 
er  Sees  from 


What 
Mapp 

the  'Top  Side  Down 
"By 

Fred  W.  Vincent 


imperial  man,  he  sim- 
ply cannot  be  seen  at 
all!  To  the  layman  it 
is  all  very  confusing, 
as  the  accompanying 
illustrations  show.  To 
the  aerial  map  maker, 
however,  it  is  as  clear 
as  crystal — the  photo- 
graph a  tool  by  which 
he  surveys  vast  and 
ofttimes  inaccessible 
lands  —  and  provides 
engineering  data  of  in- 
estimable value  for  mankind's  construc- 
tive enterprises. 

Skimming  anywhere  from  a  mile  and 
a  quarter  to  more  than  two  miles  above 
the  ground,  he  and  his  argus-eyed  cam- 
era "shoot"  timber  lands,  mountains, 
canyons,  rivers  and  cities.  Each  "shot" 
engraves  on  his  negatives  more  than  a 
square  mile  of  land  below.  Over  the 
roughest  country  he  travels,  making 
pictures  by  scores  while  the  plane 
thunders  forward  more  than  a  hundred 
miles  an  hour. 

He  accomplishes  in  minutes  what  it 
takes  ground  crews  weeks  to  achieve. 
From  his  aerie  perch  his  giant  camera 
sees  all  and  reaching  downward  thou- 
sands of  feet  gathers  in  and  visualizes 
every  bit  of  the  topography  and  what  it 
contains.  All  is  done  so  perfectly  and 
accurately,  that  draftsmen  later  can 
build  the  maps  we  all  know  well  and  to 
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them  add  the  actual  photographs  so  any  desired  section  can 
be  seen  and  studied  at  leisure  in  comfortable  city  offices. 

AND  here  another  scientific  instrument  comes  to 
their  aid.  The  old  fashioned  stereopticon — the 
kind  so  popular  in  the  gay  nineties — is  its  daddy. 
But  the  modern  stereopticon  of  map  makers 
doesn't  resemble  its  papa  at  all.  It  is  a  three- 
foot  long  contraption  with  two  mirrors  set  at 
angles  below  the  eye  line.  Two  photographs 
taken  vertically  from  the  airof  thesamesec- 
tion  are  placed  below.    In  an  instant  the 
photographs  change.  They  become  alive. 
The  flatness  disappears.  Mountains  popup; 
canyons  dig  down;  the  firs  again  are  mas- 
sive spires;  the  squat  squares  flare  up  as  tall 
buildings.  "How  come?"  exclaims  the  lay- 
man. 

"Easy,"  replies  the  aerial  mapping  man. 
"The  pictures  overlap.  Both  are  views  of  the 
same  land  taken  from  slightly  changed  posi- 
tions. This  gives  you  two  angles  of  vision  and 
the  image  registers  as  one  on  your 
brain.  Therefore  you  see  the  coun- 
try below  as  it  really  is — with  its 
depths,  its  heights,  its  rivers  and 
its  plains.   Shut  one  eye,  or  take 
out  one  photograph,  and  again 
everything  is  flat." 

But  there  is  nothing  flat  about 
them  to  timber  owners  who  want 
to  know  just  where  and  how  much 
timber  they  actually  own.  It  is 
most  interesting  to  water  power 
concerns  who  seek  dam  sites  and 
want  to  know  the  best  locations 
and  the  sources  of  their  power 
creating  streams.   They  are  most 


Above:  A  view  of  the  Cas- 
cade Locks  and  Rapids  in  the 
gorge  of  the  Columbia  River 
in  Oregon,  as  seen  by  a  pilot 
flying  above  it. 

Below:  Same  view  as  seen 
by  the  aerial  mapper  and  his 
camera.  Strip  near  bottom 
is  the  ship  canal  and  locks. 
Line  across  river  is  the  bridge 
connecting  with  the  Ever- 
green Highway  on  the  Wash- 
ington shore,  and  the  Colum- 
bia River  Highway  on  the 
Oregon  shore.  White  lines  in 
center  are  the  rapids  of  the 
river.  Irregular  lines  seen  in 
illustration  have  been  pro- 
duced by  cutting  up  various 
pictures  to  make  a  single 
composite. 


absorbing  to  builders  of  highways, 
logging  roads,  railroads,  and  power 
lines,  because  they  show  the  best 
routes,  and  the  most  inexpensive, 
through  the  great  forests  and  high 
mountains.  To  them  the  aerial 
mapper  with  his  crazy  pictures  is  a 
high  flier  well  worth  cultivating 
and  a  means  of  securing  engineer- 
ing data  at  far  less  cost  and  far 
more  quickly  than  it  has  hitherto 
been  possible. 

Men  and  sweating  pack  animals 
no  longer  have  to  brave  the  deep 
snows  seeking  mountain  passes; 
instead  the  engineers  hop  into  a 
comfortably  heated  cabin,  and  the 
gasoline  bird  that  burst  his  egg  a 
scant  25  years  ago  flits  there  and 
back  between  breakfast  time  and 
lunch.  The  camera  reduces  all  the  wilderness  to  prosaic 
pictures.  Without  so  much  as  a  scratch  from  a 
blackberry  thorn  the  route  is  "discovered"  in  a  steam- 
heated  drafting  room  perhaps  a  thousand  miles  away 
from  the  actual  place  where  the  darn  thing  is  located. 

But  how  are  maps  made?  That  can  be  simply  ex- 
plained, but  it  isn't  simple — instead  it  requires  the 
highest  type  of  engineering  and  flying  skill. 

First,  a  heavy  ship  powered  with  motors  that  won't 
"cut  out"  and  force  fliers  down  on  some  jagged  peak  is 
chosen.  It  must  be  a  steady  flier  and  one  easy  to  keep 
on  an  even  keel.  A  large  round  hole  is  cut  through  the 
bottom  of  the  fuselage  in  the  front  cockpit.  This  is  for 
the  camera  to  glare  through  as  it  rests  on  a  movable 
frame. 

"LTERE  the  navigator  and  his  photographer  are  lo- 
-■-  cated.  Behind  them  is  the  pilot  in  his  own  cock- 
pit. And  he,  poor  fellow,  just  like  his  companions  for- 
ward, doesn't  have  a  chance  to  enjoy  the  scenery. 
While  the  navigator  charts  the  course,  the  photographer 
keeps  the  camera  clicking  out  pictures,  one  every  few 
seconds,  and  his  eye  is  fastened  steadily  on  two  spirit 
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count 
cru 


Illustrations  courtesy 
Continental  Airways — Portland 


levels  which  tell  him  that  the 
camera  is  photographing  as  nearly 
vertically  to  the  ground  as  is 
humanly  possible. 

The  pilot  likewise  has  his  optics 
glued  on  his  instrument  board. 
There  is  no  time  to  stick  his  head 
over  the  side  for  a  hasty  glance. 
The  ship  must  stay  on  her  course; 
she  must  be  held  steadily  on  level 
wings,  and  the  same  altitude  must 
be  maintained. 

Thus  back  and  forth  the  big  bird 
swoops,  until  all  the  desired  terri- 
tory is  photographed  and  the  un- 
known land  has  been  "tied  back" 
to  the  starting  point  so  there  can 
be  no  "laps",  as  unphotographed 
sections  are  called.  The  remainder 
of  the  job  is  done  in  the  drafting 

rooms.  Here  each  numbered  photograph  is  "centered." 
A  circle  is  drawn  around  some  object  that  appears  in 
three  photographs.  Thus  the  relationship  between  the 
various  photographs  is  established.  Lines  to  bring  them 
into  proper  orientation  are  projected  and  then  things  are 
ready  for  map  making. 

The  map  making  work  is  done  on  standard  drafting 
tables  with  the  usual  instruments.  Only  one  additional 
tool  is  required.  It  consists  of  an  ordinary  piece  of  window 
glass  set  flush  with  the  level  of  the  drafting  board  with  a 
cut  out  under  it  for  an  electric  light  bulb.  The  bulb  pro- 
vides sufficient  light  to  allow  draftsmen  to  draw  the  lines 
for  watercourses,  roads,  etc.  onto  their  tracing  papers 
directly  and  accurately  from  fhe  photographs. 

TF  desired  the  photographs  can  be  cut  up  and  pasted 
together  to  make  a  complete  photographic  map  of  the 
territory,  or  the  watercourses,  roads,  cities,  forests,  etc., 
can  be  laid  out  exactly  as  they  appear  in  ordinary  maps. 
But  there  is  one  difference — a  most  important  one.  On 
the  maps  there  are  numerous  circles,  with  dots  in  the 
middle.  Each  is  numbered,  and  each  number  refers  back 
to  a  specific  photograph  that  shows  exactly  what  the 


ry  is  at  that  point.  So  all  the  engineers,  the  timber 
isers,  or  land  classification  experts  need  to  do  is  to  haul 
out  a  stereopticon,  stick  the  pictures  under  the  glass 
and  take  a  look,  just  as  though  they  were  anchored 
in  a  balloon  above  the  actual  land  itself. 
Easy!  You'll  say  so  if  you've  ever  been  a  stake 
artist  or  transit  man  in  mountain  or  timbercoun- 
try.  A  time  saver — compare  it  with  that  old 
two  mile  an  hour  grind,  the  regulation  gait 
for  man  and  pack  mule  on  hilly  trails.  In- 
valuable! An  all-embracing  actual  view  of 
every  tree,  crag  and  creek  for  miles  around 
reduced  to  bits  of  paper  less  than  a  square 
foot  in  width.  Convenient — The  most  in- 
j         accessible    country    ready    for  instant 
visualization  neatly  packed  in  office  files. 
Letblizzards  roarandcanyons  pile  high  with 
snows.  Men  don't  have  to  fight  those  drifts. 
The  route  can  be  found — the  broad  outlinesof 
great  developments  can  be  worked  out  in  com- 
fortable offices.  Aerial  mapper  makes  it  possible. 
Heigh,  Ho!  Too  bad — but  this  life's  getting  soft. 

The  romantic  young  engineer 
with  muscles  of  steel  and  the 
urge  to  conquer  the  wilds  now 
hasn't  much  on  the  rheumatic 
old  boy  who  is  wise  enough  to 
seek  high  adventurein  the  skies 
— and  ground  data  from  the 
same  vantage  point. 

But  there's  no  time  for  com- 
ment. Here  I  am  in  Portland. 
I've  got  to  go  to  Seattle  this 
afternoon.  This  must  be  in  San 
Francisco  for  Sunset  by  Sun- 
set. So  I'm  off  to  hop  my  plane 
— and  this  goes  AIRMAIL! 


Above:  This  picture  shows 
breakers  as  seen  from  the 
cockpit  of  an  airplane  and  is  a 
view  of  Seaside,  Oregon. 
Aerial  photographs  taken  from 
an  angle  are  called  obliques. 

Below:  Here  is  produced  a 
futurist  effect,  and  is  not  a 
a  series  of  rugged  mountain 
ranges  as  one  would  believe 
at  first  glance.  If  you  study 
the  picture  closely,  you  will 
observe  that  the  white  lines 
which  appear  as  snow  covered 
ranges,  are  in  reality  ocean 
breakers  rushing  in  from  the 
Pacific  Ocean  onto  a  strip  of 
sandy  beach.  The  heavy 
black  band  running  into  the 
white  line  is  a  stream  entering 
into  the  ocean  while  the  gray 
mass  is  the  beach  itself. 
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^N^O  wonder  the  college  youngster  demands  a  1929-model  den. 
when  it  embodies  simplicity,  comfort,  color  and  life.  Plain  walls 
and  carpet  form  an  appropriate  background  for  the  new  furniture 
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IT  is  plainly  evident  that  a 
new  style  in  decorative  art  is 
being  developed  in  all  fields  of 
design.  People  who  shop  for  the 
latest  thing,  the  newest  vogue,  and 
"that  which  is  being  used  today"  are 
thrilled  with  the  products  shown  in  the 
larger   furniture   stores   of  our  counm 
These  articles   are  so  different   from  the 
stereotype,  so  far  away  from  the  recognized 
period  styles  that  one  scarcely  knows  how  to 
furnish  a  room  with  them,  much  less  combine 
them  with  existing  furnishings.  There  are  few  defi- 
nitely modernistic  homes  in  which  this  contemporary 
furniture  is  logically  at  home.  The  American  architect, 
Frank  Lloyd  Wright,  has  experimented  for  many  years 
with  this  type  of  house  and  is  making  an  earnest  attempt 
to  express  our  sophisticated  age  in  domestic  architecture. 

Modern  Art  furniture  is  not  a  "mushroom"  growth.  On 
the  contrary,  it  has  been  developing  for  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  and  was  seen  very  clearly  in  a  Viennese  exhibi- 
tion of  furniture  and  decorative  art  at  the  St.  Louis  Expo- 
sition in  1904.  It  was,  however,  the  Paris  Exposition  of 
1925  which  focused  public  attention  on  the  fact  that  there 
was  a  new  school  of  design  in  existence  and  with  that  as 
an  impetus,  artists  from  all  countries  began  to  develop 
this  new  trend  in  interior  decoration  with  definite  de- 
liberacy.  The  aim  of  Modern  Art  is  to  express  this  age 
through  the  medium  which  is  employed,  for  just  as  the 
character  of  people  of  various  ages  may  be  seen  in  the 
household  furniture  which  they  designed  and  made,  so 
future  generations  should  be  able  to  look  upon  the  prod- 
ucts of  today  and  tell  exactly  what  our  aims,  aspirations 


A  r  t 


erne 


and    philosophy    of   life  were. 
In  general,  the  new  furniture  is 
very  plain.   It  lacks  moldings,  carv- 
ings and  any  superfluous  decoration. 
Long  straight  lines  or  sweeping  graceful 
curves  comprise  the  outlines  of  the  struc- 
tures; while,  for  embellishment,  articles  rely 
on  beautiful  wood  veneers  of  wondrous  figure 
and  color,  or  upon  painted  surfaces.  Bright 
clear  colors  are  used,  frequently  in  combination 
with  silver,  black,  or  gold.  Tables  may  have  glass 
or  mirror  tops.  Small  tables  are  often  made  of  metal 
and  glass  exclusively,  and  some  of  the  very  smartest 
breakfast  room  suites  are  carried  out  entirely  in  these 
two  materials  with  perhaps  bright  cushions  on  the  chair 
seats  to  give  color  and  afford  comfort.  In  addition,  mar- 
ble, onyx,  and  metal  are  used — the  latter  always  brightly 
polished,  the  newest  finish  being  chromium  plated. 

Our  best  designers  put  utility  first  in  planning  this  fur- 
niture for  a  decorative  scheme.  Their  motto  is  "form 
follows  function."  Consequently,  every  article  made 
must  be  definitely  utilitarian  and  possible  of  execution  by 
machinery  at  a  reduced  cost.  This  same  idea  was  back 
of  the  William  Morris  School  fifty  years  ago  in  England 
when  increased  machinery  allowed  furniture  to  be  turned 
out  very  quickly  and  cheaply,  but  with  a  consequent  loss 
in  artistry.  William  Morris  sensed  this  and  earnestly 
strove  to  improve  design,  by  simplifying  it.  This  same 
tenet  holds  good  in  the  Modernistic  school  and  we  are 
journeying  toward  the  very  desirable  goal  of  simplicity 
combined  with  utility,  in  an  artistic  manner. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  younger  generation  who 
thrill  when  thev  see  rooms  decorated  in  the  Modernistic 
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manner.  The  style 
really  seems  to 
strike  a  respondent 
chord  in  their  be- 
ings. They  vibrate 
first  of  all  to  its 
color,  secondly  to 
its  simplicity,  and 
thirdly,  to  its  prac- 
ticability. No  won- 
der that  the  modern 
youth  demands  a 
bedroom  or  a  den 
decorated  in  this 
style.  And  no  mat- 
ter what  may  be 
the  type  of  house, 
our  decorators  feel 
that  such  a  room  is 
not  only  possible, 
hut  highly  desir-  M 
able.  Small  phys- 
ical   changes  may 

have  to  be  made,  such  as  repapering  or  painting,  but 
when  correct  rugs,  draperies  and  furnishings  are  assem- 
bled in  this  room  and  the  door  is  closed  on  old  Colonial, 
Spanish,  or  any  other  type  of  furniture,  this  youth's 
sanctum  is  distinctly  of  the  year  1929  in  which  he  lives 
and  expresses  himself. 

A  room  may  be  made  modern  at  a  small  cost.  Not  all 
modern  art  furniture  is  inexpensive,  but  good  pieces  may 
be  obtained  at  the  same  price  as  other  types  of  furnish- 
ings. The  illustrations  show  some  of  the  simpler  treat- 
ments, particularly  for  den  and  bedroom.  Instead  of  the 
regular  bed,  an  upholstered  box  spring  is  mounted  on  a 
wood  base  and  covered  with  a  smart  striped  fabric,  or  one 
of  the  new  upholstery  materials  which  can  be  obtained 
easily.  It  is  then  put  against  the  wall  and  piled  with 
large  pillows  covered  in  different  bright  colored  fabrics. 
It  thus  serves  the  purpose  of  sofa  in  the  day-time  and  bed 


A  modern  bedroom,  with  plain  gray  walls, 
painted  green  furniture,  lavender  voile  curtains 


at  night.  One  or 
two  large  easy 
chairs  form  a  defi- 
nite part  of  a  mod- 
ern room  as  relaxa- 
tion is  necessary  in 
this  strenuous  age. 
These  chairs  will  be 
lower  than  the  older 
models  just  as  the 
automobile  seat  is 
lower  and  conse- 
quently more  com- 
fortable. With  the 
lower  chair  must 
necessarily  go  the 
lower  tables.  A 
great  number  of 
these  are  designed 
|  with  shelves  on 
_  which  to  place 
books,  ash  trays,  or 
other  articles.  A 
series  of  shelves  called  a  stack  makes  a  most  useful  article 
for  books,  magazines  and  ornaments  according  to  the 
function  of  the  room.  If  a  dressing  chest  is  needed  it 
should  be  plentifully  supplied  with  drawers — many  shal- 
low ones — which  are  far  more  useful  than  two  or  three 
huge  deep  ones. 

A  smart  effect  for  the  floors  is  obtained  by  the  use  of 
plain  carpeting.  Any  color  is  good  as  long  as  there  is 
harmony  among  the  various  hues  employed  in  the  room. 
Ultra-smart  rooms  may  have  black  carpet. 

It  is  quite  possible  to  combine  new  furnishings  with  old 
if  care  is  exercised  in  selecting  pieces  which  bear  some 
relationship.  Especially  is  this  the  case  with  the  latest 
designs,  for  there  is  a  conservatism  and  a  restraint  seen 
in  the  newest  exhibitions  which  allow  many  pieces  to  be 
combined  with  Sheraton,  Hepplewhite,  Empire,  and  even 
Duncan  Phyfe  furniture  with  entirely  h;;ppy  results. 


A  modern  room  showing  a  very  practical  light  maple  dress- 
ing table.  The  large  chair  is  upholstered  in  black  satin 
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Home  in  the  Suburbs 


FOR  the  present  day  home 
builder  in  the  city,  the 
problem  of  plumbing  is  par- 
tially solved.  But  this  prob- 
lem of  plumbing  and  the  disposal 
of  household  waste  presents  itself 
with  added  force  to  him  who  builds 
beyond  sewer  systems  and  the 
twice  a  week  call  of  the  garbage 
man.  An  establishment  such  as  the 
one  we  are  considering,  located  be- 
yond the  city  must  of  necessity  be  able  to  care  for  itself. 
This  subject  of  disposal  of  waste  was  studied  most  care- 
fully by  the  owner  and  his  wife  who  included  in  their  in- 
vestigations the  plumbing,  the  plumbing  fixtures  and 
some  of  the  problems  that  present  themselves  in  the 
proper  use  and  care  of  these  fixtures. 

The  manufacturers  of  plumbing  fixtures  today  are  con- 
tinually improving  them  both  from  a  standpoint  of  use 
and  of  beauty;  im- 
provement  in 
shape,  color  and 
supplies,  as  the 
metal  parts  are 
called.  A  decided 
effort  today  i°,  be- 
ing made  to  make 
the  bathroom  and 
its  fixtures  both 
beautiful  and  easy 
to  care  for. 

Before  undertaking  the  sel 
tion  of  the  fixtures  themselves, 
however,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donnell 
had  several  interviews  with  the 
architect  and  the  plumbing  con- 
tractor and  listed  their  findings 
somewhat  as  follows. 

Four  requirements  of  sanitary 
plumbing: 

All  waste  must  be  removed 
promptly,  rapidly,  and  complete- 
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ly;  there  must  be  no  return  of  waste 
either  as  a  gas,  a  liquid  or  a  solid; 
the  system  must  be  clean  through- 
out; system  must  be  so  graded  that 
there  is  no  place  for  waste  to  lodge; 
there  must  be  no  possibility  of  the 
drainage  contaminating  the  water 
supply. 

To  insure  all  these  it  is  necessary 
that  the  materials  used  be  sound, 
the  workmanship  of  the  best,  the 
arrangement  of  the  system  simple  and  easily  accessible, 
the  traps  safe,  the  ventilation  of  the  system  thorough  and 
each  flushing  efficient.  There  should  be  an  absence  of 
complicated  mechanical  devices,  and  noise.  The  system 
should  be  economical  in  the  use  of  water,  protected  from 
low  temperatures  with  their  menace  of  freezing,  and  of 
course  should  be  durable,  convenient,  positive  and,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  self  cleansing.  These  are  essentials. 

To  secure  the 
above 
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require- 
ments,  only  the 
best  of  workman- 
ship and  materials 
should   be  used; 
and    the  money 
used  to  obtain 
them  is  well  spent. 
A  leaky  pipe  con- 
cealed in  wall  or 
ceiling  can  cause 
a  loss  to  the  owner  that  is  many 
times  larger  than  the  cost  of  good 
material  and  workmanship. 

In  locating  the  plumbing  fixtures 
care  should  be  taken  to  group  them 
as  much  as  possible;  bath  rooms  on 
the  second  floor  should  come  over 
those  on  the  first  floor  or  over  the 
kitchen.  In  a  house  framed  in  tim- 
ber the  location  of  the  plumbing 
pipes  often  leads  to  disastrous  cut- 
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ting  of  the  structural  frame 
work  or  a  complicated  ar- 
rangement of  the  piping, 
neither  of  which  is  desirable. 

Outside  of  the  house  there 
must  be  some  means  of  dis- 
posal of  waste:  i.  e.,  sewer 
system,  sep*tic  tank,  or  cess- 
pool. Because  of  the  distance 
from  town  the  first  is  out  of 
the  question,  and  due  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  good  well 
on  the  property  which  sup- 
plies both  the  house  and  the 
grounds  the  last  is  too  apt  to 
contaminate  it.  The  septic- 
tank  is  by  far  the  best  way 
of  handling  the  problem.  It 

may  be  described  as  a  set  of  three  underground  chambers 
into  which  the  sewage  is  discharged.  The  first  chamber 
receives  the  sewage  where  it  is  subjected  to  the  action  of 
bacteria  which  break  it  down  and  liquefy  it.  It  then  passes 
to  the  second  chamber  where  the  action  of  the  bacteria  is 
further  continued.  From  there  it  passes  to  the  third  or 
discharge  chamber  from  which  it  flows  to  a  system  of 

f)ipes  laid  near  the  surface  of  the  ground  which  permit  the 
iquid,  now  nearly  purified,  to  escape.  This  system  can 
very  well  be  run  through  an  orchard  and  in  this  case  that 
is  done.  An  incinerator  is  installed  in  the  toolroom  for  the 
destruction  of  garbage,  cuttings  and  waste  from  the 
garden. 

nPHE  house  has  been  placed  on  the  highest  part  of  the 
grounds  which  here  slope  south  and  east  from  the  road 
toward  the  bluff".  The  service  portion  of  the  house  is 
nearest  the  public  road  though  it  does  not  open  on  it  but 
on  the  service  court. 

The  main  entrance,  while  it  faces  toward  the  road  is 
screened  from  it  by  planting  and  a  wall.  It  is  customary 
practice  to  consider  as  a  separate  unit  a  living  room  which 
is  not  approximated  in  size  by  any  other  room  in  the 
house.  In  this  instance  the  living  room  forms  a  separate 
wing  with  its  long  axis  east  and  west.  The  big  window  at 
the  west  commands  a  view  to  seaward,  while  the  doors 
and  windows  in  the  south  wall  overlook  the  terrace  and 
garden  with  a  wide  sweep  of  coast  and  ocean.  From  the 


Architect's  Problem 

F3.milV    ^'r'  :lm'  ^'rs-  1  '•  '>a'K°  Donnell,  a  boy  and  girl 
'  /in  college,  and  one  boy  in  high  school.  Two 

women  servants  and  two  men  who  take  care  of  the  grounds. 

Special    Problem    Mr-.  Donnell  is  a  mining 
I  engineer  whose  practice  is 

wholly  consulting.  Therefore  it  is  possible  to  have  his  office  at 
home.  Extra  garage  space  was  needed  to  care  for  the  cars  of 
clients  and  guests. 

Construction  Timber'  stucc?  ind  English 

type.  Roof  of  shingle  tiles. 


dining  room  and  breakfast 
room  the  sunny  southeast 
gardens  and  orchard  are  seen 
with  glimpses  of  the  sea  be- 
yond. The  bedrooms  com- 
mand a  sweeping  view  of  the 
sea,  the  distant  mountains, 
and  nearby  the  garden. 

The  space  under  the  roof 
offers  a  wonderful  attic  and 
is  reached  by  a  disappearing 
stair  located  in  the  hall  ceil- 
ing. This  stair  when  in  use  is 
a  real  one  with  a  handrail  and 
is  in  no  sense  a  ladder.  When 
not  in  use  it  is  pushed  up  into 
the  attic  and  a  door  on  the 
back  of  the  stair  closes  the 
hatch.  These  stairs  are  so  made  that  a  child  can  operate 
them  with  ease  and  safety. 

rTPHIS  house  is,  of  course,  larger  than  the  majority  of 
*  those  built  in  the  cities.  The  reason  is  that  the  home 
one  dreams  of  building  in  the  hills,  perhaps,  or,  like  this 
one,  on  a  bluff  overlooking  the  ocean,  must  ordinarily  be 
large  enough  to  house  sufficient  help  to  keep  the  place  in 
good  condition. 

There  are  a  number  of  excellent  features  about  this 
home  that  might  very  nicely  be  incorporated  in  a  less  pre- 
tentious house.  The  built-in  wardrobes  in  all  of  the  bed- 
rooms, with  plenty  of  shallow  drawers  as  well  as  vertical 
space  in  which  to  hang  wearing  apparel,  are  to  be  highly 
recommended.  There  are  numerous  closets  for  all  sorts  of 
purposes — for  coats,  brooms,  linens,  woolens — even  a 
fireproof  vault  for  the  office,  to  guard  valuable  papers. 

Circulation,  which  was  discussed  in  a  previous  article, 
has  been  adequately  provided  for  in  this  house.  The  liv- 
ing room,  for  example,  can  be  reached  from  the  dining 
room  or  directly  from  the  vestibule,  and  from  the  terrace 
as  well  through  French  windows.  All  portions  of  the 
house  connect  freely  with  the  vestibule  below  and  the 
sitting  hall  above. 

Plenty  of  bathrooms  are  also  provided.  The  number  of 
baths  that  should  be  installed,  like  the  number  of  bed- 
rooms and  the  size  of  refrigerator  selected,  depends 
upon  the  size  of  the  household  and  the  scale  of  living. 


W ord  About  the 
Plot  Plan 

'JpHIS  house  was  designed  for 
an  irregular  plot  of  ground 
lying  on  top  of  a  bluff  border- 
ing the  ocean.  The  highway 
bounds  one  side  of  the  property 
which  is  of  about  two  acres. 
The  property  slopes  from  the 
highway  to  the  top  of  the  bluff. 
Everything  has  been  included  in 
the  landscaping  which  would 
provide  comfort  and  outdoor 
pleasure  for  the  whole  family. 
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Trees  and  Shrubs 


(TfotIJL/ Astern  Gardens 


THE  Pacific  coast,  be- 
cause of  the  equable 
conditions  prevailing 
in  many  regions,  lends 
itself  very  remarkably  to  the 
creating  of  unusual  land- 
scape effects  through  the  use 
of  both  native  flora  and  of 
exotic  trees,  shrubs,  tropical, 
and  sub-tropical  plants  ob- 
tained from  all  over  the  world. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  variety  is  to  be  found  in  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  Region,  Los  Angeles,  and  Santa  Barbara, 
but  in  most  regions  along  the  Pacific  coast  a  greater 
number  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers  can  be  grown  than  in 
the  same  latitudes  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Most  of  the  shrubs  employed  in  foundation  plantings 
about  residences  and  public  buildings  in  California  are 
exotics  (not  native),  although  the  California  Redwood, 
Toyon,  Madrona,  California  Cherry,  California  Big  Tree, 
many  species  of  Pine  and  Spruce,  and  the  like,  are  rapidly 
coming  into  favor  for  use  as  specimen  tiees  or  for  group- 
ing. There  are  many  fine  native  shrubs  like  the  Ceano- 
thus  (California  Lilac),  Cascara  Shrub,  Manzanita,  Fre- 
montia,  Azaleas  and  Rhododendrons,  Carpenteria  (Tree 
Anemone),  Flowering  Currant  and  Gooseberry,  Mahonia 
pinnata,  Huckleberry,  which  group  well  with  exotics 
having  similar  texture  of  leaves,  and  which  are  well 
adapted  for  use  in  the  wild  and  naturalistic  garden. 

Trees  and  shrubs  according  to  their  texture  of  foliage 
are  placed  generally  in  four  or  five  classes.  The  botanical 
classification  is  a  little  different,  but  in  landscape  work 
we  are  more  concerned  with  the  foliage  and  shapes  of 
trees  and  shrubs  than  we  are  about  the  classification 
according  to  the  organs  and  forms  of  flowers.  However, 
we  do  note  the  colors  of  flowers  and  their  general  charac- 
ters when  grouping  shrubs.  A  tree,  shrub,  or  flowering 
plant,  aside  from  its  common  name  which  frequently  is 
indefinite  and  may  apply  to  more  than  one  individual, 
always  has  two  names,  sometimes  a  third  varietal  name. 
Take  for  instance  the  shrub  Pyracantha  crenulata,  com- 
monly known  as  the  Chinese  Evergreen  Hawthorn. 
Pyracantha  is  the  genus,  corresponding  to  the  name 
[ones  in  Tom  Jones,  while  crenulata,  relating  to  the  den- 
tate margin  of  the  leaf,  is  the  species,  corresponding  to 
Tom.  All  species  within  a  genus  have  the  same  kind  of 
flower,  but  may  or  may  not  have  the  same  kind  of  foliage. 
The  forms  of  the  different  species  may  vary,  too.  All  of 
these  conditions  make  the  grouping  of  trees  and  shrubs,  a 
most  interesting  and  profitable  study.  Usually,  most  spe- 
cies within  a  genus  group  well  together,  although  there 
are  some  notable  exceptions. 

"^TOW  that  we  understand  genus  and  species,  let  us 
consider  the  general  classes.  When  the  Easterner 
speaks  of  an  evergreen,  he  usually  means  the  coniferous 
evergreen,  like  the  pines,  spruces  and  firs.  The  coniferous 
evergreen  means  a  tree  bearing  cones,  either  small  or 
large;  the  foliage  is  either  needle-like  or  scale-like, 
except  in  a  few  conifers  —  the  Araucarias  —  that  have 
broad  leaves. 


A  Practical  Article 
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Landscaping  California  Homes 

by 

A.  M.  Woodman,  Landscape  Engineer 


But  with  a  Californian  an 
evergreen  usually  means  the 
broad  leaved  type  rather  than 
a  conifer,  because  the  former  is 
in  the  preponderance.  And  what 
a  wealth  of  evergreens  of  both 
kinds  California  possesses!  Lit- 
erally, every  quarter  of  the 
globe  has  contributed  trees 
and  shrubs,  in  some  instances, 
as  with  the  Acacia  and  Euca- 
lyptus, almost  transforming  the  landscape.  The  broad- 
leaved  evergreen  with  its  perennial  freshness,  its  fine  tex- 
ture of  leaves  exhibiting  varying  shades  of  green  through- 
out the  year,  its  lovely,  colorful  flowers,  in  some  species 
followed  by  brilliantly  colored  berries  in  autumn  and  ac- 
companied by  seasonal  coloration  of  the  leaves,  is  surely 
the  best  type  of  shrub  to  plant  about  the  foundations  of 
our  homes,  and  in  the  shrub  border.  Many  of  our  native 
trees  and  shrubs  are  broad-leaved  evergreens,  although 
the  rather  coarse  and  leathery  texture  of  some  kinds  pre- 
cludes them  from  grouping  with  exotics  possessing 
smooth  and  shiny  leaves.  The  oriental  conifers  mentioned 
above,  can  be  planted  to  great  advantage  with  broad- 
leaved  evergreens  having  small,  fine-textured  leaves. 

nPHE  third  class  consists  of  the  many  kinds  of  deciduous 
*  trees  and  shrubs  so  characteristic  of  the  East.  With 
us,  many  of  these  trees  and  shrubs  are  only  half-de- 
ciduous, due  to  the  genial  climate  of  certain  regions  in 
California,  although  along  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
State  and  in  Oregon  and  Washington  they  behave  very 
much  as  trees  and  shrubs  do  in  the  East.  Many  deciduous 
trees  make  splendid  specimens  for  lawn  plantings,  but 
the  majority  of  deciduous  shrubs  should  be  used  in  rear 
garden  plantings  where  their  rich  and  highly  colored 
blooms  in  spring  add  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  spring 
garden.  There  is  a  tender  association  with  bygone  days 
which  makes  us  want  to  include  in  our  gardens  the  chaste, 
white-flowered  Spiraeas,  the  brilliantly  colored  Weigelas, 
the  fragrant  Lilacs,  especially  the  newer  French  Hybrids, 
the  strong  and  virile,  snow-white  Deutzias,  the  golden 
Forsythias  and  Kerrias,  and  a  host  of  others.  The  Elms, 
Maples,  Oaks,  Sycamore  Plane,  Mountain  Ash,  White 
Ash,  Hawthorns,  Beech,  the  many  Flowering  Fruit  Trees 
— Japanese  Cherries,  North  American  and  Siberian  Crab- 
apples,  Red  and  Pink  Flowering  Peaches,  Flowering 
Almonds  with  their  delicately  tinted  blossoms,  Purple- 
leaved  Plums — are  excellent  for  use  as  specimen  trees,  for 
inserting  in  the  shrub  border  (giving  them,  of  course, 
plenty  of  room  in  which  to  develop  properly),  and  for 
planting  in  front  of,  or  between  conifers,  the  dark  green 
of  the  latter  furnishing  a  foil  for  the  lighter-tinted  leaves 
of  the  deciduous  trees.  In  regions  of  heavy  frosts,  many 
species  show  wonderful  colorations  of  leaves  in  fall.  In 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  Region  and  in  southern  California 
where  frosts  are  usually  not  heavy,  Snowballs,  Pome- 
granate, Persimmon,  Thunberg's  Barberry  and  other 
Barberries,  Cotoneasters,  are  some  shrubs  the  leaves  of 
which  turn  to  brilliant  colors  in  autumn,  regardless  of 
frosts.  (Pa/ms  are  discussed  on  page  60) 
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In  the  Shadow  of  a  Great  Tree 
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Designed  by 
Willa  Cloyes  Carmack 

[sunset  magazine 


J N  planning  the  garden  of  Mrs.  Allen  Freeman  of 
Berkeley,  the  landscape  architect  used  as  a  back- 
ground the  great  live  oaks  found  on  the  estate.  The 
photograph  above  shows  how  effectively  one  of  the 
great  patriarchs  guards  the  picturesque  garden  path. 
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FLOORING  the  Morrisons 


Humor,  Both  Good 
and  Bad,  Mixed  with 
Reliable  Information 
About  Various  Kinds 
of  Floors  and  How  to 
Take  Care  of  Them, 
Is  Handed  Out  by  — 

Jack  Harper 


THE  fellow  who  coined  the 
expression,  "Silence  is  gold- 
en," said  something.  If  he 
nrver  comes  forth  with  an- 
other remark  in  his  life,  he  still  de- 
serves to  go  down  in  history,  along 
with  the  authors  of  such  famous  say- 
ings as,  "They  shall  not  pass,"  and 
"Enclosed  find  check."  Silence  is 
golden;  or,  putting  it  another  way,  it 
pays  to  keep  your  mouth  shut.  How 
do  I  know?  Well,  listen: 

When  we — the  wife  and  I — first 
met  the  Morrisons,  I'll  have  to  admit 
that  I  was  rather  favorably  impressed 
with  them.  They  seemed  to  be  a 
mighty  nice  young  couple,  sociable 
without  getting  too  friendly,  and  able 
to  play  a  few  rubbers  of  bridge  and 
not  give  the  impression  that  they  fol- 
lowed it  up  with  a  snappy  four  rounds 
as  soon  as  they  were  alone.  We  saw  a 
lot  of  them  that  winter,  visiting  back 
and  forth. 

It  was  one  evening  when  they  were 
over  at  our  place  that  Herb  Morrison 
mentioned  they  were  going  to  build  a 
new  house;  and  right  there  was  where 
a  little  silence  on  my  part  would  have 
been  extremely  profitable.  But  in- 
stead of  remarking,  "Oh,  isn't  that 
just  dandy,"  and  passing  it  off,  I  had 
to  blurt  out  all  about  how  we  had 
built  two  houses  and  were  old  hands 
at  the  game. 

"Why,"  said  Clara  Morrison,  "then 
you're  just  the  person  to  give  us  a 


little  advice  about  the  floors.  Herb 
and  I  agree  that  floors  are  a  very  im- 
portant part  of  a  house,  and  we  don't 
want  to  make  any  mistakes." 

"Oh,  yes,"  I  said,  "floors  are  pretty 
important,  especially  in  the  upstairs 
rooms." 

"What  we  mean,"  Herb  came  in, 
"is  material  and  treatment.  Now 
what  is  your  advice — tile  or  composi- 
tion or  wooden  floors?" 

"That's  a  pretty  large  question  to 
answer,"  I  told  him.  "The  kind  of 
floor  depends  to  some  extent  upon  the 
general  architecture  of  your  house, 
and  to  a  much  greater  extent  upon  the 
room  in  which  it  is  to  go.  For  in- 
stance, you  probably  wouldn't  want  a 
wooden  floor  in  a  bath  room." 

"Oh,  we've  decided  to  use  tile  in  the 
bath  rooms,"  Clara  said,  "a  composi- 
tion floor  in  the  reception  hall,  and 
wood  in  the  rest  of  the  rooms.  But 
I'm  not  sure  that  we  understand  just 


what  is  the  best  kind  of  wood.  The 
contractor  explained  it,  but  it  was  all 
a  little  confusing — anyway,  to  me. 
He  mentioned  several  kinds." 

"Hard  woods  and  soft  woods?" 

"You  can't  use  soft  woods  for  an 
uncovered  floor,  can  you?"  Herb  in- 
quired. 

T  DID  a  little  quick  groping  in  the 
back  part  of  my  memory,  and 
managed  to  drag  out  a  fact. 

"Oh,  yes,  providing  you  select 
quarter-sawed  lumber.  You  see,  the 
way  the  boards  are  sawed  has  a  lot  to 
do  with  the  way  the  floor  wears. 
Quarter  sawing  produces  a  board  that 
doesn't  peel  or  sliver.  It  may  be  oiled, 
or  treated  the  same  as  hard  wood — 
that  is,  varnished,  or  stained  and 
shellacked,  and  waxed.  In  a  room 
where  the  paths  of  traffic  are  covered 
with  rugs,  it  is  quite  satisfactory.  Of 
course,  though,  hard  wood  wears 
much  better,  and  it  can  be  planed  off" 
and  rubbed  to  a  smoothness  impos- 
sible to  a  soft  wood. 

"But  whether  it  is  to  be  hard  wood 
or  soft,  see  to  it  that  your  floors  are 
laid  properly.  This  is  particularly 
important  when  you  live  near  the  sea- 
shore or  where  the  weather  is  likely  to 
be  damp.  Unless  correctly  laid,  damp- 
ness will  cause  a  floor  to  buckle — that 
is,  to  come  up  in  little  ridges  along  the 
seams.  Buckling  is  certainly  un- 
sightly in  an  uncovered  floor,  and 
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causes  excessive  wear  of  carpets  or 
rugs  along  the  raised  snots,  even  when 
the  floor  is  covered.  It  is  due  to  the 
woods  absorbing  moisture.  To  pre- 
vent that,  tell  your  builder  to  have 
boards  planed  on  the  under  side  as 
well  as  the  top;  also,  each  board 
should  be  about  one-sixteenth  of  an 
inch  narrower  on  the  under  side  to 
allow  for  expansion." 

"What  is  the  best  kind  of  hard 
wood?"  Clara  asked. 

"Personally,"  I  said,  "I  like  oak 
and  maple  too.  If  I  were  you,  I'd  have 
one  room  done  in  maple,  anyway. 
That  will  give  you  a  chance  to  speak 
of  it  as  up  in  maple's  room."  They 
didn't  seem  to  get  it,  so  I  went  on. 

HARDWOOD  gives  a  beautiful 
natural  finish  simply  by  applying 
a  filler,  allowing  it  to  dry,  and  then 
waxing.  And  one  advantage  of  a 
natural  finish  is  that  worn  spots  can 
be  touched  up  simply  by  applying 
wax,  while  with  a  varnished  or  shel- 
lacked floor,  the  entire  spot  must  be 
refinished.  After  all,  though,  finish  is 
a  matter  of  taste;  and  I've  noticed 
that  dark  stained  floors  seem  to  be  the 
tendency.  For  a  stained  floor,  a  good 
penetrating  stain  should  be  used  first, 
after  that  a  filler,  and  finally  a  very 
thin  coat  of  shellac.  When  the  shellac 
has  dried  thoroughly,  give  the  floor 
two  coats  of  wax  .  .  .  Let's  see, 
Herb,  you  bid  a  heart,  didn't  you,  or 
was  it  a  spade?" 

"I  wish  I  could  make  up  my  mind," 
Clara  said. 

"Oh,  I  thought  it  was  Herb's  bid." 
"It  is.  I  mean  I  wish  I  could  make 
up  my  mind  about  floors.  It's  an  al- 
most impossible  job  to  put  an  un- 
covered floor  in  good  condition,  once 
it  gets  spotted  and  stained." 

"Well,  it's  a  bit  of  work,  all  right," 
I  agreed,  "but  it's  not  impossible,  not 
even  difficult.  You  simply  remove  the 
finish  with  varnish  remover,  take  out 
the  stains  with  sandpaper  or  steel 
wool — or  you  can  take  them  out  with 
a  bleach — and  after  that  re-finish  just 
as  if  the  floor  were  new.  If  you  start 


out  right  with  a  floor,  though,  you'll 
never  have  to  do  that.  You  want  to 
prevent  the  floor  from  becoming 
spotted  and  stained  by  giving  it  a 
thorough  coating  of  paste  wax  at  the 
very  beginning.  After  that,  you'll 
only  have  to  use  the  paste  wax  once  or 
twice  a  year.  You  can  keep  the  floor 
clean  and  bright-looking  with  liquid 
wax." 

"Hut  both  kinds  of  wax  are  hard  to 
use,  aren't  they?  Don't  you  have  to 
get  down  on  your  hands  and  knees  to 
put  them  on?" 

"If  you  did,"  the  wife  said,  shooting 
me  a  quick  glance,  "you'd  be  hearing 
a  long  dissertation  on  the  superior  ad- 
vantages of  rag  carpets.  No,  you  can 
apply  both  kinds  of  wax  with  a  long- 
handled,  weighted  brush.  There  are 
brushes  which  hold  the  wax  right  in- 
side the  brush  itself,  and  feed  it  out 
automatically;  on  others,  you  apply 
the  wax  to  a  piece  of  gauze  on  the 
under  side  of  the  waxer,  protecting 
the  felt  polishing  surface  with  a  piece 
of  oil  cloth.  You  use  the  same  brush 
for   polishing.      They're   no  more 
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"I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing," 
Herb  remarked. 

"No,"  I  said,  "that  comes  in  higher 
mathematics." 

"Don't  pay  any  attention  to  him," 
the  wife  said.  "He's  trying  to  be 
smart.  A  friend  of  mine  has  an  elec- 
tric polisher — polishes  with  a  motor, 
you  know.  It's  perfectly  thrilling  to 
use,  and  makes  a  waxed  floor  gleam 
like  a  diamond." 

SPEAKING  of  diamonds,"  I 
said,  "I'll  bid  two  of  them," 
which  took  the  Morrisons  off  the  sub- 
ject of  floors  for  the  rest  of  the  even- 
ing. But  don't  think  they  abandoned 
it  entirely.  It  was  only  a  day  or  two 
later  that  I  met  Herb  on  the  street, 
and  his  first  question  was,  "How 
about  linoleum?" 

"Common  or  preferred?"  I  asked. 
"No,  no,  I  mean  regular  linoleum. 
You  see,  we've  just  about  decided  to 
use  it  for  the  sunroom  floor,  and  may- 
be for  one  other  room.  What  do  you 
think  about  it?" 

"I  think  the  floor  is  the  best  place 
for  it,"  I  said. 

"But  how  v/ould  we  have  to  take 
care  of  it?" 

"If  it's  a  plain  or  an  inlaid  linoleum, 
wax  it.  Take  care  of  it  just  as  you 
would  hardwood,  and  it  will  keep 
new-looking  indefinitely.  The  wax 
not  only  forms  a  protective  coating, 
but  also  seals  the  tiny  pores  so  that  the 
linoleum  doesn't  absorb  stains  and 
dirt.  Varnish  and  shellac  aren't  en- 
tirely satisfactory  because  the  lino- 
leum has  a  certain  amount  of  give  to 
it,  while  the  varnish  or  shellac  finishes 
haven't.  Sometimes  that  causes  them 
to  crack.  If  you're  using  a  printed 
linoleum,  however,  a  linoleum  var- 
nish, or  shellac,  is  the  finish  that 
should  be  applied  to  protect  pattern." 
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"It's  perfectly  thrilling  to 
use  the  electric  floor  waxer" 


trouble  than  a  dust  mop.  But  you 
should  try  an  electric  polisher!" 

"My,  can  you  polish  a  floor  with 
electricity?"  Clara  said. 

"Yes,"  said  I,  beginning  to  get  a  bit 
fed  up  on  the  subject,  "but  you've  got 
to  be  careful  to  use  a  good  grade  of 
electricity,  or  the  currents  get  into 
your  rugs." 
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"How  about  a  magnesite  composi- 
tion floor?  Would  you  wax  that?" 

"Yes,  wax  makes  an  excellent  fin- 
ish, if  the  floor  is  in  a  room  where 
water  is  not  likely  to  be  spilled  and 
left  standing  on  it.  Otherwise,  the 
best  plan  is  to  oil  it  occasionally  with 
a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  turpentine 
and  boiled  linseed  oil.  Rub  the  oil  in 
well;  then  about  an  hour  later,  wipe 
off"  the  oil  that  hasn't  been  absorbed. 
A  magnesite  composition  floor  is 
quite  porous,  and  needs  frequent  oil- 
ings  at  first.  Bear  that  in  mind,  and 
you'll  have  a  floor 
that  is  almost  im- 
pervious to  mois- 
ture and  stains. 
But  in  case  it  does 
get  a  stain  on  it — 
one  you  can't  re- 
move with  a  damp 
rag — you  can  take 
it  out  with  steel 
wool. 

"Oiling  also 
tends  to  bring  out 
the  natural  color 
of  the  composi- 
t  i  o  n  ;  and  I 
wouldn't  suggest 
anything    but  a 

natural  color  for  a  bathroom  or  kit- 
chen, or  any  room  where  the  floor 
must  be  kept  clean  with  a  damp  cloth. 
In  other  rooms,  magnesite  composi- 
tion with  an  added  coloring  pigment 
is  practicable  enough;  although  I've 
noticed  in  my  own  home  that  the 
color  has  a  tendency  to  become  lighter 
in  the  traffic  paths.  It  can  be  restored, 
though,  by  mixing  a  little  dry  paint, 
of  the  same  shade,  with  the  paste  wax 
when  you  wax  the  floor." 

OH,  yes;  and  one  thing  more.  Is 
it  true  that  a  magnesite  compo- 
sition floor  turns  white?" 

"Sometimes,  when  there  is  an  ex- 
cess of  chloride  in  the  material,  the 
chloride  appears  on  the  surface  of  the 
floor.  Wipe  it  off  with  a  rag.  It  will 
stop  after  a  time." 

"Thanks  a  lot.  I'll  remember 
that.  You  ought  to  go  in  the  busi- 
ness of  advising  new  home  builders, 
and  hang  up  a  sign,  'Information 
given  out.'  " 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "it  just  about  has 
given  out." 

But  he  didn't  take  the  hint.  For 
the  next  two  or  three  months  we 
served  as  bureau  of  household  hints 
for  the  Morrisons,  and  I  passed  out 
more  tips  on  home  equipment  than 
there  are  Southerners  in  Georgia. 
What  made  it  all  the  merrier  was 
the  fact  that  most  of  the  time  I  had 
to  look  up  the  information  they 
wanted.  A  fellow  can't  be  expected 
to  remember  everything;  and  be- 
sides,  they   asked  a  lot  of  fool 


questions  which  had  never  entered 
my  mind.  Having  set  myself  up  as  an 
expert,  I  had  to  make  good.  But  the 
strain  was  beginning  to  tell. 

"Why  don't  they  hire  an  archi- 
tect?" I  growled,  one  evening  after 
the  wife  had  spent  a  half  hour,  talking 
to  Clara  over  the  phone,  about  the 
best  kind  of  roofing. 

"They  have  an  architect.  But 
Clara  says  she  wants  to  get  everyone's 
opinion,  especially  people  who  have 
built  homes.  She  says  they  don't 
want  to  overlook  anything." 

"So    far  thev 


haven't,' 
"except 


I  said, 
the  fact 
that  maybe  we'd 
like  to  spend  an 
evening  without 
being  called  upon 
to  give  an  extem- 
poraneous lecture 
on  home  build- 
ing." 

The  climax 
came  one  evening 
when  the  wife  had 
invited  them  over 
for  a  few  games  of 
bridge,  and  they 
spent  the  whole 
evening  asking  us  about  furniture.  I 
kept  my  temper  until  Clara  corn- 


Three  Things  to 
Remember 

To  prevent  buckling,  have 
floor  boards  planed  on  underside 
as  well  as  top,  and  have  each 
board  about  1-16  inch  narrower 
on  the  underside  to  allow  for  ex- 
pansion. 

The  tendency  in  decorating  is 
toward  dark  floors. 

Use  floor  wax  on  wood,  plain 
or  inlaid  linoleum,  and  composi- 
tion floors;  use  a  linoleum  var- 
nish or  shellac  on  printed  lino- 
leum floors. 


menced  with  her  hundred-and-first, 
"Now  what  would  you  do — ,"  and 
then  I  came  back  with  a  sarcastic, 
"I'd  keep  still  and  play  bridge." 

The  wife  thought  that  was  going  a 
bit  too  far,  and  called  me  on  it  after 
the  Morrisons  had  gone. 

"You're  likely  to  insult  them,"  she 
said. 

"That's  impossible,"  I  answered. 
"They're  too  dumb  to  know  an  insult 
when  they  get  one." 

"Just  the  same,"  she  said,  "I'll  bet 
Clara  doesn't  call  me  up  any  more." 

But  she  did  call  up;  and  one  after- 
noon when  I  arrived  home,  I  found 
the  wife  fairly  bursting  with  the  news. 

"I've  seen  it,"  she  said. 

"Yeah?"  I  answered.  "Seen  what?" 

"Morrisons'  new  house.  And  it's 
perfect,  just  perfect — every  single  de- 
tail of  it.  The  Morrisons  are  not  as 
dumb  as  you  think.  They  asked  ques- 
tions of  everybody,  and  found  out 
more  about  building  and  furnishing  a 
home  than  we'd  find  out  if  we  built 
ten  houses.  When  I  saw  their  place, 
well,  it  just  made  me  sick  to  think  we 
hadn't  done  the  same  thing.  If  we  had 
gotten  as  much  information  as  the 
Morrisons  before  we  put  our  money 
into  this  house,  we  wouldn't  have  to 
remodel." 

""DEMODEL?"  I  gasped.  "Who 
said  we  were  going  to  remodel?" 
"I  did,"  said  the  wife,  "and  we're 
going  to  begin  asking  questions  right 
now." 

It  I  had  only  kept  my  mouth  shut 
in  the  first  place  .  .  .  Yes,  sir,  si- 
lence wrould  have  been  particularly 
golden  for  me. 

Editor's  Note:  Though  the  Harpers 
have  built  two  houses,  they  find  that 
they  have  made  a  few  errors  even  in 
the  second  one,  and  so  they  argu- 
mentative!}' set  about  improving  the 
weak  points  of  the  house  they  live  in. 
Next  month  Jack  and  "the  wife" 
learn  about  heating  plants  for  West- 
ern homes. 
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Stone  Walls 
Charming  Cottage  Make 


ONE  commonly  associates 
the  name  "cabin"  with  a 
house  built  of  logs.  How- 
ever, these  mountain 
abodes,  while  retaining  the  disrinc 
tion  of  cabins,  are  today  built  oi 
various  materials. 

Stone,  either  cobble,  split  or  the 
miscellaneous  pick-up  kind,  is  par- 
ticularly in  demand  just  now,  espe- 
cially if  it  is  obtainable  on  the  build- 
ing site  itself  or  near  by,  for  trans- 
portation of  materials  into  out-of- 
the-way  places  is  invariably  a  prob- 
lem to  be  reckoned  with. 

In  addition  to  its  attractiveness, 
stone  has  one  other  very  important 
point  in  its  favor  in  that  it  makes 
the  cabin  more  nearly  fireproof — 
always  a  big  asset  in  districts  where 
forest  fires  are  possible. 

The  attractive  cabin  home  pic- 
tured on  this  page  is 
built  of  cobblestone. 
Although  the  roof  is 
of  shingles,  one  of 
the  asbestos  roofing 
materials  on  the  mar- 
ket could  have  been 


Fear  of  Forest  Fires  is 
Lessened  When  the  Moun- 
tain Cabin  is  Built  of 
Fire  Retardant  Materials 

&  s 

PHOTOGRAPHED 
by 

Charles  Alma  Byers 


A  glance  at  this 
floor  plan  is  to 
realize  what  a 
comfortable  cab- 
in this  really  is. 


used,  lessening  danger  from  fire. 

The  cabin  is  particularly  well 
planned.  It  contains  four  rooms 
and  bath,  and  has  some  especially 
interesting  built-in  conveniences. 
The  living  room  opens  on  to  a 
walled  court,  and  is  most  attrac- 
tive with  its  fireplace  and  spacious 
windows.  There  is  an  excellent 
porch  across  the  rear  of  the  cabin, 
one  end  of  which  is  curtained  off 
for  open  air  sleeping  purposes. 
The  attached  garage  is  another 
convenient  feature. 

The  windows  in  this  cabin  are 
most  pleasant.  The  living  room 
and  the  dining  room,  with  their 
many  casement  windows,  are  vir- 
tually sunrooms.  And  when  the 
windows  are  open  the  whole  house 
becomes  a  great  open  porch. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
cabin  home  of  1929  is  a  far  cry 
from  the  shack  of  a  few  years  ago. 
The  modern  summer  home  is  con- 
venient, attractive  and  comfort- 
able. This  charming  cottage,  placed 
in  its  site  of  big  trees,  combines  all 
of  these  three  important  elements. 
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J^efs  Grow 

Anemones 


U  rges 


Sydney  B.  Mitchell 


f~\F  course  you  have  seen  anemones — those 
soft  colorful  cups  which  are  displayed  in 
western  flower  shops  in  early  spring.    If  you 
haven  t  thought  of  growing  them  in  your  garden, 
read  in  this  article  how  Mr.  Mitchell  does  it. 


A BOTANICAL  study  of  the 
anemone  family  would  show- 
that  these  relations  of  the 
buttercup  are  numerous  and 
well  scattered  over  the  world.  From 
a  horticultural  standpoint,  however, 
most  of  them  are  negligible,  for  here 
as  in  the  case  of  the  gladiolus  and  the 
iris  the  gardener  has  chosen  certain  of 
the  more  showy  members  and  by 
crossing,  selection  and  cultivation 
has  managed  to  improve  them  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  ideals,  which  are 
generally  toward  increased  size, 
roundness  of  petals,  diversity  of 
color,  and  doubling  of  the  flower. 
Consequently,  here  attention  will  be 
focussed  on  the  spring  windflowers, 
mainly  derivatives  of  A.  coronaria, 
and  the  fall  ones,  which  are  wholly 
varieties  of  A.  japonica. 

Southern  Europe  is  covered  with 
anemones  in  the  spring  months.  In 
time  it  may  be  that  our  Pacific  coast 
gardens  will  contain  many  of  them, 
and,  just  as  two  years  ago  I  found  a 
lovely  collection  of  the  native  hepati- 
cas — relatives  of  the  anemones — in  a 
very  individual  Ann  Arbor  garden,  so 
perhaps  an  enthusiast  in  California, 
Oregon,  Washington  or  British  Co- 
lumbia will  be  found  growing  the 
British  wood  anemone,  A.  nemorosa, 
the  blue  Grecian  windflower,  A. 
blanda,  the  starry  windflowers  of  the 
Riviera,  A.  stellata,  A.  fulgens,  and 
their  horticultural  varieties  such  as 
the  St.  Bavo  strain.    However,  in 


these  United  States  the  roots  are 
rarely  offered,  and  the  enthusiast 
may  have  to  raise  them  from  seed. 

For  the  general  gardener  it  is  for- 
tunate that  the  most  colorful  of  the 
spring  anemones  is  being  raised  com- 
mercially in  California.  These  forms 
of  A.  coronaria,  often  called  the  poppy 
anemone  from  its  resemblance  to  the 
single  form  of  that  flower,  come  in 
silvery  whites,  bright  reds,  clear 
blues,  and  a  range  of  pinks  and  laven- 
ders wide  enough  to  satisfy  any  taste. 
In  addition  to  the  single  forms  there 
is  a  strain  of  semi-double  ones,  called 
the  St.  Brigid  anemones,  which  is 
available  in  much  the  same  colors  and 
asks  tor  the  same  culture.  There  are 
two  ways  to  get  these  anemones:  they 
may  be  grown  from  the  dried  roots  or 
raised  from  seed.  The  roots  are 
themselves  generally  raised  from  seed, 
dried  off  so  that  they  can  be  handled 
like  bulbs;  they  will  be  found  listed  in 
the  fall  bulb  catalogues.  Time  of 
planting  depends  on  the  location  and 
also  on  when  the  flowers  are  wanted. 

In  California,  particularly  in  the 
southern  section,  they  are  planted  in 
October  or  November  for  early  spring 
blooming,  but  farther  north  if  summer 
flowers  are  preferred  they  may  be 
held  out  and  planted  only  in  early 
spring,  or  at  both  seasons  for  suc- 
cession. Their  preference  is  decidedly 
for  a  light,  rich,  friable  soil,  good 
drainage  and  full  sun.  There  should 
be  facilities  for  watering  in  dry  spells. 


Before  planting  the  roots  abou 
three  inches  deep  and  a  foot  or  s< 
apart,  soak  them  for  several  hours  | 
water  and  note  that  the  top  or  crow; 
can  be  distinguished  from  the  smooth 
er  bottom  by  the  fibrous  growths  ad 
hering  to  it.  These  anemones,  lik 
poppies,  are  best  planted  in  beds  b; 
themselves,  and  all  the  colors  mi: 
well,  giving  a  Dresden  china  effect 
Not  only  are  they  most  effective  ii 
this  way  but  when  they  die  down  som 
time  after  flowering  it  is  easier  to  dii 
them  up  and  store  them  for  anothe 
season  than  if  they  are  scattere< 
through  a  border.  Of  course  they  ma; 
be  left  in  the  ground,  but  if  a  promi 
nent  place  has  been  given  them  th 
bare  bed  will  be  rather  noticeable,  » 
it  is  better  in  such  cases  to  lift  then 
and  replace  them  by  such  annuals  a 
petunias  or  phlox,  or  by  summe 
bedding  plants. 

Raising  these  anemones  from  see< 
entails  certain  requirements  but  n< 
real  difficulties.  Sow  the  fluffy  seed 
in  spring  or  early  summer,  preferably 
in  the  open  ground  but  in  any  casi 
where  the  place  can  be  kept  shadec 
until  germination  occurs.  After  that 
if  flowers  are  desired  the  next  spring 
the  plants  must  be  kept  continuously 
in  growth  by  watering,  for  if  allowe( 
to  go  dry  they  will  ripen  prematurely 
before  the  root  is  large  enough  t< 
give  flowers.  This,  however,  nee( 
not  prevent  their  being  transplanr.ee 
in  fall  from  the  seed  bed  to  thei 
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flowering  place  if  this  should  be  desired. 

A  further  Kuropean  windflower  is 
certainly  worthy  of  a  place  in  our 
gardens.  This  is  Anemone  Pulsatilla, 
the  Pasque  flower  of  England,  so 
called  from  its  flowering  there  about 
Easter.  Its  dwarf  growth  and  the 
soft  downy  effect  due  to  its  leaves, 
stems  and  flowers  being  covered  with 
silky  hairs,  as  well  as  the  attractive 
flowers  themselves,  generally  mauve 
in  color,  entitle  it  to  consideration  as 
a  border  or  rock  plant.  Culture  is 
simply  that  of  the  usual  hardy  peren- 
nial. The  last  of  the  spring  anemones 
to  which  I  would  draw  attention  is 
A.  syhestriSy  the  snowdrop  wind- 
flower,  a  hardy  herbaceous  plant  of 
easy  culture,  preferring  half  shade,  in 
California  at  least.  Its  quite  large 
white  flowers,  carried  on  fifteen  inch 
stems,  are  very  attractive,  as  are  also 
the  drooping  white  buds  which  give 
it  its  popular  name. 

BEST  known,  because  quite  hardy, 
desirable  anywhere  where  frosts 
do  not  come  before  October,  is  the 
fall  flowering  Anemone  japonica,  a 
hardy  herbaceous  plant  of  singular 
adaptability  to  situations  where  there 
is  considerable  shade.  Plant  it  in 
groups  in  the  half  shade  of  trees,  or 
to  the  east  of  the  house,  and  it  is 
quite  happy.  It  looks  well  in  the  in- 
formal conditions  of  a  wood  or  shrub- 
bery, but  is  orderly  enough  in  habit  to 
go  into  a  border.  Plant  either  in  fall 


Garden 
Fas  h  i 011 

U^otcs 


Cool  colors  of  summer  are  giving 
way  to  clear  yellows,  golden 
orange  and  brown  tints.  In  gar- 
dens where  there  are  few  decidu- 
ous trees,  flowers  must  provide 
these  popular  autumn  shades. 

The  well-dressed  garden  flaunts 
attractive  clothes  the  year  round. 
How  foolish  to  dress  the  garden 
in  elaborate  summer  flowers  and 
let  it  go  shabby  in  autumn  and 
winter  I 

Hillside  gardens  of  the  West  will 
continue  to  wear  rock-garden 
embroidered  petticoats.  Sharp 
angles  must  be  avoided,  how- 
ever. 

Flowers  which  hope  to  be  popu- 
lar in  moonlight  gardens  must 
wear  while.  Dainty  perfumes 
add  to  their  charm. 

Avoid  shoddy  materials  when 
dressing  your  garden.  Here,  as 
in  everything  else,  quality  is  al- 
ways evident. 
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or  spring  and  leave  it  alone  there- 
after, as  it  greatly  improves  and  is  far 
more  effective  when  well  established. 
Division  of  the  plants  or  removal  of 
suckers  is  the  easiest  way  to  increase 
this  plant,  but  if  a  great  deal  of  it  is 
wanted  it  is  better  to  follow  the  com- 
mercial method  of  increase,  which  is 
to  dig  up  a  plant  in  autumn,  cut  the 
roots  into  pieces  about  an  inch  in 
length,  and  scatter  them  in  seed 
flats  just  as  you  would  seeds,  covering 
them  with  a  quarter  inch  of  soil.  After 
they  have  sprouted  and  made  some 
top  growth,  the  individual  plants  can 
be  potted  up  and  transferred  in  spring 
to  their  places  in  the  garden.  This 
operation  is  best  done  in  a  greenhouse, 
though  a  frame  will  do  in  warmer  cli- 
mates. 

In  selecting  the  varieties,  taste 
must  govern.  There  are  both  single 
and  semi-double  forms,  and  the  color 
range  includes  white,  clear  pink,  and 
rosy  purple.  If  I  were  to  limit  myself 
to  two,  they  would  be  the  semi- 
doubles,  Whirlwind,  white,  and  Queen 
Charlotte, the  best  pink  in  this  section. 

The  anemone  may  be  planted  in 
perennial  borders  or  used  as  a  bedding 
plant.  Wherever  planted  it  is  well  to 
use  enough  of  them  to  make  a  splash 
of  color.  With  their  brilliant  range  of 
tints  and  shades — white  through 
pinks  to  rose  and  deep  red  as  well  as 
blues  and  purples,  it  is  easy  to  work 
out  very  harmonious  effects.  They 
are,  however,  gayest  in  mixtures. 


Use  anemones  in  profusion  when  strong  color  effects  are  desired 
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"Since  the  usual  varie- 
ties of  pickles  and  rel- 
ishes prepared  by  reli- 
able manufacturers  are 
now  so  inexpensive  and 
so  good,  I  am  giving 
recipes  for  only  a  few 
specialties,"  this 
Portland  home  econo- 
mist explains 


_  :          _U  \ 

Sugar  and  Spice  and  Everything  Nict 
Go  to  Make 

(pICKLES 

That  Please 

Says 

feannette  Cramer 


Pickled  Onions 

Remove  the  skins  from  the  onions.  Pad 
in  clean  glass  jars.  To  each  pint  jar  add  % 
teaspoonful  of  salt,  1  tablespoonful  of  mus- 
tard seed,  and  2  chili  peppers.  Fill  the  jan 
with  cold  vinegar  and  tighten  the  covers. 


A  two-corn partmen 
dish    for  pickle 
and  relishes  i 
practical  am 
\  p  r  e  1 1 : 


Pickled  onions  are  as  good  as  they  are  easy  to  make 

ROMANCE  in  a  pickle  jar:  We  are  likely  to  forget 
that  cinnamon  and  cloves,  allspice  and  pepper 
did  not  always  grow  on  grocery  shelves  in  bright 
tin  boxes,  and  that  in  search  of  them  desert  cara- 
vans have  fared  into  shifting  sands,  ships  have  set  forth 
into  trackless,  uncharted  wastes,  that  kings'  ransoms 
have  been  paid  in  coin  of  spices  and  nations  have  gone  to 
war  over  the  possession  of  the  lanes  of  commerce  that  led 
to  spice  islands. 

Picture  a  caravan  of  weary  camels  and  their  drivers, 
next  time  you  take  down  the  cinnamon  can  or  measure 
pepper  into  pickles.  Those  condiments  used  to  be  con- 
fined to  the  tables  of  royalty,  and  the  ounces  we  buy  for  a 
few  cents  were  worth  more  than  their  weight  in  gold.  A 
spice  shelf,  that  we  take  so  much  for  granted,  was  literally 
a  treasure  chest.  So  far  does  the  homemaker  of  1929  sur- 
pass the  queen  of  the  middle  ages. 

Since  the  usual  varieties  of  sweet  and  sour  pickles, 
mixed  sweets,  and  chow  chow  prepared  by  reliable  manu- 
facturers are  now  so  inexpensive  and  so  good,  and  since 
every  cook  book,  moreover,  gives  recipes  easy  to  follow,  I 
have  chosen  for  this  group  those  specialties  that  are  not 
obtainable  commercially  or  are  so  expensive  as  to  be  pro- 
hibitive for  the  average  family.  I  have  found  this  par- 
ticular assortment  of  special  pickles  just  the  thing  to  help 
inexpensive  foods  compete  successfully  with  those  that 
cannot  ordinarily  be  afforded  in  the  average  home. 

Tiny  pickled  onions  have  so  many  uses,  and  they  really 
are  quite  expensive  to  buy.  Delicious  ones  may  be  made 
at  home  in  just  a  little  while.  Fortunately  for  those  who 
weep  easily,  pickling  onions  may  be  peeled  with  never  a 
tear  shed  if  they  are  covered  with  boiling  water  for  a  few 
minutes,  then  with  cold  water,  before  peeling. 


Fostoria  glass 
and  other  equip- 
ment, courtesy  of 
Nathan  Dohrmann  Co. 


FREQUENTLY  we  wish  a  bit  of  pimento  for  garnish  o 
seasoning.  Seldom  is  a  whole  can  needed,  and  so  the  re 
maining  portion  too  often  spoils.  This  sweet  pickle  syru] 
will  keep  in  an  opened  jar  for  months,  as  long  as  th< 
bright  red  strips  are  kept  covered  with  it.  One  piece  o 
two,  just  as  wanted,  may  be  used,  and  the  rest  will  kee| 
indefinitely. 

Sweet  Pickled  Red  Peppers 

Wash  and  dry  sweet  red  bell  peppers.  Remove  stem 
and  seeds,  and  cut  in  half  inch  strips.  Cover  with  boilinj 
water  and  let  stand  10  minutes.  Drain  and  let  stand  1( 
minutes  in  very  cold  water.  This  blanching  removes  thi 
hotness  that  the  ripe  peppers  are  likely  to  have. 

Have  ready  enough  syrup  to  cover  the  peppers,  madt 
in  the  proportion  of  1  quart  of  vinegar,  2  cupfuls  o 
sugar  and  2  tablespoonfuls  of  salt.  Bring  to  the  boilinj 
point,  and  pour  over  the  peppers  that  have  been  packec 
in  clean  glass  jars.  Cover  tightly  and  store. 

One  friend  of  mine  who  entertains  a  great  deal  i: 
famous  for  her  crisp  little  cucumber  pickles.  I  insist  tha 
they  are  habit  forming,  for  they  disappear  so  quickl) 
when  thev  accompany  salads  and  sandwiches  at  luncheoi 
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or  supper,  so  I  include  the  caution  with  the  recipe. 
These  are  neither  sweet  nor  sour,  not  heavily  spiced, 
just  refreshingly  tender  and  tart.  The  smaller  the 
cucumbers  used  the  better  the  pickles.  Certainly 
they  are  easy  and  simple  to  make. 

Lazy  Housewife  Pickles 

1  gallon  of  vinegar 
1  cupful  of  salt 
1  cupful  of  sugar 

12  little  hot  red  peppers  (may  be  omitted) 

1  cupful  of  ground  mustard  or  mustard  seed 

2  gallons  of  cucumbers  \\i  to  2  inches  long 

\X7ASH  the  cucumbers  carefully  and  pack  in 
*  ™  clean  glass  jars.  Mix  the  salt,  sugar,  mustard 
and  peppers  with  the  vinegar,  and  fill  the  jars  to 
overflowing.  Cover  tightly,  and  store  in  a  cool,  dry 
place.  These  will  be  ready  to  use  in  two  weeks,  and 
will  keep  perfectly  if  the  vinegar  covers  the  cu- 
cumbers. 

They  may,  of  course,  be  kept  in  a  large  crock,  with 
a  weighted  plate  on  top  to  keep  the  cucumbers 
down,  but  smaller  jars  are  much  more  convenient 
to  handle.    Incidentally  they  make  pleasant  gifts. 


Commercially  prepared  dill  pickles  are 
quickly  converted  into  sliced  sweet  dills 


"\7'ERY  seldom  do  we  use  thick  meated  green  beans  to 
»  as  great  advantage  as  they  can  well  be  used  in 
pickles.  With  a  rather  mild  mustard  dressing  they  be- 
come delicious  accompaniments  for  meats,  either  hot  or 
cold,  and  also  enter  into  the  make-up  of  many  sandwich 
fillings  and  salads. 

Mustard  Bean  Pickles 

4  quarts  of  green  beans,  cut  in  2-inch  lengths 

J£  cupful  of  dry  mustard 

Yi  tablespoonful  of  turmeric 

1  quart  of  vinegar 

3  cupfuls  of  sugar 

\i  cupful  of  flour 

Yl  tablespoonful  of  celery  seed 

Cook  the  beans  in  boiling  salted  water  until  just  tender. 
Blend  mustard,  turmeric,  celery  seed  and  flour,  and  mix 
smooth  with  a  little  of  the  vinegar.  Add  the  sugar  to  the 
rest  of  the  vinegar  and  bring  to  boiling.  Add  the  mixture 
of  seasonings,  and  cook  until  thick.  Pack  beans  in  clean, 
hot  jars,  and  fill  with  the  hot  dressing.  Seal  and  store. 


Peeling  onions  is  a  tearless  job  if 
boiling  water  is  first  poured  over  them 


Is  there  anyone  who  does  not  like  to  hold  the 
stem  of  a  golden  brown,  spicy  crab  apple,  and 
nibble  down  to  the  very  core?  I  think  not.  Crab 
apples  must  be  carefully  handled  if  they  are  to  re- 
main whole,  but  once  they  are  in  the  jars  and 
covered  with  the  syrup,  they  promise  all  kinds  ol 
fun  later. 

Sweet  Pickled  Crab  Apples 

6  pounds  of  crab  apples     %  cupful  of  mixed  pickling 
3  pounds  of  sugar  spices 
2]/2  cupfuls  of  vinegar  2  cupfuls  of  water 

Make  a  syrup  of  the  sugar,  vinegar  and  water. 
Tie  the  spices  in  a  loose  net  or  cheese-cloth  bag,  and 
let  boil  in  the  syrup  for  five  minutes.  Then  add  one 
layer  of  apples  that  have  had  the  blossom  ends  cut 
out,  but  an  inch  of  stem  left,  and  cook  slowly  until 
barely  tender,  but  not  broken.   Remove  apples  to 
clean  glass  jars,  add  more  fruit  to  the  syrup  and  continue 
until  all  the  apples  are  cooked.  Pour  the  remaining  syrup 
over  the  fruit  in  the  jars,  first  removing  the  spice  bag,  and 
cover  closely. 

This  syrup,  stored  without  the  spices  in  it,  remains  deli- 
cately pink  and  is  exactly  right  for  flavoring  fruit  salad 
dressings,  and  for  spicing  a  few  prunes  after  the  apples 
have  been  used.  If  the  spices  remain  in,  the  syrup  darkens 
in  color  and  becomes  strong  in  flavor. 

Commercially  prepared  dill  pickles  may  be  quickly 
converted  into  delicious  sliced  sweet  dills. 

Sliced  Sweet  Dills 
Slice  the  contents  of  one  can  of  dill  pickles,  or  8  or  9 
dills  from  the  grocery  store,  into  X-inch  slices.  Put  into 
clean  jars,  dropping  strips  of  canned  pimento  between  the 
layers  of  pickles.  Boil  together  1  cupful  of  vinegar  and  1 
cupful  of  sugar  with  1  teaspoonful  of  mixed  pickling 
spices.  Pour  over  the  sliced  dills  and  let  stand  a  day  or 
two  before  using.  They  may  be  sealed  while  hot  and  kept 
for  a  longer  time.   In  this  case  strain  out  the  spices. 
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IF    YOU    LIVE    IN    THE  NORTHWEST 

Perfomi  These  Tasks 


P  la  fit  the  FoIIoiving 

ALMOST  all  the  well  known  perennials  so  much 
at  home  in  the  Puget  Sound  climate,  starting 
with  aconitum  and  ending  with  viola  can  be 
planted  with  success  in  September,  though  early 
spring  planting  is  equally  successful.  However, 
should  you  pass  the  magic  date,  October  first,  plant- 
ing should  be  deferred  until  spring,  especially  where 
root  division  is  attempted.  Nepeta  mussini  should 
never  be  divided  and  replanted  in  fall. 

If  you  have  a  rock  garden,  plan  to  plant  many 
flowerog  bu'bs  in  it  this  fall.  The  list  includes 
crocus,  muscari,  narcissi,  scillias,  miliums,  ery- 
throniums,  chionodoxas,  tulips,  and  so  on.  All  ot 
these  thrive  in  partial  shade  or  full  sun. 

Plant  Lilum  rubtUum  as  early  as  bulbs  are  obtain- 
able. They  are  especially  lovely  with  rhododen- 
drons. 

The  lilies  such  as  canadense,  calcidonicum,  candi- 
dum,  pliiladelphicum,  superbum,  and  testaceum 
should  be  planted  early  in  September.  Stem-rooted 
varieties  such  as  auratum,  regale,  tygrinium,  Henry i, 
speciosum,  Hansoni,  and  elegans  are  best  planted 
in  October. 

Warning!  If  you  have  failed  with  the  bulbous 
irises,  have  the  Dutch  and  Spanish  hybrids  in  the 
ground  before  8  A.  M.  October  I,  while  the  so-called 
English  should  be  planted  practically  as  soon  as 
ripened  and  by  no  means  later  than  3:15  P.  M.  on 
August  31. 

Those  who  are  partial  to  the  rich  and  beautiful 
colors  of  Hegelia  irises  and  their  hybrids  Reglio- 
cyclus  having  dug  and  stored  them  when  their  leaves 
turned  brown,  should  be  forewarned  to  plant  them 
out  again  in  October,  the  roots  in  sandy  loam  and 
in  a  well-drained  spot.  The  most  satisfactory  of 
these  is  the  Regelia  Hoogiana  which  seems  to  be 
permanent  in  Puget  Sound  conditions. 

Ixias  and  hyacinths  will  be  planted  by  the  careful 
Northwest  gardener  before  the  first  of  October. 


These  charts  were  prepared  bv 

Geo.  O.  Brehm,  Seattle 
Prof.  E.  O.  Essig,  Berkeley 
S.  Stillman  Berry,  Redlands 
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SEPTEMBER  and  October  pruning  in  North- 
west gardens  consists  of  a  shortening  of  tall 
or  gawky  summer  growths,  rather  than  an 
attempt  at  a  finished  job. 

Tall  canes  or  rose  bushes,  the  long  runners  of 
wisteria,  rank  growths  on  the  buddleia  will  be  short- 
ened back  one-third  to  one-half.  This  will  not  be 
severe  enough  to  start  new  growth  unseasonable, 
and  pruning  will  best  be  completed  before  growth 
starts  in  the  spring. 

All  old  canes  back  to  new  growth  should  be  re- 
moved from  rampant  climbing  roses  if  this  was  not 
done  when  bloom  ceased — which  is  even  better. 
New  canes  should  be  appropriately  thinned  out  and 
securely  fastened  well  bent  down  to  incite  the 
growth  of  new  laterals  in  the  spring. 

Awkward  and  ungainly  growths  on  evergreens 
may  be  removed  but  only  to  improve  the  shapeliness 
ot  the  plants. 

Beware  of  men  claiming  to  be  tree  surgeons  unless 
they  carry  proper  credentials.  Many  lovely  trees 
have  been  killed  by  thoughtless  or  ignorant  tree 

butchers. 

Even  if  your  pruning  work  is  rather  light  in  the 
course  of  a  season,  provide  yourself  with  good 
pruning  shears.  Poor  tools  are  always  a  hindrance 
to  efficient  work. 


T 


IGRIDIAS,  gladiolus  and  montbret 
should  be  dug  in  October  and  dahlias  so 
thereafter. 


Established  peonies  should  be  fertilized  w 
bonemeal  and  all  iris,  except  Iris  Kaempferi  a 
woodsy  American  natives,  should  be  limed. 

Those  who  appreciate  the  native  dogwood  v 
select  one  or  two-year  seedlings  far  from  the  ro; 
side  in  late  August.  Young  growths  only  should 
transplanted  as  mature  specimens  with  their  th: 
roots  are  slow  to  start,  and  if  scarred  or  bruis* 
will  be  short  lived  due  to  destructive  fungi. 

To  bud  select  hybrid  tea  roses  on  native  sto< 
secure  straight  young  canes  before  November 
planting  these  out  to  be  budded  on  next  sprin 
growth  in  early  August.  Native  stocks  whose  b: 
is  black  should  be  avoided.  Green  young  canes  j 
best.  Buds  of  Los  Angeles,  Mrs.  Henry  Mor 
Rose  Marie  and  Independence  Day  have  done  w 
for  us  but  Hoosier  Beauty  makes  the  finest  and  mi 
permanent  standard  of  all.  Cuttings  of  rose  sto< 
for  next  year's  budding  of  bush  roses  should 
inserted  in  sand  or  sandy  soil  during  the  early  fall. 

Many  flowering  shrubs  including  buddleia,  f 
sythia,  pyracantha  and  cotoneaster  may  also 
increased  by  means  of  cutting  if  the  proper  con 
tions  are  provided  and  fairly  well  matured  stock 
the  current  season's  growth  is  selected  for  pro] 
gating. 

Tall  bearded  iris  is  best  divided  earlier  in  the  su 
mer,  but  if  planted  with  first  rains,  it  is  aim* 
equally  successful. 

Peonies  may  be  successfully  divided  around  Si 
tember  I  and  immediately  replanted  never  in  ( 
soil  from  which  they  were  dug  and  never  with  I 
eves  deeper  than  two  inches.  Those  who  ha 
failed  with  the  lovely  white  and  pink  Anemc 
Japonica  are  advised  to  plant  them  in  early  fall 
partial  shade  at  least,  though  dense  shade  is  bett 


IF    YOURS    IS    A    GOLDEN    GATE  GARDEN 


Perform  These  Tasks 

FALL  is  a  good  time  for  adding  bulky  manures 
which  do  not  become  available  for  plant  use 
until  new  growth  starts  in  the  spring.  All  bare 
ground  may  be  forked  over,  and  if  bulky  manure  is 
to  be  applied,  turn  this  under  at  digging  time. 

If  cover  crops  are  used,  see  that  the  seed  is  in  and 
properly  watered  by  September  ic'h  if  possible. 

Lawns  should  be  given  a  final  dressing  of  plant 
food  to  carry  them  over  until  spring.  In  fact,  all 
shrubs,  plants  and  small  trees  need  to  be  fed. 

If  the  soil  is  poorly  drained,  plan  to  dig  your 
dahlia  clumps  by  November  or  December.  Cure  the 
tubers  for  a  day  or  two,  but  be  sure  to  protect 
against  early  frost  or  sunburn.  Store  in  cool  place. 


P 


rune 


VERY  little  pruning  should  be  done  in  the  fall 
unless  the  plants  and  trees  have  become 
thoroughly  dormant.  Most  of  the  deciduous 
flowering  shrubs  should  not  be  pruned  until  after 
blooming.   Most  evergreens  should  await  pruning 
until  new  growth  starts  out  in  the  spring. 

Dahlia  tops  and  the  tops  of  old  chrysanthemums 
may  be  cut  back.  The  old  leaves  of  the  bearded  iris 
may  be  removed,  but  it  is  not  best  to  cut  back  all  of 
the  foliage  to  the  ground.  Any  leaves  harboring 
leaf  spot  should  be  removed  and  burned. 

Go  over  the  shrubs  and  plants  in  the  garden  and 
remove  all  diseased  material  which  might  carry  over 
insects  or  diseases  for  another  year.  Burn  the  debris. 


Plant  the  Following 


SOW  seed  of  alyssum,  anchusa,  arctotis,  Austr 
ian  pea,  calendula,  campanula,  candytuft,  c; 
nation,  centaurea,  cineraria,  clarkia,  columbii 
coreopsis,  cornflower,  daisy,  delphinium,  dianthi 
forget-me-not.  foxgloves,  gaillardia,  geum,  gil 
godetia,  gypsophila,  lantana,  larkspur,  lupii 
pyrethrum,  scabiosa,  snapdragon,  stocks,  stati< 
verbena,  wallflower. 

Transplant  canterbury  bells,  lobelia,  pansi 
stocks,  primula,  calendula,  petunia,  verbena,  sna 
dragons  and  similar  hard)7  plants. 

Plant  bulbs  of  unary llis,  anemones,  callas,  croci 
daffodils,  freesia,  hyacinth,  iris,  ixia,  jonquil,  lili 
ranunculus,  snowdrop,  Spanish  iris,  and  tuli 
during  the  fall  months.    {Continued  on  page  j 
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M  L'AIMANT 


^OTY'S  latest  triumph  - 
the  divine  Jfagfance  of 
magnetism  — the  instant 
sensation  in  (Paris.  (Only 

COTY-  the  driatest 

r  r  / 

paffumeu?1  of  this  of 

any  othef  day,  could 
present  a  ouality  so 
sufirime,  a ftadfance 
so gloriously  fate  at 
prices  so  delight- 
fully sensille. 


PERFUME  OF  MAGNETISM 


crystal  flacon  in  a  lovf.ly 
box  of  shark  skin  design 

five  dollars  and 
twelve  dollars  fifty 

purse'sizes 

•A  OUNCE          42  oo 

Ya  OUNCE  —  11.  OO 


COTY  Jiq  ^fthedvenuef?Mw9/ork 
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For  Cake  Making  and  Baking 


STYLES  in  cakes  may  come  and 
go,  but  the  liking  for  good  cake 
goes  on  forever.  Most  women 
enjoy  baking  cakes,  too,  as  one 
form  of  creative  self-expression — a 
form  which  is  decidedly  appreciated 
by  their  families,  I  might  say. 

Good  tools  are  just  as  essential  to 
good  cake  making  as  they  are  to  good 
sculpture  or  painting  or  other  forms 
of  artistic  expression.  Most  of  us  find 
fully  as  much  pleasure  in  the  doing  of 
a  piece  of  work  as  we  find  in  the  re- 
sults of  that  work,  if  our  equipment  is 
well  selected  and  in  good  condition. 
Particularly  is  this  true  of  cake  mak- 
ing. An  ugly  old  crock,  a  tin  spoon,  a 
handleless  sifter  and  a  battered  pan 
may  conceivably  produce  as  good  a 
cake  as  can  be  made  with  smart,  well- 
chosen  new  equipment,  but  there  is  no 
fun  in  using  such  things — and  fun  we 
must  have  in  our  housekeeping! 

First  as  to  tools  for  mixing:  By  all 
means  have  at  least  one  wooden  spoon 
of  comfortable  length,  rather  flat  in 
shape,  for  creaming  shortening 
with  the  sugar.  Measuring  cups 
in  glass  or  metal  are  needed,  one 
with  a  flat  top  for  dry  in- 
gredients, so  that  they  may  be 
leveled  off  with  a  spatula,  and 
one  with  higher  sides  and  a  lip 
for  careful  measuring  of  liquids. 
It  is  well  to  select  heatproof 
glass  for  the  latter  cup.  A 


Equipment  Selected 
By 

Elner  Martin 


nested  set  of  measuring  cups  graduated 
in  size  may  now  be  had.  These  are 
particularly  convenient  for  the  meas- 
uring of  shortenings  and  liquids. 
Large  measures  in  pitcher  shape,  grad- 
uated from  cup  to  1  quart  may  also 
be  obtained. 

Measuring  spoons,  scissors,  a  double- 
action  sifter  which  may  be  operated 
with  one  hand  while  the  other  is  used 
for  stirring  and  folding;  a  spatula  for 
numerous  uses;  a  rubber  plate  scraper 
for  removing  easily  the  last  bit  of 
batter  from  the  bowl;  squares  of  wax 
or  parchment  paper  for  the  deft 
handling  of  flour  while  it  is  being 
sifted  and  re-sifted — all  these  add  to 
the  pleasures  of  artistic  cake  making. 

A  number  of  kinds  of  cake  pans  are 
really  needed.  Layer  cakes,  loaf  cakes, 


/^V-E  very  important  modern  aid  to  successful 
^  cake  baking  is  not  illustrated  here — /'/  ij  the 
range  with  oven  heat  control.  If  you  are  in  the 
market  for  a  new  gas  or  electric  range,  by  all 
means  take  our  advice  and  select  one  with  a  re- 
liable automatic  oven  heat  regulator. — The 
Editors. 


small  and  large;  fancy  desserts 
various  kinds  all  require  special  ba 
ing  equipment.  A  spring  form  is 
great  help  in  the  preparation  of  i 
box  cakes,  for  the  outer  rim  may 
slipped  off  by  releasing  a  spring,  ai 
then  the  cake  may  easily  be  separat 
from  the  bottom  of  the  pan  by  mea 
of  a  spatula.  These  forms  or  mol 
may  be  secured  in  a  variety  of  shapi 
as  hearts,  diamonds  and  the  like. 


SHELL  pans  are  very  popular,  ai 
justly  so,  for  a  simple  cake  bak 
in  a  shell  pan  may  become  an  elabc 
ate  dessert  with  no  trouble  at  a 
Naturally  cake  making  is  just  one 
the  uses  of  these  versatile  pans. 

Muffin  tins  may  now  be  had 
several  interesting  sizes,  ranging  frc 
very  tiny  to  large,  and  with  varyi: 
numbers  of  compartments — 6,  8  or 
— in  each  set.  Considering  the  prese 
liking   for  entertaining  very  sm; 
groups  in  one's  home,  one  or  t\ 
tables  of  bridge,  for  example,  it 
convenient  to  have  a  few  ci 
s~-"~3    cakes  on  hand.  They  may 
served  as  inspiration  dictates 
filled  with  ice  cream  and  topp 
with  chocolate  sauce,  perhaj 
Given  good  tools,  high  qu£ 
ity  ingredients,  and  a  go< 
recipe,  plus  joy  in  the  work 
concocting    the    cake,  wh 
could  result  but  satisfactio 


The  nested  set  of  five  measuring  cups,  graduated  in  size;  the  measuring  spoons  similarly  graduated; 
the  double  action  "Sift-Chine"  flour  sifter;  the  oven  thermometer;  and  the  variety  of  baking  pans, 
all  help  to  make  cake  making  most  interesting.  Equipment  loaned  by  Dunham,  Carrigan  and  Hayden  Co. 
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Monarch  "Speed-  OverC 

Brings  new  convenience  and 
economy  to  Electric  Cookery 


SPEED  surelv  does  count  in  electric  cooking! 
Quicker  action  means  greater  convenience  .  .  .  and 
economv.  No  wonder,  then,  that  the  Monarch  Elec- 
tric Range  has  so  rapidly  become  the  favorite! 

Its  "Speed-Oven"  is  the  result  of  improved  design 
and  more  effective  insulation.  It  actuallv  bakes  bis- 
cuits in  10  minutes  from  a  cold  start!  The  top  units, 
too,  are  quicker  in  their  action.  ^  ith  their  insulating 
blocks  to  prevent  downward  radiation,  thev  repre- 
sent the  greatest  advance  toward  speed  and  economv. 

You'll  like  these  all -enamel  Monarchs  on  first 
whether  you  prefer  the  pure  white,  the 


sight 


cool,  restful  Nile -Green  or  the  warm,  colorful 
Sunshine -Yellow.  And  vou  will  find  a  surprisingly 
wide  assortment  of  stvles  and  sizes  to  choose  from. 
If  you  need  occasional  heat  in  vour  kitchen,  ask 
about  the  models  with  built-in  kitchen  heater. 

Would  vou  like  a  booklet,  showing  all  of  these 
styles  in  true  color?  Just  write  for  booklet  No.  10. 
Use  the  nearest  address  given  below. 

LIBERAL  TERMS  —  on  a  reasonable  basis 

The  Monarch  Practical  Payment  Plan  has  been  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  even.'  dealer  selling  Monarch  Ranges.  It  is  a  very 
elastic  plan,  that  can  easily  be  arranged  to  meet  your  par- 
ticular requirements,   Ask  your  dealer,  or  write  direct  to  us. 


The  Monarch  "Grand" 


A  "Kitchen  Heater"  Model 


G.  A.  Lieser.  1218  17th  Ave.,  No.,  Seattle. "wash. 
E.  G.  Lldwick,  669  Fremont  St-,  Portland.  Ore. 
Glelvn  L.  Bro\tn,  730  E.  21st  Su,  Oakland,  Calil 


MALLEABLE   IKON   RANGE   COMPANY.    BEAVER   DAM,  WISCONSIN 
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Into  the  Somewhere 


WE  have  yet  to 
meet  with  an 
adventure  that 
could  be  soft- 
ened by  a  twist  of  a  dial  or 
yawned  at  and  turned  off 
altogether,  and  our  im- 
pression has  always  been 
that  an  adventure  could 
not  be  taken  in  an  easy 
chair  along  with  a  tall, 
mint  -  garnished  glass  of 
iced  tea.  But  it  seems  that 
we  were  wrong. 

We  have  just  finished 
reading  "Lion"  by  Martin 
Johnson  (Putnam,  $5.00). 
It  appears  that  when  going 
in  for  African  adventure 
with  the  king  of  beasts  one 
may  cushion  oneself  not 
only  with  the  comforts  of 
life,  but  with  a  few  luxuries 
as  well.  You  start  out  with 
a  half  dozen  or  so  cars  of 
an  expensive  and  popular 
make,  loaded  with  vege- 
table seeds,  garden  equip- 
ment, an  ice  machine,  but- 
ter, a  few  dozen  laying 
hens,  gun  bearers,  burden 
bearers,  personal  servants, 
cooks,  beds,  mattresses, 
cameras  and  whatever  else  you 
happen  to  have  around  your 
million  dollar  estate.  Once  in 
the  lion  country,  you  shout 
"Simba!  Eureka!"  put  on  your 
snappiest  looking  African  togs, 
assist  your  wife,  who  photographs 
beautifully,  into  your  expensive  car 
of  a  popular  make,  and,  with  a  cry  of 
"Forward!"  you  order  your  colored 
chauffeur  to  drive  you  over  to  photo- 
graph a  bon.  Under  these  conditions 
if  you  happen  to  get  wet  and  uncom- 
fortable, or  a  lion  should  take  a  fancy 
to  you,  it  is  your  own  fault. 

"Lion"  is  a  nice  book.  It  is  well 
printed,  and  contains  sixty-three 
beautiful  illustrations  (we  take  the 
publishers  word  for  this  number,  not 
having  actually  counted  them),  and 
goodness  knows  how  many  stories 
about  Leo,  his  life,  loves  and  hates. 
Next  to  Leo,  the  chief  interest  in  this 
adventurous  book,  as  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  is  Osa,  Mr.  Johnson's  wife, 
the  lady  who  always  phoLOgraphs  so 
well  and  shoots  so  straight.  How  she 
manages  while  on  safari  to  keep  that 
school  girl  complexion,  a  marcel  in  her 
glossy  hair,  her  table  covered  with  a 
variety  of  tempting  viands,  is  a 
wonder  to  us.  We  admire  her  ability. 


Five  Adventurous  Gentlemen  Tell  of 
a  Variety  of  Daring  Experiences  in 
the  Books  Reviewed  on  These  P, 


ages 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  Johnson  of  "Lion"  Fame 


A.  Marshall  Harbin  son 


When  it  comes  to  adventure  de 
luxe,  Mr.  Johnson  has  it  all  over  any 
of  the  other  hardy  souls  whose  writing 
we  are  familiar  with.  And  if  you  like 
to  shoot  quadrupeds  of  the  genus 
Felis,  F.  leo  in  Africa  from  a  safe  and 
comfortable  perch  of  your  easy  chair 
at  home,  you  will  in  all  probability 
enjoy  "Lion." 

Another  adventurous  gentleman, 
Owen  Lattemore,  is  the  author  of 
"The  Desert  Road  to  Turkestan" 
(Little,  Brown — Atlantic  Monthly 
Press,  54.00).  Mr.  Lattemore  is  a 
young  American  born  and  brought  up 
in  China  and  should  have  known  bet- 
ter than  to  attempt  a  trip  across  the 
Gobi  Desert.  But  it  appears  that  he 
had  a  yen  to  go,  and  no  amount  of 
delay,  inferior  camels,  bad  tempered 
"camel  pullers,"  stenches,  lice,  poor 
food,  bitter  water  and  hardships 
could  stop  him.  With  a  Richard 
Burton  tendency  to  dig  down  into 
the  derivation  of  words  and  to  wind 
up  a  page  with  a  neat  filigree  of  foot 


notes,  Mr.  Lattemore  tells 
of  his  adventuresome  jour- 
ney through  Mongolia 
along  a  route  followed  by 
caravans  during  the  Mid- 
dle Ages. 

Unlike  Mr.  Johnson, 
Owen  Lattemore  believes 
in  taking  his  adventure 
raw.  Despite  his  men- 
tioning a  variety  of  dis- 
gusting-sounding food, 
we  gained  the  impression 
that  he  subsisted  chiefly 
on  tea  with  a  little  floui 
sprinkled  in  it.  How  a 
man  could  ride  forced 
marches  through  a  desert 
on  such  a  diet  is  beyond  us, 
But  it  appears  that  this 
young  man  Lattemore  will 
eat  anythingand  will  follow 
camels'  tracks  anywhere, 
In  a  serious  but  withal 
interesting  manner,  the 
author  describes  his  cara- 
van journey.  He  pauses 
here  and  there  to  relate  an 
incident,  which  added  tc 
the  other  incidents  in  the 
book,  creates  in  the  mind 
of  the  reader  a  vivid  pic- 
ture of  Mongolian  life  and 
character. 

By  way  of  a  short  introduc- 
tion to  "Red  Tiger,  Adventure 
in  Yucatan  and  Mexico"  by 
Phillips  Russell  (Brentano's, 
$5.00),  we  want  to  say  that  we 
are  not  a  person  given  to  laughing 
aloud  over  books,  plays  and  jokes. 
Naturally  we  had  no  presentment  oi 
mirth  when  we  picked  up  this  red  and 
weighty  looking  tome  with  its  gro- 
tesque and  crouching  cover  decora- 
tion. Probably  this  decoration  is  art 
rampant,  but  we  are  not  versed  in 
such  matters.  Such  is  Mr.  Russell's 
humor,  however,  that  we  found  our- 
selves while  reading  portions  of  "Red 
Tiger"  chuckling  aloud  in  the  crowded 
public  conveyance  which  takes  us  tc 
and  from  the  office.  The  billygoat 
and  sow  fracas  related  on  page  270 
struck  us  as  humorous  indeed.  And 
between  chuckles  we  gained  as  gen- 
uine an  impression  of  Mexico  and  its 
people  as  has  ever  been  made  upon  us. 


FROM  this  book,  too,  we  learned 
why  men  and  women  voluntarily 
start  out  on  journeys  which  they 
know  beforehand  will  be  arduous  and 
fatiguing.  "Why,"  asks  Mr.  Russell, 
"has  no  one  written  upon  the  beauty 
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IN  SEVERAL  WAYS 

Used  daily  on  the  table  and  in 
cooking,  Morton's  Iodized  Salt  * 
protects  children  from  simple 
goiter. . .  a  nationwide  cause  of  loss 
of  appetite,  lack  of  vitality  and 
backwardness  at  school. 

Used  as  a  dentifrice,  it  whitens 
dull,  dingy  teeth  without  injuring 
their  enamel,  and  helps  to  keep 
the  gums  pink,  firm  and  healthy. 

Used  in  the  bath,  half  a  package 
creates  a  delightful  after-feeling  of 
stimulation  that's  doubly  welcome 
these  sultry,  fatiguing  days. 

Remember,  too,  that  "when  it 
rains,  it  pours". .  .  a  feature  which 
spares  you  much  annoyance  and 
embarrassment.  Yet  this  salt  of 
many  virtues  costs  no  more  than 
ordinary  table  salt.    Try  it! 

MORTON  SALT  COMPANY 
Chicago 
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of  tiredness?  In  all  the  world  there  is 
no  sweetness  approaching  that  en- 
joyed by  a  man,  who,  after  utterly 
spending  himself  on  the  day's  work, 
can  utterly  rest.  Herein  lies  the  at- 
traction of  rough  travel.  Civilized 
peace  has  become  a  monotone,  so  de- 
ficient in  strong  contrasts  of  light  and 
shade  as  to  produce  none  of  the  vital 
sensations  of  living.  All  energy  goes 
into  the  act  of  doing,  and  no  love  is 
left  for  the  act  of  being."  So  there  in 
the  nutshell  is  Mr.  Russell's  definition 
of  adventure.  Adventure,  it  appears, 
is  a  search  for  weariness. 

Mr.  Russell,  as  our  readers  will 
readily  remember,  is  the  author  of 
those  two  excellent  volumes, 
"Benjamin  Franklin — The  First 
Civilized  American"  and  "John 
Paul  Jones — Man  of  Action."  In 
"Red  Tiger"  he  has  again  done  a 
book  worthy  of  a  permanent 
place  on  our  library  shelves. 

We  cannot  say  as  much  for  the 
illustrations  in  the  book.  We  are 
in  hearty  accord  with  the  "jafe" 
of  one  of  the  villages  where  Mr. 
Russell    and    his    artist  friend 
visited,  who  upon  looking  over 
the  artist's  shoulder  remarked, 
that  he  had  a  small  son  who 
could  draw  just  as  well.  We  in- 
clude this  criticism  not  to  dis- 
credit Leon  Underwood,  but  to 
show  how  frank  we  are  in  ad- 
mitting our  lack  of  appreciation — 
our  ignorance  if  you  will — of 
this  type  of  art.  To  those 
our  readers  suffering  fro 
the  same  lack  of  appre- 
ciation, we   want  to 
suggest  that  you  over- 
look this  drawback 
in  a  book   that  is 
decidedly  well  worth 
reading,  and  well 
worth  having 
around. 

The  same  may  be 
said  of  "The  Last 
Home  of  Mystery" 
by  E.  Alexander  Pow- 
ell (Century,  $4.00) 
Twenty  or  so  of  t 
author's  travel  articles  have 
appeared  in  Sunset.  And  he 
has  written  goodness  knows  how 
many  books.  Two  of  these  we  recall 
offhand  as  being  "Embattled  Bor- 
ders" and  "By  Camel  and  Car  to  the 
Peacock."  Outside  of  a  slight  annoy- 
ance at  the  very  start  of  the  book  at 
what  we  felt  to  be  a  Casanovain  arro- 
gance, we  enjoyed  thoroughly  Mr. 
Powell's  sensational  account  of  his 
travels  through  the  Kingdom  of 
Nepal. 

Colonel  Powell  has  told  us  about 
this  big  Indian  show  which,  in  its 
kaleidoscopic  magnificence,  would 
have  put  P.  T.  Barnum  in  his  prime 


to  shame.  He  also  goes  Katherine 
Mayo,  parent  of  "Mother  India,"  one 
better  in  the  frankness  of  his  discus- 
sions on  certain  unpleasant  aspects  of 
present-day  Hindu  religion.  How- 
ever, Mr.  Powell  waves  a  red  lantern 
of  warning  at  the  entrance  of  these 
frank  chapters,  and  if  the  reader  finds 
himself  embarrassed,  it  is  his  own 
fault. 

In  the  art  of  contrast — lights  and 
shades — the  Indian  is  master.  A  mo- 
tion picture  director's  wildest  night- 
mare is  only  a  colorless  dream  com- 
pared with  the  magnificent  splendor 
of  the  courts  of  the  princes  of  India. 
Mr.  Powell's  entree  has  given  him  an 


One  of  the 
many  illus- 
trations in 
"The  Last 
Home  of 
Mystery'By 
E.  Alexand- 
er Powell, 
published 
by  The  Cen- 
tury Co. 
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"The  Last  Home  of  Mystery"  to  yoi 
It  is  an  entertaining  book. 

From  "Ice-Bound,  A  Trader's  A< 
venture  in  the  Siberian  Arctic"  b 
James  ML  Ashton  (Putnam,  £3.50)  w 
gathered  that  Mr.  Ashton  was  not 
trader  at  all,  but  a  landsman  acting  i 
the  capacity  of  counsel  for  a  tradir 
company.  Had  he  been  a  trade 
"Ice-Bound"  possibly  would  nev< 
have  been  written.  All  his  adventui 
would  have  been  commonplace  even 
day  happenings  and  hardly  wortl 
while  writing  about.  As  it  is,  t\ 
reader,  along  with  the  author,  fee 
the  thrill  of  nosing  out  for  the  first  tirr 
into  the  frozen  vastness  of  the  Arct 
region.  As  we  lear 
■mnMHB^H  about  lions  from  Johi 
son,  the  Chinese  froi 
Lattemore,  the  Indiar 
from  Powell,  so,  too,  d 
we  learn  about  Esk 
mos  from  Ashton.  H 
is  a  keen  observer,  an 
gives  to  one  who  hj 
never  been  in  the  An 
tic,  the  impression  < 
recording  faithfully  tr 
things  he  has  seen  i 
the  frozen  North.  "Ic 
Bound"  is  a  readabl 
book  earnestly  dom 


r 


Frontispiece 
from  Owen 
Lattemore's 
"The  Desert 
Road  to 
Turkestan" 
pu  b 1 i  s  h  ed 
by  Little, 
Brown 


opportunity  to  spread  before  his 
readers  a  side  of  life  that  is  preten- 
tious beyond  belief.  A  prince's  palace 

and  his  entertainment  are   but 

we  are  running  out  of  superlatives. 
Burton's  "Arabian  Nights"  in  all  their 
many  volumed  glories  tell  of  nothing 
like  one  of  these. 

If  you  are  interested  in  reading  the 
work  of  a  man  who  has  written  a 
number  of  creditable  books,  who 
knows  how  to  travel,  who  is  not  afraid 
to  call  a  spade  a  spade,  and  who,  at 
the  same  time,  can  write  picturesquely 
about  beautiful  things,  we  commend 


T  would  seem  ths 
the  book  editor  di 
not  travel  quite  h 
enough  this  montl 
for  when  the  boo 
pages  came  up  froi 
the  composing  rooi 
we  found  that  th: 
article  ran  almost  20 
words  short.  Tha 
meant,  of  course,  we  must  recal 
what  other  reading  we  have  bee 
doing  and  report  on  it,  for,  I  as 
you,  what  would  people  think  if  w 
were  to  leave  a  hole  in  the  type? 

Really,  though,  we  have  bee 
doing  a  great  deal  more  readin 
this  month  than  we  have  told  yo 
about.  We  have  read  to  Sandy,  th 
son  and  heir,  "The  Story  of  th 
Three  Bears"  at  least  eighty-si 
times.    We  have  read  the  stoc 
market  report  every  morning — a  stor 
which  did  not  at  all  come  out  as  w 
hoped  it  would.  We  have  read  proc 
on  every  page  in  this  issue — thoug 
perhaps  we  should  not  admit  it.  But 
man  cannot  be  witty  or  weighty  abou 
any  of  these  on  a  book  page! 

Of  the  various  other  books  w 
might  discuss,  we  are  recommendin 
"Adios"  by  the  Bartletts.  If  you  lik 
to  read  of  those  likable  bandits  wlv 
wove  a  glamorous  romance  about  th 
early  days  in  California;  if  you  enjo; 
colorful  western  history  spiced  wit] 
live  men  and  women  you  will  sureh 
say  "Adios"  is  a  book  worth  reading 
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The  ceremony  of  the  hath  was  an  intimacy  ol  great  moment  in  the  Jays  ol 
1  [clcn  ol  FroN.  today— Aliss  /America  knows  the  exhilarating  luxury  ol  a  tingling 
shower  and  a  brisk  ruh=down  lollowcd 
with  the  caressing  influence 
of  Colleen  Aloore  hody  powder. 

/\  pure,  soothing  after=bath  powder  per= 
fumed  with  seductive  Colleen 
A  l  core  ussence. 

Send  $1.00  for  the  attractive  Boud 
Container  of  Coll  ecu 
Body  Pow  der  and  10c 
for  packing  and  postage 
to  any  agent  for  the 
products  of  The  Owl 
Drug  Company— a 
better  land  of  daig 
store  desig= 
nated  by 
this  sign^= 


Other  Colleen  Aloore 
products  are:  Lip 
Stick/  Rouse/  Com= 
pact/  Beauty  Cream, 
Astringent/  Perfume/ 
ToiletWater/  Talcum/ 
Face  Powder/  Liquid 
Nail  Polish  and 
Remover/  Bath 
Crystals/ 


Ask  your  local  druggist 


Cne  pound  ol 
Colleen  Moore  Body 
Powder  with  pastel 
Puff$1.00 


or  write  to 


THE  OWL  DRUG  CO. 


San  Francisco  A'ew  York 


Chi, 


icago 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


This  month,  a  special  prize 
of  $5  is  offered  for  the  best 
recipe  featuring  ripe  olives — 
another  western  product. 
Send  in  as  many  recipes  as 
you  like.  The  contest  closes 
September  15th,  and  the 
prizewinnmg  recipe  will  ap- 
pear in  the  Novembt  r  issue. 
Address  the  Kitchen  Cabinet. 
Sunset  Magazine,  1045  San- 
some  St.,  San  Francisco. 


The  Kitchen 


These  recipes  are  designed  to  be  clipped  and 
mounted  on  cards  for  your  recipe  file,  or  they 
may  be  pasted  in  your  cooking  scrap  book 

Orange  Marmalade  Cake 

3  eggs  }/2  teaspoonful  of  ground  cinnamon 

2  cupfuls  of  brown  sugar  1  ■>  teaspoonful  of  soda 

1  cupful  of  orange  marmalade  }/i  teaspoonful  of  salt 

1 2  teaspoonful  of  ground  allspice  3  cupfuls  of  flour 

Yi  teaspoonful  of  ground  cloves 

Beat  the  eggs  in  the  mixing  bowl,  then  add  the  sugar  and  marmalade, 
beating  well.  Sift  the  flour  with  spices,  soda  and  salt,  and  add  to  the 
liquid,  beating  enough  to  mix  well.  Spread  out  the  batter  about  half  an 
inch  thick  in  an  oiled  shallow  pan,  and  bake  20  minutes  in  a  moderate 
oven  (375  degrees).  Remove  from  oven  and  while  still  hot  frost  with 
icing  made  of  powdered  sugar  and  cream,  applying  the  icing  with  a  pastry 
brush,  then  cut  into  small  squares.  These  are  delicious  with  fresh  05 
canned  fruit  for  a  simple  dessert,  or  with  afternoon  tea. — Miss  L.  E., 
Bf.rk.eley,  California. 

Camp  Fire  Fiesh  Pork 

Take  ordinary  salt  side  or  salt  pork  and  freshen  by  soaking  overnight  in 
thick  buttermilk.  Remove  with  fork  and  dip  into  cornmeal;  then  brown 
quickly  in  a  small  quantity  of  hot  fat.  This  is  wonderfully  satisfying  for 
hungry  hikers  and  may  be  had  in  mountain  camps  away  from  fresh  meat 
sources. — Mrs.  G.  YY.  H.,  Tucson,  Arizona. 


Cheese  Omelet 

Few  grains  of  pepper 
1  tablespoonful  of  butter 
1  egg 

1  cupful  of  milk 

bottom  of  a  buttered  casserole. 


]4,  pound  of  cheese  (American 

preferred) 
Y%  teaspoonful  of  salt 
yi  teaspoonful  of  dry  mustard 

Dice  the  cheese  and  put  into  the 
Sprinkle  with  the  dry  ingredients,  and  dot  with  butter.  Beat  the  egg  well, 
add  to  it  the  milk,  and  pour  this  mixture  over  the  cheese.  Bake  in  a  very 
slow  oven — 265  degrees — for  one  hour.  When  done  this  will  be  set  like  a 
thick  custard  and  a  lovely  light  brown  on  top.  This  omelet  makes  an  ex- 
cellent supper  dish  when  served  with  crisp  crackers  or  toast. — Mrs.  M. 
McG.,  Glendale,  California. 

Peanut  Eutter  Macaroni 

2  cupfuls  of  elbow  macaroni  Yi  teaspoonful  of  salt 

2  cupfuls  of  milk  2  tablespoonfuls  of  peanut  butter 

Boil  the  macaroni  in  boiling  salted  water  until  tender.  Drain  and  put 
in  casserole.  Scald  two  cupfuls  of  milk,  add  salt,  then  add  two  large 
tablespoonfuls  of  peanut  butter  and  cook  until  it  thickens  slightly.  Pour 
over  macaroni  and  bake  in  moderate  oven  (400  degrees)  for  fifteen 
minutes.  This  makes  a  good  dish  to  replace  potatoes  when  starch  is 
needed  to  balance  the  meal. — Mrs.  C.  D.  G.,  Puyallup,  Washington. 

Delicious  Honey  Salad  Dressing 

1  tablespoonful  of  lemon  juice  3  tablespoonfuls  of  salad  oil 

2  tablespoonfuls  of  honey  Y%  teaspoonful  of  salt 

Beat  all  together  until  well  blended  and  thickened.  It  may  be  used  at 
once  or  kept  several  days  in  a  bottle,  shaking  before  using  each  time.— 
Mrs.  M.  W.,  Sax  Leaxdro,  California. 


1  pound  of  peanut  brittle 
1  dozen  macaroons 


Macaroon-Nut  Dessert 

1  pint  of  whipping  cream 


Grind  the  peanut  brittle  and  macaroons  together,  and  mix  with  the 
whipped  cream.  Freeze  in  the  mechanical  refrigerator,  or  pack  into 
pound  baking  powder  cans,  three-fourths  full,  and  bury  in  ice  and  salt 
(equal  parts  of  finely  chopped  ice  and  rock  salt)  for  three  or  four  hours. 
Turn  out  on  a  platter,  slice,  and  serve  with  whipped  cream  topped  with 
candied  cherries. — Mrs.  H.J.  W.,  Whittier,  California. 
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Cabin  e  1 


The prizeivinning  recipes  in  the  lima  bean  recipe 
contest \  which  was  announced  in  Ju/v,  will  be 
found  on  page  $6  of  this  issue  of  the  magazine 

One  Way  to  Cook  Venison 
\%  pounds  of  fresh  raw  venison  1  egg 

}<i  pound  of  bacon  1  level  teaspoonful  of  salt 

1  small  onion  Pepper  to  taste 

Put  the  venison,  bacon  and  onion  through  the  food  chopper,  mix  well 
and  add  the  egg  and  seasoning.  Then  form  into  cakes.  Roll  in  flour  and 
frv  in  Irvine  pan  with  just  enough  fat  to  prevent  burning — J.  B.  G., 
Gold  Hili,  Oregon. 

Special  Salad 

2  small  cans,  or  2  cupfuls  of  fresh  2  hard  cooked  eggs 
shrimp  6  stuffed  olives 

10  walnut  meats  Celery  salt  and  paprika 

2  small  sour  pickles  Mayonnaise 

Wash  and  shred  the  shrimp;  cut  up  the  walnut  meats,  not  too  fine;  chop 
the  pickles,  eggs  and  olives.  Mix  all  these  ingredients  lightly  together, 
with  celery  salt  to  taste,  combine  with  mayonnaise  dressing,  anci  serve 
on  crisp  lettuce  leaves  topped  with  a  dot  of  mayonnaise  and  a  dash  of 
paprika. — Mrs.  G.  W.  G.,  Piedmont,  California. 


1  cupful  of  cooked,  left-over 

oatmeal 
\x/2  cupfuls  of  milk 
3  cupfuls  of  flour 
1  level  teaspoonful  of  salt 


Oatmeal  Muffins 

4  level  teaspoonfuls  of  baking 

powder 
14  cupful  of  sugar 

1  egg,  well  beaten 

2  tablespoonfuls  of  melted  butter 


Add  milk  to  oatmeal.  Sift  together  flour,  baking  powder,  salt  and 
sugar  and  combine  with  oatmeal  and  milk.  Then  add  egg  and  butter. 
Bake  thirty  minutes  in  a  moderately  hot  oven  at  350  to  400  degrees — M. 
A.,  American  Fork,  Utah. 

Angel  Cream 

In  a  small  family,  an  angel  food  cake  sometimes  lasts  a  little  too  long. 
To  make  the  smartest  kind  of  company  dessert  out  of  the  remnants  of  one, 
break  the  cake  into  small  pieces,  and  add  to  a  small  quantity  of  whipped 
cream  (half  a  pint  of  cream  will  suffice  for  a  large  cake.)  To  this  mixture 
add  }4  cupful  of  nutmeats,  and  a  small  quantity  of  chopped  candied 
fruits,  as  cherries  and  pineapple.  Chill  thoroughly  next  the  ice  for 
about  15  minutes  before  serving. — V.  G.,  California. 

Cherry  and  Nut  Cup  Cakes 
2  eggs  1  teaspoonful  of  cinnamon 

1  cupful  of  sugar  1  cupful  of  sour  cream 

2  cupfuls  of  sifted  flour  3^  cupful  of  maraschino  cherries 
1  level  teaspoonful  of  soda  (cut  fine) 

1  pinch  of  salt  cupful  of  chopped  nuts 

To  well  beaten  eggs  gradually  add  the  sugar.  To  sifted  flour  add  soda, 
salt,  cinnamon  and  sift  three  times.  Add  the  cream  and  flour  alternately 
to  the  eggs  and  sugar.  Beat  thoroughly  and  add  cherries  and  nuts.  Bake 
in  gem  tins  in  moderate  oven  (350  degrees)  for  25  minutes. — N.  R., 
Portland,  Oregon. 

Jellied  Grapes 

A  very  delicate  dish  is  made  by  combining  3^  cupful  of  washed  rice  (un- 
cooked) with  2  cupfuls  of  grapes  (any  kind  may  be  used  except  wine  or 
sour  varieties),  }4  cupful  of  water  and  2  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar.  Sprinkle 
the  rice  and  sugar  among  the  grapes  while  placing  them  in  a  deep  dish; 
pour  on  the  water,  cover  closely,  and  bake  very  slowly  (at  300  degrees)  for 
2  hours.  Serve  hot  or  cold.  If  I  have  any  left  over  after  serving  it  hot  for 
dinner  I  press  it  into  a  wet  mold  and  serve  it  cold  for  lunch  next  day. 
Children  are  very  fond  of.this  dessert. — F.  C,  Los  Angeles,  California. 


AN  INVITATION 

Will  you  share  your  favor- 
ite best  recipes  of  all  kinds 
with  the  other  readers  of  Sun- 
set, through  the  Kitchen 
Cabinet?  This  recipe  ex- 
change is  a  regular  depart- 
ment, and  $1  is  paid  for  every 
recipe  published.  Address  the 
Kitchen  Cabinet,  Sunset 
Magazine,  1045  Sansome  St., 
San  Francisco. — The  EJitors. 
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TENBERFEET 


IN  discussing  Western  gardens  re- 
cently, a  nationally  known  East- 
ern plantsman  declared  that 
"one  of  your  limitations  in  gar- 
dening is  that  your  mistakes  do  not 
freeze."  He  took  the  sting  out  of  his 
assertion,  however,  by  explaining  that 
in  the  West  most  of  the  better  known 
and  most  widely  used  ornamentals 
grow  very  rapidly  and  attain  a  height 
and  size  unknown  in  the  East. 

This  confuses  those  who  are  not  fa- 
miliar with  growing  conditions  here. 
Many  newcomers,  in  making  or 
changing  the  front  of  the  house  plant- 
ings, recognize  old  favorites  in  the 
nursery  yard,  take  them  home  and 
plant  them  as  they  would  in  the  East 
where  no  winter  growth  is  secured 
and  plants  are  often  frozen  back.  In 
the  genial  Western  climate,  these 
"favorites"  develop  to  twice  or  three 
times  the  size  known  in  the  East,  and 
as  a  result  the  landscape  effect  is  dis- 
torted by  too  close  plantings  or  im- 
proper use. 

+     +  "I* 

Disbud  dahlias  early  in  the  morn- 
ing. At  this  time  the  stems  are  brittle 
and  easily  taken  from  the  axil  of  the 
leaf.  If  the  planting  is  irrigated  with 
an  overhead  system,  turn  the  water 
on  in  the  evening.  Keep  a  weather 
eye  out  for  pest  infestation  when  dis- 
budding, too,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
Western  Twelve-Spotted  or  Striped 
Cucumber  beetle,  practice  hand  pick- 
ing where  infestation  is  not  too  heavy. 

Under  good  care  a  dahlia  plant  will 
carry  full  blossom,  but  when  climatic 
or  soil  conditions  have  been  such  that 
normal  development  is  not  had,  thin 
the  buds  down  to  a  number  which 
seems  commensurate  with  the  strength 
of  the  plant. 

V  *F 

Many  summer  flowering  annuals 
and  perennials  will  produce  new 
bloom  if  pruned  back  and  cleaned  up 
a  bit  during  August  and  September. 
Westerners  are  assured  of  a  two 
or  three  months  longer  growing  sea- 
son. 

4.  4. 

"One  robin  doesn't  make  a  spring," 
so  they  say  in  the  East.  Paraphras- 


Contributed  by 

Western 
Gardeners 


ing,  gardeners  of  the  West  say  that 
one  rain  does  not  make  an  irrigation. 
Watch  soil  moisture  conditions  care- 
fully during  the  fall  months  for  fre- 
quent and  thorough  applications  of 
water  will  be  needed  to  carry  the 
plantings  along.  This  is  especially 
true  in  the  Southwestern  garden  areas. 


One  should  build  up  a  pest  Rogue': 
Gallery  and  become  personally  ac 
quainted  with  all  of  the  unwelcome  anc 
undesirable  visitors  in  the  garden 
Early  steps  toward  eradication  can  b< 
taken  if  one  is  able  to  recognizi 
"finger-prints"  of  their  "flying  squad 
ron"  soon  after  they  reach  the  garden 
+     +  + 

Many  of  the  hardy  perennials  wil 
give  most  satisfactory  results  if  sowi 
in  the  fall  or  between  August  1  anc 
October  31.  Especially  is  this  true  ii 
the  Southwest  area  where  there  is  « 
long  dry  season.  While  many  of  thesi 
flowers  will  bloom  the  same  season  a 
sown  if  early  spring  plantings  ari 
made,  it  is  generally  advisable  t< 
practice  fall  sowing  with  Digitalis  o 
Foxglove,  Gaillardia,  Coreopsis,  Col 
umbine,  Delphinium,  Campanula,  Di 
anthus  or  Pinks,  Geum  and  Holly 
hocks.  (Sow  late  in  the  fall  where  the; 
are  to  stand.)  Root  division  is  als< 
advisable  in  the  fall  so  as  to  allov 
some  months  of  cool  weather  unti 
the  plants  become  established. 
+     +  + 

A  gardener  is  often  judged  by  hi 
walks  as  well  as  by  his  plantings.  Ai 
attractive  and  easily  constructed  gar 
den  walk  can  be  made  by  using  chea] 
redwood  batting  for  edging.  This  ma 
terial  is  four  inches  wide  and  one  incl 
thick  and  should  be  held  in  place  b; 
\lA  x  1^-inch  redwood  posts  se 
solidly  in  the  ground.  Finely  crushec 
rock  can  be  spread  between  to  mak 
these  walks  more  serviceable  anc 
effective. 

+      *  + 

Fall  care  of  bush  berries  largely  de 
termines  the  success  of  the  crop  thi 
following  spring  and  summer.  Ver; 
often  home  gardeners  do  not  realizi 
that  in  the  summer  the  new  canes  an 
growing  and  that  back  of  each  lea 
fruit  buds  are  developing  for  nex 
year's  crop.  If  the  plants  have  suffi 
cient  water  during  this  period  thesi 
buds  will  be  large  and  well  developec 
and  can  therefore  start  growth  earl; 
and  vigorously  in  the  spring.  Thor 
ough  irrigation  when  the  crop  is  of 
is  important,  then,  as  are  fertilization 
pruning,  and  adequate  cultivation 
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Old  lawn  plantings  not  fouled 
badly  with  foreign  growths  should  re- 
ceive treatment  in  October  or  early 
November.  Rake  them  vigorously  so 
as  to  stir  up  the  soil  around  the  roots 
to  a  depth  of  at  least  three-fourths  of 
an  inch  if  possible.  Do  not  be  afraid 
of  damaging  the  roots.  Sow  a  moder- 
ate amount  of  seed,  rake  it  in  and 
mulch  with  sheep  manure  free  of  weed 
seed,  or  commercial  plant  food,  then 
turn  on  the  sprinkler.  Keep  lawn  well 
watered  until  new  grass  is  established. 

■fr     +  41 

Set  out  flower  plants  in  the  cool  of 
the  evening.  First  prepare  the  beds 
so  that  the  soil  moisture  supply  is 
practically  the  same  as  for  sowing 
seeds.  Spacing  should  be  established 
by  use  ot  markers.  In  setting  plants, 
use  the  hand  as  a  trowel,  making  the 
hole  deep  enough  to  cover  three- 
fourths  of  the  plant.  Set  roots  in  the 
bottom,  and  press  about  an  inch  of 
soil  firmly  around  them.  Then  fill  the 
hole  with  water,  pouring  it  on  the 
edge  of  the  hole,  rather  than  directly 
over  the  roots.  This  will  wash  the 
soil  in  around  the  roots. 

+     +  + 

A  California  gladiolus  expert  re- 
cently said  that  in  the  West  one 
should  give  gladiolus  twice  as  much 
water  as  one  would  ordinarily  believe 
to  be  necessary.  He  meant,  of  course, 
after  the  leaves  are  above  the  surface 
of  the  soil.  Some  "glads"  are  very 
heavy  drinkers — the  Los  Angeles 
particularly  so. 

T"        T"  HE" 

To  be  assured  of  a  regular  supply  of 
vegetables,  particularly  root  crops, 
such  as  turnips,  carrots,  beets,  etc., 
make  a  heavy  planting  just  before  the 
soil  begins  to  lose  its  warmth.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  months  in  California, 
these  vegetables  will  remain  in  the 
soil  for  many  weeks  without  deterio- 
rating in  flavor  or  tenderness,  that  is, 
if  they  are  brought  to  maturity  before 
Old  Sol  loses  his  maximum  efficiency. 

+      4*  + 

Do  not  be  too  anxious  to  accept 
plants  and  roots  from  your  friends' 
gardens.  You  may  be  securing  a 
batch  of  real  trouble,  for  soil  infec- 
tion is  most  commonly  spread  with 
such  gifts.  A  bit  of  discreet  ques- 
tioning when  the  gift  is  accepted  may 
save  garden  troubles  later. 


to  stand  house- 
plants  in  a  few 
inches  of  water  in 
the  laundry  tray 
while  you  are  on 
vacation. 


I  IS     NOT    A    II  ()  \\  I      IIS  III      lis     1'  I  V  \  I  I  I  > 


/  text  YEAR  we'll  have  an 

Outdoor  Living  Room 


You — and  count- 
less thousands  of 
other  home-mak- 
ers, from  one  end 
of  the  country  to 
the  other,  have  promised  that— "Next  year 
we  too,  will  have  an  outdoor  living  room." 

For  the  outdoor  living  room  has  arrived ! 
Its  appealing  beauty,  charm  and  comfort 
have  won  the  nation.  Everywhere  it  is  sup- 
planting the  old  unsightly  rear  yard— and 
^  everywhere  the  modern  home  either  has  an 
outdoor  living  room  or  one  is  now  being 
planned  for  next  year. 

Time  to  Make  the  Start 

If  you  would  have  an  outdoor  living  room 
next  year,  you  must  start  now.  You  will 
thoroughly  en  ioy  theplanningand  planting 


— and  you  will  be  amazed  that  so  much 
beauty,  pleasure  and  satisfaction  can  be  had 
for  so  small  a  cost. 

A  few  trees,  shrubs  and  evergreens  to  give 
privacy,  shade  and  to  shut  out  undesirable 
views — a  soft,  rich  carpet  of  velvety  grass — 
and  some  hardy  flowers  to  give  color  and 
fragrance — that's  all  you  need  for  the  mod- 
ern outdoor  living  room  which  is  every- 
where replacing  unsightly  rear  yards. 

Your  Nurseryman  Can  Help  You 

Write  or  consult  your  Nurseryman  or  his  repre- 
sentative. Any  nurseryman  displaying  the  insig- 
nia at  the  bottom  of  this  page  will  gladly  help  you 
achieve  a  beau  tit  ul  outdoor  living  room. 

Seek  his  advice  concerning  which  varieties  tc 
plant  to  secure  the  effect  you  desire — and  how. 
when  and  where  to  plant  and  care  for  them  to  as- 
sure successful  growth.  His  experience  will  save 
you  money  and  possible  disappointment — consult 
your  nurseryman  today- 


Send  /or  This  Free  Booklet  Today 

A  new  booklet,  edited  by  "Chinese"  (E.  H.)  Wilson,  famous  plant  explorer 
and  horticulturist  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  is  now  ready  for  distribution. 
It  pictures  and  describes  the  modern  trend  in  home  planting,  makes  clear 
the  concepts  of  good  taste  and  is  a  guide  to  well-planted  grounds 

MAIL   THIS   COUPON  NOW! 


National  Home  Planting  Bureau, 
445  Union  Savings  Bank  Building,  Davenport,  Iowa 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  FREE  copy  of  your 
booklet,  "How  to  Plant  the  Home  Grounds,"  to 


NATIONAL  HOME 

[UN_9>  Sponsored  by  the  American 


PLANTING  BUREAU 


Association  of  Nurserymen 
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BE  PREPARED 

-take  along  Absorbine,  Jr. 

/~\ff  for  an  outing  —  miles  from 
home — suddenly  a  fall  bringing 
painful  sprains  and  bruises — the  day 
is  spoiled!  No,  it  need  not  be  if  you 
use  Absorbine,  Jr.  Rub  it  on  full 
strength  at  once.  It  will  reduce 
swelling;  draw  out  inflammation. 
Absorbine,  Jr.  is  antiseptic.  When  used 
full  strength  it  eliminates  the  danger 
of  infection  in  cuts,  skin  bruises, 
wounds  and  abrasions.  For  prompt 
relief  use  Absorbine,  Jr.  on  wrenches, 
muscular  aches,  sunburn,  insect  bites 
and  burns.  Keep  a  bottle  in  the  car. 
It  is  a  reliable  first  aid — easy  to  use, 
and  does  not  stain  the  skin. 

At  All  Druggists,  SI. 25 
Send  for  Free  Trial  Bottle 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  INC.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


To  Relieve 
Sunburn 


To  Heal 
Children's 
Hurts 


Hands  Up 


for  Beauty 

Jean  Ashcrof t 


MODERN  hands,  like  modern 
furniture,  must  be  both  use- 
ful and  beautiful  if  they  are 
to  come  up  to  our  standards.  It  is  not 
enough  that  they  should  be  just  one 
or  the  other. 

Every  homemaking  woman  knows, 
however,  that  it  does  take  determina- 
tion and  everlasting  persistence  to 
keep  her  hands  looking  well  groomed 
in  spite  of  all  the  work  they  do  daily. 
She  doesn't  mind  doing  the  work, 
understand,  but  she  does  object  to 
looking  like  a  drudge.  She  well  knows 
:hat  useless  hands  are  likely  to  be 
expressionless,  but  she  just  does  not 
want  her  own  to  look  too  terribly 
useful! 

A  general  manicure  once  a  week  is 
ordinarily  sufficient,  but  it  must  be 
helped  out  by  daily  attention  to  sev- 
eral details. 

Why  not  establish  a  kitchen  beauty 
shelf  to  begin  with?  In  the  cabinet 
near  the  sink  (where  you  keep  soaps, 
cleansers,  steel  wool,  etc.)  devote  at 
least  one  shelf  to  the  following  sup- 
plies: a  bottle  of  hand  lotion;  a  bottle 
of  cuticle  oil;  an  orangewood  stick;  a 
cut  lemon,  renewed  as  needed;  a  bar 
of  good  toilet  soap  and  a  fingernail 
brush  with  stiff  bristles.  Then  get 
into  the  habit  of  using  them. 

And  by  the  way,  when  you  wash 
the  dishes,  don't  despise  the  job  and 
make  it  an  ugly  one.  Rather,  take 
advantage  of  it  as  an  opportunity  for 
some  basic  effort  at  improving  the 
appearance  of  your  hands.  Start  with 
plenty  of  good  suds,  made  with  mild 
soap  or  soap  flakes,  not  too  hot,  and 
change  the  water  whenever  it  needs 
changing.  If  you  are  faced  with  a 
huge  stack  of  dishes,  use  rubber 
gloves  to  protect  your  hands  from 
too  much  soaking,  or  employ  a  dish 
mop.  A  reasonable  amount  of  con- 
tact with  mild  suds  will  not  harm  the 
hands. 

Now  as  to  the  general  manicure,  to 
which  you  will  probably  devote  10  or 
15  minutes  about  once  a  week. 

First  equip  yourself  with  all  the 
accessories  that  you  will  need.  Many 
persons  prefer  to  use  emery  boards 
instead  of  a  file,  using  the  coarse  side 


first  and  finishing  with  the  smootl 
side.  If  you  prefer  to  use  a  file  first 
be  sure  to  provide  yourself  with  thi 
kind  that  manicurists  use — a  long 
flexible,  tapering  one  with  a  blun 
end. 

You  will  need  also  an  orangewooc 
stick  with  oval  end;  a  nail  brush  witl 
stiff  bristles;  cuticle  scissors — a  gooc 
many  beauty  shop  operators  use  th« 
kind  that  look  like  tiny  pliers;  a  bow 
of  warm  sudsy  water;  nail  bleach,  i 
your  nails  are  inclined  to  gathe 
stains;  cuticle  oil  or  cream;  cuticli 
remover;  buffer;  nail  polish,  eithe 
powder  or  liquid,  with  a  correspond 
ing  bottle  of  polish  remover  if  thi 
latter  type  is  chosen. 

It  is  worth  while  to  go  occasionally 
to  a  beauty  shop  for  a  manicure,  jus 
to  pick  up  little  pointers  on  correc 
ways  of  working.  Just  recently  I  en 
joyed  the  best  manicure  I  have  eve 
had.  Here  is  the  way  the  operato 
proceeded. 

First  she  shaped  each  nail  to  a  long 
slender  oval,  using  a  fine  file  and  thi 
emery  boards.  She  was  careful  t< 
leave  a  narrow  line  of  white  arounc 
the  outer  edge  of  each  nail,  for  to  fill 
away  the  entire  white  along  the  side 
separates  the  nail  from  the  flesh  an< 
causes  the  development  of  ugly  cal 
loused  corners. 

As  soon  as  the  nails  on  one  ham 
were  shaped,  I  dipped  the  fingers  int< 
a  shallow  bowl  of  warm  soapy  wate 
and  allowed  them  to  soak  for  abou 
five  minutes. 

After  soaking  and  drying,  a  smal 
quantity  of  oil  was  rubbed  well  int( 
the  skin  and  cuticle,  and  then  witl 
the  blunt  end  of  the  orangewood  sticl 
the  cuticle  was  pushed  well  bad 
from  each  nail.  This  was  done  very 
very  gently,  for  the  operator  ex 
plained  that  the  nail  is  fragile  anc 
easily  bruised  at  the  point  where  ii 
disappears  under  the  skin. 

Next, using  very  sharp,  tiny, curvec 
scissors,  the  girl  trimmed  away  rag- 
ged bits  of  skin  at  the  corners  of  the 
nails,  but  she  did  not  touch  the 
cuticle  line  around  the  nail  except  ir 
one  spot  where  it  was  broken.  Cut- 
ting or  rough  handling  of  this  ruins 
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dors     w  ha1  lid 

ordinary  shampoo 
can  do 


MA  Gf4 


*This  hard,  many-layered  scalp  crust  that  robs  the 
hair  of  beauty  and  luxuriance  can  not  be  removed 
with  ordinary  soaps  and  shampoos.  "Hair-A-Gain" 
is  more  than  a  mere  shampoo — it  is  a  scientific, 
overnight  method  to  dissolve  and  banish  Adult 
Cradle  Crust. 

Try  this  remarkable  discovery  that  is  bringing 
such  amazing  results  to  thousands  of  users.  You 
will  note  its  effectiveness  in  five  days  time. 
"Hair-A-Gain"  is  obtainable  wherever  toilet  goods 
are  sold. 


Ktt.  V.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

Copyright  1929,  Georgia  O.  George,  Inc. 
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Mis  is  a  tragcdi/  called  "Ring- 
around-the-dishpan" —  dirty  dishes, 
lots  of  soap,  then  enter  the  villain,  hard 
water.  He  is  the  cause  of  that  dirty, 
dirty  ring,  because  soap  and  hard  water 
form  a  scum. 

But  soften  hard  water  with  Melo  and 
it  is  a  wonderful  cleaner.  Even  without 
soap.  The  dishes  are  easy  to  wash.  No 
dirty  rings!  Dishes  sparkling  white! 

Water  softened  with  Melo  gives  soap 
much  more  of  a  chance  to  do  its  work. 
Two  tablespoonfuls  of  Melo  in  the 
washtubs  make  clothes  white.  Two 
tablespoonfuls  in  the  bathtub  give  a 
soft-water  bath.  Use  Melo  to  soften 
the  water  when  you  wash  your  hands. 

Melo  costs  10  cents  a  can  (slightly 
higher  in  far  western  states).  Buy  3 
cans.  Keep  one  in  the  kitchen,  the 
laundry  and  the  bathroom.  Get  it  at 
your  groce.  's. 

THE  HYGIENIC  PRODUCTS  CO. 

Canton,  Ohio 
Manufacturers  of  Sani-F lush 


HARD  WATER    PLUS  MEL'O  MAKES   SOFT  WATER 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


WATER  SOFTENED  WITH  MELO 
IS    A    REMARKABLE  CLEANER 


10  cents 

The  water  in  the  United 
States  is  generally  from  5 
to  25  times  too  hard.  Melo 
will  make  the  Mater  in  your 
city  as  sojt  as  rain  water. 


Keep. 
Your  Skin 
Young!  Marcelle 
Face  Powderand  Cream 
will  bring  you  glowing  beauty 
*  as  they  have  to  millions  of  women 

for  over  50  years.  Of  finest  quality — Mar- 
celle Complexion  Requisites  are  always  sold 
to  you  with  a  money-back  guarantee.Try  them. 

C.  W.  BEGGS  SONS  &  CO. 
Marcelle  Laboratories  Chicago 


Complexion  Requisites 


FOR    FIFTY  YEARS 

Cutieiira 

Soap  and  Ointment 

have  afforded  the  purest,  sweetest  and 
most  satisfactory  method  of  cariug 
for  the  skin  and  hair. 


the  shape  and  appearance  of  the 
fingernails. 

The  buffer  was  used  next,  to  bring 
out  some  of  the  natural  luster,  after 
which  the  nails  were  scrubbed  thor- 
oughly with  a  stiff  brush  to  remove 
all  the  oil.  Then  after  drying  each 
finger  carefully  on  a  soft  towel,  the 
operator  applied  liquid  polish  with 
the  tiny  brush,  having  it  not  too  full 
of  liquid,  and  drawing  it  lengthwise  of 
the  nail  first  at  the  outer  edges,  then 
up  the  center,  following  the  rounded 
top  of  the  half-moon  on  the  fingers 
that  had  perfect  moons,  and  making 
little  imitation  moons  on  those  that 
had  none.  Two  things  I  learned  from 
her  manipulation  of  the  liquid  polish: 
first,  to  apply  it  sparingly  but  not  so 
thin  as  to  appear  streaked;  second,  to 
wipe  out  the  corners  of  the  nails  and 
to  rub  a  finger  across  the  tip  edge  of 
each  nail  as  soon  as  the  polish  has 
been  applied,  to  prevent  "beads" 
forming.  These  precautions  make  for 
a  much  more  natural  appearance  of 
the  nails,  and  the  finish  wears  better. 

Before  the  week  is  over  the  nails, 
if  they  are  in  a  healthy  condition, 
will  have  grown  out  to  the  place 
where  the  polish  needs  renewing.  First 
take  off  the  liquid  polish,  using  the 
polish  remover  provided  with  your 
set,  and  proceed  as  directed  above. 

A  few  suggestions  are  in  order  as  to 
general  routine  care  of  the  nails. 
First,  never  clean  under  the  nails  with 
a  steel  file  or  pointed  orangewood 
stick.  Such  treatment  does  more 
harm  than  good,  by  forming  rough 
pockets  under  the  nails  in  which  dirt 
collects.  Always  use  a  brush  to  clean 
the  nails.  Always  apply  cuticle  oil, 
vaseline,  or  the  like  to  the  nails  when 
you  go  to  bed,  rub  in  and  let  remain 
over  night. 


"Wonders"  of  the 
West 

//  Some  Tourist  Asked  You 
About  These.  How  H  ould 
You    Answer  Him? 


1.  I  wonder  what  is  "The  Land  of 
Little  Rain"  to  which  Mary  Austin 
refers  in  her  book  of  that  title? 

2.  I  wonder  when  and  where  the 
Hopi  Snake  Dance  is  held? 

3.  I  wonder  what  is  a  Water  Ouzel  of 
which  I  often  read? 

4.  I  wonder  where  "The  Painted 
Desert"  is.  and  why  it  is  so  called? 

5.  I  wonder  who  founded  Fort  Ross, 
and  why? 

(Answers  on  next  page) 


make§  eyes 

dance 

An  application  of  Murine  be- 
fore going  out  in  the  evening 
gives  the  touch  that  charms. 
It  adds  sparkle  and  radiance 
to  the  eyes,  and  causes  them 
to  look  larger  than  they  are. 


1H 


URIISL 

Fob  You" 

ey"es 


m  Beauties 
/  Have  Used  It 

k  for  40  Years! 


All  this  time  KREMOLA  Face  Cream  has  been  the mos 
cherished  beauty  secret  of  thousands  of  women — provinj 
its  wonderful  power  to  beautify  and  "youthify"  the  skin 
The  woman  who  is  young  and  beautiful  should  have  it ,  anc 
she  who  is  past  he: 
prime  must  get  iti 
marvelous  help  ix 
strengthening  tissues 
Makes  the  smoothing  lines  anc 
cl^.  u  m 'c  i  whitening  the  skin 
Skm  Beautiful  Because  of  the  cura- 
tive, purifying  qualities  Kremola is  remarkably  effectiveii 
Eczema  arid  other  skin  troubles.  At  your  dealer's,  or  senl 
postpaid  by  mail.  Large  package  $1.25.  Writeforfree  book 


FREE 


beauty  Dr.  C.  H.  Berry  Co. 

j-tj  »  2969  Michigan  Avenue 
nOOR  Chicago,  Illinois 


Mercoiized  Wax 
Keeps  Skin  Young 

Remove  all  blemishes  and  discolorations  by  regularly  using 
pure  Mercoiized  Was.  Get  an  ounce,  and  use  as  directed 
Fine,  almost  invisible  particles  of  aged  skin  peel  off,  until  al 
defects,  such  as  pimples,  liver  spots,  tan,  freckles  and  larg« 
pores  have  disappeared.  Skin  is  beautifully  clear,  soft  anc 
velvety,  and  face  looks  years  younger.  Mercoiized  Wai 
brings  out  the  hidden  beauty.  To  quickly  remove  wrink- 
les and  other  age  lines,  use  this  face  lotion:  1  ounce  pow- 
dered saxoiite  and  1  half  pint  witch  hazel.    At  Drug  Stores 


BUNIONS 

and  swollen,  tender  joints 
quickly  relieved.  Safe, sure. 
Prevent  shoe  pressure. 

At  a  11  drug .  shoe  and  dept.  stores.3Sc 

DlScholVs 

Zino-pads 


Tor  fret  sample,  writ* 
TheA.ScbollMfe.  Co.,Cbicag 


*V    V\SC    tfP^  HWSKAWAVt 


fcORTHAMPTON  .MASS- 
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"Wonders"  of  the  West 


Answers  to  the  Questions  Asf^ed 
on  Page  54 

1.  "The  Land  of  Little  Rain"  is  the 
Owens  Valley  desert  region,  north- 
west of  Los  Angeles,  in  the  general 
vicinity  of  Bishop,  Independence,  and 
Lone  Pine,  country  in  which  Mrs. 
Austin  has  long  lived. 

2.  In  August,  in  the  odd  numbered 
years  the  Snake  Dance  is  held  at  the 
Hopi  Pueblo  at  Walapi.north  of  Flag- 
staff" and  Williams,  in  Arizona,  and  in 
the  even  years  it  is  held  at  Hotevilla, 
near  Oraibi,  in  the  same  general  lo- 
cality. 

3.  The  water  ouzel  is  a  unique 
little  bird  somewhat  larger  than  an 
English  sparrow  and  akin  to  the 
thrush  which  is  sometimes  known  as 
a  "dipper"  because  it  is  constantly 
curtseying.  It  haunts  swiftly  flow- 
ing mountain  streams  and  builds  its 
nest  of  moss  beneath  waterfalls  where 
the  spray  will  keep  it  green.  Though 
not  webfooted  it  dives  into  rapids  for 
its  food  or  gathers  it  beneath  the 
water  along  the  bed  of  a  stream. 

4.  The  Painted  Desert  is  in  north- 
eastern Arizona,  near  the  junction  of 
the  Colorado  and  the  Little  Colorado 
rivers.  It  derives  its  name  from  the 
vivid  color  of  its  rocky  buttes  which 
somehow  resemble  fossilized  sand- 
dunes,  so  smooth  and  polished  are 
they  in  places,  streaked  brilliantly 
with  red,  vermilion,  amethyst,  green, 
brown,  yellow  and  white.  In  the 
Painted  Desert  is  the  Petrified  Forest, 
and  fossilized  trees  are  scattered  over 
wide  areas  throughout  this  entire  re- 
gion. 

5.  Fort  Ross,  north  of  Tomales 
Bay,  Sonoma  County,  was  established 
by  the  Russians  in  1811-12  as  a  mili- 
tary and  trading  post,  and  an  adjunct 
to  their  fur  trading  colonies  in  Alaska. 
It  was  maintained  for  about  thirty 
years  despite  the  protests  of  Spain, 
who  feared  encroachment  upon  their 
territory,  and  was  finally  sold  to 
Captain  John  Sutter,  together  with 
the  Russian  holdings  in  Bodega  Bay. 
Count  Rezanov  selected  this  site 
when  he  made  his  memorable  trip  to 
the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco  to  ob- 
tain foodstuffs  for  his  men  and  per- 
mission to  establish  this  supply  sta- 
tion on  the  Coast  of  California.  On 
this  visit  he  fell  in  love  with  the 
beautiful  daughter  of  the  Comman- 
dante  of  the  Presidio  and  gave  rise 
to  one  of  California's  most  cherished 
romances.  Bits  of  the  old  Russian 
stockade  still  remain  at  Fort  Ross, 
the  historic  mill  and  ruins  of  an  old 
Greek  chapel. 


4  English 

$K  Wax 


You  can  get  it  in  paste  or  liquid  form  at  hardware,  paint, 
drugjgroccry,  housefurnishing  and  department  stores. 


If  you  want  floors  that  your  friends 
will  admire— floors  that  do  not  show 
scratches  or  heelmarks — and  are  easy 
to  keep  clean — try  a 
small  can  of  Old  Eng- 
lish Wax.  You  will  find 
it  best  for  any  kind  of 
floor.  That's  why  it  has 
been  used  and 
recommended 
by  housewives 
for  more  than 
thirty-one 
years.    Try  it 
yourself  today. 


DJpw  Open-> 
'oYewlJork, 

%liOTEL 

©VERNOR  (LINTON 

Opposite  Penn,  R.  R.  Station 
New  York's  new  hotel  truly  expressive  of 
the  greatest  city.  1200  pleasant  rooms 
each  with  Servidor,  bath,  circulating 
ice  water  and  radio  provisions. 

i:.  o.  KILL 

General  Mgr. 


7?  AVENUE 


No.  5  A 
AUTO  SEAT  1 3*? 


v- 


Holds  baby  securely  and 
comfortably  at  just  the 
right  height  to  look  out  the 
windows.  Steel  frame,  gray 
enameled  and  rubber  cov- 
ered. Washable  duck  seat. 
Adjustable  to  fit  any  car. 
Folds  flat.  On  sale  every- 
where or  direct,  $3.00. 
Send  for  catalog  of  nursery 

specialties. 
PERFECTION  MFG.  CO., 
2703  N.  Leffingwell  Ave.. 
8t. 


Be  Masterful 
Your  destiny  in  life  is  not  in  the  hands 


Your  destiny  in  life  is  not  in  the  hands 
of  the  gods  of  luck  and  chance.  You, 
with  your  own  hidden  mental  powers  and  un- 
awakened  forces,  can  change  the  course  of  your 
Life  and  MASTER  your  fate.  The  world's  fore- 
most thinkers  have  proved  this  and  have  pre- 
served for  us  the  simple  methods  whereby 
every  man  and  woman  may  live  a  life  of  new, 
JOYFUL,  PROSPEROUS  REALITIES. 

The  Roaicruciana  will  send  you,  without  obligation,  a  new 
book.  "THE  LIGHT  OF  EGYPT."  that  telli  how  Tou  may 
atari  on  the  path  to  MASTERSHIP  in  all  your  daily  affair*. 

LIBRARIAN  S.  T.  N. 
Ro9icrucian  Library  San  Jose,  Calif. 


FOR  109  YEARS 

Used  Personally  by 

President  Andrew  Jackson. 
If  your /oca/  Druggist  hasnt  it.  sent  postpaid  for  25*  -  W.  F.  GRAY  CO.,  Nashville.  Tenrt. 


for  BOILS-SORES  of  all  KINDS 

BURNS-CARBUNCLES 
ie  CUTS  j  STINGS  -  SCALDS* 

intment 
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Process 
Packed 
in  Tins 


They  tell  n§ 
  it  is 

Wonderful ! 

THE  PACKAGE  is  different(tin)— the 
pack  is  different  (vacuum)— the  candy 
is  different(an  original  creation).  The 
only  relationship  between  Almond 
Roca  and  other  candies  is  — it's  a 
candy.  "Wonderful  —  simply  wonder- 
ful!"—the  expression  used  by  thou- 
sands in  their  written  expressions  to 
us  of  Almond  Roca,  So  — Wonderful! —it 
must  be.  if  you  buy  a  package  and  think 
otherwise,  you  can  have  yout  money  back, 
"One  fifty"  is  the  purchase  price.  If  no  near- 
at-hand  dealer  happens  to  have  Almond  Roca, 
we  will  ship  direct  — prepaid.  *  *  *  Brown  & 
Haley,  Confectioners  to  the  Elect,  Tacoma,  Wn. 

Brown  &  Haley's 


itlmond 


cAtnerica's  Finest  Confection 


The  MARTIN 
INCINERATOR 

Has  Many  Exclusive  Advantages 

Heavy  tank-steel  and  thick  cast  iron 
construction  that  will  last  for  years; 
a  patented  perforated  inner  flue  that 
prevents  clogging  and  insures  com- 
plete burning  of  contents;  an  unusually 
large  opening  that  easily 
handles  grocery  cartons, 
shrub  trimmings  and 
other  bulky  trash.  Needs 
to  be  emptied  only  two  or 
three  times  a  year. 

Three  Sizes 

$15.50  $29.50  $49.50 
Martin  Iron  Works 

Dept.  S 

1222  E.  28lh St.,  Lo,  Angeles       Endorsed  by 

Bo*  757,  Arcade  Station  Health,  Sanitary 

Phone   Humbolt  3407  and  Fire  Officials 


Mary  Ann  Shell  Pans 

THE  FEATURE  ^ 


t  for  Cakes,  Entrees,  Salads  and 
fl'i  Desserts  made  in  a  vatiety  of 
sizes. Write  for  recipes. 
EDWARD  KATZINGER  CO. 
1949  N.  Cicero  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 


See  the  new 


Decorative 
Moore 
Push-Pins  v 


TO  BANG  DP  THINGS 
^  4^  3  sizes      6  colors 

lOc.  a  block 


All  Dealers 


.Qma  Bean 
Prize  k^e  c  i  p  e  s 


T^1  VERY  month  in  SUNSET  magazine  you  will 
1  find  a  contest  on  the  use  of  some  western  fruit, 
vegetable  or  fish.  In  July  we  announced  the  lima  bean 
recipe  contest  and  out  of  the  hundreds  of  good  recipes 
submitted  we  selected  these  four  as  best.  Watch 
The  Kitchen  Cabinet  for  contest  announcements. 


Lima  Peppers  en  Casserole 


6  large  red  or  green  peppers 
2  cupfuls  of  lima  beans,  cooked 


2  cupfuls  of  raw  ham 
Salt,  celery  salt  and  pepper 


Wash,  clean  and  chill  the  peppers.  Slip  the  skins  from  the  lima  beans 
which  have  been  well  cooked  yet  firm  enough  to  retain  their  shape.  Dice 
the  ham;  either  sugar  cured  or  smoked  ham  may  be  used.  Mix  the  ham, 
beans  and  seasonings,  and  stuff  the  peppers,  adding  a  little  hot  water. 
Place  them  in  an  oiled  casserole  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  (375  degrees) 
about  40  minutes.  Five  minutes  before  taking  up,  sprinkle  with  grated 
cheese,  place  a  marshmallow  on  each  if  you  like,  and  return  to  the  oven. 
These  peppers  are  delicious  and  unusual.  Number  served,  six. — Mrs. 
Christie  Watts,  Jr.,  Alzada,  Montana. 

Lima  Beans  au  Gourmet 


1  can  of  Philadelphia  pepper  pot  soup 
3  tablespoonfuls  of  butter 

2  tablespoonfuls  of  flour 

2  cupfuls  of  cooked  lima  beans 

3  teaspoonfuls  of  Worcestershire  sauce 
3  teaspoonfuls  of  curry  powder 


Few  drops  of  tabasco  sauce 

Blade  of  mace 

8  or  10  whole  cloves 

Yi  to  1  cupful  of  mushrooms,  sliced 

4  slices  of  bacon,  cut  fine 


Thicken  the  soup,  diluted  with  water  to  make  2  cupfuls,  with  the 
butter  and  flour  blended  together.  Cook  and  stir  until  smooth.  Add 
seasonings,  beans,  mushrooms,  and  bacon,  with  salt  and  pepper  as  nec- 
essary. Put  into  individual  baking  dishes,  oiled,  and  bake  in  a  moderate 
oven  (350  degrees)  for  10  minutes.  Serves  6  or  8. — Mrs.  A.  Feldt, 
San  Lucas,  California. 

Lima  Beans  Western  Style 

Boil  until  tender,  1  cupful  of  dried  lima  beans  with  a  generous  amount 
of  ham.  Parboil  half  a  package  (about  1  cupful)  of  small  cut  macaroni, 
and  drain.  Put  alternate  layers  of  lima  beans,  chopped  ham,  and  maca- 
roni into  an  oiled  casserole.  Make  a  white  sauce  using  2  tablespoonfuls 
of  butter,  1  tablespoonful  of  flour,  and  1  cupful  of  milk,  with  yi  teaspoon- 
ful  each  of  salt  and  paprika  and  a  dash  of  pepper.  Cook  until  smooth 
and  thick,  then  add  1  cupful  of  grated  cheese  and  allow  cheese  to  melt. 
Pour  sauce  over  mixture  in  casserole,  lay  a  few  strips  of  bacon  over  the 
top,  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  (375  degrees)  for  about  30  minutes. 
Serves  6. — Mrs.  V.  B.  Benway,  Wonder,  Oregon. 


2  tablespoonfuls  of  fat 
1  x/i.  pounds  of  ground  beef 
1  pint  of  dried  lima  beans  soaked  over 
night 


Lima  Beans  and  Hamburger 

1  onion,  chopped  fine 
1  sweet  red  pepper,  chopped 
Salt  to  taste 

1  scant  tablespoonful  of  flour 


Brown  the  meat  in  the  fat,  stirring  it  about  while  cooking.  Cover  the 
beans  with  fresh  water  and  boil  for  a  few  minutes  while  the  meat  is 
browning,  then  add  the  meat  to  the  beans,  together  with  the  salt,  onion 
and  red  pepper.  Cook  slowly  until  both  meat  and  beans  are  tender 
(about  an  hour  and  a  half),  then  thicken  the  sauce  with  the  flour  mois- 
tened with  a  little  cold  water. — Mrs.  Mae  Stinson,  Spokane,  Washington. 
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Five 
A^itchen  Secrets 


WE  like  fried  apples  with  ham 
or  bacon,  and  we  like  the 
apples  to  be  pink  and  rosy 
rather  than  pale.  When  I  am  forced 
to  use  colorless  apples,  I  stir  in  a 
handful  of  "red-hots" — little  red  cin- 
namon candies  and  proceed  as  usual. 
They  give  a  nice  dash  ot  color  to  the 
apples,  and  the  cinnamon  flavor  is  a 
good  addition. 

+      +  + 

Try  adding  a  tablespoonful  of 
honey  to  each  serving  of  grapefruit, 
and  enjoy  the  pleasant  flavor. 

+     +  + 

When  baking  in  high  altitudes, 
recipes  must  be  changed  if  good  cakes 
are  to  result.  Many  and  elaborate 
changes  are  often  suggested,  but  I 
have  found  that  by  simply  reducing 
the  amount  of  shortening  in  the  pro- 
portion of  2  tablespoonfuls  to  the 
cup,  and  by  using  about  one-fourth 
less  baking  powder,  my  results  were 
identical  with  those  obtained  with 
the  recipe  in  low  altitude. 

+       +  + 

Have  you  ever  served  cream  puff 
shells  filled  with  fish  salad  or  chicken 
salad  for  party  refreshments?  They 
are  ever  so  good,  and  no  other  bread 
need  be  provided.  For  another  varia- 
tion, fill  them  with  ice  cream  and 
serve  with  hot  chocolate  sauce  for 
dessert. 

■fr       ■!■  + 

Have  you  ever  tried  using  maple- 
flavored  syrup  in  making  candied 
sweet  potatoes,  adding  a  generous 
quantity  of  nutmeats — walnuts,  pe- 
cans or  almonds — for  an  extra-deli- 
cious dish?  A  cateress  who  is  noted 
in  her  community  for  this  glorified 
vegetable  cooks  down  the  syrup 
slowly  with  the  nutmeats  until  it 
almost  reaches  the  candy  stage,  then 
pours  it  over  the  sweet  potatoes 
which  have  been  boiled  and  peeled, 
cut  in  thick  slices  and  dotted  with 
butter.  The  pans  of  potatoes  are  then 
tucked  into  a  slow  oven  to  await  their 
serving.  The  time 
may  be  long  or  short 
without  destroying 
their  goodness. 

— G.  C. 


TT^  A.  GfeoD  IDEA' — 


to  add  a  teaspoonful  of  powdered 
sugar  to  French  dressing  for  most 
salads. 


wcomers, 


[Especially!] 
/ 

• 

Send  for 
this 

Free  packet  of 
Chocolate  recipes! 

Send  the  coupon  below  (or  write)  for  the 
"Sweet  Sixteen"  Recipe  Packet  — a  unique 
group  of  prize-winning  chocolate  recipes  — 
welcome  additions  to  the  menus  of  Western 
homes  —  planned  for  Western  home  equip- 
ment and  Western  appetites  — and  delicious! 


IDOHDpjtHDi 


A,  AND  COCOA  * 
ttC09  IN  VACUUM 


This  is  the  world's 
most  convenient 
chocolate— one 
form  for  all  uses  — 
cakes,  beverages, 
icings,  desserts  and 
puddings.  Many 
Westerners  also 
think  it  the  world's 
most  delicious 
chocolate.  Try  it! 


D.  GHIRARDELLI  CO. 
910  North  Point  Street 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Please  send  me,  FREE,  your  famous  "Sweet  Sixteen' 
Recipe  Packet. 

Name  


Address 


These  recipes,  too,  are  planned  for  the  favorite 
chocolate  of  the  West  — the  kind  that  Westerners 
know  for  luscious  flavor  and  satisfying  convenience 
—  Ghirardelli's  Ground  Chocolate  — utterly  unlike 
any  other  form  of  chocolate.  Order  a  tin  of  Ghirar- 
delli's from  your  grocer  today!  It  comes  in  vacuum- 
sealed  tins  only— all  its  flavor  saved  for  you. 


GHIRARDELLIS 

GROUND 

CHOCOLATE 


SAY  GEAR  •  AR  ♦  DELLY 


<8 
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Trie  Story  of  . . 

Vacific  Coast 

GARDENS 

Like  the  jewels  that  bedeck  some 
gorgeous  garment,  glorious  gardens 
up  and  down  the  Pacific  Coast  add  to 
the  beauty  of  this  region's  magnifi- 
cent natural  scenery.  With  a  climate 
that  is  especially  suited  to  floricul- 
ture, almost  every  type  of  flower  that 
can  be  grown  in  the  temperate  zone 
docs  well  here,  and  even  the  humblest 
home  can  have  its  own  fresh-grown 
vegetables. 

For  years  lovers  of  flowers  and 
gardens  have  found  that  LILLY'S 
Surety  Seeds,  "The  Best  for  the 
West,"  could  be  depended  upon  to 
grow  vigorously  and  run  true  to  va- 
riety, producing  the  finest  types  of 
plants. 


A  Beautiful  Album  of  Gardens 

This  year  the  700  dealers  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  who  distribute  LILLY'S  SURETY 
SEEDS  have  cooperated  in  issuing  an  un- 
usual catalog,  really  an  album,  with  a  rich 
cover  in  color  by  Winifred  Walker,  famous 
English  garden  artist,  painted  from  Pacific 
Coast  flowers.  This  album  is  copiously  illus- 
trated with  photographs  of  real  flowers,  re- 
produced in  rotogravure,  120  views  being 
shown.  This  will  be  sent  free  to  flower 
lovers  on  request. 

Free  Packet  of  Godetia 

With  this  album  we  will  present  you  with 
a  big  10  cent  packet  of  Satin  Flower  Godetia, 
considered  by  many  the  most  delightful  flower 
native  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Use  the  coupon  bc'.oic  for  convenience. 


The  Chas.  H.  Lilly  Co..  Seattle.  Wash. 

Please  send  me  my  Free  packet  ce  Satin  Flower 
Godetia  and  have  your  distributor  nearest  me 
send  my  copy  of  his  19  30  Flower.  Vegetable  and 
Field  Seed  Album,  illustrated  with  rotogravure 
pictures. 

Name    


Address 


AN  AUTUMN  GARDEN  GUIDE 

(Go/iien  Gate  Gardening  Continued  from  page  40) 
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Plant  This  Fall 


Plant  ground  covers  such  as  Scotch  moss,  Helxine, 
and  the  like  so  they  will  become  established  in  early 
fall. 

Start  your  lawns  in  early  fall.  Any  of  the  popular 
grasses  can  be  planted  in  September  or  October. 

Almost  any  of  the  dormant  flowering  plants  or 
shrubs  may  be  set  out  in  the  fall,  especially  if  they 
are  balled  or  potted.  Roses  are  not  usually  available 
before  December.  Unless  the  plants  can  be  estab- 
lished before  cold  wet  weather  comes  on,  it  will  be 
better  to  wait  until  the  early  spring  for  planting. 


In  SOUTHWEST 


Perform  These  Tasks 

Dig,  dry  and  store  gladiolus  bulbs  of  the  la 
sorts.  These  bulbs  can  be  cleaned  and  sorted  durii 
the  rainy  months.  Early  gladiolus  bulbs  should  I 
replanted  by  October  or  November  after  they  a 
cleaned  and  graded. 

See  that  crowded  clumps  of  daffodils  or  oth 
bulbs  are  thinned  out  by  October  or  November. 

Write  for  all  of  the  fall  garden  catalogs  you  fir 
listed  in  reliable  magazines. 

October  is  a  good  time  to  put  in  cuttings 
geraniums,  pentstemons  and  lavender. 


GARDENS 


Pla?it  These 


Do  These 


SEPTEMBER  and  October  are  the  months  for 
planting  anemones,  ranunculus,  ixias,  bulbous 
iris,  freesias,  narcissi,  watsonias;  the  last  four 
should  be  planted  as  early  as  possible. 

Plant  out  the  bearded  and  other  rhizomatous  iris, 
including  particularly  the  Regelia  and  Oncocyclus 
types  spurias  and  the  winter-blooming  Mediter- 
raneans. 

Transplant  young  plants  of  pansies,  violas,  snap- 
dragons, forget-me-nots,  cinerarias,  primulas  and 
most  perennials. 

Sow  seeds  of  hardy  annuals  and  perennials  such 
as  sweet  peas,  poppies,  linaria,  nemesia,  petunia, 
scarlet  flax,  wild  flowers  in  variety,  columbine, 
verbena,  delphinium,  stocks,  hollyhock,  cyclamen, 
acroclinium  and  so  on. 

If  you  have  space  for  a  few  vegetables,  there  are 
many  varieties  which  may  be  planted  the  year  round 
in  southern  California.  If  interested,  stop  in  at  a 
seed  store  and  select  seeds  to  fill  in  the  bare  spots  in 
your  vegetable  garden. 

Order  evergreens  for  November  planting.  If  there 
is  room  in  your  garden  for  an  avocado  tree,  plan  to 
plant  one  this  November. 


M 


ULCH  and  fertilize  the  roses  in  Septemb 
and  October. 


Set  the  rock  garden  to  rights,  trimming  bat 
spent  plants  and  filling  in  vacancies. 

Put  in  cuttings  of  geraniums,  pentstemons,  rod 
plants  and  other  perennials  or  sub-shrubs. 

Mulch  and  disbud  exhibition  chrysanthemum 
Attend  the  chrysanthemum  shows. 

Go  over  the  old  lawn,  eradicating  weeds,  sowii 
bare  spots;  keep  up  watering  until  the  rains  fall,  ar 
give  the  whole  lawn  a  liberal  dose  of  plant  food. 

Eradicate  weeds  everywhere.  Investigate  son 
of  the  weed  poisons.  Eliminate  plant  diseases  I 
spraying  plants  with  bordeaux. 

Go  over  your  garden  to»ls  and  replace  the  o 
style,  inefficient  pieces. 

September  is  often  very  warm.  Continue  wate 
ing  and  cultivation. 

The  first  rains  will  bring  a  fresh  crop  of  weed 
don't  let  them  get  a  start. 

Divide  and  replant  the  perennials  whose  roo 
have  become  matted. 


A  BULB  CHART  FOR  COAST  GARDENS 
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Special  Offer 

Fall  Bulbs 

WASHINGTON  GROWN 
BULBS  ARE  THE  BEST 

Order  your  bull's  Mon- 
ro secure  (<>/>  iiuulity 
and  timely  delivery 
Hyacinth  Collection 
f  bulb«  each  of  10  different  varieties:  white,  pink,  rose, 
red,  light  blue,  medium  blue,  dark  blue,  linht  yellow, 
deep  yellow  and  mauve;  total  50  top  »ize  $j-.00 
bulbs,  prepaid   J 

Tulip  Collection: 
10  bulbs  each  of  10  different  varieties,  April    $  .  qq 
and  May  flowering;  total  ioo6rst  grade  bulbs  ^ 

Narcissus  and  Daffodil  Collection: 

10  bulbs  each  of  10  different  varieties;  total  $c.oo 
100  first  grade  bulbs   

Crocus  Collection: 

v>  bulbs  each  of  five  different  vaneties;  total 

100  first  grade  bulbs  

Above  named  four  collections  if  mailed  to 
one  address— Coral  350  bulhs— $1 5.00. 
Terms  of  Sale:  Orders  will  be  accepted  with  a  de- 
posit of  10%  but  collection  charges  for  the  balance  will 
be  added  to  the  bill.  If  full  amount  accompanies  the  order 
1  premium  of  one  doicn  forcing  Hyacinths  will  be  given. 
Trial  Collection:  To  make  you  acquainted 
with  our  superior  bulbs  we  will  accept  a 
limited  number  of  orders  consisting  of:  12 
Hyacinths.  12  Tulips,  12  Daffodils  and  12 
Crocus  all  in  different  varieties,  prepaid  $2.25 

Wathing'on  Bu'b  Co.  Inc.       Sumner,  Wash. 


*5- 

$2-50 


i  LILY  BULBS  * 

NOW  is  the  time  to  place  your  order  for 
Fall  Planting.  I  specialize  in  lilies  and  have  a 
marvelous  collection — pretty  and  fragrant. 

"Illustrated  price  list  upon  request" 

JULIA  E.  CLARK  —  Grower  0/  Lilies 
Route  2,  Canby,  Oregon,  U.  S.  A. 


IMPERIAL  DELPHINIUMS 

World's  finest  strain  .  .  Success  (ruaranteed.  The  entire  stock  of 
Imperial  Delphiniums  is  owned  by  dm.  My  seedlings  will  amaze 
you  with  their  beauty.  Standing  from  6-9  feet  hiph.  in  singles, 
doubles,  triples,  ruffled,  fluted  in  white,  yellow,  pink,  lavender 
and  every  shade  of  blue,  violet  and  indigo  with  their  blossoms 
from  2  to  81/4  inches  in  diameter,  they  create  an  effect  most  cap- 
tivating. Seed  are  $2.00  per  packet  for  400.  1  will  replace  any 
packet  free  if  satisfactory  results  are  not  obtained  or  will  send 
you  fl  certified  plants  in  case  of  failure.  Selected  certified  plants 
for  spring  delivery,  $5.00  per  dozen.  Order  now.  No  deposit  re- 
quired. Plant  seed  now. 

B.  B.  Healey — Delphs  exclusively  Puyallup.Wash. 


r  i 

ROSES  OF  MONTEREY 

A  Boole;  for  Rose  Lovers 
Quite  different  from  any  other  rose 
catalogue.    Interesting  and   personal ; 
with       original  rose  studies  by  Rose 
,  Campbell.  Your  copy  is  Free  on  request. 
'     Francis  E.  Lester,  Rose  Specialist 
!        The  Garden  Nurseries 
Monterey,  Calif. 

SPANISH  and  DUTCH  IRIS 

Beautiful  shades  of  blue,  lavender,  white,  yellow  and 
bronze.  Tall  flowers  of  good  substance,  yet  so  delirate  in  form 
that  they  resemble  an  orchid.  Keep  well  when  cut  for  the 
house. 

Choicest,  flowering  size  bulbs — 50  for  $2  25  postpaid 

List  of  Native  California  Iris,  lilies  and  many  other  wild  flower 
bulbs  sent  on  request. 

Gordon  Ainsley  Campbell,  Calif. 


Wild  Flowers 


FROM  YOUR  OLD 
HOME  STATE  

East,  West,  North,  South.  May  Apple,  Dutchmans  Breeches, 
Bloodroot,  Hepatica,  Arbutus,  Lady  Slippers,  Bluebells  and 
xoo  others.  Iris,  275  varieties. 

IRIS  ACRES  -  -  Molalla,  Oregon 


/earn  to  be  a 

^LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECT 


At  home,  by  mail.  Big  fees. 
Pleasant  healthful  work.  Ex- 
perts earn$50to$200a  week. 
You  can  earn  while  learning. 
Write  today  for  details — 
AMERICAN  LANDSCAPE  SCHOOL 
I  Plymouth  Bide.,  Des  Moln 


Qarden  Shop 


ALL  through  this  issue  of 
M  \SKT  you  have  been 
rciiclini:  about  the  seeds,  bulbs 
and  plants  which  must  be 
planted  in  western  gardens 
during  the  fall  months. 

Ih'fore  >ou  set  ou«  your  lilies 
and  iris  and  other  garden  treas- 
11  res.  however,  you  must  go 
shopping.  And  before  you  do 
your  garden  buying  you  are  in- 
vited to  go  window  shopping 
through  the  advertising  col- 
li 111  ns  of  this  magazine. 

Here,  and  on  other  pages  in 
this  issue,  garden  advertisers 
have  told  you  of  their  bargains. 
Whether  you  go  directly  to 
these  gardens  and  companies 
and  select  your  plants  person- 
ally, or  whether  you  order  by 
mail,  you  may  be  assured  that 
you  are  getting  quality  garden 
stock.  Best  of  all,  these  men 
and  women  are  your  friends  and 
are  always  happy  to  help  you 
solve  your   garden  problems. 


A  Wonderful  Strain  of 
DAHLIAS  & 

PUDOR'S 

Seeds 
Grow 


t 


DELPHINIUMS 
IRISES 

The  world' s 
best  varieties 

Pacific  Coast  grown 
PLANTS,  BULBS  & 
SEEDS  can't  be  beat 
This  is  the  month  for 
planting  Irises  and 
Lily  bulbs,  perennial 
flower  seeds  and 
plants. 

Writeforcatalog 
which  is  "different". 

PUDOR'S,  INC. 

Puyallup,  Stale  of 
Washington. 

Delphinium.  I  Hi  & 
Dahlia  Specialists 


aT>  Kill  Those 

Protect  your  lawns,  gardens,  orchards, 
GOPHER  DEATH 

instantly  removes  gophers,  prairie  dogs,  etc. 
Results  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  In 

use  for  over  is  years.  Quick,  safe,  sure.  1,000  tablets 
$1.50;  big  trial  size  75c.  prepaid.  At  your  drug  store, 
or  sent  direct.  Write  for  Free  Gopher  Control  Book. 
Ft.  Dodge  Chemical  Co.,  Box  A,  Ft.  Dodge,  la. 


SPECIAL 

Iris  Offers 


To 

Readers 
of 

Sunset 
Magazine 


Wilhdtn  Mohr 


FOR  FALL 
PLANTING 

Choice  irises  from  the  fa- 
mous Carl  Salbach  collec- 
tion  and  all  from  our  standard 
catalog  listings.  They  include 
outstanding  varieties  origina- 
ted  by  Sydney  B.  Mitchell  and 
Wm.  Mohr  and  other  world 
famous  introducers. 

Shipments  will  be  made  immediately 
by  prepaid  post. 

These  magnificent  bearded  iris 
(Fleur  de  lis)  are  the  easiest  of  all 
perennials  to  grow.  They  bloom  be- 
fore  vacation  time,  require  prac- 
tically no  summer  watering  and  will 
grow  in  any  sunny,  well  drained  soil. 
All  rhizomes  will  be  first  size  roots. 

COLLECTION  No.  1 

Seven  different  iris  in  the  following 
colors — Pink,  rose,  purple,  yellow, 
bronze,  blue,  and  a  blend  $1.00 

COLLECTION  No.  2 

Six  different  iris  in  blue,  lavender 
and  purple  $1.00 

COLLECTION  No.  3 

Five  different  iris  in  pink  and 
rose  $1.00 

COLLECTION  No.  4 

Five  different  iris  in  yellow,  bronze, 
and  mahogany  $1 .00 

COLLECTION  No.  5 

Collections  2,  3,  and  4  packed 
separately  and  labeled  $2.50 

COLLECTION  No.  6 

Six  choice,  new  iris.  Each  labeled. 
Coronado — Lavender  to  red-purple; 
Esplendido — Red-purple;  Glowing 
Embers — S  Brownish  lavender,  F 
pansy  purple;  Madame  Gaudichau 
— Dark  violet  purple  bicolor;  Mag- 
nifica — S  light  blue.  F  red-purple; 
Santa  Barbara — Pure  lavender  blue. 
Value  $10. 10  $5.00 

To  facilitate  ordering  simply  clip  this  adver- 
tisement; check  those  collections  which  you 
wish;  sign  and  mail  with  check  or  money  order 
not  later  than  September  25th. 

♦    ♦  ♦ 

Cata  logs  on  request 

CARL  SALBACH 

Originaror  and  Grower 
DAHLIAS,  GLADIOLUS,  IRIS 

645  Woodmont  Ave.  Berkeley,  California 
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Do  you  apologize 
to  guests? 


Do  you  feel  ill  at 

ease  at  guests  using 
your  bathroom?  You 
have  put  out  dainty  towels.  The  bath, 
the  lavatory  are  spotless.  What  about 
the  toilet,  is  it  noticeably  stained  and 
decolored?  Sani-Flush  will  make 
that  immaculate  too. 

Sani-Flush  is  so  easy  to  use!  Just 
sprinkle  it  in  the  bowl,  following  the 
directions  on  the  can,  and  flush.  The 
job  is  done.  Pleasantly  and  thor- 
oughly. Sani-Flush  cleans  and  puri- 
fies the  entire  toilet,  even  the  bidden, 
unhealthful  trap. 

Use  Sani-Flush  frequently  in  sum- 
mer. It  is  harmless  to  plumbing. 
Keep  a  can  on  hand  all  the  time. 

Buy  Sani-Flush  at  your  grocery, 
drug  or  hardware  store,  25c.  In 
Canada,  35c. 

Sani-Hush 

Cleans  Closet  Bowls  Without  Scouring 

The   Hycienic  Products  Co. 
Canton,  Ohio 

Also  makers  of  Melo  ...  a  real  water  softener 


Orders  -  Inquiries 


Can  Be 
cured 
by 

SAIL 


Polk's  Reference  Book 

and  Mailing  List  Catalog 

Gives  counts  and  prices  on  over  8.000 
different  lines  of  business.  No  matter 
what  your  business,  in  this  book  you 
will  find  the  number  of  your  prospec- 
tive customers  listed. 
Valuable  information  showing  how  to 
use  the  mails  to  secure  orders  and  in- 
quiries for  your  products  or  services  is 
given. 

Write  for  FREE  Copy 
R.  L.  POLK  &.  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Largest    City    Directory    Publishers    in  the 

.'•orIdi.    Branches  in  Principal  Cities 
AlaUing    .List  Compilers — Business  Statistics 
Producers    of    Direct    Mail  Advertising 


zJXCore 
Trees  and  Shrubs 

(As  promised  on  page  jo) 

When  palms  were  introduced  into 
California,  the  Date  Palm  (Phoenix 
canariensis)  was  planted  almost  ex- 
clusively to  the  detriment  of  small 
homes  and  gardens.  The  Date  Palms 
are  magnificent  in  proper  settings,  but 
should  always  be  given  sufficient  room 
in  which  to  develop  properly.  How- 
ever, there  are  several  native  palms, 
notably  the  Blue  Palm  (Erythea  ar- 
tnaia),  and  the  Guadalupe  Island 
Palm  (E.  edulis),  moderate  in  growth, 
with  glaucous,  silvery  blue  leaves, 
that  are  excellent  in  proper  settings, 
especially  in  plantings  about  Spanish 
and  Mediterranean  residences.  Cocos 
plumosus,  with  gracefully  drooping 
fronds,  is  used  a  great  deal  in  south- 
ern California  and  in  Santa  Barbara, 
but  Cocos  australis  is  more  hardy  in 
the  Bay  Region.  The  Chamaerops  or 
Fan  Palms  are  also  moderate  in  their 
growth,  with  characteristic,  fan-like 
fronds  and  hairy  trunks.  The  native 
Fan  Palms  {washingtonia)  are  fine  for 
planting  along  avenues  and  streets. 
Dracaenas,  sometimes  confused  with 
palms,  have  strap-shaped  leaves  and 
straight,  hairless  trunks,  branching 
near  the  top.  Cacti,  rapidly  coming 
into  public  favor,  and  other  desert 
plants  are  frequently  associated  with 
palms. 

Tropical  and  sub-tropical  shrubs 
and  plants  are  naturally  best  adapted 
for  planting  in  warm  regions,  although 
some  will  stand  light  frosts.  These, 
too,  are  well  suited  for  planting  in 
Spanish  gardens,  although  an  occa- 
sional shrub  inserted  among  ever- 
greens will  give  life  to  the  grouping. 
Care  must  be  taken  that  shrubs  or 
plants  have  good  contrasting  quali- 
ties. The  Camellia,  Banana,  Rubber 
Tree,  Aralia  papyrifera,  Citron,  Lem- 
on and  Orange,  Papyrus  antiquorum, 
Loquat,  Guave,  are  a  few  kinds. 


After 


Some  Planting 
Suggestions 

A WORD  about  the  planting  of 
trees  and  shrubs.  Fortunately, 
in  California  it  is  possible  to 
plant  throughout  the  year,  provided 
the  tree  or  shrub  has  been  balled  prop- 
erly (dug  from  nursery  row  with  earth 
adhering  to  the  roots,  the  whole  tied 
up  with  a  sack),  or  has  been  growing 
in  a  pot,  can,  or  tub.  It  is  important 
that  the  roots  of  trees  and  shrubs 
make  sufficient  growth  before  trans- 
planting. Deciduous  trees  and  shrubs, 
roses,  fruit  trees,  etc.,  with  naked 


over-eating 

relieve  indigestion 
with  this  reliable 
doctor's  prescription 


DON'T  let  each 
hearty  meal  lead  tc 
heartburn,  bad  breath 
acid  stomach,  the  misery 
of  gas  and  "overfulness.' 

Pepto-Bismol  soothes 
the  delicate  membranes 
of  the  stomach  and  di- 
gestive tract.  It  is  aro- 
matic and  pleasant  tc 
take.  Gentle  and  mild  in 
action,  it  is  recommended 
by  physicians  for  chil- 
dren and  infants  too. 

At  your  druggist's — 50(,in 
the  distinctive  triangular 
bottle.  Also  at  leading  soda 
fountains.  The  Norwich 
Pharmacal  Co.,  Norwich, 
New  York. 


Pepto-Blsmol 

FRECKLES 


OTHINE 

Removes  This  Ugly  Mask 

There's  no  longer  the  slightest  need  of 
feeling  ashamed  of  your  freckles,  as  Othine — 
double  strength — is  guaranteed  to  remove 
these  homely  spots. 

Simply  get  an  ounce  of  Othine  from  any 
drug  or  department  store  and  apply  a  little 
of  it  night  and  morning  and  you  should  soon 
see  that  even  the  worst  freckles  have  begun 
to  disappear,  while  the  lighter  ones  have 
vanished  entirely.  It  is  seldom  that  more 
than  an  ounce  is  needed  to  completely  clear 
the  skin  and  gain  a  beautiful  complexion. 

Be  sure  to  ask  for  double  strength  Othine, 
as  this  is  sold  under  guarantee  of  money 
back  if  it  fails  to  remove  your  freckles. 
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Finest  badger  bristles  gripped 
everlastingly  in  hard  rubber. 
Average  life  over  25  years. 
Look  for  name  Albright-Rub- 
berset  on  brush — no  others 
are  GENUINE. 

-ALBRIGHT- 
ROBBERSET 

MADE  IYTHC  MWMMCT  COMPANY  NEWARK. N.J. 


The  world  over  Albright-Rub- 
berset  is  awarded  the  blue  rib- 
bon of  supreme  quality.  It  has 
set  the  standard  of  shaving  lux- 
ury for  half  a  century. 


Sty*  , 
Illustrated  >5 

Ac  all  Owl  and  Liggett  stores 
and  good  drug  and  depart- 
ment stores.  S1.00  up. 


roots  should  be  dug  up  in  late  fall  or 
in  winter  for  transplanting. 

In  planting  it  is  imperative  that  the 
ball  does  not  become  disturbed,  unless 
it  has  become  potbound,  when  it 
should  be  broken  a  little.  The  ball 
should  never  be  permitted  to  dry  out; 
the  top  of  the  ball  should  be  from  one 
to  several  inches  below  the  surface  or 
the  soil.  Prune  broken  branches  and 
roots;  break  pot  if  roots  have  gone 
through  hole  in  bottom.  Dig  the  hole 
wide  and  deep  enough  to  accommo- 
date the  roots.  Place  the  best  loam 
around  the  roots,  working  in  with 
stake  or  with  shovel  handle.  Water 
thoroughly;  see  that  water  pene- 
trates through  soil  below  ball.  Stake 
the  tree  or  shrub  if  it  is  necessary. 


SEVEN  tiOLF  CLUBS 
IN  ONE 


Write  for  interesting  booklet 

The  Famous  NOVAK  GOLF  CLUB  with  ADJUSTABLE     NOVAK  CLLIB,  Inc. 
HEAD  is  now  also  made  with  TAKE  DOWN  FEATURE    60  Federal  St.  S:.n  Francisco 


!  The 

Thrill  of 
Target  Shooting 

THE  bowstring's  hum  and  the 
arrow's  soft  whisper — that's 
music  in  the  blood  ot  all  of  us. 
It's  primitive. 

Adam  probably  was  an  archer.  A 
flint  arrowhead  was  found  recently  in 
strata  of  the  third  interglacial  period, 
buried  50,000  years  in  the  past.  In 
those  days,  a  boy's  best  friend  was  his 
bow  and  arrow.  As  Robin  Hood  put 
it:  "I  gotta  be  a  clever  archer.  Other- 
wise my  pal,  the  Sheriff  of  Notting- 
ham, will  get  me." 

According  to  Longfellow  when  Hia- 
watha got  to  zinging  arrows  around 
"Ere  the  ninth  had  fallen 
The  tenth  was  on  its  way." 
That's  some  shooting.  If  you  think 
it's  easy  to  keep  ten  arrows  in  the  air 
at  once — try  it.  Three  was  the  limit 
with  the  ancients.  The  late  Dr.  Sax- 
ton  T.  Pope  holds  the  modern  record 
of  seven. 

Dr.  Pope,  who  lived  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, was  the  apostle  of  archery.  He 
shot  big  game  with  bow  and  arrow  in 
Africa  and  woke  up  the  West  to  the 
fascination  of  target  shooting.  It  calls 
for  skill  of  the  highest  order  and  when 
one  hits  the  mark — well,  you  know 
how  William  Tell  felt  when  he  shot 
the  apple  off  his  son's  head.  Whether 
you  hunt  deer  or  bear,  as  many  Pa- 
cific coast  archers  do,  or  just  shoot 
in  your  backyard,  archery  challenges 
you  to  ever-increasing  skill.  Casual 
archers  or  those  who  delve  into  the 
science  and  lore  of  the  sport — an 
amazing  store — are  equally  enthusi- 
astic. 

If  you're  a  real  woodsman,  you  can 
make  your  own  bow.  The  best  yew 
bows  are  made  from  timber  grown  on 
the  Pacific  coast.  Less  expensive  bows 


Wanted  ^ 

A  Sunset 

Representative 

in  Your. 

Community  # 

We  are  now  selecting 
a  special  group  of  representatives  to 
handle  new  and  renewal  Sunset  sub- 
scriptions in  every  town  and  city  in 
the  West. 

You  •  as  a  reader  of  the 
new  SUNSET  Magazine  are  particu- 
larly invited  to  earn  generous  cash 
commissions  and  rewards  by  send- 
ing in  SUNSET  subscriptions  from 
your  friends  and  neighbors.  You'll 
never  know  how  easy  it  is  to  earn 
many  extra  dollars  in  this  way  until 
you  have  tried.  Why  not  write  to 
us  today? 

▲    ▲AAA  CUT  HERE  ▲    ▲    ▲    ▲  ▲ 

Name  

Street   

City  State  


MANNING-BOWMAN  WAFFLE  IRON  $9.85 


50c  A  Week 

NO  MONEY  DOWN 

ENJOY  large,  ftolden-brown  waffles!  Made  in 
a  minute  right  at  your  table  on  this  hand- 
some new  Manning  -  Bowman  Electric  Waffle 
Iron.  No  grease  required.  Fully  Guaranteed. 
Special,  $9.85  complete  with  cord.  NO  MONEY 
DOWN,  50c.  a  week.  Sent  prepaid  anywhere 
for  FREE  INSPECTION.  Mail  coupon. 

GENSLER-LEE 

818  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 

MAIL    FOR    FREE  INSPECTION 


Send  no  money.  Pay  nothing  on  delivery.  No 
risk.  Mail  Orders  filled  ANYWHERE.  We  pay 
postage. 

GENSLER-LEE  818  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 

Send  me,  delivery  prepaid,  the  $9.85  Manning- 
Bowman  Waffle  Iron  for  FREE  inspection.  If 
satisfactory,  I  will  send  50c  a  week  until  paid 
for.  Otherwise  I'll  return  at  your  expense. 

Full  Name  

Address  

City  or  P.  O  

Occupation  
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—use  our  free 
travel  service 

We  MAINTAIN 
a  staff  of  travel  experts  who 
will  gladly  help  you  with  every 
detail  of  your  trip — from  plan- 
ning your  itinerary  to  making 
your  transportation  and 
hotel  reservations. 

WRITE  Bav\  of  Italy  Travel 
Department,  San  Francisco,  or 
call  pe  sonally  at  any  one  of  our 
2Qi  Branches  in  166  cities 
of  California 


Protect  your 
travel  funds 

Kofi.  Travelers  Cheques 

Bank  of  Italy 

National  ™UST  *  a   


Association 


Pierson  Dude  Ranch 

WONDER  VALLEY 
CALIFORNIA 

"The  Playground  of  the  World". 
This  old  cattle  and  horse  ranch  is 
flanked  by  the  greatest  aggregation 
of  mountains  and  out-of-door  attrac- 
tions to  be  found  anywhere. 

Open  for  guests  the  year  around. 
Here  you  will  find  your  heart's  de- 
sire for  life  in  the  open. 

Horseback  riding,  swimming,  canoe- 
ing, hiking,  and  fishing,  etc. 

The  fall,  winter  and  spring  months  are  ideal  on  this  California  Dude  Ranch. 
For  information  inquire  Santa  Fe  ticket  offices  and  travel  bureaus,  or  The  Ask 
Mr.  Foster  Travel  Service  throughout  the  United  States. 
Write  for  interesting  sixteen  page  booklet  to 

GEORGE  WESTON  PIERSON 

PIERSON  DUDE  RANCH 

DELPIEDRA,  FRESNO  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA 


Gu«ts  returning  from  Indian  Trail  trip  to  old  Indian  Camps 


come  in  lemon,  about  the  most  prac- 
tical, hickory  and  ash.  Some  of  the 
finest  bows  have  irregular  contours 
That  is  because  they  follow  the  grair 
of  the  wood.  When  drawn  they  are 
perfectly  straight. 

The  most  serviceable  bow  string  is 
Irish  linen,  handwoven  and  waxed. 

The  weight  of  a  bow  is  the  pull  ir 
pounds  necessary  to  draw  the  bow 
fully  to  the  tip  of  its  arrow.  A  com- 
mon error  is  to  select  too  heavy  a  bow, 
Thirty  pounds  is  a  good  weight  for  a 
beginner,  twenty-five  for  a  woman. 

Even  more  important  than  the  bow 
are  the  arrows.  They  should  be  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  same  weight 
and  shape. 

In  making  an  arrow,  the  most  im- 
portant step  is  to  put  the  feathers  on. 
called  fletching,  correctly.  Feathers 
from  the  main  pinion  of  a  turkey's 
wing  are  most  suitable.  They  should 
be  stiff,  all  from  the  same  wing  and  ol 
uniform  size  and  shape.  Space  the 
three  feathers  equidistandy  on  the 
shaftment  or  rear  end  with  one,  the 
cock  feather,  set  at  right  angles  to  the 
nock,  which  is  the  slotted  place  foi 
the  string.  Be  sure  the  nock  is  the 
same  on  all  arrows — altering  the  bow 
string  to  fit  the  nock  if  necessary  but 
never  the  nock  to  fit  the  string. 

Standard  arrows  are  28  inches  long 
for  men  and  25  inches  for  women. 

Quivers  are  desirable  but  arm 
guards  and  finger  guards  are  nol 
indispensable. 

Targets,  of  straw  faced  with  oil 
cloth,  are  forty-eight  inches  in  diame- 
ter. The  size  and  markings  are  stand- 
ard. The  bullseye  is  a  central  disc  ol 
gold  color  9.6  inches  in  diameter. 
Around  this  are  four  concentric  rings 
each  4.8  inches  wide,  painted  respec- 
tively toward  the  circumference  red. 
blue,  black  and  white.  In  competi- 


ng A.  Gfooj)  idfA.- 

hen  one  is  living  in  a 
rented  house  to  make 
straight  curtains  with 
several  inch  tucks.  This 
makes  a  smart  trimming 
and  the  tucks  may  be 
W  altered  when  you  move. 


tion,  a  hit  in  the  gold  counts  9  points, 
the  other  colors  valuing  7,  5,  3  and  1. 

The  bullseye  will  be  four  feet  from 
the  ground.  The  target  hangs  from  a 
looped  cord  attached  to  its  back  and 
fitted  to  the  top  of  the  target  stand. 
This  is  a  tripod  of  three  wooden  legs, 
each  about  six  feet  long.  (Of  course 
the  neighbors  may  insist  on  a  hedge  or 
some  sort  of  protection  from  flying 
arrows). 

The  first  thing  the  neophyte  should 
learn  is  how  to  string  a  bow.  The  bow 
is  held  in  the  left  hand,  by  the  handle, 
back  up  and  parallel  to  the  body.  Tht 
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instep  of  the  left  foot  secures  the 
lower  horn.  The  left  elbow  is  braced 
against  the  body  and  the  heel  of  the 
right  palm  is  placed  on  the  back  of 
the  upper  limb  of  the  bow.  The  right 
palm  now  presses  down  hard,  the  left 
hand  simultaneously  pulling  back.  As 
the  bow  bends,  the  right  thumb  and 
forefinger  slide  the  loop  in  the  bow 
string  up  until  it  finds  the  groove  of 
the  upper  horn. 

Now  you  are  ready  to  shoot.  Nock 
the  arrow  by  holding  the  bow  in  the 
left  hand,  placing  the  arrow  at  right 
angles  to  the  string  at  a  point  that 
will  permit  it  to  pass  across  the  top  of 
the  handle  on  the  left  side  of  the  bow. 
If  the  cock  feather  stands  away  from 
the  bow,  this  will  allow  the  other 
feathers  to  glide  smoothly  past. 

Now  place  one  finger  of  the  right 
hand  above  the  arrow  and  two  below. 
Hold  firmly  but  do  not  pinch. 

Stand  erectly  with  the  left  side  of 
the  body  toward  the  target,  head 
back,  and  weight  equally  distributed 
on  feet  about  a  foot  apart.  With  the 
right  elbow  level  with  the  shoulder, 
use  the  back  and  shoulder  muscles  to 
draw  the  arrow  to  a  point  below  the 
chin  and  in  line  with  the  right  eye 
until  the  arrow  point  is  felt  on  the 
upper  knuckle  of  the  index  finger  of 
the  left  hand. 

Now  the  left  arm,  slightly  bent  at 
the  elbow,  is  extended  toward  the 
target.  Hold  the  position  a  second  or 
so  while  you  take  aim  and  until  you 
feel  perfectly  steady.  Now  relax  the 
string  fingers,  allowing  the  snap  of 
the  string  to  straighten  them  out. 
These  are  the  only  muscles  used,  the 
rest  of  the  body  remaining  immobile. 
Allow  the  string  to  slip  away  with  the 
least  possible  jerk.  Keep  your  right 
hand  resting  lightly  against  the  jaw- 
bone until  the  arrow  hits  its  target. 

For  practice,  a  range  of  20  yards 
will  do.  At  this  distance,  and  for  game 
hunting,  concentrate  on  the  object. 
At  longer  distances,  one  should  have  a 
point  of  aim.  Use  the  arrowhead  like 
the  foresight  on  a  gun.  At  only  one 
distance  will  a  correctly  aimed  pile 
rest  on  the  bullseye.  At  longer  or 
shorter  distances,  the  arrowhead  must 
be  raised  or  lowered  so  that  it  is 
sighted  in  line  with  some  object  or 
spot  on  the  ground  in  front  of  the 
target— for  a  short  distance — or  be- 
yond for  a  long  distance. 

— Gerald  T-  O'Gara 


!Ti5  A  Good  idea 


to  put  salt  on  a  cut  slice  of  onion 
to  extract  a  few  drops  of  juice. 


In  theSpell  of  Hawaii 


On  Waikiki  Beach 


Pompeian  Swimming  Pool  on 
S.  S.  City  of  Honolulu 


Jf       f  ^-  •->•  City  oj  Honolulu 

imile  you  sail  to 

HAU'411 

NO  sense  of  hurry  or  rush  . . .  but  smooth,  swift  pro- 
gress in  luxurious  comfort  as  you  sail  in  the  friend- 
ly atmosphere  of  a  LASSCO  liner  direct  from  Los  An- 
geles to . . . 

Hawaii!  Indolent,  beguiling,  dreaming  under  tropical 
skies!  Palm-fringed  shores... haunting  native  melodies 
...flying  surf-boards  .  .  .  the  racing  thrill  of  outrigger 
canoes!  Alluring,  magical  Hawaii! 

You  can  have  golf,  tennis,  polo  ...  in  an  exotic  South 
Sea  setting.  You  can  include  the  3-day  wonder  trip  to 
Hilo  and  Kilauea  volcano.  Explore  the  great  lava  tubes, 
wander  through  delightful  forests  of  giant  tree  fern 
and  other  wonders  of  Hawaii  National  Park. 

One  way  fare  from  $90.  All-Inclusive- Cost  Tours 
...  3  to  5  weeks  . . .  including  visit  to  Kilauea  vol- 
cano  ...  as  low  as  §281. 

20  DA  Y  SPECIALLY  SER  VICED  TOURS  on  the  lux- 
ury cruiser  "City  of  Honolulu"  sailing  Sept.  21,  Oct. 
19,  Nov.  16  and  Dec.  14.  All  travel  details  handled  by 
a  LASSCO  representative.  Cost  as  low  as  $326,  includ- 
ing all  necessary  ship  and  shore  expense. 
To  enjoy  the  finest  of  ocean  travel  accommodations 
and  personal  service,  book  passage  the  "LASSCO  lux- 
ury way"  over  the  delightful  Southern  Route. 

for  booklet  and  full  information  apply  any  authorized  agent>  or— 


LOS  ANGELES  STEAMSHIP  CO. 


91-3 


730  South  Broadway— LOS  ANGELES 

SAN  FRANCISCO— 685  Market  St.  SAN  DIEGO— 213  E.  Broadway 

LONG  REACH  — 119  W.  Ocean  Ave. 
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Great 
Cruises 


On  3  Great  Ships 

One  management  ship  and  shore 

If  you  plan  a  Winter  Cruiser 

Learn  of  the  marked  advantages 
and  surprisingly  low  fares  of 
Canadian  Pacific  cruises.  Call, 
phone  or  write— get  full  infor- 
mation. It  will  show  you  some- 
thing decidedly  important  in 
winter  cruising. 


Round  the  World 

Empress  of  Australia,  dream 
ship  of  cruises,  sails  Dec  2. 
Seventh  Annual  Cruise.  Christ- 
mas in  Holy  Land,  New  Year's 
Eve  in  Cairo. 


Mediterranean 

Empress  of  Scotland  sails  Feb. 
3.  Empress  of  France  sails  Feb. 
1 3. To  the  cradle  of  civilization. 
Extensive  sightseeing  in  Pales- 
tine and  Egypt;  spring  stop- 
over in  Europe  if  desired. 


Canadian  Pacific 

World's  Greatest  Travel  System 
*21  So.  Grand  Ave.,  Los  Angeles 
675  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 
55  Third  Street,  Portland 
1320  Fourth  Avenue,  Seattle 


The  man  who  knows  Oil  uses 

Tt£?!te  Because 


It  is  made  by  the  refiners  of  the 
world's  best  watch  and  chro- 
nometer oil  with  the  same  exact- 
ing care.  Only  the  best  is  good 
enough  for  fine  guns,  reels  and 
casting  lines.  As  essential  to  their 
well  being  as  the  oil  in  a  watch. 
//  unable  to  obtain  Nyott  send  to  us 
direct  35c  for  handy  cans. 
WM.  F.  NYE,  Inc. 

Oil  refiners  for  over  half  a  century 
Dept.  C    NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS. 


Sunset  Travel  Service 

(Continued  from  page  8) 

travel  page  that  we  will  be  there  during  the 
celebration  which  we  had  not  planned  on.  We 
are  glad  for  this.  I  should  be  very  grateful  to 
receive  these  booklets. — M.  A.  S.,  California. 

Dear  M.  A.  S.: 

The  trip  you  have  planned  sounds 
extraordinarily  interesting.  If  more 
of  our  readers  knew  as  much  about 
where  they  wanted  to  go  and  how,  as 
you  do,  the  work  of  this  department 
would  be  comparatively  easy.  By  the 
time  this  is  on  the  press  you  will  have 
received  your  Frontier  Days  booklets, 
and  will  no  doubt  be  on  your  well 
planned  way.  We  wish  you  would 
tell  us  and  the  rest  of  Sunset's  travel 
family  something  about  your  trip 
when  vou  return. 


T>  ELI  EVE  it  or  not,  it  starts  our  day 
U  off  right  when  we  can  assist  some- 
one who  is  as  sweetly  naive  as  the  lady 
who  wrote  the  following  letter  to  us. 
If  we  could  have  spared  the  time,  we 
should  like  to  have  put  this  lady 
aboard  the  train  ourselves.  It  is  grati- 
fying, however,  to  have  been  assured 
by  railroad  officials  that  their  em- 
ployees would  look  out  for  her  and  see 
to  it  that  she  arrived  at  her  destina- 
tion safely. 

Travel  Editor,  Sunset  Travel  Senrice: 

I  want  to  take  a  journey  East  to  Bingham- 
ton,  New  York.  I  am  very  unused  to  travel  and 
as  ignorant  as  can  be  about  it.  Besides  this.  I 
have  a  weak  heart,  and  cannot  stand  high  alti- 
tudes. Now  then,  will  you  outline  some  route 
for  me  that  will  take  me  to  Binghamton  as  di- 
rectly as  possible  and  with  the  least  altitude.  I 
want  to  avoid  changing  trains  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. 

Please  tell  me  what  a  compartment  will  cost 
and  what  accommodations  are  found  in  them. 
How  much  service  may  one  ask  of  a  porter 
without  it  being  an  imposition,  and  how  much  is 
a  fair  price  to  give  one?  I  have  been  told  not  to 
pay  a  porter  until  I  am  at  the  end  of  my  jour- 
ney. Is  this  correct? — Mrs.  B.  I.,  California. 

Dear  Mrs.  B.  I.: 

We  are  glad  to  have  the  opportuni- 
ty of  assisting  you  to  plan  your  trip  to 
Binghamton.  The  one  way  fare  from 
your  city  is  $104.33.  There  are  no 
roundtrip  fares  published  to  Bing- 
hamton. The  most  economical  plan 
would  be  to  purchase  a  roundtrip 


IT^y  A  Goon  idea  -~ 

to  pack  shredded  newspapers  into  a 
gunny  sack  for  Rover's  bed.  The 
children  will  enjoy  shredding  the 
paper. 


THE 

CLIFT 

in  the  center 
of  downtown 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

combines  a  distin- 
guished atmosphere 
and  reasonable  rates 
.  .  .  540  rooms  with 
bath  .  .  .  from  $3  single 
and  $5  double  .... 

GEARY  STREET  AT  TAYLOR 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


100 


GENUINE  ENGRAV 
CALLING  CAR] 

in  the  newest  styles  mailed  postpaid  for 
Check  or  Money  Order. 

STEVENS  ENGRAVING  ^ 

Suite  611,  Jewelers  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Califc 


San  Diego  Army  and  Navy  Acade 

Junior  Unit  R.  O.  T.  C. 

"The  West  Point  of  the  West" 
"Cuss  M"  rating  of  War  Department.  Fully  accrei 
Preparatory  to  college.  West  Point  and  Annapolis.  Se[ 
lower  school  for  young  boys.  Summer  sessions.  Local 
bay  and  ocean.  Land  and  water  sports  all  year.  Chr 
influences.  Catalog.  Col.  Thos.  A.  Davis,  President,  B 
Pacific  Beach  Station,  San  Diego,  Cal. 


MILIT^ 
ACADE 


San  Rafael 


"One  of  California's  finest  private  schools" 
(non-sectarian) 

One  hour  from  San  Francisco.   Primary,  Grammar, 
School,  Junior  College.   Division  "A"  rating,  Univ.  of 
Fully  accredited.  High  scholastic  standard.  Military  s; 
under  D.  S.  A.  supervision.   Catalog,  A.  L.  Stewart,  ! 
Box  8-N.  San  Rafael,  Calif. 

A11FORN1A  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  ro*  E 

I  ALr  PREP  -    ~ \ 

1 -^*--^-#  '*    em  California,  twenty 

^^^r  from  Los  Angeles,  features  thorough  training  in  id 
ihip  and  physical  development  for  80  boys.  Picturesque  se 
|d«al  climate     Junior  College.     College  Preparation. 

School.   Ath-letics.  Music,  Hiding.  Swimming  and  Golf. 
Address  The  Headmaster,  Box  S,  Covina,  Califc 
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Up-to-date, 

Mnilvxvtl  Travel 

Information 

On  nir  nt  every  exclusive 

TKXAI'O  Si  rr ire  Station 
in  California! 
Conn  nit  it  fr«**»! 

FIIO>l  a  card  index  with  maps, 
eas)  to  consult,  you  can  get  all 
essential  information  —  quickly  — 
completely  —  and  accurately  — 
about  any  California  vacation  spot 
or  poiut  of  interest. 

GIVES  lUM'TE.  mileage,  lo- 
cation, accommodations,  prices, 
what  to  wear  —  full  details,  care- 
fully classified. 

IIP. AIMM  AHTKKS  of  Texaco 
Travel  Service  are  in  charge  of 
travel  experts.  Travel  information 
covering  any  part  of  the  country. 

TO  I*aLAX  your  trip  before  you 
go,  or  to  check  any  details  while 
en  route  anywhere  in  California, 
go  to  the  nearest  Texaco  Service 
Station  —  at  the  sign  of  the  Red 
Star  with  the  Green  "T". 

TEXACO 
THAVEL  SERVICE 

3237  Wilshire  Blvd.     Los  Angeles 
Phone  Exposition  7583 

Every  1 00%  T«>xaro  Station  in 
California  is  a  Travel  llureau! 
.......  .■■■"■■iiiiiiinilitliiiiimiinAi 


Clark's  Famous  Cruises 

MEDITERRANEAN  'SSZiSZ 

New  S.  S.  "Transylvania",  66  days,  Ma- 
deira, Canary  Islands,  Morocco,  Spain, 
Greece,  Palestine,  Egypt,  Italy,  etc. 
Hotels,  fees,  drives,  etc.,  included. 

M.T.Wright,  Gen.  Agt.,  625  Market  St.,  San  Francis,  o 
Ferguson  Travel  Service,  804  S.  Spring  St.,  L.  A. 
Frank  C.  Clark,  Times  Building,  New  York  Citv 

REDUCED  FREIGHT  RATES 

Thronfh  Car  Service  on  Household  Goods  and  Automobiles 
From  sod  to  all  parts  of  the  East.   Consult  our  nearest  office  before 
shipping.  Cars  carefully  loaded  and  unloaded  by  experienced  men. 
TRANS-CONTINBNTAL  FREIGHT  COMPANY 
Seven  South  Dearborn  Street,  Chicafo 
Ban  Franelseo,  Monadnoek  Hide.     Los  Angeles.  Van  Nays  Bldr. 


Beattle,  I,.  0.  Hmlth  BIdf. 
Beston.  Old  South  Rulldtnr 
Raw  York,  Equitable  Life  Bldr. 
St.  Louis,  1800  !f.  Broadway 


Detroit,  Transportation  Bide;. 


Philadelphia,  Drexrl  Rulldinf 
Cleveland,  Hippodrome  Hide. 
Cincinnati.  Atlas  Bank  Bldg. 
Bnffalo,  Ellleott  Square 


Song,  Poem  oc  Melody  Writers 

Send  for  my  bona  fide  proposition  now.  Don't  delay 
and  be  convinced. 
RAY  HIBBELER,  D59,  2104  N.  Keystone,  Chicago 


MINERAL  MACHINES  sold  on  positive 
all  money  back  guarantee  if  you  are  not  well  satis6ed 
with  them  after  using  them  (3)  three  days.  When  answering 
this  ad  be  sure  to  mention  this  magazine. 
T.  D.  ROBINSON       Box  68      ELGIN,  TEXAS 


AGENTS 


NEW  SHIRT  PROPOSITION 

No  capital  or  experience  needed.  Com- 
missions in  advance.  Established  40 years. 
Samples  Free.  Madison  Company,  564  Broadway,  New  York. 


Tell  your  friends  about  SUNSET 
— the  magazine  for  families 
living  in  the  West 


summer  tourist  ticket  to  Chicago  at 
£90. 30,  then  purchase  a  round  trip 
ticket  from  Chicago  to  Binghamton  at 
double  the  one  way  tare.  The  one  way 
tare  from  Chicago  to  Binghamton  is 
%  24.65.  Lower  standard  berth  is 
?31.13,  compartment  £87.17,  from 
San  Francisco  to  Binghamton. 

If  you  are  desirous  of  avoiding  high 
altitudes,  I  suggest  that  you  take  the 
route  commonly  called  "  The  Line  of 
Low  Altitude."  There  are  no  through 
Pullman  cars  to  Binghamton,  and  it 
will  be  necessary  to  change  trains  at 
Chicago.  By  using  the  route  we  have 
advised  you  in  our  private  letter,  you 
will  arrive  at  La  Salle  Street  Station 
in  Chicago,  and  it  will  only  be  neces- 
sary to  step  from  one  train  to  another 
at  the  same  station. 

In  case  the  compartment  rate  is 
more  than  you  care  to  spend,  we  are 
sure  it  could  be  arranged  for  you  to 
have  a  lower  berth  near  the  end  of  the 
car.  This  will  result  in  considerable 
saving  in  Pullman  fare,  as  it  is  neces- 
sary to  hold  one  and  one-half  rail 
tickets  for  exclusive  use  of  compart- 
ment to  Chicago,  and  two  rail  tickets 
for  exclusive  use  of  compartment  be- 
yond Chicago.  A  compartment  con- 
sists of  an  upper  and  lower  berth, 
toilet  and  lavatory. 

+     +  + 

Travel  Editor,  Sunset  Travel  Service: 

Could  you  tell  me  if  there  are  any  boats — 
preferably  trader  ships — that  go  directly  from 
the  Pacific  coast  ports  to  South  African  ports? 
I  am  particularly  desirous  of  taking  a  long,  leis- 
surely  tour  as  I  need  a  complete  rest. — M.  A., 
Washington. 

Dear  M.  A.: 

Such  boats  are  available,  freighters, 
on  a  route  sponsored  by  the  U.  S. 
Shipping  Board.  These  boats  are 
large  seaworthy  vessels,  and  some  of 
them  have  been  recently  converted  to 
diesel  propulsion  and  have  been  re- 
modeled for  passenger  service. 

As  they  are  primarily  cargo  boats, 
they  do  not  carry  a  doctor  or  stew- 
ardess. These  boats,  however,  have 
excellent  first  class  accommodations 
for  about  fourteen  people.  The  cabins 
are  comfortable,  and  the  cuisine  fine. 

The  journey  from  Vancouver,  which 
is  the  point  of  departure,  to  Cape 
Town,  takes  approximately  forty-five 
days.  The  route  is  via  the  Straits  of 
Magellan.  The  fare  to  Cape  Town  is 
$375.00  with  a  slight  increase  to  Port 
Elizabeth,  East  London,  Burban  and 
Lourencomarques.  Before  starting  on 
their  long  jump  these  boats  load  at 
Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Puget 
Sound  and  British  Columbia. 


A  CORRECTION 

The  flying  time  between  Portland  and 
Seattle  is  one  hour  and  a  half  instead  of 
two  hours  and  a  half,  as  appeared  in  a 
drawing  at  the  bottom  of  page  twenty 
in  the  August  issue  of  Sunset. 


Stops  All 
Travel  Sickness 


preventing  nausea, 
faintness,  headaches, 
dizziness  and  nervous 
exhaustion. 


Springtime  in 


<:ru:a 


The  wonderland  of 
strange  sights,  old 
world  charm,  varied 
scenery  at  its  hest.  Go  on 
McCorniick  U.  S.  mail  liners. 
Through  the  straights  of  Ma- 
gellan, brilliant  panorama  of 
scenery,  up  the  east  coast 
visiting  mysterious  ports  .  .  . 
Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires, 
Santos,  ret.  via  Panama  Canal. 

Write  for  descriptive  hooklets 
orseeyour  local  travel  hureau. 

$450  ROUND  TRIP 

215  Market  Street 
San  Francisco 
123  East  Sixth  Street 

Los  Angeles 
1319  Fourth  Avenue 
Seattle 
109  Broadway,  Portland 

SteamshipCompany 
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THE  other  day  one  of  our  subscribers  came 
in  to  get  acquainted.  "I  like  the  new 
Sunset  immensely,"  remarked  Mr.  Wilkin- 
son in  the  course  of  conversation,  "but 
don't  you  feel  that  you  are  shooting  a  little  over  the 
heads  of  some  of  us  when  you  suggest  the  building  of 
elaborate  patios  and  the  buying  of  expensive  shrub- 
bery and  high-priced  garden  equipment?" 

Then  the  altercation  began.  "How  big  is  your 
lot?"  "25  x  80."  "How  much  of  it  is  used  for  a 
garden?"  "I  should  say  a  plot  about  25  x  30."  "How 
much  did  you  pay  for  your  lot?"  "Two  thousand 
cold,  hard  dollars."  "All  right,  then,"  we  argued, 
"your  garden  is  worth  a  dollar  a  square  foot.  Unless 
it  produces  a  maximum  of  beauty,  health  and  satis- 
faction you  are  not  getting  the  best  returns  on  your 
money.  What  false  economy  to  buy  plants  that  re- 
fuse to  bloom,  grass  seed  full  of  weeds,  and  cheap 
shrubbery  to  plant  on  valuable  ground!" 

"By  George!  I  never  thought  of  it  in  that  way 
before,"  said  Wilkinson  as  he  left  the  office  grinning. 
Half  way  down  the  hall  he  stopped.  "Maybe  some 
of  you  investment  sharks  can  tell  me  where  to 
invest  in  choice  iris."   We  did. 


A  great  many  of  you  have  written  us  saying  that 
you  enjoy  the  "Wonders  of  the  West"  which  appear 
in  the  travel  department  from  time  to  time.  (This 
month,  however,  the  "wonders"  are 
on  page  54.)  If  you  want  to  have  a 
little  fun,  try  these  "wonders"  on 
some  friend  or  acquaintance  who 
prides  himself  on  being  a  Native 
Son  of  the  Golden  West  just  to  see 
how  many  he  can  answer  correctly. 
Incidentally,  if   you   are  puzzled 
about  some  historical  point  or  some 
natural  wonder  of  the  West,  let  us 
know.  Perhaps  we  can  find  the  an- 
swer for  vou. 


Why  are  we  continually  urging 
you  to  send  in  your  best  recipes,  your 
best  garden  tips,  your  good  ideas  to 
Sunset?  It  is  because  we  know 
that  you  men  and  women  in  your 
homes  enjoy  most  of  all  reading  the 
experiences  of  other  western  home- 
makers.  This  month  we  have  an- 
nounced another  contest  (a  swap- 
ping of  vacation  yarns),  rules  for 
which  are  given  on  page  8.  Think 
it  over,  decide  what  was  your 
best  vacation  trip  and  write  us 
about  it.  That  is  all  there  is  to  it. 
Someone  will  carry  off  the  prizes. 


The  first  issue  of  the 
new  SUNSET  was  Feb- 
ruary, 


1929.  Since  that 
time  49  new  advertisers 
have  come  into  the  book, 
indicating  that  they  all 
have    confidence    in  the 

Sunset 

Will  you  show  all  SuN- 
SET  advertisers  that  you 
appreciate  their  confidence 
by  buying  their  products 
and  by  sending  for  the 
literature  they  offer? 

Thank  Vou! 


We  want  to  know  our  Sunset  readers  better.  To 
be  sure  we  get  acquainted  with  some  of  you  through 
your  letters,  but  we  want  to  meet  more  of  you  per- 
sonally; we  want  to  visit  your  cities;  to  see  your  ear- 
dens  and  homes.  That  is  why  we  spend  so  much  time 
traveling  up  and  down  the  Coast  and  back  into  the 
Mountain  States.  As  this  page  is  being  set  up  in 
type,  Miss  Callahan,  one  of  the  editors,  is  back  in 
Boston  telling  Home  Economists  from  all  over  the 
country  that  the  land  of  good  food  lies  west  of  the 
Rockies.  Mr.  Lane,  the  publisher,  is  exploring  Yo- 
semite,  the  Tahoe  country  and  fringes  of  Nevada. 
Next  week  Mr.  Harbinson,  another  of  the  editors, 
leaves  for  a  trip  north  through  the  Sacramento 
Valley  and  back  into  the  Siskiyous.  Very  shortly 
another  of  our  staff  goes  north  to  Portland  and  Seat- 
tle, while  still  another  goes  South.  It  will  make  our 
trips  more  interesting  and  profitable  if  you  will  drop 
us  a  line  telling  what  to  visit  in  your  city.  Will  you 
do  this? 


Is  your  church  society,  your  garden  club  or  your 
pet  charity  in  need  of  money?  If  so,  why  not  write 
to  the  circulation  manager  of  Sunset  to  find  out 
about  his  money-making  plan?  Within  the  next  year 
thousands  of  western  families  will  voluntarily  sub- 
scribe to  the  new  Sunset  and  your  organization  may 
as  well  send  in  some  of  the  subscriptions  and  thus 
add  to  your  treasury.  Some  of  you 
may  even  like  to  take  this  work  up 
as  a  personal  venture. 


We  are  not  in  the  habit  of  handing 
out  free  advice  on  this  page  but  if 
you  get  a  chance  to  read  the  new 
book  Adios  by  the  Bartletts  may 
we  suggest  that  you  do  so?  And 
don't  miss  the  note  on  the  word 
Adios  appearing  on  the  jacket — it  is 
quite  the  pleasantest  interpretation 
of  this  word  we  have  ever  read! 


How  rapidly  this  page  fills  up 
with  type!    It  isn't  nearly  large 
enough  to  tell  all  we  should  like! 
We  must  admit,  however,  that  it 
is  the  page  of  all  the  book  we  like 
best  to  write  for  we  feel  it  is  our 
personal  letter  to  each  of  you  who 
read  Sunset  magazine.    We  wish 
we  might  tell  you  more  of  our 
dreams,  our  plans  for  a  bigger  and 
better  magazine,  we  wish  we  might 
quote  more  of  your  letters,  but 
the  available  space  is  gone,  so 
Adios!  — The  Editors. 
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They're  easy  to  make  .  .  .  delicious  to  taste — soundly 
economical — and  the  most  wholesome  of  food. 
What  further  can  be  desired  in  sauces/ and  desserts? 

One  thing  more — variety!  And  the  range  there  is  as 
wide  as  the  whole  field  of  fruit  flavors.  The  recipes 
below  illustrate  the  possihilities.  Try  them  !  You'll 
like  them!  You'll  want  more!  Then  you'll  send 
for  our  free  booklet  containing/other  suggestions. 


PINEAPPLE  DELIGHT 
1  cup  pineapple    Pinch  salt 


juice 
Vz  cup  sugar 
2  teaspoons 

cornstarch 


1  cup  pineapple, 

finely  shredded 

2  egg  whites 

1  cup  Pet  Milk 


ORANGE  CREAM  SAUCE   .  , 
1  cup  orange        2  tablespoons 
juice  cornstarch 
Juice  from  Va  teaspoon  grated 

1/2  lemon  orange  rind 

Vfc  cup  sugar  Pinch  of  salt 

Y2  cup  Pet  Milk 


Delicious  ice  box  tntddinsz*  Ch 
variations  can  be  made  with  tK| 


Heat  pin/applc  juice,  sugar  ami  salt  to 
b o  i I  i  ti  g  h 0 i  n  t.  Mix  cornstarch  with 
enough  Avatcr  to  form  smooth,  thin  paste 
and  po/r  into  hot  mixture.  Cook  until 
thicket/ed.  Stirring  constantly.  Add  shred- 
ded ptfieapple.  Chill  thoroughly.  Whip 
the  gfcg  whites  and  milk  together  until 
stiff y  Fold  in  the  fruit  sauce.  Freeze  in 
eleofric  refrigerator  tray  or  in  mold  packed 
in  fee  and  salt. 


at  orange  juice,  lemon  juice  and  sucar 
boiling  point.  Mix  cornstarch  with 
nough  cold  water  to  form  a  smooth,  thin 
paste  and  add  to  hot  mixture.  Cook  un- 
til thick  and  clear,  stirring  constantly. 
Remove  from  fire,  add  orange  rind  and 
salt.  Chill.  Add  to  milk  that  has  been 
properly  chilled  and  whipped  until  stiff. 
NOTE:  Serve  this  sauce  on  cake,  btant 
marine,  rice  or  tapioca  pudding, 
rlotte  Russc,  tartlets  and  other 
as  a  base*  (See  coupon  for  booklets.) 


These  new  and  marvelous  sauces  and  desserts  .  .  . 
and  many  others,  require  whipped  Pet  Milk.  Tt  will 
whip.  To  make  the  process  simple  and  easy,  we  have 
made  experiments/to  determine  the  best  sized  bowl 
to  use,  proper  t/mperature,  and  other  important 
directions.  Weynave  arranged  also  to  provide  the 
Whippit  here  illustrated  at  a  special  bargain  price. 
Mail  us  the  cc/upon. 

PET  m/lK  SALES  CORPORATION 


One-I  Doimm  Street,  San  Francisco,  California 


TO 
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Carpets  are  making 
very  decided  bid  fi 
preference — in  fact,  soi 
exclusive  decorators  i 
them  almost  wholly 
and,  naturally,  fii 
Whittall  Carpets  d 
lightfully  expressiv 


"T  a  T"ERE  Whittall  Rugs  woven  in  the  ancient 
»  V  Oriental  manner  —  with  each  tuft  tied  by 
hand  — their  price  would  be  prohibitive.  Yet,  the  endur- 
ing quality  and  rare  beauty  of  design  and  colors  w  ould 
represent  not  one  whit  more  of  real  beauty  than  you 
can  find  today  at  any  store  where  W  hittall  Rugs  are 
sold.  It  is  only  through  quantity  production  that 
Whittall  quality  is  procurable  at  such  a  moderate  cost. 

Askyour  dealer  to  show  you  the  wonderful 
NEW  Whittall  R[,igFahr,cs 


The  Whittall  Anglo-Persian  Orchestra  — 
OH  the  air  every  Sunday  evening  through 
22  radio  stations  associated  with  National 
Broadcasting  Company,  from  Coast  to  Coast 


M.  J.  WHITTALL 


ASSOCIATES,    LTD..   WORCESTER.    Ki  A 
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lat  to  Plant 
in 

»hore  Gardens 

\y  Warner  Marsh 


corating  the 
tanish  Home 

Edgar  H.  Wileman 


nsuring  the 
future  of 
/estern  Wild 
Flowers 

%  Carl  Purdy 
Has  Transplanted  Twenty 
Hilton  Native  Wildings 


"he  Story  of 
nbrose  Bierce 

By  S.  B.  Dickson 


oAnd 
Good  Ideas 


on 


BURL1NGAME 
PUBLIC 


Lane  Publishing  Company  ~  San  Francisco 


Building  r  Interior  Decorating  T  Travel  *  Foods 


At  grocery,  drug  and 
department  stores  and 
Shell  stations — Yi  pint, 
pint  and  gallon  cans  — 
with  the  yellow  and  red 
label-  - the  Shell  colors 


He'll  come  in... looking 
like  a  mechanic! 

Make  him  clean  the  spots  himself 


These  husbands!  They  invariably  have 
to  tinker  with  the  car.  spot  their  clothes 
and  come  in  all  greasy  before  company. 

But  you  can  make  them  clean  the  spots 
themselves — for  punishment.  It  isn't 
much  punishment,  though,  with  Shell  Dry 
( .leaner. 


This  new  solvent  is  a  remarkable  lluid 
produced  at  Shell  laboratories.  It  is  non- 
explosive  and  perfectly  safe  to  use  on  any 
fabric. 

Keep  a  can  of  it  handy.  It  will  save  you 
a  lot  of  time  and  save  you  the  embarrass- 
ment that  soiled  things  cause  vou. 


A  score  of  daily  home  uses   cleans  shoes,  hats,  ties, 
clothing,  furs,  upholstery — all  fabrics 
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"Sunset  Limited" 

San  Francisco  —  New  Orleans- 
Southern  Pacific's  color  bearer  through 
the  pageantry  of  the  romantic  South  and 
Spanish- American  Southwest.  From  San 
Francisco  through  Los  Angeles,  Phoenix, 
El  Paso,  Houston,  San  Antonio,  to  New 
Orleans.  Thence  by  Southern  Pacific 
steamship  offering  "100  Golden  Hours 
at  Sea"  to  New  York  City,  or  by  choice 
of  rail  lines  to  the  east  and  middle  west. 


"Overland  Limited" 

58  hours ■ — ■  San  Francisco  to  Chicago 

The  "Overland  Limited"  is  faster  than 
any  train  on  any  other  route,  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Chicago,  by  more  than  10  hours. 
It  is  the  West's  premier  train. 

From  club-car  to  observation  this  trans- 
continental aristocrat  carries  the  finest 
equipment  obtainable.  It  is  an  all-Pull- 
man train,  of  course. 

Also  over  the  Overland  Route  :  the 
"San  Francisco  Limited"  (another  fast 
all-Pullman  train,  at  no  extra  fare), 
"Pacific  Limited"  and  "Gold  Coast." 


And  on  the  Pacific  Coast 

Convenient  schedules — overnight  Pull- 
mans bring  the  favorite  cities  and  resorts 
of  the  whole  Pacific  Coast  as  close  as  to- 
morrow morning. 

North:  5  trains  daily  over  the  scenic 
Shasta  Route.  Their  leader,  the  "Cas- 
cade", drives  its  smooth  way  between 
San  Francisco  and  Portland  in  22  hours. 
(The  Redwood  Empire  tour,  by  train  or 
motor-coach  can  be  part  of  your  trip  over 
Shasta  Route). 

South:  9  splendid  trains  daily  between 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco.  Four  over- 
night train -hotels  include  the  famous 
"Owl,"  "Lark,"  "Padre,"  and  "Sunset 
Limited." 

The  famous  "Daylight,"  12  scenic 
hours  down  the  coast,  and  the  "San  Joa- 
quin" through  the  valley  are  splendid 
daytime  trains. 


Your  Winter  Trip  East 

Through  Summer- land 

Straight  across  the  legendary  Southwest,  Spanish  before  it  was 
American  .  .  .  through  America's  newest  winter  summer-land 
.  .  .  two  of  Southern  Pacific's  four  great  routes  lead  to  the  East. 

The  Sunset  and  Golden  State  Routes  directly  serve  the 
guest  ranch  country  of  Arizona  and  the  fashionable  desert 
resorts  about  Palm  Springs  and  Indio.  A  day's  stopover,  for 
the  Apache  Trail  sidetrip,  at  Tucson,  Phoenix  or  El  Paso  will 
make  an  enjoyable  break  in  your  winter  trip  East. 

Go  one  way,  return  another  on  "Sunset  Limited,"  "Golden 
State  Limited,"  "Overland  Limited"  or  the  "Cascade."  Only 
Southern  Pacific  offers  the  choice  of  four  great  routes. 

Southern  Pacific 

Four  Great  Routes 

F.  S.  McGINNIS 
Passenger  Traffic  Manager 
San  Francisco 
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Telephones  near  at  hand... 
for  r^omfort  and  (Convenience 


the  dressing-table 
.  .  .  in  the  library,  sun  porch,  guest- 
room .  .  .  wherever  they  will  save  steps 
and  time,  and  add  comfort  to  living 


Of  the  many  features  which  contribute 
to  the  livability  and  smartness  of  the 
modern  home,  few  are  more  truly  con- 
venient than  enough  telephones,  properly 
placed  to  give  the  greatest  possible  ease 
in  the  use  of  the  service. 

It  is  so  desirable,  nowadays,  to  have 
telephones  in  all  rooms  frequently  used. 
Then  important  tasks  need  not  be  inter- 
rupted, nor  long  trips  made  to  distant 
parts  of  the  house,  whenever  an  outside 
call  is  made  or  answered. 

In  many  residences,  the  dressing-room 
suggests  itself  as  an  appropriate  loca- 
tion. A  telephone  here  not  only  saves 
steps  and  time,  but  tends  to  prevent  an- 
noying delays  when  one  is  preparing  for 
bridge,  travel  or  the  theater. 

And  other  rooms  are  equally  suitable. 
The  exact  locations  vary  according  to 
the  requirements  of  different  households. 
Your  local  Bell  Company  will  be  glad  to 
survey  your  home,  and  recommend  the 
telephone  arrangements  best  suited  to 
your  needs.  Just  telephone  the  Business 
Office. 


UNSET  GOLD 

The  sage  remark,  "Travel  is  so  broadening,"  has  de- 
generated into  triteness  without  losing  a  particle  of  its  original  truth. 

But  travel  has  another  effect  that  is  rarely  mentioned.  It  is  deepening  as  well 
as  broadening.  Our  sensibilities,  our  sympathies,  are  cultivated  and  refined  by 
new  contacts.  And  then  on  a  long  journey  alone  on  shipboard  or  train  one  has 
time  to  think! 

Was  there  ever  such  good  opportunity  for  working  out  plans  for  new  business 
projects?  For  re-planning  the  family  budget  for  the  coming  months?  For  re- 
organizing the  garden,  or  the  living  room  or  kitchen,  on  paper?  Was  there  ever 
so  much  time  to  ponder  a  meaningful  paragraph  in  the  book  one  is  reading,  or  to 
think  the  long,  long  thoughts  that  are  invited  by  just  such  a  period  of  idleness  and 
detachment  from  everyday  routine? 

ThE  car  window  frames  an  endless  succession  of  pic- 
tures— tawdry,  magnificent,  colorful,  amusing — and  the  lighting  effects  in  this 
vast  art  gallery  shift  constantly  from  dawn  to  dusk,  from  dusk  to  brilliant  blue 
moonlight.  In  the  broad  sunshine  one  mountain,  a  snowy  patriarch  standing 
head  and  shoulders  above  his  dark  brothers,  looms  up  across  a  sage-green  valley; 
then  a  clattering  freight  train  shuts  off  the  view.  There  is  a  nice  little  moral! 
A  freight  train  can  blot  out  a  mountain — just  so  can  petty  irritations  deface 
the  beauty  of  the  high  peaks  of  human  experience,  if  one  permits  them  to  do  so. 

But  why  fret  about  the  offending  train?  It  is  after  all  a  trifle  which  momen- 
tarily obscures  the  mountain.  By  the  same  token,  why  fret  about  petty  details 
of  office  work  or  homemaking?  To  do  that  is  to  put  emphasis  on  the  unimportant 
rather  than  the  important;  on  the  means  rather  than  the  ultimate  end.  It  is  like 
thinking  of  gardening  in  terms  of  watering  and  hoeing,  or  of  a  baby  in  terms  of 
endless  washing.  One  has  to  make  a  definite  effort  at  times  to  remember  that 
there  is  a  majestic  mountain  behind  the  freight  cars;  glowing  dahlias  at  the  end 
of  the  season's  watering  and  hoeing;  and  all  the  fun  and  glory  and  mystery  of  the 
development  of  a  child  as  reward  for  the  davs  of  bondage.  But  it  is  worth  while 
to  make  that  effort. 

It  is  good  occasionally  to  get  away  from  one's  usual 
setting,  and  it  is  good  occasionally  to  go  alone.  Only  thus  is  one  able  to  look  back 
with  clear  vision  and  to  see  his  cares  and  worries,  his  delights  and  difficulties,  in 
true  perspective. 
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■^JENEATH  the  rugged,  safety  tread  of 
mD  toughest  rubber,  Firestone  provides  the 
strongest,  most  durable  cord  construction 
ever  known.  Cords  are  scientifically  twisted 
for  greatest  strength  and  elasticity,  then  dip- 
ped in  liquid  rubber  which  insulates  every  fiber 
against  internal  heat  and  friction,  doubles 
flexing  life,  and  adds  thousands  of  extra 
miles  of  safe  travel  at  no  additional  cost. 

Firestone  Tires  alone  are  Gum-Dipped.  The 
effectiveness  of  this  extra  process  is  clearly 
reflected  in  the  fact  that  Firestone  Gum- 
Dipped  Tires  hold  all  world  records  for  safety, 
endurance  and  mileage.  See  the  Firestone 
Dealer  and  let  him  put  a  set  of  these  won- 
derful tires  on  your  car. 

Ask  the  Firestone  Tire  Dealer  for  Firestone 
Road  Map  of  State  you  desire. 
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UNSET 

TRAVEL  S  E  RVI C  E 

If  you  are  going  East,  West,  around  the  world  or  on  a  short 
vacation  trip,  write  us  for  information.  Tell  us  just  what 
your  problems  are  and  we  will  do  all  we  can  to  help  you. 
Inquiries  received  by  this  department  are  answered  by  mail. 
Address  Sunset  Magazine, 1045  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco 


TRAVEL  need  no  longer  be  an 
endurance  contest.  Our  cov- 
ered wagon  grandparents  who 
pondered  long  and  seriously 
at  twenty  before  crossing  the  conti- 
nent, now  at  eighty  step  aboard  a  mod- 
ern magic  carpet  and  cry  "Let's go!" 

These  two  words  are  the  keynote  of 
the  letters  we  have  received  and 
answered  this  month.  As  this  is  writ- 
ten, the  children  are  enrolling  in  their 
new  classes,  and  the  gay  colorful 
voung  people  who  fill  our  offices  and 
stores  are  proudly  displaying  the  ma- 
hogany tint  they  acquired  during 
their  vacation.  And  now  with  the 
youngsters  tucked  away  and  safely 
out  from  under  foot,  the  oldsters  can 
pack  up  their  bags  and  be  off  in  the 
mellow  month  of  October  to  lands 
where  fancy  or  business  calls. 


Here  is  a  letter  from  one  of  our  sub- 
scribers who  does  not  ask  for  travel 
advice,  but  is  interested  enough  in  his 
fellow  Sunset  readers  to  give  it. 

Travel  Editor: 

I  recently  made  a  hurried  trip  from  Seattle 
to  Vancouver.  I  am  a  naturalized  citizen,  but. 
in  my  haste,  I  forgot  my  papers.  Fortunately, 
I  had  the  county  clerk's  receipt  for  the  pay- 
ment of  my  naturalization  fee.  The  agent  at 
the  border  was  very  courteous,  and  accepted 
this  receipt  as  evidence,  but  advised  that  I 
come  better  prepared  should  I  cross  again.  I 
am  passing  this  on  as  it  might  be  of  help  to 
Sunset  readers  who  are  contemplating  visiting 
Canada. — S.  A.  F..  California. 

Canada,  welcomes  tourists.  There 
are  few  regulations  to  bother  them.  If 
motoring,  you  merely  register  your 
car  and  give  assurance  that  it  is  not 
to  be  used  for  commercial  purposes. 
If  traveling  by  steamer  or  train,  the 
regulations  are  equally  sin. pie.  Only 
a  few  questions  are  asked.  Ca  rs  enter- 
ing Canada  for  a  stay  of  not  over  30 
days  are  granted  a  free  permit.  For 
more  than  30  days,  permits  are 
granted  for  six  months  on  furnishing 
a  bond  and  depositing  $25  with  cus- 
toms officials.  The  bond  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  customs  broker.  The 
deposit  will  be  returned  when  your 
car  is  exported.  Data  concerning  your 


car,  such  as  manufacturer's  name, 
motor  number,  license  number,  etc. 
the  registering  of  your  automobile  in 
British  Columbia  and  securing  of  a 
permit  are  among  the  few  regulations 
required  of  automobile  tourists.  Per- 
sonal baggage  is  admitted  free  of 
duty.  Citizens  of  the  U.  S.  born  in 
alien  countries  should  have  with  them 
certificates  of  citizenship  or  naturali- 
zation papers.  This  is  not  required  of 
American  born  travelers. 

v     ▼  ▼ 

F:om   the   interior  of  California 
comes  this  letter  to  make  us  wish  that 
we  were  planning  such  a  trip  for  our- 
selves. 
Travel  Editor: 

A  friend  of  mine  and  I  have  been  talking  over 
the  possibilities  of  sailing  to  the  South  Seas 
this  fall.  I  am  a  business  woman  and  do  not 
care  to  stay  much  longer  than  a  month  away 
from  my  office.  What  we  primarily  want  is  a 
sea  voyage,  so  will  you  outline  a  month's  trip 
for  us,  the  places  visited  and  give  an  estimate 
of  the  cost?  Any  folders  you  care  to  send  us 
will  be  appreciated. — E.  M.  H.,  California. 

We  have  before  us  information  on  a 
trip  which  seems  to  fit  in  splendidly 
with  the  plans  you  have  in  mind. 
From  San  Francisco  boats  sail  on  their 
way  to  Australia  via  Honolulu.  After 
five  and  a  half  days  at  sea,  you 
arrive  at  the  Island  where  automo- 
biles meet  the  boat  and  take  you  for 
a  tour  during  the  morning,  visiting 
many  of  the  chief  points  of  interest. 
The  afternoon  you  may  spend  as  your 
fancy  dictates,  which  probably  will  be 
shopping  followed  by  a  swim  at  the 
beach  of  Y\  aikiki.  After  dinner  at  the 


Royal  Hawaiian  Hotel,  a  taxi  takes 
you  back  to  the  boat  which  sails  in  the 
early  evening.  Following  seven  more 
days  of  sailing  over  tropical  seas,  you 
arrive  on  the  morning  of  the  eighth 
day  in  Pago  Pago.  Here  you  will  have 
two  days  to  spend  in  Samoa — it  is 
really  too  bad  you  cannot  stay  a 
month.  Automobile  trips  and  visits 
to  other  South  Sea  Islands  are  avail- 
able at  moderate  charges. 

The  return  voyage  is  made  on  a 
boat  returning  from  Australia.  Again 


you  stop  at  Honolulu  and  spend  the 
day  there  until  late  afternoon.  Then 
come  five  and  one-half  days  more  at 
sea,  and  home.  We  are  giving  you 
this  merely  as  an  example  of  the  type 
of  cruise  that  may  be  made  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  Similar  trips, 
however,  are  made  the  year  round. 
First  class  minimum  accommodations 
are  provided  on  this  round  trip.  The 
ticket  is  good  for  three  months,  and 
stop-overs  may  be  arranged  at  Hono- 
lulu or  Pago  Pago  during  the  limit  of 
the  ticket.  The  automobile  trips  at 
Honolulu  on  your  way  out  and  back 
dinner  at  the  hotel  and  taxi  fare  from 
there  to  the  steamer,  accommodations 
for  two  days  with  board  at  Pago  Pago 
are  included  in  the  rate,  which  is 
5435.00.  The  total  time  for  the  round 
trip  is  28  days.  With  our  personal 
reply  to  your  letter  we  have  sent  you 
a  number  of  descriptive  folders  about 
travel  from  the  Pacific  ports. 


Here  is  a  letter  from  a  pastor  who 
has,  we  are  sure,  a  better  understand- 
ing of  Balaam's  outburst  of  temper 
than  most  of  his  fellows  of  the  cloth. 

Travel  Editor: 

My  wife  and  I  are  planning  a  trip  to  the 
West  Coast,  and  according  to  our  itinerary,  we 
will  be  in  Los  Angeles  during  the  latter  part  of 
October  and  the  first  of  November.  While  we 
are  in  southern  California,  we  want  to  make  a 
trip  into  Death  Valley.  Our  experience  with 
the  humble  burro  in  the  Holy  Land  excludes 
all  possibility  of  our  resorting  to  such  methods 
of  transportation.  If  possible,  we  should  like 
to  go  by  train  or  bus. — Rev.  J.  G.  P.,  Illinois. 

Death  Valley,  despite  its  name  and 
Peter  B.  Kyne's  stories  in  the  "Parson 
of  Panamint,"  to  the  contrary  is 
really  a  delightfully  mild  place  in  the 
fall  and  winter.  In  summer  it  is  some- 
thing else  again.  Leaving  the  burro 
to  the  prospectors,  we  suggest  for  you 
a  combination  train  and  motor  bus 
trip  which  starts  from  Los  Angeles. 
A  three-day  tour  (including  all  ex- 
penses except  Pullman  fare)  may  be 
taken  for  $53.25.  From  Los  Angeles 
the  route  by  rail  leads  through  Cru- 
cero  to  Death  Valley  Junction  in 
which  place  a   (Continued  on  page  7? 
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Now  First  Published  / 

A  Completely  New 

Encyclopedia  Britannica 


NEW  in  plan  and  purpose — entirely  recast 
from  cover  to  cover — the  new  Fourteenth 
Edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
is  ready.  This  is  the  superb  "humanized"  Britan- 
nica which  has  captured  the  attention  of  the 
whole  civilized  world. 

Three  years  of  intensive  effort — the  co-opera- 
tion of  3,500  of  the  world's  foremost  authorities 
— the  expenditure  of  more  than  $2,000,000 
before  a  single  volume  was  printed — these  are 
merely  a  few  high  lights  in  the  preparation  of 
the  new  Fourteenth  Edition. 

The  Last  Word  in 
Encyclopaedia  Perfection 

This  new  Britannica  immediately  takes  its  place 
as  the  one  pre-eminent  American 
work  of  reference — the  last  word 
in  encyclopaedia  perfection. 

Never  has  there  been  assembled 
together  in  one  enterprise  such  a 
wealth  of  learning  as  is  represented 
by  the  3,500  builders  of  this  great 
temple  of  knowledge.  All  the  univer- 
sities, all  the  learned  professions,  all 
the  great  industries,  all  the  pastimes 
have  contributed  to  the  mighty  sum. 


isome  i 

genuine  Brown  Mahogany,  is  included 
with  every  set  of  the  new  Britannica. 


Note  these  facts 


Knowledge  Sor  All 

It  is  a  law  library  for  the  lawyer,  a 
medical  digest  for  the  doctor,  a  uni- 
versal history  for  the  historian,  a  com- 
mercial university  for  the  business 
man — and  a  compendium  of  all  the  arts 
and  sciences  for  the  average  reader. 

Here  is  "the  cosmos  between  cov- 
ers." The  whole  whirling  universe  is 
brought  within  your  grasp,  obedient 
to  your  hand. 

'  Nothing  is  too  profound  to  baffle  it, 
and  nothing  too  familiar  to  escape  its 
informing  touch.  And  on  every  sub- 
ject it  speaks  with  the  same  finality 
and  authority. 

All  the  World's  Treasures 
of  Art  and  Illustration 

Among  the  many  new  features  that 
will  astonish  and  delight  everyone  that 
turns  these  pages  is  the  wealth  and 
beauty  of  the  illustrations.  This  fea- 
ture alone  marks  a  tremendous  ad- 


Cost   More  Than 
$2,000,000. 

Over  15,000 
Superb  Illustrations. 

Greatest  Knowledge 
Book  Ever  Produced. 


: 

V 


Written  by  3,50©  of 
the  World's  Most 
Eminent  Authorities. 

Remember — this  is  a  new  book. 
Only  a  small  amount  of  text — 
material  which  could  not  be 
improved  in  any  way — has  been 
retained  from  previous  editions 


vance.  All  the  world's  treasures  of  art 
and  photography  have  been  laid  under 
tribute  to  adorn  and  illuminate  the  text, 

"The  most  exciting  book  of  1929," 
asserts  a  leading  critic, 
and  the  whole  world  is 
echoing  that  verdict. 

This  is  a  Britannica 
year!  Here  is  your  op- 
portunity to  join  the 
thousands  who  will  buy 
this  new  edition,  now, 
while  it  is  new — fresh 


from  the  presses.  You  owe  it  to  your- 
self to  learn  further  details  regarding 
this  magnificent  series  of  volumes. 

Extremely  Low  Price 

And  due  to  the  economies  of  mass 
production,  the  price  is  extremely  low 
— the  lowest  in  fact  at  which  a  com- 
pletely new  edition  has  been  offered 
for  two  generations!  Easy  payments,  if 
desired — a  deposit  of  only  $5  brings 
the  complete  set  with  bookcase  table 
to  your  home. 

Send  for  FREE  Booklet 

We  have  just  prepared  a  handsome  new  56-page 
booklet  containing  numerous  color  plates,  maps, 
etc.,  from  the  new  edition  and  giving  full  infor- 
mation about  it,  together  with  full  details  of 
bindings,  the  present  low  prices  and  easy  pay- 
ment plan.  We  want  you  to  have  a  copy  free  and 
without  the  slightest  obligation. 

The  demand  is  great — you  should  act 
promptly  if  you  are  interested  in  owning  a 
set  of  the  first  printing  on  the  present 
favorable  terms.  Just  fill  in  the  handy 
coupon  and  mail  it  today. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA,  Inc.  SUN-  9"A1 
342  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Please  send  me  by  return  mail,  without  any  obligation 
on  my  part,  your  56-page  illustrated  booklet  describing  the 
new  Fourteenth  Edition  of  the  Britannica  together  with 
full  information  concerning  bindings,  low  price  offer  and 
easy  terms  of  payments. 


— Aaaress 

MAIL  this  Coupon  TODAY  I 


Name 
Address 


Photograph  by  J.  P.  Graham 


k  JLacc  on  the 
Silver  'Dress  o/  Ni^ht 


On  the  Monterey  peninsula  down  the  coast 
from  San  Francisco,  Nature  takes  particular 
deliglit  in  massing  trees  on  a  rugged  shore 
against  the  background  of  a  tranquil  sea 
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Bofs 

Dream 
Comes 
True 

Frank  (.Taylor 


George  Stone 


"SEAGIRT" 

The  House  which  George  Stone  Planned  as  a  Lad, 
and  Years  Later  Built  on  the  Coast  of  Monterey 


TT  was  a  drowsy  afternoon  in  May,  just  before  vacation  time.  The 
classroom  droned  restlessly.  The  boy  in  the  last  seat  of  the  row  by 
the  window  idly  turned  the  pages  of  the  Fourth  Reader.  His  mind 
wandered  miles  away  to  a  beach  where  his  father  sometimes  took 
the  family  for  picnics,  after  a  dusty  ride  by  horse  and  buggy. 

He  thought  of  that  big  rock  over  which  the  waves  crashed.  He 
remembered  the  caves  at  the  base  of  the  rock.  He  wished  he  were  dig- 
ging his  bare  toes  into  the  sort  sand  of  the  beach  that  stretched  away 
to  the  north  of  the  big  rock.  He  decided  that  this  was  his  favorite  spot 
in  all  the  world. 

Suddenly  his  eye  caught  the  title  of  a  story  in  the  Reader. 
"A  Home  on  the  Monterey  Coast,"  it  read. 
He  devoured  the  tale,  read  it  again,  was  fascinated  by  it. 
"Some  day  I'm  going  to  build  just  that  kind  of  a  house,"  he  told 
himself. 

There  was  no  picture  with  the  story,  but  George's  imagination  sup- 
plied one  of  a  beautiful  white  house  with  a  tile  roof,  standing  among 
the  pine  trees  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  near  a  rockbound  coast  line. 

"There  aren't  any  houses  like  that  in  this  town,"  the  boy  reflected. 
"I  guess  I'll  have  to  go  on  a  long  journey  to  find  the  right  place  for  my 
house." 

The  adventure  side  of  his  day  dream  caught  his  fancy. 
"I'll  keep  looking  until  I  find  it,"  continued  George.   "I'll  build 
a  cabin  to  live  in  while  I  build  the  house.  I'll  fix  a  place  to  cook  out 
of  doors  and  we'll  have  picnics  all  the  time,  and  I'll  never  go  to  school. 
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before  I  could  go  on  my  journey,  as  I 
called  it,  in  search  of  the  site  for  the 
home  I  dreamed  of  building.  Never- 
theless, I  never  lost  sight  of  the  idea 
and  I  felt  sure  that  sometime  I  would 
make  the  journey  and  that  I  would 
find  exactly  the  spot  on  the  globe  for 
which  I  longed. 

"It  became  an  obsession  with  me. 
I  finished  my  school  days  and  went  to 
Berkeley  to  attend  the  University  of 
California.  There  I  became  absorbed 
in  scientific  studies.  I  was  obliged  to 
work  hard  and  never  found  time  to 
start  my  journey. 

"I  took  up  motion  picture  photog- 
raphy as  a  means  of  teaching  natural 
science.  From  this  it  was  but  a  step  to 
general  motion  picture  photography, 


"I'll  start  looking  around  as  soon  as 
school's  out,"  he  added. 

About  twenty-five  years  had  elapsed 
when  I  first  visited  George  Stone 
at  Seagirt,  the  house  he  finally  built 
on  the  Monterey  Coast.  All  those 
years  he  had  carried  the  picture  in  his 
mind  —  finally  to  make  his  dream 
come  true — of  a  house  in  the  pines 
on  a  hillside  sloping  down  to  the  sea. 

His  journey  in  search  of  the  perfect 
home  site  had  taken  him  thousands  of 
miles  along  the  sea  coast.  He  had 
built  the  house  with  his  own  hands, 
just  as  he  wanted  it,  exactly  where  he 
wanted  it,  in  the  face  of  obstacles  that 
would  have  halted  a  man  less  vision- 
ary or  less  energetic.  His  work  now 
takes  him  away  from  the  castle  by  the 
sea  much  of  the  time  but  Seagirt  is 
still  the  house  of  his  realized  dreams. 
How  he  came  to  build  it  and  the 
difficulties  which  he  experienced  read 
like  a  story  book — a  story  he  told  me 
when  he  was  in  a  reminiscent  mood. 

By  the  side  of  the  house  facing  the 
sea  is  an  open  air  grill  where  George 
can  have  picnics  all  the  time,  aided  by 
an  ingenious  home-made  water  motor 
which  slowly  turns  the  chicken  or 
duck  as  it  browns  by  the  glowing 
coals.  It  was  by  this  grill  that  George 
Stone  unfolded  his  tale,  to  the  mingled 
aromas  of  browning  chicken,  Mon- 
terey pines  and  salty  sea  air. 

"After  that  first  time  I  read  the 
story  of  'A  Home  on  the  Monterey 
Coast'  in  the  Fourth  Reader,  the  pic- 
ture of  it  and  the  intention  o;  seeking 
this  place  and  building  this  home 
never  left  my  mind,"  he  said. 

"I  read  the  story  over  and  over 
again  until  I  lost  the  Fourth  Reader. 
It  didn't  make  much  difference,  for  I 
knew  the  story  by  heart.  I  would  give 
a  good  deal  for  that  old  reader 


other  view  of 
Seagirt,  the  house 
that  emerged 
from  a  dream — a 
white  castle  with 
a  roof  of  red  tiles 


Stone  in  the 
great  living  room 
where  you  can  be 
indoors  yet  feel 
very  close  to  the 
sky  and  to  the  sea 


now.  In  recent  years  I  have  searched 
the  shelves  of  many  an  old  book  store, 
looking  for  the  old  school  book,  but  I 
have  never  been  able  to  find  a  copy. 

"HPHE  little  town  in  which  we  lived 
was  laid  out  on  the  level  plain 
not  far  from  Los  Angeles.  It  was  a 
new  town,  built  by  real  estate  pro- 
moters. All  the  streets  were  straight 
and  all  the  houses  very  similar  and  in 
long  rows.  I  never  liked  that  town 
and  longed  for  the  chance  to  leave  it. 

"It  is  a  curious  thing  how  childhood 
ideas  will  fasten  themselves  in  one's 
mind  and  grow.  Often  when  they  can- 
not be  realized  at  once  it  but  serves 
the  purpose  of  making  them  that 
much  stronger. 

"That  was  what  happened  to  me. 
Of  course,  it  was  a  good  many  years 


and  it  was  while  engaged  in  this 
activity  that  I  made  the  discovery  of 
Seagirt. 

"However,  before  I  tell  you  of  that 
I  should  tell  about  the  first  journey. 
It  began  on  our  wedding  day.  Of 
course,  I  had  told  the  lady  of  my 
dream  of  a  home  by  the  sea  and  we 
decided  to  spend  our  honeymoon  ex- 
ploring the  seacoast  in  search  of  the 
perfect  place  for  a  home. 

"It  was  great  fun,  but  we  made 
slow  progress  for  the  reason  that  we 
explored  on  foot.  My  time  was  soon 
up  and  I  had  to  go  back  to  work.  We 
decided  then  and  there  to  devote  our 
vacations  to  journeys  in  search  of  the 
perfect  seacoast  home  site. 

"By  the  following  summer  we  had 
added  an  automobile  to  our  posses- 
sions.   I  managed  to  arrange  for  a 
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leave  of  absence,  in  addition  to  my 
vacation.  We  planned  to  explore  the 
entire  coast  line  of  California,  a  thou- 
sand miles  long,  and  took  along  camp- 
ing equipment  so  that  we  could  stop 
each  night  wherever  our  travels  took 
us. 

WE  drove  first  to  the  southern- 
most tip  of  California,  south  ot 
San  Diego,  and  worked  north,  taking 
all  the  by-roads  we  could  find  leading 
to  the  seashore.  We  did  not  stop  our 
quest  until  we  were  well  into  Oregon. 

"It  was  great  adventure,  an  experi- 
ence that  we  can  recommend  to  any 
couple  with  a  romantic  turn  of  mind 
and  a  love  of  exploration,  whether  or 
not  there  is  any  possibility  of  buying 
or  building  the  perfect  home. 

"As  it  was,  we  discovered  several 
wonderful  places  which  filled  my  re- 
quirements technically,  but  not  one  of 
them  came  up  to  the  standard  of  my 
mental  picture  formed  by  that  old 
Fourth  Reader  story. 

"So  at  last  we  gave  up  the  search 
and  I  returned  to  work  in  a  Holly- 
wood motion  picture  studio,  as  camera 


"I  stood  there  spell- 
bound as  the  sun  sank  into 
the  sea  and  twilight  de- 
scended, softening  the 
lovely  scene.  I  kept  won- 
dering how  we  had  missed 
this  rare  bit  of  seacoast 
(.luring  our  previous  sum- 
mer's explorations. 

"Then  I  turned  and 
rushed  to  a  telegraph  of- 
fice. 'Come  at  once,'  I 
wired.  'I  have  found  it  at 
last.' 

"Mrs.  Stone  came  on 
the  first  train  she  could 
catch.  Together  we  hur- 
ried to  the  spot.  I  could 
hardly  hope  it  would  still 
be  as  enchanted  as  when  I 
first  saw  it,  but  it  was,  and 
she  was  intrigued  by  it 


Seagirt  from  the  ocean 
side  showing  one  of  the 
tiny  half  hidden  beach- 
es which  add  so  much 
charm  to  this  site 


man.  This  led  shortly  to  an  assign- 
ment on  location  with  a  company 
working  near  Monterey,  in  a  district 
Mrs.  Stone  and  I  had  explored  the 
summer  before.  We  were  much  at- 
tracted by  it. 

"One  evening,  after  work,  I  strolled 
through  the  pines  and  came  suddenly 
to  the  edge  of  the  woods  on  a  steep 
slope  overlooking  a  rocky  point 
against  which  the  sea  lashed  its  waves. 
To  the  right  and  to  the  left  of  the 
point  were  tiny  beaches,  completely 
hidden  from  the  roads.  Gnarled  pines 
struggled  for  existence  along  the  shore. 


quite  as  much  as  I.  We  sat  there  on 
the  hillside,  enjoying  the  dream  of  the 
house  that  might  be  built  on  that 
point. 

"Somehow,  it  had  not  occurred  to 
me  up  to  this  point  that  it  was  some- 
body else's  property.  My  face  must 
have  revealed  my  feelings  when  that 
thought  did  strike  me,  for  Mrs.  Stone 
said: 

"  'Maybe  he  will  sell  it.  Let's  find 
out  who  owns  it  and  see  him.' 

"I  hesitated  to  do  that  for  the 
reason  that  1  had  no  money.  I  felt 
sure  that  the  particular  point  we  want- 
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One  of  the  great  win- 
dows looking  out  upon 
the  rugged  trees  and 
the  rock-bound  coast 


ed  must  be  very  valuable  property. 

"Nevertheless,  we  did  call  upon 
Mr.  Devendorf,  the  owner,  and  I 
told  him  the  story  of  my  day-dream, 
which  had  lingered  in  my  mind  since 
childhood,  and  of  our  search  of  the 
entire  coast  of  California,  and 
finally,  of  my  accidental  discovery  of 
the  point  which  fulfilled  all  our  ex- 
pectations on  his  extensive  holdings 
of  land. 

"He  listened  with  great  interest 
and  said  abruptly,  when  I  finished 
my  story: 

"  'Well,  it  is  yours.' 
"We  were  both  too  surprised  to 
speak. 

"  'You  have  more  right  to  it  than  I 
have,'  he  added. 

"I  asked  how  much  he  wanted  for 
the  land. 

"  'It  isn't  for  sale,'  he  said,  'but 
you  may  have  it.' 

"I  thought  we  should  have  some 
understanding  about  the  price  we 
must  pay.  'How  much  do  you  want  to 
pay  for  it?'  asked  Mr.  Devendorf. 
"I  finally  screwed  up  courage  to 
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offer  the  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars. 

"  'That  is  about  half  what  it  is 
worth,'  he  said,  'but  your  offer  is 
accepted.' 

"Mrs.  Stone  and  I  expressed  our 
delight  and  gratitude,   but   I  was 
obliged  to  explain  with  embarrass- 
ment that  I  had  no  money  at  the 
time  to  pay  even  that  small  sum. 

"He  agreed  to  take  a  note, 
which  I  wrote  out  then  and  there 
on  a  slip  of  paper,  making  it  due  on 
our  next  wedding  anniversary,  for 
purely  sentimental  reasons,  be- 
cause I  had  no  idea  where  we  would 
get  the  money.  By  odd  coinci- 
dence, we  had  a  burst  of  luck  and 
the  day  before  the  note  fell  due  we 
were  able  to  make  our  payment. 

"Before  we  left,  Mr.  Devendorf 
said,  with  a  sly  twinkle  in  his  eye, 
'I  hate  to  cut  any  trees,  but  if  you 
young  folks  want  to  build  a  log 
cabin,  I  will  give  you  enough  logs 
and  will  lend  you  a  man  to  help 
build  it.' 

UP  to  this  time,  my  idea  of  a 
home  on  the  Monterey  Coast 
had  been  the  magnificent  white 
house  with  the  red  tile  roof,  but  all 
of  a  sudden  a  log  cabin  seemed  to 
fit  into  the  picture.  We  lost  no 
time  in  accepting  Mr.  Devendorf's 
offer. 

"The  log  cabin  was  barely 
started  when  a  business  oppor- 
tunity called  me  to  New  York. 
Leaving  construction  of  our  little 
house  to  a  new  found  friend,  I  hur- 
ried east,  little  dreaming  that  two 
years  would  elapse  before  I  should 
see  our  homesite  again. 

"The  war  broke  out  shortly  after  I 
reached  New  York  and  before  long  I 
was  on  a  transport,  bound  for  France. 
One  night  I  was  standing  watch  in  the 
hold  of  the  ship,  out  in  the  middle  of 
the  Atlantic.  To  amuse  myself  and  to 
keep  awake  I  glanced  over  an  odd 
assortment  cf  old  books  which  some 
one  had  presented  to  the  soldiers. 

"My  hand  chanced  upon  a  little 
book  of  poems  by  Theodore  Lynch 
Fitzsimmons,  entitled  'To  One  from 
Arcady.'  Opening  it,  my  eye  fell  on 
some  lines  which  carried  me  thou- 
sands of  miles  across  sea  and  land  to 
the  Monterey  Coast.  One  in  particu- 
lar appealed  to  me.  It  ran: 

"Thy  voice  is  soft  and  luscious  as  the  tone 

of  purple  shadow  on  an  amber  beach, 
So  upon  gleaming  silence  grows  this  speech 
Or  as  the  sea  that  storms  the  virgin  zone 
Of  walled  coast — until  its  waves  .ire  thrown 
So  ceaselessly  they  make  a  sudden  beach, 
Through  which  its  amorous  arms  rush  in  and 
reach 

The  white  breast  of  the  coast." 

"Another  line  described  'the  sap- 
phire hills  which  girt  the  sea,'  and  as  I 
read  it,  there  flashed  through  my 
mind  the  name,  Seagirt,  which  seemed 


so  completely  to  fit  our  home  by  the 
Pacific. 

"I  purloined  that  little  book  of 
poems,  accepting  it  as  a  gift  from  God, 
and  carried  it  with  me  through  many 
adventures  at  the  Front. 

"Out  there  on  the  rolling  sea,  bound 


a  n  Speaks 


/  like  to  sit  by  the  fire 

With  my  dog. 
To  have  nothing  to  do 

But  to  stir  the  log 

And  to  puff  my  pipe, 
While  the  drowsy  rain 

Splashes  against 

The  bare  black  pane; 

While  the  wind  in  a  voice 
That  is  hungry  and  thin 

Rattles  the  latch 

And  begs  to  come  in. 

I  am  comfortably  old 
And  reasonably  stout — 
/  like  to  doze 
Till  the  fire  burns  out. 

—Ethel  R.  Fuller 


for  war,  I  sat  down  and  wrote  to  Mrs. 
Stone,  suggesting  that  we  call  our 
home  Seagirt.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
from  that  time  on  I  never  had  the 
slightest  doubt,  even  when  I  was  in 
situations  of  greatest  danger,  that  I 
would  return  to  enjoy  Seagirt  with 
her. 

"When  I  reached  Europe,  I  squan- 
dered practically  all  the  money  Uncle 
Sam  gave  me  for  my  services  as  an 
officer  to  buy  dishes,  curtains,  and 
objects  of  art  for  our  home.  I  bought 
them  in  England,  France  and  Ger- 
many, and  stored  them  against  the 
day  when  the  war  might  end  and  I 
could  take  them  home. 

"  "C*  VERY  WHERE  I  went  I  was  on 
'  the  look-out  for  objects  for  our 
home.  I  photographed  the  hinges  on 
the  doors  of  old  castles,  that  we  might 
reproduce  them  for  the  house  of  my 
dreams  which  we  would  build  some 
day  at  Seagirt. 

"After  the  war  ended,  and  after 
several  restless  months  upon  the 
Rhine,  where  I  took  up  the  working  of 
wrought  iron  and  wood  carving,  that  I 


might  make  decorations  for  the  home, 
I  was  released  and  we  hurried  to  the 
log  cabin  at  Seagirt,  with  the  treas- 
ures I  had  gathered. 

"Of  course,  the  cabin  could  not  ac- 
commodate them  and  the  need  for  the 
big  white  house  with  the  tile  roof  be- 
came more  real.  I  was  delayed  in 
attempting  the  construction  of  a 
house  by  work  in  Hollywood  which 
took  all  my  time  and  energy  for 
the  time  being. 

"When  the  work  ended,  I  hur- 
ried to  Seagirt,  with  an  idea. 

"One  day,  while  we  were  at  the 
cabin,  I  was  wondering  where  I 
could  find  an  appropriate  mantel 
piece  to  complete  our  fireplace,  an 
important  feature  of  the  cabin.  I 
walked  out  on  the  point  and  no- 
ticed that  the  sea  had  washed  up 
on  the  beach  a  heavy  wooden  beam 
from  some  ship.  It  was  exactly  the 
size  and  shape  needed  for  the 
mantel  piece. 

"Delighted  with  the  find,  I  ran 
to  the  beach  and  hauled  the  beam 
up  to  the  cabin,  where  we  installed 
it  as  a  mantel  piece,  a  gift  from  the 
Old  Man  of  the  Sea. 

"HPHAT  set  me  to  thinking  that 
the  sea  might  contribute  the 
material  for  the  house  we  wanted 
to  build.  There  were  quantities  of 
sand  on  the  little  beaches  below 
our  point,  but  the  only  approach  ro 
them  was  a  narrow  trail  I  carved  in 
the  rock.  If  we  could  only  bring 
that  sand  up  the  hillside,  we  could 
build  our  house. 

"I  bought  several  loads  of 
second-hand  lumber  in  Monterey 
and  had  it  hauled  to  Seagirt.  I 
bought  some  cement,  and  hired  a  man 
to  help  me,  taxing  my  financial  ca- 
pacity to  the  limit. 

"Together,  we  built  a  rickety  incline 
railway,  of  wood,  from  the  beach  to 
the  hillside  above.  It  looked  like  one 
of  those  weird  structures  that  boys 
build  to  shoot  the  chutes,  but  when 
we  had  constructed  a  little  wooden 
car,  and  had  rigged  up  a  system  of 
pulleys  and  hitched  the  automobile  at 
the  end  of  the  cable  system,  it  worked 
like  a  charm. 

"Every  time  the  little  car  came  up 
the  incline,  it  brought  a  load  of  sand, 
which  we  mixed  with  cement,  and 
poured  into  forms  where  the  new 
house  was  to  rise.  Lacking  funds  to 
employ  either  architect  or  builder,  I 
studied  out  construction  problems  my- 
self and  the  house  was  soon  under  way. 

Editor  s  Note: — In  Sunset  we  try  to 
avoid  carrying  continuations  into  the 
back  of  the  book.  Rather  than  to 
shorten  this,  we  are  suggesting  that  you 
turn  back  to  page  64  and  read  how 
the  Stones  decorated  and  landscaped 
Seagirt,  the  home  of  their  dreams. 
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FRANCOIS  VIL- 
LON devil-may- 
care  poet  and  phil- 
osopher of  the  fifteenth 
century,  reeled  his  drunken 
course  through  the  taverns  of 
Paris  and  disappeared.  Some  said  he 
had  drowned  in  the  Thames,  some 
said  he  was  hung  from  a  scaffold  be- 
tween two  thieves  until  dead,  and  a 
hundred  years  later,  others  said  that 
he  had  been  seen  only  yesterday  rag- 
picking  in  the  gutters  of  Montmartre. 
Oscar  Wilde,  poet  and  philosopher  of 
the  mauve  decade,  swaggered  in  Lon- 
don society,  mouthing  his  brilliant 
aphorisms  and  disappeared.  Some 
said  he  had  died  of  shame  in  Reading 
Gaol,  some  said  he  was  found  dead  in 
his  cups  in  a  Paris  attic,  and  even  to- 
day there  are  those  who  say  he  haunts 
the  back-alleys  of  London,  an  aged 
derelict. 

Ambrose  Bierce,  cynical  poet  and 
philosopher  of  old  San  Francisco, 
fought  against  the  windmills  of  super- 
stition and  false-reasoning,  drank  and 
fought  and,  snapping  his  fingers  in  the 


Cynical  Poet  and  Philosopher 
of  Old  San  Francis co 

By  S.  B.  Dickson 


face  of  smugdom,  disappeared.  Some 
say  he  fell  from  ship  board  in  Pacific 
waters,  some  say  he  was  shot  byCar- 
ranza  in  his  warfare  against  Villa,  and 
only  yesterday  there  was  one  who 
said  he  had  seen  him,  white  haired, 
bright  eyed,  squatting  on  a  park 
bench,  penning  a  blurb  of  satire 
against  everything. 

Romance  has  built  a  beautiful  pic- 
ture of  the  Villon  legend;  biographers 
and  friends  and  enemies  have  penned 
millions  of  words  on  the  life  of  Oscar 
Wilde;  of  Bierce  little  is  known.  He 
was  as  elusive  as  a  fluff  of  dandelion; 
he  hid  from  the  world  and  its  stupidi- 
ties; feared  mankind  in  the  mass; 
shunned  notoriety,  and  hated  the 


great  American  public. 

He  came  to  San  Fran- 
cisco in  the  late  sixties. 
He  had  fought  through  the 
civil  war,  been  woundec 
twice,  one  a  light  scar  thai 
was  quickly  forgotten,  the  other  a 
bullet  hole  in  his  head  that  seemed  tc 
have  embittered  his  brain;  Bierce  was 
a  bitter  man.  Born  in  Ohio,  in  1 842 
of  smug,  stupid  and  solemnly  religious 
parents,  he  had  little  good  to  say  ol 
his  childhood.  He  frankly  confessec 
that  his  only  heritage  from  his  parent! 
was  a  devastating  asthmatic  condi- 
tion that  hounded  him  through  life 
He  was  one  of  many  children:  Abi- 
gail, Addison,  Aurelius,  Amelia,  Ann 
Augustus,  Andrew,  Almeda,  Alben 
and  Ambrose.  With  the  naming  o 
his  progeny,  the  imagination  of  Bierc< 
senior  died.  Ambrose  went  West. 

In  San  Francisco  he  became  literar) 
dictator.  His  word  was  law.  Sar 
Francisco  in  the  seventies  was  a  Bo 
hernia  of  artists  and  writers.  All  lookec 
up  to  Ambrose  Bierce,  all  bowed  be 
fore  his  shrine,  and  few  knew  him.  Hi 
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wrote  voluminously,  essays,  poetry, 
philosophy,  war  stories  and  ghost 
stories.  He  has  been  called  the  great- 
est American  wit.    His  bitter  satire 
brought  him  publicity,  admirers,  and 
enemies.  His  pen  was  vitriolic;  his  scorn 
of  human  foibles  merciless.  Probably 
his    greatest    literary  achievement, 
greater  than  his  thrilling  stories  of 
war,  greater  than  his  scholarly  V 
essays,  was  the  column  he  con- 
ducted for  twenty  years  in  the 
Wasp,  Newsletter,  Examiner  and 
Argonaut.  He  called  it  "Prattle." 
The  Prattle  of  Bierce  was  as  fam- 
ous in  London  as  in  California. 

He  was  known  in  the  streets  of 
San  Francisco  as  a-  white  haired, 
broad  shouldered,  military-mous- 
tached  man.  Noble  in  carriage, 
aristocratic  of  face,  handsome  as 
the  devil  and  with  the  eyes  of  an 
angel,  all  turned  to  watch  him  as 
he  passed.  Women  adored  him 
.  .  .  and  poor/  cynical  Bierce 
adored,  and  dreaded,  scorned, 
and  failed  with  women.  His  mar- 
riage to  a  society  belle  was  a 
tragedy.  His  two  sons,  dying  in 
young  manhood,  had  little  of  their 
father's  talent.  His  love  affairs 
were  countless,  and  without  glory. 


IERCE  was  a  fearless  man.  His 
Prattle  attacks  brought  him 


enemies  by  the  score.  One  threat- 
ened to  kill  him  on  sight.  In  the 
next  issue  of  his  column  Bierce 
replied  that  on  such  and  such  a 
day  at  such  and  such  an  hour  he, 
Bierce,  would  walk  up  Mont- 
gomery street,  passing  the  door  of 
his  enemy,  prepared  for  battle. 
He  kept  his  word.  But  the  man  p. 
who  had  threatened  his  life  had 
left  town  never  to  return. 

He  loved  to  eat,  and  above  all, 
loved  to  drink.  He  reigned  in  the 
days  when  good  fellows  stood  treat 
with  a  foot  resting  on  the  brass  rail. 
That  no  man  could  ever  buy  the  last 
drink  for  Ambrose  Bierce  became  a 
tradition.  Long  after  the  best  of  them 
were  sleeping  under  the  tables,  he 
would  sit,  elegantly  sipping  his  wine, 
always  the  gentleman,  always  the 
scholar;  quiet,  handsome, immaculate. 

Asthma  drove  him  out  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. He  went  to  London;  literary 
London  received  him  with  acclaim. 
And  then  the  strange  paradox  of  his 
life  became  sharply  sketched.  His 
name  was  on  every  tongue,  and  none 
knew  him.  The  paradox  was  topical 
of  all  his  life;  scores  were  pleased  to 
gossip  that  they  were  friends  of  Am- 
brose Bierce,  but  when  asked  about 
his  life  they  were  forced  to  answer 
that  they  were  ignorant.  In  London 
he  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Dickens, 
Tom  Moore,  W.  S.  Gilbert,  and  a  few 
other  choice  souls.    He  returned  to 


San  Francisco  and  his  friends  were 
George  Sterling,  Joaquin  Miller,  Ger- 
trude Atherton  and  a  small  handful  of 
others,  yet  all  to  whom  his  name  was 
mentioned  replied,  "Oh,  yes,  Bierce  is 
a  good  friend  of  mine.  I  know  him 
well."  Know  him?  None  knew  him. 
And  so  the  stories  of  Ambrose 


Hierceian  Bits 

from  the  collected  works  of 
AMBROSE  BIERCE 


True,  man  does  not  know  woman.  Bui 
neither  does  woman. 

In  order  thai  the  list  of  able  women  may  be 
memorized  for  use  at  meetings  of  the  oppressed 
sex,  Heaven  has  considerately  made  it  brief. 

If  you  would  be  accounted  great  by  your 
contemporaries,  be  not  loo  much  greater  than 
they. 

For  study  of  the  good  and  the  bad  in  woman 
two  women  are  a  needless  expense. 

Thought  and  emotion  dwell  apart.  When  the 
heart  goes  into  the  head  there  is  no  dissension; 
only  an  eviction. 

If  you  want  to  read  a  perfect  book  there  is 
only  one  way:  write  it. 

The  se  t-bird  speeding  from  the  realm  of  night 
Dashes  to  death  against  the  beacon-light. 
Learn  from  its  evil  fate,  ambitious  soul. 
The  ministry  of  light  is  guide,  not  goal. 

The  ignorant  kn°W  not  the  depth  of  their 
ignorance  but  the  learned  know  the  shallowness 
of  their  learning. 

Men  who  expect  universal  peace  through  in- 
vention of  destructive  weapons  of  war  are  no 
wiser  than  one  who,  noting  the  improvement  of 
agricultural  instruments,  should  prophesy  an 
end  to  the  tilling  of  the  soil. 

All  are  lunatics,  but  he  who  can  analyze  his 
delusion  is  called  a  philosopher. 


Bierce  have  come  from  twenty  sources. 
Arnold  Bennett  wrote  of  him,  Conan 
Doyle  wrote  of  him,  Gladstone, 
Eugene  Field,  Edwin  Markham, 
Mark  Twain,  David  Starr  Jordan, 
George  Sterling,  Franklin  Lane  and 
dozens  of  others  have  written  of  him, 
and  none  knew  him.  He  was  the  man 
of  mystery,  and  when  mystery  was 
sought  none  could  be  found.  He  was 
simply  a  great  mind,  a  great  thinker 
and  dreamer,  standing  alone,  horri- 
fied before  the  stupidity  of  humanity. 

A  recent  maze  of  biographies  has 
whetted  the  public  appetite  and  the 
books  of  Bierce  are  being  read.  His 
fame  as  a  writer  and  thinker  will 
grow;  his  story  will  ever  remain  a 
toy  of  gossip,  quite  unimportant  yet 
strangely  fascinating  in  its  inaccur- 
acies. 

Life  had  been  too  unkind.  He 
wanted  to  die.  He  was  too  brave — or 
lacked  the  courage — to  take  his  own 
life.  But  ill  health  and  humanity  had 
left  him  too  little. 

He  went  to  Mexico,  seeking  ad- 


venture, seeking  war,  seeking — some 
said — death.    He   has   never  come 
back.    Stories  by  the  legion  drift 
across  the  Mexican  border  of  the  big 
white  American.  Choose  the  one  you 
like  best.    They  say  a  famous  rebel 
general  was  captured  and  shot.  That 
in  the  small  of  the  night  Bierce  had 
entered  the  border  shack  where  the 
«f    dead  body  lay,  cut  off  the  head, 
sacked  it,  and  carried  the  grew- 
some  sack  on  his  back  across 
Mexico  while  ransom  for  its  re- 
covery amounting  to  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  were  offered.  Per- 
haps the  story  is  true;  it  is  such  a 
story  as  Bierce  himself  might 
have  written. 

They  say  that  Villa,  rebel  gen- 
eral, seated  before  his  cabin  one 
night,  smoking  an  evil-smelling 
cheroot,  was  brought  to  his  feet 
by  the  presence  of  a  huge,  white 
haired  man  with  piercing  eyes, 
who  stood  before  him  prisoner  in 
the  hands  of  two  grinning  little 
black  faced  peons.  Bierce,  ac- 
cording to  the  story  demanded  that 
his  chains  be  struck  from  him. 
Villa  issued  an  order.  Bierce  was 
freed.  He  demanded  upon  what 
grounds  he  had  been  arrested. 
Villa  explained  with  unusual  tact 
that  it  was  suspected  Senor  Bierce 
might  be  a  spy  of  the  opposition. 
Bierce  laughed  a  mighty  laugh  and 
to  prove  his  allegiance  to  the  rev- 
olutionists, demanded  an  oppor- 
tunity to  go  out  and  kill  for  them. 
The  privilege  was  granted;  he  shot 
a  handful  of  soldiers,  lamenting: 
"Poor  devils.  I  wonder  who  they 

yy 

were. 

^  "Now,"  said  Villa,  "my  friend, 
you  are  a  good  man.  But  Mexico  is 
too  small  for  you.  It  might  be  well  were 
you  to  return  to  the  United  States." 

"With  pleasure,"  replied  Bierce. 

And  so,  according  to  this  particular 
story,  Ambrose  Bierce  set  out  at  sun- 
set, unarmed,  and  accompanied  by 
two  rebel  soldiers  with  leveled  mus- 
kets. Some  hours  later  the  soldiers 
returned;  Bierce  was  never  heard  of 
again.  A  body  riddled  with  bullets 
was  found  on  the  plain  and  buried 
with  Christian  simplicity.  Perhaps  it 
was  the  body  of  Ambrose  Bierce. 

This  is  the  story,  one  of  the  many 
that  have  drifted  back  across  the  bor- 
der. There  are  those  who  will  accept 
it;  there  are  others  who  shake  their 
heads  and  say:  "No,  some  day  Am- 
brose Bierce  will  turn  up.  He  will  be 
pretty  old,  and  pretty  tired.  But  his 
eyes,  banked  beneath  bushes  of  white 
brows,  will  be  keen  and  piercing;  his 
hand  will  tremble  with  its  years  but 
his  brain  will  be  hard  and  calm  and 
deep-seeing,  and  he  will  write  again, 
fierce,  magnificent  satires  of  weak  hu- 
manity. Some  day  .  .  ." 
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Getting  Ready 
for  My 

^und-the-World 

Trip 


E'RE  leaving  on  a  world 
trip  next  fall.    Do  come 


^^^^^  along!  Thus  was  I  greeted 
one  spring  morning  at  a 
chance  meeting  with  a  friend  of  col- 
lege days  down  on  old  Montgomery 
Street.  It  thrilled  me  even  to  think  of 
the  prospect  of  such  a  journey.  Three 
or  four  months  in  Europe  had  been 
my  distant  goal.  But  a  seven  months' 
jaunt  around  the  world — should  I 
even  dream  of  it? 

I  said  little,  but  my  thoughts  turned 
constantly  to  the  proposed  journey.  I 
read  "Round  the  World"  folders, 
studied  maps,  looked  up  rates  and 
wrote  to  friends  who  had  recently  re- 
turned from  world  trips.  So  the  sum- 
mer sped  by.  Early  in  the  fall  the 
telephone  rang.  "Reservations  have 
been  made  to  include  you" — was  I 
hearing  correctly?  My  friends  were 
really  going.  Side  trips  had  been 
planned  for  the  various  ports.  The 
time  of  departure  was  drawing  near. 
I  must  decide. 

The  idea  of  a  world  trip  was  taking 
possession  of  me.  Why  shouldn't  I 
go  before  I  had  to  be  helped  up  and 
down  the  gang  plank  and  be  offered 


By 


Barbara  R. 
Robson  (the 
taller  of  the 
two)  and 
Marjorie 
Robinson, 
one  of  her 
traveling 
companions 
at  Tori! 
Gate,  Tokio 


Barbara  Reid  Robson 

Who  Went  on  the 
yourney,  Saw  the 
Sights,  and  Now 
W ants  to  Go  Again 


the  most  comfortable  steamer  chair 
on  every  occasion?  Why  shouldn't  I 
— if  I  could  gather  the  shekels? 

Wouldn't  it  be  fun  to  travel  with 
just  two  friends,  and  have  a  part  in 
the  planning  of  my  trip  and  a  chance 
to  change  my  mind  occasionally!  But 
what  would  an  independent  tour 
cost?  On  the  line  selected,  the  mini- 
mum rate  for  a  round-the-world 
ticket  with  stopover  privileges,  good 


for  two  years,  was  $1250.  The  travel 
agent  figured  that  another  $1200 
would  be  necessary  for  sightseeing  in 
ports  and  side  trips  through  the 
Orient  and  tropics.  This  sum  would 
give  us  a  motor  trip  and  lunch  in  fasci- 
nating Honolulu;  two  weeks  of  travel 
with  a  private  courier  through  quaint 
Japan;  sightseeing  and  meals  while 
the  ship  was  in  port  at  Shanghai, 
Hong  Kong,  Manila;  four  or  five  days 
in  Singapore;  the  voyage  on  a  Dutch 
ship  to  Java  and  a  week's  motor  tour 
through  that  tropical  island  with 
guide  and  chauffeur;  a  few  days  in 
Quala  Lumpar,  Penang,  Ceylon,  and 
two  weeks  in  old  Egypt  and  the  Holy- 
land.  A  charming  month  in  Italy,  a 
thrilling  flight  over  the  Alps,  two 
weeks  in  lovely  Vienna  and  alluring 
Switzerland  and  on  to  "Gay  Paree" 
added  another  six  or  seven  hundred 


First  stop,  Honolulu,  where  a  refreshing  dip  is  the  order  of  the  day 
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At  left  a  typi- 
cal home  in 
the  moun- 
tains  of  Ja- 
p  a  n  .  One 
remembers 
the  thatched 
roofs,  paper 
windows  and 
doors  and  the 
swarms  of 
children 


offices.  No  charge  was  made  for  the 
German  visa. 

The  date  of  my  departure  was  so 
near  at  hand  that  it  seemed  inadvis- 
able to  take  serums  and  be  vaccinated 
again.    By  drinking  only  bottled  or 
boiled  waters  while  in  Japan, 
China,  and  other  eastern  coun- 
tries, however,  I  escaped  ill- 
ness. It  is  wise  to  take  all  pre- 
cautionary measures  to  insure 
health  wrhile  traveling. 

What  about  clothes?  Every- 


dollars.  There  all  definite 
plans  ended.  We  would  be  on 
our  own  from  May  9th  to  June 
25th.  About  $600  must  be 
allowed  for  these  weeks.  A 
comfortable  seven  months' 
trip  around  the  world  would 
amount  to  about  $3800,  with- 
out "pin  money"  for  clothes, 
gifts  and  incidentals.  Yes,  I  could — 
I  would — do  it. 

The  trip  of  a  lifetime!  Only  three 
weeks  to  get  ready!  My  friends  mar- 
velled and  rny  family  helped.  Of 
course  arranging  the  itinerary,  decid- 
ing on  sightseeing  trips  at  the  ports 
and  through  the  various  countries, 
selecting  desirable  staterooms  on 
the  five  ships  that  I  would  be  living 
on  had  taken  months  of  planning 
in  order  to  be  sure  to  reach  the 
various  countries  at  the  best  season 
for  each  one.  My  part  in  this  had 
been  limited. 

My  decision  made,  the  steamship 
representative  called,  went  over 
the  proposed  plans  and  advised  me 
about  passports,  visas,  insuring  my 
baggage  and  so  on. 

Of  course,  womanlike,  my  first 
thought  was  of  clothes.  But  before 
I  could  consider  this  problem  I  had 
to  dash  out  and  have  taken  a  never- 
to-be-forgotten  passport  picture. 
It  looked  as  if  I  had  lost  my  last 
friend.  Later  I  was  consoled  when  I 
found  that  mine  was  quite  usual. 

With  six  passport  pictures  in  hand 
and  a  friend  in  tow  who  could  swear 
she  had  known  me  two  years,  I  went 
to  the  Custom  house  down  on  Battery 
Street.  There  a  jovial  man  had  me 
fill  out  a  blank  and  give  my  life  his- 
tory. I  was  spared  nothing,  not  even 
my  age.  I  had  been  told  it  took  weeks 
to  get  a  passport.  But  in  two  days  I 
returned  with  an  affidavit  as  to  date 
and  place  of  birth  (my  birth  certifi- 
cate had  burned  up  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco fire)  signed  several  slips,  paid  $10 
and  was  given  my  red-bound  passport. 
And  that  passport  was  to  be  my  boon 
companion  day  and  night  until  I 


Sketch  from 
an  actual 
photograph 
showing  a 
native  palm- 
thatched 
bamboo 
home  in  the 
Philippines 


Below.  The  water  front  at  Hong 
Kong  where  thousands  live  crowd- 
ed together  in  makeshift  shelters 


reached  the  good  old  U.  S.  A.  in  Sep- 
tember. You  see  when  I  landed  in 
Paris  I  decided  to  do  Europe  more 
thoroughly,  so  I  sent  for  another  letter 
of  credit  and  postponed  my  sailing 
date  from  Marseilles.  But  I  am  get- 
ting ahead  of  my  story. 

Visas  were  next.  Most  of  the  coun- 
tries around  the  world  require  a  visa 
or  permit  to  enter.  The  steamship 
representative  obtained  my  Italian, 
French  and  Japanese  visas  at  $10 
apiece  without  my  appearing.  (Visa 
charges  in  several  countries,  including 
France,  have  recently  been  reduced.) 
But  Britain,  Japan,  Germany  and 
several  other  countries  demanded  that 
I  apply  in  person  at  their  Consul 


one  offered  advice.  And  of  course  on 
my  return  I  knew  exactly  what  I 
should  have  taken  for  that  particular 
trip.  But  circumstances  vary.  One 
can't  be  happy  or  comfortable  today 
with  just  a  "tourist  outfit"  which  will 
go  into  a  suitcase.  "Something  left 
over  from  last  year"  won't  do  either. 
A  well  chosen  wardrobe  surely  starts 
one  off  on  the  right  foot. 

Starting  from  San  Francisco,  sports 
clothes  for  daytime  wear  on  shipboard 
were  the  most  comfortable.  A  soft 
silk  or  felt  sports  hat  or  two,  a  scarf, 
wool  sports  hose  and  warm  top  coat 
were  indispensable,  and  low  heeled 
shoes  for  tennis  and  other  deck  sports 
fitted  into  the  picture.  Informal  even- 
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ing  dress  was  the  general  rule  for  din- 
ner for  both  men  and  women.  There 
were  always  a  few  who  wore  formal 
evening  clothes  and  others  who  did 
not  change  at  all.  Lace  and  chiffon 
evening  dresses  proved  the  most  sens- 
ible because  they  were  light,  crushed 
less  and  could  be  used  throughout  the 
journey.  An  evening  coat  is  not  essen- 
tial on  shipboard  if  one  has  a  shawl 
or  haori  coat.  Glove  silk  underwear 
and  crepe  de  chine  night  gowns  were 
easily  washed,  dried  quickly,  and 
needed  no  ironing.  These  were  worn 
throughout  the  trip  except  for  a  few 
weeks  in  the  tropics  when  voile  gar- 
ments were  substituted.  To  some 
women  travel  means  wash-wash-wash 
but  it  isn't  necessary  for  there  is 
always  an  "amah"  or  washee  boy  or 
some  one  to  do  it,  for  just  a  few 
pennies. 

To  enjoy  the  art  galleries  of 
Europe  and  see  the  out-of-way 
sights  we  had  to  walk,  so  com- 
fortable shoes  were  essential. 


T  h  e  author  views  the 
sphinx  and  pyramids  from 
the  back  of  a  moth-eaten 
camel.  Below,  Mosque  of 
Omar  on  site  of  Temple  of 
Solomon,  Jerusalem 


It  doesn't  pay  to  burden  one- 
self with  the  responsibility  of  ex- 
pensive jewelry,  but  if  you  must 
take  some  be  sure  it  is  registered 
before  leaving  the  United  States. 

A  few  silk  bags  for  handker- 
chiefs, washable  leather  and  cot- 
ton gloves  and  other  accessories 
were  most  useful.  I  chose  a  toi- 
let roll  instead  of  a  fitted  vanity 
— it  was  much  lighter.  Though 
the  services  of  a  physician  were 
available  on  shipboard  and  easily 
obtainable  in  all  the  countries, 
still  I  found  it  handy  to  have  a 
tiny  medicine  box  containing 
standard  remedies.  A  goodly 
supply  of  my  own  toilet  creams, 
powder  and  an  astringent  were 
taken  from  home  but  I  found 


Europe  and  then  back  to  San 
Francisco,  via  New  York. 
At  left  a  pen  sketch  made 
from  a    Holland  snapshot 


that  most  of  them  could 
have  been  bought  en  route , 
though  of  course  at  about 
double  the  price. 

I  carried  a  light  weight 
electric  iron  all  around  the 
world  to  Europe,  used  it  about 
twice,  so  back  to  New  York  it 
went  in  my  trunk.  It  didn't 
take  long  to  learn  that  a  clean 
wet  handkerchief  stretched  on 
a  mirror  or  tiled  wall  was 
ironed  when  dry,  undergar- 
ments never  missed  ironing 
and  many  outergarments  when 
hung  in  the  night  air  or  a  steam 


The  batik  sarong,  or  wrap- 
around skirt,  is  the  prevail- 
ing mode  in  Java  and  the 
Straits  Settlement 


filled  bath  room  were  pressed 
to  perfection. 

Luggage — just  what  should 
I   take.      Friends  who  had 
traveled  in  Europe  said  "Leave 
trunks  behind.  They  are  only 
an  expense  and  nuisance."  I 
found,  however,  that  my  trunk 
was  the  delight  of  my  life  on 
shipboard,  but  it  never  followed 
me  into  a  country.  Don't  let  any- 
one dissuade  you  from  taking  a 
trunk  if  you  have  a  round-the 
world  ticket,  for  the  steamship 
company  will  take  care  of  it  for 
you  at  very  little  cost  and  it  is  a 
great  comfort. 

Through  the  steamship  line  I 
arranged  for  baggage  insurance. 
One's  peace  of  mind  is  worth  more 
than  $15.75,  the  cost  of  a  six 
months'  policy  for  $500.  I  took 
my  personal  funds  in  travelers' 
checks,  a  letter  of  credit  from  my 
bank,  and  cash. 

Though  a  will  sounds  serious,  it  is 
just  another  measure  of  insurance,  so 
I  took  care  of  that  matter,  too. 

Address  book,  diary,  fountain  pen, 
and  guide  books  are  everyday  neces- 
sities for  the  traveler.  On  my  next 
journey  leaves  from  a  looseleaf  diary 
will  carry  the  story  of  my  travels  to  my 
family  and  save  hours  of  letter  writing. 

What  about  cameras?  A  movie 
camera  as  well  as  a  small  still  one 
were  my  constant  companions.  Yes, 
the  movie  was  heavy  but  I  wouldn't 
take  anything  for  the  3200  feet  of  film 
which  will  be  a  lifetime  memento  of 
my  wonderful  journey.  And  even 
though  one  can  buy  postcard  pictures 
of  the  ordinary  sights  I  find  that  my 
snap-shots  mean  ever  so  much  to  me. 
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Battle  Cry 

of 

EAUTY 


By  Marion  Lay  Davis 


FOR  seventy-five  years,  the 
virgin  forests  of  the  North- 
west have  been  exploited 
by  lumber  barons,  and 
Dnly  now,  since  great  cities  are 
growing  on  the  sites  of  the  early 
sawmills,  are  residents  of  "the 
charmed  land"  beginning  to  realize 
the  importance  of  keeping  some  parts 
of  it  charming  as  nature  made  it.  The 
:onservation  movement  in  Washing- 
ton has  had  little  opposition,  but  until 
three  years  ago,  there  was  little  actual 
cooperation  among  the  interested 
groups  in  the  state. 

The  Washington  State  Society  for 
the  Conservation  of  Wild  Flowers  and 
Free  Planting  was  then  organized  by 
a  group  of  Seattle  society  women, 


Frances  Dowling,  Seattle  Camp 
Fire  Girl,  joins  in  the  planting 
of  holly   trees  on  Arbor  Day 


members  of  the  Seattle  Garden  Club. 
Many  of  these  women  were  wives  of 
men  who  had  acquired  fortunes  in  the 
lumber  industry — and  it  is  interesting 


to  know,  perhaps,  that  the  first  sums 
spent  in  spreading  the  conservation 
message  through  Washington  were 
derived  from  the  earnings  of  shingle 
kings  and  logging  financiers. 

The  Conservationists  soon  enlisted 
the  aid  of  Dean  Hugo  Winkenwerder 
of  the  University  of  Washington 
College  of  Forestry,  and  secured  the 
cooperation  of  G.  W.  Weigle,  head  of 
the  United  States  Forestry  Service  in 
Seattle,  whose  educational  propa- 
ganda has  prevented  many  forest  fires 
in  Western  Washington. 

With  a  poster  contest,  they  ob- 
tained the  help  of  the  artists  of 
Washington.  Hundreds  of  con- 
servation poster  designs  were  sent 
to  Mrs.  Alexander  F.  McEwan, 
chairman  of  the  society.  Chosen 
for  printing  and  state-wide  distri- 
bution was  the  entry  of  Paul  Gus- 
tin.  In  the  foreground  are  sprays 
of  rhododendron,  lady  slipper  and 
trillium,  in  colors.  In  the  back- 
ground, against  a  blue  sky,  is  a 
snow-capped  mountain — a  pic- 
ture at  once  arresting  and  sugges- 
tive of  the  slogan  printed  below  it: 
"Save  the  Wild  Flowers ThatThey 
May  Live  Forever."  On  boats, 
trains,  platforms,  bulletin  boards  and 
in  schools,  libraries  and  public  build- 
ings you  may  see  this  poster. 

The  next  work  of  the  society,  pro- 
ceeding under  the  supervision  of  the 
conservation  committee  of  the  Garden 
Club  of  America,  was  the  distribution 
of  pamphlets.  Outstanding  sentences 
from  this  excellent  propaganda  litera- 
ture may  give  some  idea  of  its  im- 
portance: 

"Dissuade  motorists  from  gathering 
the   rhododendron,  Washington's 
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state  flower.   It  is  protected  by  law. 

"Don't  exterminate  the  plant  by 
pulling  up  the  bulbs  or  roots  with  the 
blossoms.  It  means  death  to  the 
plant.  Cut  the  stem  with  knife  or 
scissors. 

"Be  careful  about  fires  in  the  woods. 
Weeds  spring  up  where  flowers  grew." 

In  the  list  of  rare  wild  flowers  that 
must  not  be  picked  are  the  lady  slip- 
per {Calypso  borcalis)  baneberry,  rho- 
dodendron, rice-root,  dog-tooth  violet 
(which  takes  seven  years  to  blossom 
from  seed)  mottled  trillium  and 
purply  trillium,  coral  root  and  western 
anemone.  If  the  roots  of  these  plants 
are  disturbed,  they  die  immediately. 

One  can  pick  sparingly:  swamp  lau- 
rel, bear  grass,  wild  tiger  lily,  Indian 
paint  brush,  mariposa  lily,  false  Solo- 
mon's seal,  dogwood,  Oregon  grape 
and  gentian. 

Plentiful  enough  to  be  picked  as 
freely  as  garden  flowers  are  the  but- 
tercup, bleeding  heart,  tansy,  clovers, 
gorse,  Scotch  broom,  Indian  plum, 
flag,  fringe  cups,  catchfly,  daisy,  red- 
flowered  currant,  larkspur,  colum- 
bine, salal,  syringa,  wild  rose,  lupine, 
honeysuckle,  asters  and  cat-tail. 

These  lists  were  picked  by  F.  S. 
Hall,  director  of  the  Washington 
State  Museum  on  the  University  of 
Washington  campus. 

Next,  the  Conservationists  enlisted 
the  school  children  in  the  movement. 
For  the  past  two  years,  a  campaign 
has  been  carried  on  to  make  Washing- 
ton the  holly  state  as  well  as  the  ever- 
green state.  An  English  holly  tree 
brought  to  Bellingham  half  a  century 


ago  was  the  forerunner  of  many 
thriving  holly  trees  in  Washington, 
where  a  climate  similar  to  that  of 
F.ngland  favors  the  holly's  growth. 
Reversing  the  custom  of  transplant- 
ing wild  flowers  in  cultivated  gardens, 
Mrs.  McEwan  inaugurated  the  plan 
to  take  the  cultivated  holly  tree  back 
to  the  woods. 

Everyone  in  the  state  at  Christmas 
time  is  asked  to  save  holly  berries 
from  trees,  wreaths,  homes,  schools, 
florist  shops  and  stores — these  berries 
to  be  put  down  in  sand  flats  to  germi- 
nate until  spring. 

On  Arbor  Day  in  late  May,  thou- 
sands of  school  children  are  given  the 
berries,  and  they  go  out  along  the 
highways  planting  them.  Seedling 
trees   are   donated   by  professional 
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nurserymen  for  this  purpose,  and  the 
Girl  Scouts  and  Camp  Fire  Girls  hold 
a  special  ceremonial  holly  tree  plant- 
ing in  Seward  Park  on  this  day,  a 
ceremony  attended  by  members  of 
the  Conservation  Society. 

The  chief  service  of  the  society  has 
been  to  create  a  rallying  point  for 
widely  separated  groups,  anxious  to 
do  their  part  in  saving  the  woodland 
of  the  Northwest. 

Even  the  lumber  barons  have  come 
to  realize  that  landscape  may  have  as 
much  commercial  value  as  logs.  Tour- 
ists are  flocking  to  the  Northwest  as 
never  before,  and  if  they  must  motor 
through  lanes  of  signboards  and  hot- 
dog  stands,  bereft  of  flowers  and 
trees,  we  cannot  blame  them  if  they 
go  elsewhere  to  spend  their  money. 


Typical  moun- 
tain scene  of  the 
Puget  Sound  Re- 
gion —  surely  a 
part  of  the  coun- 
try worth  preserv- 
ing  for  future 
generations 


Youngsters  of  the 
Northwest  learn 
early  in  life  to 
save  the  wild  flow- 
ers. Below  is  a 
view  of  Mt.  Baker. 


Photograph  by  Hualoon 
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What 

I  Have  Le  arnea 

^About 

Wild  Plants 

by 

Carl  Purdy 


WILD  flowers,  put  into  a 
garden,  are  like  people. 
Some  are  easy  to  get  along 
with  and  will  grow  well  in 
many  places.  Others  are  difficult  to 
handle  until  you  happen  to  strike  just 
what  they  want — then  they  grow  so 
happily  that  you  wonder  they  ever 
were  hard  to  manage. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  a  great 
vogue  for  wild  flower  gardens.  While 
I  am  glad  to  see  this  wide  interest  in 
wild  flowers,  I  fear  for  the  destruction 
it  means  to  wild  flowers  in  their  native 
state. 

Ninety  per  cent  of  the  attempts  to 
transplant  wild  plants  to  home  gar- 
dens result  in  failure  because  the  ma- 
jority of  people  do  not  know  the 
habits  of  the  plants  they  are  trying  to 
move.  The  majority  of  them  die  if 
handled  as  domestic  plants. 

Since  1879,  I  have  been  collecting 
wild  plants  and  trying  to  make  them 
grow  in  gardens  all  over  the  United 
States  and  in  several  foreign  lands. 
Altogether,  I  suppose  that  I  have 
placed  more  than  twenty  million 
plants  and  bulbs  in  other  people's 
gardens. 

Through  fifty  years  of  experience,  I 
have  accumulated  a  good  deal  of  in- 
formation about  the  likes  and  dislikes 
of  wild  plants.  That  experience  in- 
cluded quite  a  number  of  mistakes 
and  losses,  I  might  add. 

Each  plant  and  bulb  must  be 
handled  in  the  proper  way  if  it  is  to 
withstand  the  shock  of  transplanting. 
Some  may  be  dug  when  ripe  and 
handled  dry  without  packing  material. 
Others  must  be  packed  in  the  proper 
material  and  kept  in  cool  places.  Still 
others  must  never  be  allowed  to  drv 


"The  Wild  Flower  Man" 

(TWO  years  ago  the  authorities  in  Yosemite  decided 
to  gather  in  one  comparatively  small  plot  a  million 
wild  flowers,  representing  the  widest  range  of  wild 
plant  life  ever  gathered  in  one  place  in  this  land. 
They  looked  about  for  a  man  qualified  to  superintend 
the  transplanting  of  a  million  temperamental  bits  of 
life  and  finally  agreed  unanimously  on  Carl  Purdy, 
of  Ukiah,  California. 

In  Ukiah,  Mr.  Purdy  is  known  as  "The  Wild 
Flower  Man."  For  more  than  fifty  yean  he  has 
ranged  the  hills,  the  meadows  and  the  deserts  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mexico,  Oregon  and  Washington,  getting 
acquainted  with  wild  flowers,  studying  their  habits, 
and  finally  transplanting  them  to  gardens. 

Mr.  Purdy  has  transplanted  more  than  twenty 
million  wild  plants  into  gardens  not  only  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  but  all  over  the  United  States.  He  has 
shipped  wild  plants  to  many  foreign  countries,  and 
today  there  is  scarcely  a  land  on  this  earth  to  which 
he  cannot  go  without  finding  wild  flower  gardens  of 
which  he  has  been  the  Godfather,  so  to  speak. 

Sunset  asked  this  tall,  slender  Calif  ornian  of  the 
kindly  mien,  for  some  suggestions  on  the  taming  of 
wild  plants.  He  hesitated,  saying  it  was  so  big  a 
subject  it  would  require  a  book.  Sunset  commends 
especially  his  remarks  pertaining  to  the  conservation 
of  wild  flowers.  Real  lovers  of  wild  life  will  never  be 
wasteful  of  it. — The  Editors. 


XL 
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and  may  be  handled  only  when  they  Pacific  coast  would  require  the  pages 

can  be  kept  moist.  of  a  good-sized  book.  All  that  I  can 

To  tell,  even  briefly,  how  to  handle  hope  to  do  in  a  limited  number  of 

all  ot  the  wild  flowers  found  on  the  words  is  impress  upon  prospective 
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tamers  of  wild  flowers  that  wild  plants 
may  not  be  transplanted  ruthlessly 
from  their  native  haunts  to  some- 
body's garden  with  any  hope  of 
survival. 

A  great  many  persons  are  succeed- 
ing with  wild  flowers  in  their  gardens, 
but  they  are  ones  who  have  studied 
the  habits  of  the  plants  they  are  grow- 
ing. Wild  flowers,  more  than  any 
other  form  of  life,  are  creatures  of 
environment.  They  must  have  the 
right  environment  to  survive. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  I  have  men- 
tioned, wild  plants  will  live  happily 
if  you  can  supply  their  simple  wants. 
Taming  them  is  a  fascinating  hobby, 
for  each  one  is  different  in  its  tastes 
from  the  others. 

In  my  garden,  I  have  a  pentstemon 
whose  native  home  is  high  up  in  the 
Sierra  Nevada  at  Donner  Pass,  some 
seven  thousand  feet  above  the  sea.  I 
transplanted  that  flower  to  a  hot  hill- 
side, less  than  two  thousand  feet 
above  sea  level,  arid  have  given  it 
practically  no  care,  yet  I  have  never 
seen  so  fine  a  pentstemon  in  its  native 
state. 

Near  it  is  an  alum  root,  or  heu- 
chera,  which  I  first  saw  growing  on  a 
cliff  nearly  eleven  thousand  feet  high. 
In  its  native  state  it  enjoyed  only  six 
weeks  or  so  of  weather  each  year  with- 
out snow.  Yet  it  is  perfectly  happy 
in  its  new  home,  where  there  is  no 
snow. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  little 
Alpine  primrose,  which  carpets  the 
meadows  and  slopes  at  elevations  of 
from  nine  to  eleven  thousand  feet  in 
the  Sierra.  It  grows  most  profusely  on 
the  north  side  of  a  mountain  slope 
where  the  snow  lies  late.  I  have  seen 
it  in  full  bloom  late  in  July,  walled  in 
between  snow  banks. 

FOR  many  years  I  tried  repeatedly 
to  tame  this  lovely  plant,  but  the 
effort  always  ended  in  failure.  Only 
two  years  ago,  I  grew  the  first  one 
successfully.  Now  I  feel  that  I  could 
do  it  repeatedly,  for  I  have  at  last 
found  a  combination  of  shade  and  soil 
needed  to  nurture  this  primrose  at 
lower  altitudes. 

One  would  think  that  wild  plants  of 
nearly  related  species  would  respond 
to  similar  methods  of  handling,  but 
this  is  not  the  case  at  all. 

For  instance,  I  have  grown  a  large 
number  of  Mariposa  tulips,  or,  if  you 
like  it  better,  Mariposa  lilies.  The 
majority  of  them  are  not  difficult  to 
tame  if  transplanted  in  the  fall  and 
given  the  right  soil,  light,  porous,  well 
drained  and  not  too  rich  in  fertilizers. 

But  there  is  one  brilliant  scarlet 
Mariposa  tulip  which  grows  in  the 
deserts  of  southern  California  that  I 
have  never  been  able  to  tame.  I  have 
transplanted   them   often,  only  to 


have  them  grow  beautifully  until  just 
before  blossoming  time,  when  a  fun- 
gus disease  strikes  them  and  in  a  few 
days  only  a  patch  of  mould  is  left. 
Its  cousins  native  to  cooler  regions 
have  developed  powers  of  resistance 
to  the  disease,  but  this  desert  beauty 
has  none. 

There  are  certain  wild  plants  which 
refuse  to  be  tamed  at  all.  They  simply 
languish  and  die.  Among  them  are 
the  Indian  warrior,  the  painted  cup 
and  the  snow  plant. 

VXJHEN  I  was  a  boy  I  used  to  go 
~  "  into  the  woods  every  winter  and 
dig  young  Douglas  spruces,  which  I 
tried  to  transplant.  In  every  instance, 
failure  was  the  result,  until  one  time, 
years  afterward,  a  little  seedling  was 
brought  to  me  in  July.  I  planted  it, 
without  much  hope,  and  was  surprised 
when  it  grew  perfectly.  Thus  I 
learned  that  winter  was  not  the  time 
to  transplant  spruces. 

Anyone  who  wishes  to  transplant 
wild  trees  or  shrubs  can  do  so  if  he 
will  take  a  year  to  the  job,  as  we  did 
in  Yosemite  a  year  ago.  It  requires 
a  year  to  prepare  ahead  for  trees  and 
shrubs. 

We  moved  fully  five  hundred  beau- 
tiful young  pines,  firs  and  spruces, 
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from  five  to  seven  feet  high.  By  pre- 
paring ahead,  I  mean  going  out  in  the 
spring  and  digging  ditches  around 
three  sides  of  trees  to  be  transplanted, 
a  foot  or  so  from  the  trunks,  and  cut- 
ting off  all  the  roots  on  those  sides. 
Then  the  ditches  are  filled  up. 

TOURING  the  followi  ng  year,  the 

'  cut  roots  throw  out  new  fibrous 
small  roots,  after  which  the  remaining 
main  roots  can  be  cut  and  the  tree 
boxed  for  easy  handling.  Out  of  the 
five  hundred  trees  moved  in  Yosemite 
by  this  method,  I  do  not  believe  we 
lost  a  single  one. 

In  regions  of  mild  climate,  where 
there  is  little  frost  and  no  freezing, 
most  of  the  evergreens  may  be  trans- 
planted shortly  after  the  rainy  season 
opens  in  the  fall,  if  small  specimens 
are  selected,  and  if  great  care  is  taken 
to  keep  the  roots  moist,  with  moss  or 
sawdust  or  shingle  tow. 

But  away  from  the  coast,  or  in  any 
region  when  the  weather  may  be  cold 
or  frosty,  early  spring  is  the  time  to 
remove  evergreens  most  surely  and 
easily.  The  best  time  of  all  is  just  as 
the  buds  are  swelling. 

This  is  a  good  rule  also  for  rhodo- 
dendrons, manzanitas,  Christmas  ber- 
ries, and  Fremontia.  For  deciduous 


Desert  gardens  are  the  "rage"  now,  but  wild 
plants  of  the  desert  are  difficult  to  tame 
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shrubs  the  winter  months,  when 
they  are  dormant,  are  the  better 
months  for  transplanting. 

Returning  to  the  smaller  plants, 
there  are  various  bulbous  plants, 
such  as  lilies,  Mariposa  tulips, 
fairy  lanterns,  brodiaeas  and  dog- 
tooth violets,  which  are  not  diffi- 
cult to  remove  from  the  wild  to 
gardens,  but  it  is  difficult  to  give 
a  general  rule  as  to  the  proper 
time,  without  knowing  specific 
conditions  as  to  their  native  state 
and  their  proposed  new  homes. 

Mariposa  tulips,  fairy  lanterns, 
and  others  of  the  Calochortus 
family,  may  be  dug  soon  after  the 
flower  falls  off  and  can  be  kept 
dry  without  packing  in  any  suit- 
able place  until  fall,  when  they 
should  be  planted  in  light,  porous, 
well-drained  soil,  not  too  richly 
fertilized.    If  only  a  few  dozen  are  to 
be  grown,  they  may  be  planted  in 
boxes  ten  inches  deep,  so  that  soil  con- 
ditions may  be  more  easily  controlled. 

The  same  conditions  apply  to  bro- 
diaeas, camassias  and  zygadenus. 

DOG-TOOTH  violets  may  be  dug 
after  the  pods  form,  but  unless 
they  are  kept  in  a  cool,  moist  place 
until  planting  time,  they  will  have  lost 
their  vitality.  The  proper  planting 
time  is  the  fall,  and  they  like  a  loose, 
gritty  soil,  rich  in  leaf  mold. 

True  lilies  should  never  be  dug  in 
summer,  or  they  will  rot  badly.  That 
is  a  secret  which  took  me  many  years 
to  learn.  The  lily  lover  should  mark 
his  plants  or  the  clumps  carefully,  and 
return  in  the  cool  autumn  days  with 
his  trowel  or  spade. 

In  planting  lilies,  he  should  take 
lessons  from  nature.  The  lilies  of  the 
Humboldt,  Washington  and  Redwood 
groups  are  natives  of 
cool  slopes  in  regions 
protected  by  forests 
or  by  growth  of 
shrubs.  The  soil  to 
which  they  are  ac- 
customed is  deep, 
perfectly  drained, 
and  composed  of 
clay  or  a  rich  loam, 
mixed  with  leaf- 
mold  and  the  debris 
from  broken  down 
rocks.  They  should 
be  planted  where 
they  are  protected 
from  cold  winds  and 
where  the  soil  will 
not  be  parched  by 
the  heat  of  the  sun. 
A  protected  nook  in 
the  shady  side  of  the 
house  is  best  for 
small  grounds,  and 
the  native  ferns  are 
congenial  neighbors. 


Blue  and  white  gentian  above  the  tim- 
berline  in  the  Colorado  National  Forest 


With  the  exception  of  the  tiger  lilies,  so 
often  found  beside  streams,  lilies  are 
difficult  plants  to  tame. 

Speaking  of  temperamental  plants, 
there  is  the  beautiful  hounds  tongue, 
of  our  coastal  woods,  which  languishes 
when  handled  in  the  late  winter  or 
spring,  the  growing  period,  but  which 
is  absurdly  easy  to  transplant,  if  dug 
aft  r  it  has  died  down  in  the  summer 
and  stored  either  in  moist  soil  or  in 
a  moist  pit. 

Incidentally,  this  is  true  of  most  of 
the  native  violets,  the  lovely  Indian 
pinks,  and,  in  fact,  a  great  many  Cali- 
fornian  species.  They  may  be  handled 
successfully  only  after  they  have  died 
down  for  the  summer,  and  in  view  of 
the  deep  seated  roots  which  many  of 
them  possess,  it  is  no  easy  task  to  dig 
them  out  of  the  hard  ground. 

Among  the  most  curious  of  this 
group  are  the  wild  larkspur  and  the 
shooting  stars.  When  growth  is  over 
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Timberline  asters  in  the  Colorado  National  Forest 


for  the  season,  the  root  dries  until 
it  breaks  like  a  small  dried  twig, 
unless  handled  with  care.  These 
apparently  dead  roots  may  be  put 
away  anywhere  in  a  dry  place 
with  no  care  and  kept  for  six  or 
twelve  months,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  dead. 

They  are  admirably  adapted  to 
bide  their  time  through  our  dry 
and  parched  summers  and  hold 
life  if  rains  are  delayed,  or  to  wait 
patiently  until  another  season,  if 
no  rains  come  at  all.  When  moist- 
ened or  planted  in  damp  soil  they 
spring  to  life  immediately. 

Speaking  of  dry  weather  flow- 
ers, there  is  the  desert  lily,  the 
bulbs  of  which  will  lie  dormant 
for  two  or  even  three  or  four  years 
until  a  rainy  season  finally  comes, 
after  which  the  desert  is  white 
with  these  tissuepaper-like  blossoms. 

Anyone  who  loves  wild  flowers 
sufficiently  to  raise  them  successfully 
will  not  object  to  a  few  suggestions  on 
the  conservation  of  wild  plants. 

"V\7TLD  plants  must  not  be  trans- 
*  *  planted  while  they  are  in  blos- 
som, or  they  are  almost  certain  to  be 
destroyed.  Attempting  to  transplant 
them  at  blossom  time  is  worse  than 
picking  them,  for  the  reason  that  it 
destroys  the  plants. 

A  great  many  years  ago  I  adopted 
the  practice  of  taking  only  part  of  a 
clump  or  group  of  wild  flowers,  when 
transplanting.  Thus  I  was  sure  that 
part  of  the  clump  would  remain  to 
reproduce  the  species.  In  the  case  of 
bulbs,  I  removed  only  the  main  bulb 
and  replanted  the  offspring.  I  think 
this  is  a  practice  which  all  who  at- 
tempt to  tame  wild  flowers  should 
practice,  in  the  interest  of  plant  life. 

The  surest  way  to 
transplant  is  to  take 
boxes  out  when  bulbs 
or  roots  should  be  re- 
moved and  lift  the 
soil  into  the  boxes. 

If  this  cannot  be 
done  the  transplant- 
er should  have  a 
supply  of  moist  moss, 
moist  shingle  tow, 
sawdust  or  damp- 
ened newspapers, 
and  wax  paper. 

When  the  plants 
are  removed  from  the 
soil,  place  the  damp 
moss  or  shingle-tow 
or  shredded  paper  on 
top  of  the  wax  paper, 
then  lay  the  plants 
down  so  that  the 
roots  are  next  to  the 
moist  materials  on 
top,  then  more  wax 
paper.   Roll  and  tie. 
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SPANISH  architecture  varies 
considerably,  especially  as  in- 
terpreted in  our  great  South- 
west. In  Monterey,  where  the 
first  custom  house  was  built,  the  simple 
two-story  house  still  remains  from 
Spanish  Colonial  times.  It  is  recog- 
nized by  a  veranda  or  balcony  which 
runs  the  entire  length  of  the  front 
along  the  second  story  and  is  shaded 
by  the  overhanging  roof  supported  by 
square  or  turned  posts.  This  type  of 
house  has  been  successfully  copied  in 
other  cities  throughout  California;  its 
naive  simplicity  gives  it  an  air  of  dis- 
tinction which  appeals  to  lovers  of  the 
early  Californian. 

Very  different  from  this  is  the  one 
story  rambling  Spanish  farm  house 
with  rooms  built  around  a  patio,  or 
the  more  compact  two-story  city 
house  with  its  outside  staircase,  Ro- 
man arches,  iron  grilles  and  imposing 
entrance.  Variety  is  again  seen  in  the 
Mediterranean  style  of  house  which 
combines  characteristics  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  Spain  and  Italy  with  those 
of  southern  France.  All  these  different 
types  have  some  things  in  common 
such  as  the  use  of  white  or  tinted 
stucco,  showing  trowel  markings;  low 
pitched  roofs  of  hand-made  red  curved 
tiles;  colorful  tiles  in  patios  and  other 
places;  hand  wrought  iron  work  in 
abundance  for  decorative  purposes, 
and  deep  reveals  of  doors  and  win- 
dows which  cast  purple  shadows  on 
the  light  colored  stucco. 

THE  rooms  inside  are  usually  plas- 
tered. The  plastering  is  hand 
troweled  and  should  be  somewhat 
irregular  without  being  too  rough;  it 
may  be  white  in  color  but  is  prefer- 
ably tinted.  The  living  room  should 
have  a  fireplace  and  mantel  finished 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  surround- 
ing walls. 

Spanish  rooms  have  few  mouldings 
either  of  wood  or  plaster,  but  such 
wood-work  as  beams,  doors  or  win- 
dows is  commonly  stained  walnut 
color  and  either  antiqued  or  given  a 
wax  finish.  Some  color  may  be  intro- 
duced by  stenciling  beams  and  deco- 
rating door  panels,  but  this  should  be 
used  with  restraint. 

Floors  may  be  of  red  tile  or  wood 
stained  dark,  and  over  either  one  rugs 
may  be  placed.  They  may  be  Ori- 
entals with  strong  colorings  and  rough 
textures  or  domestic  machine  repro- 


anish  :>tyle 

Edgar  Harrison  Wileman 


Just  as  We  Change  Spanish  Architecture  to  Serve 
Our  Modern  Needs,  So  Do  We  Adapt  the 
Furniture  to  Suit  Our  Comfort  and  Convenience 


an  arch  equipped  with  a  wrought  iron  gate 
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Instead  of  crude,  ungainly  articles, 
furniture  became  elegant  and  well- 
proportioned.  Most  of  it  was  dis- 
tinctly masculine  in  feeling,  yet  the 
carving  and  decoration  rendered  it 
unquestionably  handsome. 

It  is  difficult  to  be  specific  when  de- 
scribing Spanish  furniture  for  there 
are  so  many  variations  and  many  ex- 
ceptions to  well  recognized  types. 
The  high,  narrow  seated  Frailero 
chair  is  typical  in  form  yet  differs 
considerably  in  detail.  The  more 
common  chairs  are  made  of  walnut 
and  are  covered,  seat  and  back, 
with  tooled  leather,  finished  around 
the  edges  with  large  iron  or  brass 
nails.  Such  chairs  may  be  used  for 
atmosphere  in  a  Spanish  hall  or 
living  room,  but  can  scarcely  be 
recommended  for  comfort.  The 
house  we  live  in  must  be  comfort- 


A 


A  Spanish 
"vargueno"  of 
carved  walnut 


ductions  of  these.  If  one  can  afford 
it  there  is  no  better  floor  covering 
for  a  Spanish  living  room,  dining 
room  or  hall  than  a  real  hand- 
tufted  Spanish  rug  woven  in  Spain; 
however,  many  good  and  less  ex- 
pensive rugs  can  now  be  obtained 
which  are  made  by  machinery  in 
this  country,  expressly  for  this 
class  of  dwelling. 

A  survey  of  our  furniture  stores 
shows  an  enormous  collection  of 
furniture  designed  for  Spanish 
houses.  little  of  this  is  truly 
Spanish  for  just  as  we  change  the 
Spanish  houses  to  serve  our  modern 
needs  so  do  we  change  the  furni- 
ture, and  design  other  pieces,  in 
order  to  obtain  that  comfort  and 
convenience  demanded  in  a  home 
of  today.  All  early  Spanish  furni- 
ture was  simple,  heavy  and  un- 
adorned. There  were  few  mould- 
ings and  carvings.  The  first  house- 
hold articles  consisted  of  refectorv 
tables,  benches,  stools,  chests  and 
beds,  these  being  made  of  walnut, 
oak  or  chestnut. 

The  Moors,  who  dominated  Spain 
for  many  years,  were  largely  responsi- 
ble for  the  development  of  art.  Under 
their  influence  the  architecture  and 
handicrafts  of  the  country  became 
outstandingly  beautiful.  They  are 
still  looked  upon  as  models  for  design. 


the  old  and  combine  it  with  the  new 
in  order  to  furnish  our  houses  com- 
fortably and  yet  keep  a  certain  period 
feeling.  Many  fabrics  are  good  for 
upholstering  these  articles;  for  dura- 
bility, frise  mohair  in  henna,  blue  or 
green  is  good;  brocatelle  with  a  large 
design  and  bright  colors  is  both  dur- 
able and  attractive,  also  rough  tex- 
ture tapestries  may  be  used,  either 
plain  or  figured. 

The  Spanish  refectory  table  makes 
a  fine  library  or  dining  table.  It  is 
long  and  narrow  with  a  square  plank 
top;  the  supports  or  legs  splay  out  and 
are  joined  together  lengthwise  with  a 
wrought  iron  stretcher.  Besides  this 
large  table  there  are  many  smaller 
ones  of  diversified  shapes;  a  typical 
one  is  of  the  gate-leg  pattern  with 
leaves  which  let  down  and  a  drawer  in 
the  end.  Good  copies  of  these  pieces 


The  outside  staircase  is  characteristic  of  one  type  of  Spanish  house 


able  and  this  quality  cannot  be  ob- 
tained by  furnishing  entirely  with 
antiques  or  even  reproductions.  A 
house  must  contain  upholstered  fur- 
niture, with  good  deep  coil  springs. 
Such  things  were  unknown  in  Spain, 
consequently  we  copy  a  leg,  a  stretch- 
er or  some  characteristic  motif  from 


may  be  obtained  easily  at  reasonable 
prices  and  are  correct  for  any  house  of 
Spanish  design. 

Chests  were  used  so  much  in  olden 
times  for  all  purposes  that  one  may 
be  purchased  for  very  little  and,  if  a 
suitable  place  can  be  found  for  it, 
good  effect  may  be  obtained.  One 
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may  be  used  under  a  window,  or 
against  a  wall,  with  a  tapestry  panel 
hanging  over  it,  and  flanked  with  a 
pair  of  torcheres;  another  suitable 
place  is  on  a  stair  landing,  or  in  a  hall 
against  the  side  of  the  staircase. 

Spanish  chests  are  often  covered 
with  leather  which  is  tooled  and  poly- 
chromed  and  finished  all  around  with 
the  inevitable  brass  headed  nails.  The 
Spanish  vargueno  is  an  unique  and  fas- 
cinating piece  of  furniture.  In  reality 
it  is  a  chest  on  a  stand,  the  upper  part 
being  separate  from  the  lower  and 
used  for  storing  away  small  personal 
effects  of  a  valuable  nature.  Instead 
of  being  opened  by  raising  the  top,  the 
vargueno  opens  with  a  falling  front 
which  serves  as  a  desk  or  table  when 
the  chest  is  in  place  on  its  stand.  The 
open  front  reveals  small  drawers,  com- 
partments, cupboards  and  niches 
which  are  decorated  with  inlays  of 
ivory,  tortoise-shell  or  metal  and  over- 
laid with  silver  and  gold  leaf.  Secret 
drawers  are  always  to  be  found  in 
some  unsuspected  place  which  further 
enhances  the  charm  of  this  very  char- 
acteristic piece  of  Spanish  furniture. 
Most  of  us  do  not  aspire  to  the  posses- 
sion of  an  old  one  but  here  again  good 
copies  may  be  bought  which  have 
been  properly  fashioned  to  use  as 
writing  desks. 

As  dining  room  and  bedroom  suites 
were  unknown  in  Spain  we  rely  en- 
tirely on  the  genius  of  the  modern 
furniture  designer  to  incorporate  such 


details  into  beds,  dressing  tables, 
buffets  and  dressers,  as  will  give  them 
a  Spanish  feeling.  Certainly  for  the 
average  home  these  adaptations  are 
the  most  practical.  They  are  usually 
made  of  walnut  which  is  antiqued,  or 
not,  according  to  individual  taste. 

In  a  previous  article,  attention  was 
called  to  the  interesting  Monterey 
furniture  designed  expressly  for  the 
early  California  house.  This  is  made 
of  gumwood  painted  in  various  colors 
and  further  decorated  with  strap  iron. 
It  does  not  readily  mix 
with  other  furniture  as 
it  is  very  different  from 
anything  else  shown  in 
the  stores. 

As  nearly  all  walls  in 
Spanish  homes  are 
plain,  figured  materials 
are  the  most  popular 
for  window  draperies. 
These  start  with  the 
increasingly  popular 
cretonnes  which  may  be 
used  in  many  rooms, 
and  end  with  the 
antique  velvets. 

Side  curtains  should 
be  hung  from  wrought 
iron    rods  or  painted 


Antique  "Frailero" 
chairs  and  repro- 
ductions of  Spanish 
furniture  are  used 
in  an  attractive 
dining  room 


wooden  poles  and  rings.  If  glass  or 
transparent  curtains  are  required  they 
may  be  made  of  theatrical  gauze, 
marquisette  or  other  similar  materials. 

The  texture  of  all  articles  should  be 
harmonious.  Either  all  of  them— 
walls,  rugs,  furniture,  fabrics  and  ac- 
cessories— should  be  rough  in  texture 
or  all  should  be  smoothly  finished. 
The  former  should  be  used  in  houses 
of  the  simpler,  more  primitive  type 
while  the  smoothly  finished  articles 
fit  a  more  sophisticated  environment. 
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Of  the  poeticus 
varieties  you  will 
find  Horace  — 
the  one  pictured 
below  a  good 
choice 


Gloria  Mundi 
with  its  orange 
red    cup    is  a 
member  of 
Group  2 


Daffodils  ^ 

In  Western  Gardens 


THERE  is  every  reason  why 
we  on  the  Pacific  coast 
should  grow  daffodils.  Coast- 
al Washington  and  Oregon 
are  doubtless  the  sections  destined  to 
be  the  greatest  commercial  narcissus 
growing  areas  of  the  United  States. 
There  the  amateur,  too,  will  revel  in 
the  thoroughly  favorable  conditions, 
but  from  his  standpoint  central  Cali- 
fornia also  is  highly  satisfactory  and 
if  the  southern  California  gardener 
finds  some  of  his  daffodils  could  do 
with  less  winter  heat  and  more 
spring  moisture,  he  has  a  decided  ad- 
vantage in  the  growing  of  the  early 
flowering  tazettas  like  Paper  White 
and  Soleil  d'Or.  The  daffodil's  first 
claim  to  our  garden  space  is  its  easi- 
ness of  bloom.  Though  our  winters 
are  shorter  and  warmer  than  in  the 
east,  there  is,  excepting  in  a  few  small 
areas  in  southern  California,  a  general 
dearth  of  flowers  from  December  to 
February  and  March,  when  the  daffo- 
dils come  and  after  the  months  of  rain 
brighten  up  our  gardens  with  their 
cheerful  color.  In  the  girden  they 
can  be  used  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
They  are  also  perfect  flowers  for  house 
and  table  decoration,  being  light,  fra- 
grant, and  lasting  long  in  perfect  con- 
dition. They  are  permanent  in  char- 
acter and  of  the  easiest  culture.  What 
more  could  be  asked? 

The  culture  of  the  daffodil  is  not 
difficult,  but  climate  and  season  de- 


Practical  Article 
by 
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cidedly  affect  the  degree  of  success. 
The  parents  of  most  of  our  garden 
daffodils  come  from  mountainous 
sections  of  southern  Europe  where  the 
ground  moisture  is  considerable.  It 
is  therefore  quite  natural  that  they 
should  do  particularly  well  in  cli- 
mates like  that  of  Ireland,  Cornwall 
and  parts  of  Scotland,  where  the 
winters  are  not  too  severe  and  there  is 
much  rainfall  during  their  period  of 
growth.  Washington  and  Oregon 
provide  just  such  conditions,  and  the 
climate  of  central  California,  if  helped 
out  with  artificial  watering  in  a  dry 
season,  is  quite  suitable.  The  situa- 
tion of  the  beds  or  borders  is  not  im- 
portant, but  rather  than  the  hot 
western  exposure  I  wrould  prefer  to 
plant  where  they  get  more  morning 
than  afternoon  sun.  In  California 
they  do  very  well  in  the  partial  shade 
ot  deciduous  trees,  in  an  apple  or 
cherry  orchard,  let  us  say.  Of  course 
as  one  goes  north  this  tempering  of  the 
sun  becomes  less  important,  but  the 
burning  of  the  red  cups  in  the  Barrii 
section  will  be  pretty  bad  anywhere  in 
clear  sunshine.  It  is  also  worth  noting 


that  the  flowers  will  nearly  always 
face  south,  so  that  if  they  are  to  be 
viewed  from  a  path  they  should  be 
planted  to  the  north  of  it. 

They  are  not  exacting  as  to  soil.  A 
nice,  easily  and  deeply  worked  sandy 
loam  would  be  my  choice,  but  I  have 
had  fine  results  in  the  heavy  black 
adobe  of  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  and 
the  thin  clayey  soils  of  the  Berkeley 
hills.  Deep  digging  is  however  an 
improvement  to  any  of  these  soils. 
Unless  the  ground  is  naturally  very 
poor  or  is  worn  out,  fertilizing  will 
hardly  be  necessary.  In  any  case,  do 
not  dig  in  animal  manures  when  you 
are  planting  the  bulbs,  but  take  some 
other  crop  off  the  ground  first.  A 
quite  satisfactory  commercial  fer- 
tilizer is  bonemeal,  preferably  dug 
thoroughly  into  soil  below  the  bulbs. 
The  quantity  is  unimportant  as  an 
overdose  will  do  no  harm.  I  have 
given  a  heavy  dusting,  perhaps  a 
pound  to  a  square  yard,  when  I  could 
afford  it. 

Planting  time  will  be  governed  by 
location  and  conditions.  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  daffodils  begin 
root  growth  much  earlier  than  tulips 
or  hyacinths  and  are  really  better 
planted  as  soon  as  procurable,  being 
apt  to  suffer  if  kept  out  beyond  Oc- 
tober. If  there  are  many  bulbs  to 
plant,  get  the  poeticus  in  first,  then 
the  other  cup  daffodils,  and  the  trum- 
pets last,  because  poeticus  and  those 
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closest  to  them  in  parentage  have  the 
shortest  season  of  rest.  Of  course  if 
you  can't  do  your  planting  early,  do  it 
when  you  can,  but  don't  expect  as 
good  results  the  spring  following. 

Depth  of  planting  often  worries  the 
inexperienced.  There  are  really  no 
arbitrary  rules,  but  in  the  average  soil 
the  base  of  the  big  bulb  varieties 
should  be  about  five  inches  below  the 
surface  and  the  smaller  bulbs  not  less 
than  three  inches.  Deep  planting 
seems  to  produce  larger  flowers,  while 
shallow  planting  encourages  the  rapid 
division  of  the  bulb,  with  more  and 
smaller  flowers.  Again,  the  distance 
apart  is  unimportant;  five  or  six  inches 
is  all  right  if  you  expect  to  replant 
every  three  years,  but  for  a  natural 
effect  with  cheap  varieties  it  is  better 
just  to  scatter  the  bulbs. 

HPHOROUGH  weeding  and  culti- 
*  vation  contribute  to  producing 
prize  flowers.  But  if  your  plantings 
are  large  or  you  like  your  flowers  to 
appear  on  a  mat  of  green  rather  than 
of  brown,  you  may  adopt  my  method 
in  my  orchard  plantings.  This  is  to 
wait  until  the  early  rains  start  the 
annual  fall  weeds  and  then  hoe  them 
lightly  off,  simply  skinning  the  ground. 
The  later  weeds  just  cover  the  ground 
when  the  daffodils  flower,  and  when 
the  daffodil  foliage  turns  yellow  in 
May  or  June  these  later  weeds  are 
again  hoed  off.  Of  course  no  perennial 
weeds  are  allowed  a  foothold. 

There  are  quite  possibly  conditions 
where  a  daffodil  can  get  too  much 
water,  but  I  have  never  met  them.  If 


A  poeticus  type 


there  is  any  shortage  of  rain  in  Febru- 
ary or  March  soak  your  plantings 
thoroughly  to  get  better  growth, 
longer  stems,  and  larger  flowers.  This 
is  particularly  necessary  in  California 
during  the  dry  winters  we  occasionally 
get. 

1  he  daffodil  is  a  wonderful  cut 
flower.  The  best  time  to  cut  varies 
with  different  kinds,  but  nearly  all 
will  continue  to  develop  their  flowers 
it  they  are  cut  early.  In  the  case  of 
those  having  apricot  or  orange  red 
cups,  or  the  bright  eyes  of  the 
poeticus,  nearly  all  of  which  will  burn 
in  bright  sunshine,  it  is  best  to  cut  the 
flowers  early  before  there  is  oppor- 
tunity for  this  to  occur.  With  yellow 


Elvira,  a  desirable  poetaz 


or  white  selfs  time  is  less  important, 
and  it  matters  little  whether  they  are 
cut  just  as  soon  as  well  out  or  a  week 
later.  Of  course  the  commercial 
grower  cuts  early  so  that  his  flowers 
will  ship  and  last  well.  Good  flowers 
will  keep  for  a  week  or  ten  days  where 
rooms  are  not  too  hot  and  where  the 
stems  are  shortened  and  fresh  water 
given  occasionally.  Do  not  cut  many 
daffodil  leaves.  Use  other  foliage  if 
you  want  it.  The  daffodil  needs  most 
of  its  leaves  to  build  up  the  bulbs  and 
buds  for  next  season,  and  the  ruthless 
cutting  of  them  will  invariably  result 
in  a  weakened  bulb,  unlikely  to  flower. 
An  occasional  leaf  here  and  there  does 
no  harm,  but  in  general  the  leaves 
must  be  left  until  they  turn  yellow, 


One  of  the  good  doubles 


even  if  you  do  feel  that  the  garden 
would  look  more  tidy  if  you  cut  them. 

When  the  foliage  is  limp  and  yellow, 
or,  if  preferred,  when  it  has  quite  died 
down,  the  bulbs  may  be  dug,  divided, 
and  replanted  or  stored.  There  is  no 
rule  for  how  often  this  must  be  done. 
Many  Dutch  growers  replant  each 
year;  most  English  growers  replant 
each  alternate  year.  This  is  commer- 
cial practice.  I  garden  for  fun  and  re- 
plant when  I  feel  like  it,  but  I  should 
prefer  to  feel  like  doing  it  every  third 
year.  I  had  fine  flowers  last  spring 
from  plantings  of  most  of  the  standard 
varieties  put  in  four  or  five  years 
earlier.  In  old  gardens  in  England 
and  in  Virginia,  daffodil  beds  have 
been  left  undisturbed  for  half  a  cen- 
tury and  gone  on  flowering,  but  this 
will  not  give  the  best  results  nor  will 
the  bulbs  increase  nearly  so  rapidly  as 
when  occasionally  divided.  But  this 
is  one  of  the  delightful  things  about 
the  amateur  growing  of  daffodils — 
you  don't  have  to  be  continually 
digging  them  up  and  storing  them  like 
gladiolus.  You  don't  have  to  store 
daffodils  at  all,  for  the  easiest  thing  is 
to  replant  them  at  once  after  digging. 
Storing  is  a  necessary  process  for  the 
bulb  grower  and  dealer,  but  unless 
you  are  very  tired  or  want  the  ground 
that  summer  for  something  else,  they 
had  better  go  right  into  their  new  beds 
as  soon  as  they  are  ready.  Also,  it  is 
better  to  give  them  new  soil  in  re- 
planting. But  don't  worry  about  the 
damage  summer  watering  will  do  to. 
them.  It  won't  do  any.  Gardening  is. 
full  of  taboos  which  need  exploding,, 
and  this  is  one  of  them,  peculiar,  I 
believe,  to  California.    If  for  con~ 
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venience  you  store  them  over  the 
summer,  first  dry  off  the  foliage  com- 
pletely, but  do  not  expose  the  bulbs 
to  full  sun  to  effect  this:  then  clean 
them  and  store  in  flats,  trays  or  bags 
in  a  cool  dry  place  until  early  fall. 

A  few  hints  on  the  garden  use  of 
daffodils  may  be  of  interest.  The 
places  where  they  are  best  not  planted 
are  beds  on  the  front  lawn  or  other  I 
prominent  locations  such  as  in  the 
foreground  of  foundation  planting. 
Their  season  is  too  short  and  the  rip- 
ening of  their  foliage  takes  too  long 
for  a  situation  where  continuous 
bloom  or  at  least  clean  green  foliage 
are  desirable.  In  border  planting  I 
prefer  rather  the  plan  of  clumps,  each 
of  a  variety,  to  the  thin  effect  given 
by  stringing  the  bulbs  in  a  single  or 
even  a  double  line  along  the  path. 
Daffodils  are  not  good  edging  plants. 

By  careful  planning  the  bare  spaces 
left  by  small  clumps  can  be  pretty 
well  covered  by  the  foliage  of  sur- 
rounding herbaceous  plants  of  later 
flowering,  but  it  is  also  possible  to 
put  between  the  bulbs,  after  flower- 
ing, young  plants  of  such  summer 
flowering  annuals  as  snapdragons,  pe- 
tunias or  marigolds,  or  seeds  of  the 
annual  calliopsis  or  the  annual  lark- 
spur can  be  sown  in  the  same  places 
in  early  spring.  In  a  very  small  gar- 
den one  may  even  have  three  crops — 
daffodils,  planted  four  or  five  inches 
deep;  Spanish  iris  or  ixias  planted  be- 
tween the  daffodils  only  two  inches 
deep;  and  then  a  summer  annual  fol- 
lowing them  to  cover  up  the  drying 
foliage.  But  where  space  allows, 
much  the  easier  way  is  to  give  daffo- 
dils a  place  by  themselves  where 
they  can  be  visited  in  flowering  time 
and  forgotten  when  they  die  down. 
They  seem  at  their  best  as  garden 
flowers  when  least  formally  handled, 
in  scattered  drifts  on  a  slope,  in  irreg- 
ular groups  under  the  trees  of  an 
apple  orchard,  or  naturalized  in  thin 
woods,  for  which  last  purpose  only 
the  cheaper,  more  vigorous  singles 
should  be  used. 

A  S  the  daffodil  has  become  a  great 
show  flower  in  England — it  will 
soon  be  on  the  north  Pacific  coast — it 
became  necessary  to  so  classify  the 
many  garden  forms  that  the  distin- 
guishing characteristics  of  each  sec- 
tion would  bring  similar  flowers  into 
competition.  Hence  the  Royal  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  the  great  British 
organization,  has  authorized  the  fol- 
lowing: 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  DAFFODILS 
Division  i. — Trumpet  Daffodils. 

Distinguishing  character:  Trumpet  or  crown  as 
long  or  longer  than  the  perianth  seg- 
ments. 

(a)  Varieties  with  yellow  or  lemon-colored 
trumpets,  and  perianth  of  same  shade  or 
lighter  (but  not  white). 


(b)  Varieties  with  white  trumpet  and  perianth. 

(c)  Bi-color  varieties,  i.  e.,  those  having  a 

white  or  whitish  perianth  and  a  trumpet 
colored  yellow,  lemon,  or  primrose,  etc. 
Division  2. — Incomparabilis. 

Distinguishing  character:  Cup  or  crown  not  less 
than  one-third  but  less  than  equal  to  the 
length  of  the  perianth  segments. 

(a)  Yellow  shades  with  or  without  red  coloring 

on  the  cup. 

(b)  Bi-color  varieties  with  white  or  whitish 

perianth,  and  self-yellow,  red-stained,  or 
red  cup. 

Division  3. — Barrii  (incorporating  Burbidgci). 
Distinguishing  character:  Cup  or  crown  less  than 
one-third  the  length  of  the  perianth 
segments. 

(a)  Yellow  shades,  with  or  without  red  color- 

ing on  the  cup. 

(b)  Bi-color  varieties  with  white  or  whitish 

perianth  and  self-yellow,  red-stained,  or 
red  cup. 
Division  4. — Leedsii. 

Distinguishing  character:  Perianth  white,  and  cup 
or  crown  white,  cream  or  pale  citron, 
sometimes  tinged  with  pink  or  apricot. 

(a)  Cup  or  crown  not  less  than  one-third  but 

less  than  equal  to  the  length  of  the  per- 
ianth segments. 

(b)  Cup  or  crown  less  than  one-third  the  length 

of  the  perianth  segments. 
Division  5. — Triandrus  Hybrids. 

All  varieties  obviously  containing  N.  triandrus 
blood,  such  as  Queen  of  Spain,  Earl 
Gray,  Eleanor  Berkeley,  Moonstone  and 
Agnes  Harvey. 


King  Alfred — a  favorite 


(a)  Cup  or  crown  not  less  than  one-third  but 

less  than  equal  to  the  length  of  the  per- 
ianth segments. 

(b)  Cup  or  crown  less  than  one-third  the  length 

of  the  perianth  segments. 
Division  6. — Cyclarrincus  Hybrids. 
Division  7. — Jonquilla  Hybrids. 

All  varieties  of  N.  jonquilla  parentage,  such  as 

Buttercup,  Odorus,  etc. 
Division  S. — Tazetta  and  Tazetta  Hybrids. 
To  include  N.  tridymus,  poetaz  varieties,  the 

Dutch  varieties  of  Polyanth  Narcissus, 

N.biflorus^N.  muzart  and  N .  intermedius . 
Division  9. — Poeticus  varieties. 
Division  10. — Double  varieties. 
Division  I  i  . — Various. 


Some  comments  on  the  more  impor- 
tant sections  and  mention  of  good  and 
typical  varieties  in  each  may  be  of 
assistance,  particularly  to  the  be- 
ginner. In  a  few  instances  I  have 
added  the  names  of  outstanding 
novelties  not  yet  available  in  the 
American  trade.  These  new  and  really 
wonderful  varieties  are  nearly  all 
from  the  great  group  of  British  ama- 
teur seedling  raisers.  The  Dutch 
contributions  to  the  improvement  of 
the  daffodil  have  been  relatively  un- 
important, and  as  yet  we  have  only 
a  few  American  converts  to  this  great 
game  of  improving  a  garden  flower. 

Division  1  comprises  the  large 
trumpets,  of  which  the  yellow  selfs 
are  best  known.  Examples  are  Golden 
Spur,  Emperor  and  King  Alfred,  the 
last  hard  to  beat  where  it  does  well. 

Of  those  with  white  trumpets  and 
perianths  Mme.  de  Graaff  is  best 
known.  It  is  very  late,  so  that  Alice 
Knights,  a  nice  early  in  the  same  sec- 
tion, is  desirable  in  addition.  The 
best  white  trumpet,  one  we  shall  all 
be  growing  in  a  few  years,  is  the 
glorious  Beersheba.  For  the  beginner 
I  suggest  Empress  and  Spring  Glory 
as  good  bi-color  trumpets. 

The  flowers  in  Division  2  (Incom- 
parabilis) are  less  known,  but  here  the 
large  cup  which  takes  the  place  of  the 
longer  trumpet  often  gives  a  flower  of 
better  proportions.  Certainly  their 
lighter  weight  enables  them  to  hold  up 
better  in  rain,  thus  making  them  fine 
garden  flowers.  The  old  Sir  Watkin 
belongs  here;  Autocrat  and  Home- 
spun are  other  inexpensive  yellow 
selfs,  while  Bernardino,  with  its  apri- 
cot-edged cup,  and  Gloria  Mundi, 
with  an  orange  red  cup,  are  very  dis- 
tinct. The  newer  Croesus  is  a  de- 
cidedly improved  Gloria  Mundi,  and 
in  Pilgrimage,  Golden  Pedestal,  and 
the  still  very  expensive  Fortune  (now 
SI 25  for  a  single  bulb)  we  have  a  fore- 
taste of  the  glorious  yellow  incom- 
parabilis to  come.  Of  the  bi-colors  in 
this  section  Whitewell  and  Great 
Warley  are  good  examples. 

The  Barriis,  which  comprise  Di- 
vision 3,  are  lovely  flowers  for  the 
garden  or  for  cutting,  being  rather  like 
pale  yellow  or  white  poeticus  in  their 
broad  flat  perianths,  while  their 
shallow  cups  often  retain  in  suffused 
edging  the  bright  red  of  the  eye  of 
that  species.  Barrii  Conspicuus  is  the 
oldest  and  best  known  of  those  with 
yellow  perianthj,  but  Bath's  Flame 
will  eventually  supersede  it.  Seagull 
is  a  good  example  of  the  older  white 
perianthed  Barrii,  but  the  newer 
Firetail  is  a  great  advance  in  this  sec- 
tion and  should  be  secured  as  soon  as 
it  is  obtainable.  Its  pure  red  eye  is 
wonderful  in  color. 

(The  other  divisions  of  daffodils 
are  described  on  page  68) 
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The  Harpers 


He 


ave  a 


Heated 
ey^rgument 

Reported  by 
John  Eugene  Hasty 


DON'T  get  the  idea  that  I  go  around 
nursing  an  in-growing  grouch  against 
the  well-known  genus  homo;  but  men- 
tion this  T.  Oliver  Crossby,  and  you'll 
see  my  short  hair  bristle.  It  seems  that  T. 
(  ttiver  is  some  kind  of  a  house  furnishing  expert, 
out  here  from  the  east  to  equip  a  millionaire's 
home  at  Pebble  Beach;  and  as  he  and  the  wife 
are  forty-second  or  forty-third  cousins,  it  was 
only  natural,  I  suppose,  that  he  should  drop  in 
on  us.  Anyway,  there  he  was,  last 
Friday  evening  when  I  came  home 
from  the  office — a  tall,  thin  party,  in 
gray  trousers,  cut-away  coat,  Ascot 
tie,  and  gray  spats. 

"I  have  been  noticing  your  dining 
room  suite,"  he  said,  after  we  had 
shaken  hands  and  completed  the  cus- 
tomary how-dee-do,  "and 
in  that  room,  you  should 
have  had  Queen  Anne." 

"We  invited  her,"  I  said, 
"but  at  the  last  minute,  she 
phoned  and  said  she  wasn't 
going  to  be  able  to  make  it." 

"I  mean  the  period,"  he 
said,  with  a  frown.  "Also 
your  light  fixtures  are  Ren- 
aissance; that's  bad." 

"Oh,  yeah?"  I  said. 
"Maybe  you  don't  like  the 
rug,  either." 

"The  rug  is  all  right,"  he 
answered,  "except,  perhaps, 
it  should  have  just  a  little 
more  blue  in  it.  If  you  like, 
I'll  remain  here  over  the 
week-end,  and  give  you  some  pointers 
on  the  rest  of  the  house." 

"I  thought  you  had  to  go  down  to 
Pebble  Beach,"  I  said. 

"There's  no  reason  why  I  should 
leave  here  until  Monday,"  he  replied. 


"I  know  one  reason,"  I  said;  but 
before  I  could  let  him  have  it,  the 
wife  broke  in  with  how  glad  we'd  be 
to  get  some  authentic  information, 
because  we  were  planning  to  remodel. 
"Well,"  he  said,  "in  that  case,  we'd 
better  begin  with  funda- 
mentals. From  the  temper- 
ature of  this  room,  I  assume 
that  you'll  install  adequate 
heating  equipment.  Have 
you   decided   upon  what 


type 


"Why,  no,"  the  wife  an- 
swered, "although  we 
thought  we'd  have  a  fire 
place  in  the  living  room." 

"Oh,  by  all  means.  You'll 
get  a  lot  of  pleasure  out  of 
it.    But  you  can't  depend 
upon  a  fire  place  to  heat  the 
whole  house,  you  know.  It's 
really  an  object  of  decora- 
tion, rather  than  one  of  util- 
ity. And  when  you're  equip- 
a  home,  decoration  is  the  last 
not  the  first.    After  all,  your 
home  is  where  you  live,  and  the  main 
thing  is  to  be  comfortable  in  it." 

"That's  hard  sometimes,"  I  said, 
shooting  him  a  meaning  look. 
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"It  is,  if  von  haven't  proper  heating 
equipment,"  he  went  on.  "There 
probably  isn't  any  other  quality  of  a 
house  more  conducive  to  its  livable- 
ness  than  a  comfortable  temperature. 
And  no  matter  how  splendidly  a  home 
may  otherwise  be  equipped,  or  what 
conveniences  it  may  have,  you  can't 
live  comfortably  if  it  is  too  cold,  or 
too  hot,  or  if  the  temperature  varies 
from  room  to  room,  or  from  hour  to 
hour.  Good  heating  equipment  should 
maintain  a  comfortable,  uniform,  and 
controllable  heat  throughout  the  en- 
tire house.  Those  are  the  first  require- 
ments for  any  method  of  heating. 

"HP HAT,  of  course,  eliminates  as 
major  heating  equipment  any 
appliance,  such  as  a  heating  stove  or 
a  fire  place,  which  depends  upon  the 
ordinary  circulation  of  air  in  the 
house  to  distribute  the  heat.  Due  to 
the  fact  that  the  air  currents  in  a 
house  vary  continually,  change  each 
time  a  door  or  a  window  is  opened  or 
closed,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  such 
appliances  to  produce  a  uniform  tem- 
perature throughout  the  house,  even 
when  it's  a  small  one.  What  usually 
happens  is  that  the  hot  air  is  concen- 
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the  guest  room,  "we  may  have  the 
world's  worst  taste  in  furnishing  a 
home,  but  I'm  hanged  if  I'm  going  to 
spend  two  more  days  having  it  rubbed 
in.  Tomorrow,  by  special  request  of 
the  nominal  head  of  this  household, 
Mr.T.  Oliver  Crossby  leaves  for  Pebble 
Beach." 

"Don't  be  silly,"  the  wife  said. 
"You  can't  do  that.  He's  a  distant 
relative,  you  know." 

"The  farther  distant  he  is,  the  bet- 
ter I'll  like  him,"  I  said. 

"  O  ESIDES,"  the  wife  went  on,  "he 
really  is  a  very  competent  in- 
terior decorator." 

"Yeah,"  I  said,  "especially  when  it 
comes  to  decorating  his  own  interior; 
I  noticed  that  at  dinner." 

"Well,  we  can't  be  so  rude  as  to  tell 
him  to  go;  and  after  all,  I  do  want  to 
get  some  advice  on  remodelling." 

She  began  to  get  it  the  next  morn- 
ing when  T.  Oliver  went  down  into 
the  basement  to  have  a  look  around. 

"Oh,"  he  said,  "you  have  a  coal  and 
wood  furnace." 

"Yes,"  said  the  wife,  "but  we  don't 
use  it  very  often.  For  some  reason  it 
seems  to  burn  up  a  lot  of  coal  without 
giving  much  heat." 

"H'mm,"  said  T.  Oliver,  backing 
away  and  giving  the  furnace  what  in 
novels  is  called  a  quick  scrutiny,  "I'd 
say  that  reason  is  the  pipes." 

"What's  wrong  with  'em?"  I  asked. 
"Should  they  be  painted  heliotrope  or 
something?" 

"Color  doesn't  make 


and  get  the  best  results.  Look  here: 
you've  placed  your  register  in  the 
farther  wall,  which  has  meant  a  long, 
very  gradually  sloping  pipe;  the  warm 
air  has  farther  to  go  and  doesn't  rise 
so  rapidly  as  it  would  if  you  had  put 


the  register 
in  the  near 
wall  where  you 
could  have  used  a 
short,  steeply-pitched 
pipe.  And  here's  another 
mistake.  You've  placed  your 
furnace  way  over  here  to  the 
left  side  of  the  basement,  instead 
of  in  the  center.  Consequently,  these 
pipes  at  the  left  are  shorter  than  those 
at  the  right.  The  rooms  reached  by 
the  short  pipes  get  most  of  the  heat; 
thus  you  don't  get  an  even  distribu- 
tion of  warmth,  which  is  the 


trated  in  only  one  room  of  the  house." 

"I  can  see  that's  the  trouble  with 
this  room,"  I  interrupted,  but  he 
didn't  pay  any  attention  to  me. 

"The  problem  of  uniform  heat  was 
solved  by  the  Romans;  and  thus  far, 
with  possibly  one  exception,  we 
haven't  been  able  to  improve  upon 
the  general  method.  That  is  through 
the  use  of  a  centrally  located  heating 
plant,  distributing  the  heat  through 
ducts  or  pipes  so  that  all  rooms  will 
be  comfortably  and  uniformly  warm. 
The  warm  air  furnace,  with  a  register 
in  each  room,  is,  I  suppose,  the  most 
common  application  of  this  method, 
and  probably  the  most  practicable  for 
small  dwellings,  although  steam  and 
hot  water  systems,  with  radiators  in- 
stead of  registers,  are  coming  more 
and  more  into  use  in  larger  residences. 
The  latter  have  the  advantage  of  per- 
mitting a  more  accurate  regulation  of 
temperature  in  each  room,  indepen- 
dent of  the  temperature  of  the  other 
rooms.  Your  living  room,  for  in- 
stance, may  get  the  afternoon  sun, 
and  not  require  as  much  heat  as  the 
kitchen  on  the  other  side  of  the  house. 


"The  exception  I  mentioned  is  elec- 
tricity; although,  after  all,  it's  simpl) 
an  extension  of  the  old  Roman 
method,  the  centrally  located  source 
of  heat  being  the  power  house  instead 
of  a  heating  plant  in  your  basement. 
Electric  heaters  are  usually  installed 
in  the  walls  of  a  room,  and  are  con- 
trolled independently  of  each  other. 
They're  unquestionably  extremely 
convenient,  as  they  give  instant  heat 
radiation  at  the  turn  of  a  switch." 

JUST  at  that  moment,  Lorelei  stuck 
her  head  into  the  room  and  an- 
nounced in  Weber-and-Fields  English 
that  dinner  was  ready;  and  T.  Oliver 
switched  his  flow  of  conversation  from 
heating  equipment  to  our  silverware 
pattern,  which,  according  to  him,  was 
all  wrong.  It  didn't  seem  tc,  affect  his 
appetite,  though;  and  after  dinner  he 
felt  so  kindly  and  mellow  that  he  took 
the  trouble  of  going  through  the 
house,  pointing  out  why  we  were  a 
couple  of  saps  when  it  came  to  select- 
ing colors. 

"Listen,"  I  said  to  the  wife,  after 
we  finally  had  him  stowed  away  in 


much  difference,"  he  snapped, 
"but  length  does.  With  a  deep  base- 
ment, it's  a  good  plan  to  have  a  con- 
crete platform  built  for  a  furnace  to 
stand  on,  and  thus  reduce  the  dis- 
tance the  heat  has  to  travel  before  it 
reaches  the  register,  or  else  give  the 
pipes  an  extra  thick  covering  of  insu- 
lation. With  long  pipes,  not  heavily 
insulated,  no  small  amount  of  heat  is 
lost  through  pipe  radiation  before  it 
gets  into  the  rooms.  The  principal 
fault  with  your  pipes,  however,  is  that 
thev  aren't  pitched  steeply  enough, 
aren't  slanted  sharply  enough  for  the 
warm  air  to  rise  in  them  quickly. 
That's  why  you  have  to  burn  so  much 
fuel  before  you  begin  to  get  heat  at 
the  registers,  which,  by  the  way,  are 
incorrectly  placed." 

"Yeah,  they  would  be,"  I  said.  "I 
suppose  we  should  have  put  'em  in 
the  ceiling." 

"I  mean  it's  the  location  of  the  reg- 
isters which  accounts  for  the  lack  of 
proper  pitch  of  the  pipes,"  he  went  on 
unperturbed.  "You  can't  put  a  reg- 
ister— or  a  radiator — just  anyplace, 


main  reason  why  you  have  a 
furnace.  It's  particularly  unfortunate 
here,  because  the  long  pipes  serve  the 
north  side  of  the  house  where  you 
need  heat  most.  Now  I  would  suggest 
that  when  you  remodel — " 

"It's  no  use  holding  a  post  mortem 
on  this  furnace,"  I  said,  "because 
we're  going  to  have  brand  new  heating 
equipment.  I'm  through  shoveling 
coal  into  it  every  half  hour  while  I'm 
home." 

"But  you  don't  have  to  do  that. 
There  are  devices  which  feed  the  fur- 
nace automatically.  You  simply  fill 
the  device  with  coal  once  a  day,  and 
it  does  the  rest  without  requiring 
further  attention.  Aside  from  saving 
labor,  such  a  device — because  it  feeds 
the  coal  into  the  fire  box  in  small 
quantities  and  as  it  is  needed — gives 
an  even,  sustained  temperature." 

"But  we  were  thinking  of  an  oil 
burner,"  the  wife  said,  "or  maybe  a 
gas  furnace." 
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"Both  very  efficient  devices," 
Cousin  Oliver  said.  "Did  you  know 
that  you  don't  absolutely  need  a  new 
furnace  to  install  an  oil  heating  sys- 
tem? They'll  simply  build  a  new  fire 
box  in  your  present  furnace.  That's 
one  of  the  advantages  of  an  oil  burner; 
you  can  convert  your  coal  and  wood 
heating  system  into  an  oil  heating 
system  without  buying  a  new  furnace. 
The  oil  burner  is  attached  to  the  fur- 
nace, and  the  oil  fed  into  the  burner 
by  an  electrically-driven  pump,  from 
a  tank  outside — buried  in  the  ground, 
usually  under  the  sidewalk.  That's 
quite  a  convenience  in  itself.  The 
tank  is  filled  once  or  twice  a  year  by  a 
tank-wagon  which  pulls  up  at  the 
curb;  there  is  no  coal  or  wood  to  be 
carried  into  the  basement.  And,  of 
course,  oil — it's  crude  oil,  you 
know — is  a  very  economical  fuel. 

"But  the  real  joy  in  an  oil,  or 
gas,  heating  system  is  the  ab- 
sence of  smoke  and  ashes,  and  a 
uniform  heat  at  any  desired  tem- 
perature, automatically  main- 
tained.   This  latter  is  ac- 
complished by  means  of  a 
thermostat.    Set  the  ther- 
mostat to  the  degree  of  heat 
you  want;  and  when  the 
temperature  of  the  house 
falls  below  that,  the  heating 
plant  starts  automatically. 
\\  hen  the  tempera- 
ture reaches  the  de- 


sired level,  the  heating  plant  is  auto- 
matically shut  off." 

"It's  too  bad  they  haven't  invented 
some  kind  of  a  gadget  that  would  do 
the  same  thing  with  a  person,"  I 
remarked. 

But  it  took  more  than  a  hint  to  shut 


As  he's  a  millionaire,  and  I'm  his  sole 
heir,  you  can  see  it's  pretty  important 
not  to  keep  the  old  chap  waiting. 
We've  just  time  to  catch  the  five- 
twenty  train." 

^  "Well,  well,  well,"  said  T.  Oliver, 
"that's  too  bad.  I  was  hoping  to  finish 
going  over  the  house.    Perhaps  I 
can  stop  in  on  my  way  back  from 
Pebble  Beach.  How  long  will  you 


be 


gone  r 


"I'll  say  heat  rises!" 

off  T.  Oliver.  From  the  base- 
ment, he  passed  on  to  the  ga- 
rage, which  he  said,  was  laid 
out  very  inefficiently,  and  from 
there  to  the  kitchen. 

"This  is   the  wife's  baili- 
wick," I  said,  "and  besides  I'm 
due  at  the  office;  so  you'll  have  to 
excuse  me." 

When  I  returned  that  afternoon, 
T.  Oliver  was  still  going  strong,  but 
the  wife  was  beginning  to  look  a  bit 
fed  up.  "Say,"  I  whispered,  getting 
her  aside  for  a  second,  "I've  just 
received  a  wire  from  Uncle  Ben. 
His  rheumatism  is  pretty  bad,  and 
he  wants  us  to  come  at  once." 

"Why,  we  haven't  any  Uncle 
Ben,"  she  said. 


"Maybe  a  couple  of  months,"  I 
said,  "maybe  a  year  or  two.  You 
can  never  tell  how  long  Uncle  Ben's 
rheumatic  spells  will  last.  This 
might  even  be  the  end." 

"I  hope  not,"  he  said.  "Still, 
there's  some  comfort  in  knowing 
that  you'll  inherit  a  million  dollars. 
By  the  way,  speaking  of  money,  I 
usually  base  my  bill  on  the  size  of 
a  man's  income.  Shall  I  send  it  here, 
or  to  your  uncle's  address?" 
;;Bill!"  I  gasped,  "What(bill?" 
"Why,  for  my  services,"  he  said. 
"Your  wife  commissioned  me  to  make 
an  inspection  of  the  house.  You  don't 
suppose  I  gave  you  all  that  advice  for 
nothing,  do  you?" 

So  that's  why  I'm  installing  new 
heating  equipment  in  the  house  this 
fall.  Sure,  I'm  taking 
his  advice.   I  have  to 
get  something  for  my 
money. 

As  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  haven't  yet  agreed 
as  to  whether  we'll 
convert    the  present 


"Oh,  yes,  we 
have,"  I  told  her. 
"I  created  him 
this  morning; 
and  I've  got  the 
telegram  in  my 
pocket  to  prove 
it.  We'll  have  to 
leave  at  once." 

"Eh?  What's 
that?"  T.  Oliver 
asked,  pricking 
up  his  ears  like  a 
bull  pup  that's 
just  remembered 
where  he  buried 
a  juicy  bone. 

"Awfully  sor- 
ry," I  said  to 
him,  "but  we 
have  to  go  out  of 
town  right  away. 
My  Uncle  Ben 
just  wired  us  to 
come    at  once. 


furnace  into  an  oil  burner,  or  just 
what.  But  one  thing  is  certain :  before 
the  first  rains  of  autumn  fall,  there's 
going  to  be  some  sort  of  device  in- 
stalled in  our  house  so  that  I  won't 
even  have  to  decide  whether  I'm  cold 
or  not.  When  the  mercury  gets  down 
below  70  degrees  that  little  mechan- 
ical gadget  is  going  to  tell  the  furnace 
to  get  busy. 

Cousin  Oliver  certainly  did  start 
my  temperature  rising;  but  for  per- 
manent company  I'd  much  prefer  a 
good  heating  plant. 

Editor's  Note. — Flippant  in  manner 
but  serious  in  reliability  of  informa- 
tion are  these  articles  of  John  Eugene 
Hasty's.  By  the  way,  it  was  Mr. 
Hasty,  masquerading  as  Jack  Harper, 
who  wrote  "Flooring  the  Morrisons" 
in  the  September  issue.  He  has  now 
taken  off  his  domino,  and  is  reporting 
a  series  of  arguments  that  may  or  may 
not  have  actually  taken  place.  Watch 
for  the  next  article  in  an  early  issue. 
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Practical  Article 

For  'Those  Who  Garden 
Beside  the  Pacific 


IN  trying  to  find  a  fit  setting  for  his  seashore 
homethegarden  lover  will  discover  that  the 
central  theme  of  his  picture  is  the  ocean. 
With  the  sea  as  background,  his  problem 
is  to  provide  a  suitable  and  harmonizing  fore- 
ground and  middle  ground  to  the  picture.  For 
the  foreground,  brilliant  flowering,  low-growing 
plants  are  the  best.  For  the  middle  ground  pic- 
turesque, horizon-breaking  tree  masses  give  the 
best  effects.  The  possibilities  of  massed  color  in 
the  foreground  are  apparent.  For  the  maximum 
effect,  color  harmonies  and  sequence  of  bloom 
should  be  obtained  with  the  minimum  number 
of  species.  The  possibilities  of  tree  forms  for  the 
middle  ground  are  equally  interesting.  One 
species  or  two,  planted  in  naturalistic  groupings 
are  most  effective.  The  use  of  many  diverse 
forms  is  always  to  be  avoided  in  such  gardens. 

The  nature  and  contours  of  the  shore  deter- 
mine species  which  should  be  selected.  Where 
sharp  changes  in  the  shore  line  contours  occur, 
such  as  bluffs,  rock  ledges,  or  promontories, 
opportunity  should  be  seized  to  use  new  var- 
ieties. The  lists  in  the  latter  part  of  this  article  will 
suggest  which  species  are  suited  to  various  conditions. 

For  the  Pacific  seashore  planting,  the  landscape  ma- 
terials are  varied  and  colorful,  and  capable  of  striking 
effects  when  properly  used.  The  method  of  use  is  of 
utmost  importance.  Intricate  details  and  individual 
flowers  are  of  little  consequence  before  a  back  drop  of  the 
imposing  magnitude  of  the  ocean.  The  best  effects  can 
be  obtained  by  using  large  quantities  of  a  few  varieties  in 
masses  rather  than  by  attempting  to  combine  innumer- 
able species.  This  suggestion  is  direct  from  nature. 

The  seashore  has  a  climatic  environment  distinct  from 
that  of  the  adjacent  inland.  Along  a  narrow  strip,  vary- 
ing from  a  few  yards  to  a  mile  or  more  in  width,  the  in- 
coming breeze,  heavily  laden  with  moisture  and  salt 
spray,  has  a  telling  effect  upon  plant  life.  Few  are  the 
plants  which  do  equally  well  inside  and  outside  of  this 
zone. 

This  moist  wind,  the  dominating  factor  of  the  seashore 
environment,  is  the  good  genii  of  the  seashore  garden 
lover.  It  presents  to  him  on  a  tray  of  green,  gold  sunlight, 
beauty  of  form  and  brilliance  of  color.  Where  but  on  the 
seashore  can  tree  forms  mean  so  much?  Here  the  con- 
stant wind  hammers  and  twists  stiff  and  awkward  sap- 
lings into  fairy-book  shapes  of  grace  and  beauty.  Here 
the  water-laden  wind  feeds  its  favorite  flowers  with  the 
ocean  spray.  And  they  respond  by  spreading  their 
blossoms  in  rioting  abundance.  Common  garden  flowers, 
geraniums  {Pelargoniums),  verbenas,  and  marguerites 
{Chrysanthemum  frutescens),  flower  as  they  never  do  in- 
land. Go  to  where  they  are  planted  within  the  sound 
of  breakers  and  see  for  yourself.  The  Coral  Coprosma 
{Coprosma  baueri)  so  often  ill-conditioned  and  scragglv  in 
city  dooryards,  grows  luxuriantly  on  the  beach.  Here  the 
foliage  assumes  an  added  luster,  and  it  flowers  and  fruits, 
a  thing  which  it  almost  never  does  elsewhere  in  this 
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In  Gardens 


country.  The  Natal  Plum  (Carissa  grandiflora)  acts  in 
much  the  same  manner.  While  the  flowers  are  rather 
common  inland,  it  seldom  sets  fruit.  At  the  beach  it 
fruits  abundantly,  the  fruit  tasting  like  our  national 
garnish  for  festal  days — cranberry  sauce. 

Many  other  splendid  garden  shrubs  and  flowers  thrive 
in  the  sea  spray  zone.  The  following  specialized  lists  offer 
numerous  suggestions  for  the  selection  of  appropriate 
material  for  landscape  and  garden  planting.  The  heights 
given  in  feet  (')  or  inches  (")  after  each  name  refer  to  the 
average  mature  height  which  these  plants  attain  near  the 
sea  coast.  The  color  names  refer  to  the  color  of  the 
flowers.  Where  the  color  is  omitted  the  flower  is  of  little 
or  no  landscape  value. 

Ground  covers  for  sandy  open  beaches  and  sand  dunes: 

Yellow  Sandverbena — Abronia  latifolia  6'  yellow 
Pink  Sandverbena — Abronia  umbellata  6'  pink 
Woolly  Sandverbena — Abronia  villosa  6"  white 
Common  Figmarigold — M esembryanthemum  edtde  6"  yellow 
Rose  Figmarigold — M esembryanthemum  rosea  6*  red 
Moss  Verbena — Verbena  erinoides  6'  lavender 


Plants  for  planting  on  cliffs  and  rock  ledges  in  less  ex- 
posed places.  The  figures  indicate  the  height  to  which  the 
vines  will  climb  if  gicsn  support,  or  the  distance  they  will 
trail : 

*Spanish  Jasmine — Jasminum  grandiflorum  12'  white 
*Common  White  Jasmine — Jasminum  officinale  12'  white 
*Primrose  Jasmine — Jasminum  primulinum  8'  yellow 
*Brazilian  Nightshade — Solanum  seaforlhianum  6'  blue 
*Costa  Rican  Nightshade — Solanum  wendlandi  6'  blue 
*Chalice  Vine — Solandra  guttata  10'  yellow 
*Cape  Honeysuckle — Tecomeria  capensis  10'  orange 
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Ground  covers  and  low  growing  shrubby  plants  for 
planting  on  rocky  shores,  in  rock  pockets,  and  exposed 
places  on  ledges  and  cliffs: 

Aloe — In  variety  1'  to  6'  yellow,  orange  and  red 

Natal  Plum — Carissa  grandiflora  4' 

Browneyed  Rockrose — Cistus  ladaniferus  v.  maculatus  4' 
white 

Purple  Rockrose — Cistus  purpureus  4'  purple 

Salvia  Rockrose — Cistus  salvifolia  2'  white 

Morocco  Bindweed — Convolvulus  tnauritanicus  6"  blue 

Coral  Coprosma — Coprosma  baueri  4' 

Creeping  Quinceberry — Coloneaster  adpressa  V 

Rock  Quinceberry — Coloneaster  horizontalis  2' 

Rockspray — Coloneaster  microphylla  2' 

Roundleaf  Quinceberry — Coloneaster  rotundifolia  2' 

Common  SxmROSE—Helianthemum  chamaecistus  (many  varieties) 

6"  to  1'  white,  yellow  red,  copper 
Spanish  Sunrose — Helianlhemum  lasianthunt  2'  yellow 
Golden  Figmarigold — M esembryanthemum  aureum  1'  gold 
Changeable  Figmarigold — M esembryanthemum  mutabile  V  pink 

to  orange 

Purple  Figmarigold — M esembryanthemum  spectabile  1'  purple 
Rock  Pitchberry — Pittosporum  heterophyllum  2' 

Plants  (mostly  trees)  with  attractive  silhouette,  which 
are  suitable  for  planting  on  low  sandy  shores. 

White  Ironbark — Eucalyptus  leucoxylon  50' 

Flat  Top  Gum — Eucalyptus  occidentalis  25' 

Pink  Ironbark — Eucalyptus  sideroxylon  v.  rosea  40'  pink 

Moreton  Bay  Fig — Ficus  macrophylla  80' 

Heath  Melaleuca — Melaleuca  ericifolia  20'  white 

Cajeput  Tree — Melaleuca  leucadendron  30'  cream 

Senegal  Date  Palm — Phoenix  reclinata  40' 

Canary  Pine — Pinus  canariensis  50' 

Aleppo  Pine— Pinus  halpensis  60' 

Monterey  Pine — Pinus  radiala  50' 
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Right  here  a  paragraph  might  be  inserted  re- 
garding the  trees  which  are  already  growing  on 
the  lot  when  the  owner  builds  his  home  by  the 
sea.  Since  it  requires  many  years  to  grow  a 
cypress  or  a  rugged  pine,  the  architect  will  exer- 
cise great  care  in  planning  the  house  in  order 
to  save  existing  plant  life.  Oftentimes  a  great 
gnarled  tree  is  the  focal  point  of  interest  around 
which  the  house  itself  is  built.  Trees  native  to 
the  vicinity  are  usually  varieties  worth  culti- 
vating in  the  landscaping  of  the  seashore  garden. 

Plants  (mostly  trees)  with  attractive  silhou- 
ettes, which  are  suitable  for  planting  on  irregular 

rocky  shores: 

Century  Plant — Agave  americana  16'  (in  bloom) 
Goven  Cypress — Cupressus  goveniana  50' 
Guadalupe  Cypress — Cupressus  guadalupensis  40' 
McNab  Cypress — Cupressus  macnabiana  20' 
Monterey  Cypress — Cupressus  macrocarpa  50' 
Italian  Stone  Pine — Pinus  pinea  50' 
Cluster  Pine — Pinus  pineaster  80' 
Torrey  Pine — Pinus  lorreyana  40' 

Garden  plants,  shrubs  and  trees  which  thrive  and 
flower  freely  in  the  coastal  wind  zone: 

Marguerite — Chrysanthemum  frutescens  3'  white  and  yellow 
Canary  Broom — Cylisus  canariensis  10'  yellow 
Scotch  Broom — Cylisus  scoparius  10'  yellow 
Spanish  Broom — Genista  kispanica  12'  yellow 
Bridal  Veil  Broom — Genista  monosperma  15'  white 
*Chinese  Hibiscus — Hibiscus  rosa-sinensis  10'  peach,  white,  pink, 

red.  Many  varieties 
Tree  Mallow — Lagunaria  paltersoni  50'  pink 
Lions-Ear — Leonolis  leonurus  5'  orange 
Tree  Seala vender  (Statice) — Limonium  arborescens  3'  blue 
Bigleaf  Seala  vender  (Statice) — Limonium  latifolia  2'  pale  blue 
Common  Oleander — Nerium  oleander  20'  (many  varieties)  white, 

pink,  red 

*Ivyleaf  Geranium — Pelargonium  peltatum  2'  (many  varieties) 
white,  pink,  red 

""Common  Geranium — Pelargonium  horlorum  4'  (many  varieties) 

white,  pink,  red 
Mexican  Bush  Salvia — Salvia  leucantha  4'  purple 
Weavers  Broom — SparHum  junceum  15'  yeiiow 
*Garden  Verbena — Verbena  hybrida  6'  (many  varieties)  white, 
pink,  red,  purple. 

All  of  the  plants  listed  are  of  easy  culture.  Most  of 
them  when  established  at  the  beach  thrive  without  fur- 
ther attention.  The  moist  atmosphere  and  frequent 
night  and  morning  fogs  attend  to  most  of  the  watering. 
Only  those  which  are  marked  with  a  star  will  require  some 
additional  irrigation.  A  light  mulch  of  partially  decayed 
leaves  or  of  bean  straw  is  of  considerable  value  in  assisting 
the  plants  to  maintain  a  healthy  condition.  Of  course  all 
plants  newly  set  out  require  artificial  watering  until 
established. 

The  best  time  to  plant  is  in  general  at  the  beginning  or 
early  in  the  rainy  season.  Some  of  the  plants  will  be 
obtainable  only  in  early  spring,  their  best  planting  time. 
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<lA  Spanish  House 
Designed  for  a  Western  Hillside 

By 


Gwynn  Officer 

j 

2" HE  ARCHITECT  planned 
this  charming  dwelling  for  Mrs. 
PachecOy  a  widow  with  three  sons. 
The  lot  is  an  irregular  tract  of  land 
with  65  foot  frontage,  155  feet 
deep  and  50  feet  wide  across  the 
rear,  dropping  off  approximately 
ten  feet  at  the  hack.  The  construc- 
tion is  of  wood,  with  stucco  exterior, 
tile  roof  and  casement  windows.  The 
color  scheme  was  worked  out  with 
white  walls,  red  tile  roof  and 
bluish-green  shutters 


THE  problem  presented 
this  month  is  to  build  a 
house  which  will  con- 
form to  the  irregular  out- 
line and  the  slope  of  the  lot,  be 
small  enough  and  simple  enough 
to  be  economically  erected,  and 
yet  large  enough  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  family.  The  house  is 
Spanish,  which  means  more  than 
merely  that  it  is  of  stucco  and  has 
a  tile  roof.  It  is  designed  in  char- 
acter and  in  detail  to  be  a  beauti- 
ful background  for  the  family 
who  occupy  it. 

The  plan  is  typical  of  the  West 
coast:  there  is  an  entrance  on  the 
street  side  but  the  living  quar- 
ters face  the  rear  enclosed  garden, 
insuring  privacy.  From  the  street 
a  low  covered  archway  leads  down 
to  the  first  floor  level  which  is 
four  feet  below  the  sidewalk.  On  the 
garden  side  of  the  passage  way  three 
arches  give  access  to  the  terraces 
banked  with  flowers.  The  entrance 
hall  is  two  stories  high.  The  floor  is 
tiled  with  hexagonal  tile  of  warm  red. 
The  stair  and  landing  are  of  oak,  with 
a  stair  rail  of  Spanish  wrought  iron. 
The  walls  are  of  plaster,  slightly  rough 
in  texture  and  a  very  light  buff  in 
color. 

The  living  room  has  sun  practically 
all  day,  from  the  street  side  in  the 
morning  and  from  the  garden  side  in 


the  afternoon.  With  the  dining  alcove 
under  the  same  decorated  beamed 
ceiling  as  the  living  room  a  certain 
unity  is  achieved,  making  both  rooms 
seem  larger  while  actually  reducing 
the  area  of  each.  Draperies,  which  are 
hung  on  the  alcove  side  of  the  ceiling 
beam  between  the  two  rooms,  may  be 
drawn  to  screen  table  preparations 
from  arriving  guests.  From  the  living 
room  doors  open  onto  the  partially 
roofed  terrace.  The  view  from  the 
terrace  includes  the  housetops  and 
trees   below   and   beyond   them  a 


stretch  of  fertile  valley.  From  the 
terrace  the  garden  slopes  gently 
down  to  the  wall  at  the  rear. 

The  garden  is  laid  out  in  rela- 
tion to  the  house  so  that  one  may 
come  from  the  living  room  down 
the  brick  walk;  the  axis  is  termi- 
nated by  a  fountain  on  the  six- 
foot  wall.  A  transverse  axis  at 
the  end  of  the  garden  is  termi- 
nated on  one  end  by  a  bench  and 
on  the  other  end  by  a  pergola. 
The  few  trees  in  the  garden  were 
wanted  for  their  variety  of  light 
and  shade  but  not  to  hide  the  dis- 
tant view  of  the  valley.  A  formal 
flower  bed  provides  flowers  for 
the  house  and  there  are  a  few  of 
the  interesting  and  popular  cacti. 

For  the  more  intimate  parts  of 
the  house  there  are,  upstairs,  the 
bedrooms  and  bath  of  Mrs.  Pa- 
checo  and  her  youngest  son.  Mrs. 
Pacheco  has  a  dressing  room,  leaving 
her  bedroom  free  from  the  smaller 
accessories.  She  also  has  glass  doors 
opening  on  a  small  balcony  with 
wrought  iron  rail,  commanding  a 
wider  view  but  similar  to  that  from 
the  terrace. 

Downstairs  in  the  rear  of  the  house 
are  the  bedrooms  and  bath  of  the  two 
older  sons. 

If  the  way  to  a  man's  heart  is 
through  his  stomach,  as  the  proverb 
tells  us,  then  the  kitchen,  as  the  center 
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of  culinary  activity,  is  an  exceedingly 
important  place.  This  kitchen  and 
breakfast  nook  are  accessible  not  only 
from  the  dining  alcove  directly  across 
the  hall,  but  from  the  entrance  hall 
and  the  service  porch  as  well.  Within 
the  room  are  the  necessary  cases, 
electric  refrigerator  and  range.  This 
room  and  the  adjoining  nook,  which 
is  separated  from  it  only  by  the  back 
of  the  seat,  get  the  morning  sun,  one 
of  the  ingredients  of  a  cheerful  break- 
fast. For  the  sake  of  better  ventila- 
tion the  kitchen  and  nook  have  double 
hung  windows  with  transoms  over 
them.  All  the  other  windows  in  the 
house  are  steel  casement  windows. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  kitchen 
has  been  well  designed  for  work.  The 
refrigerator  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
plan  because  it  is  the  starting  point  in 
practically  all  food  preparation.  The 
clearing-away  operations  are  entirely 
separate  from  those  of  preparation,  as 
they  should  be.  Soiled  dishes  from 
either  the  dining  alcove  or  the  break- 
fast nook  are  stacked  at  the  right  of 
the  sink,  washed,  drained  on  the  left- 
hand  drain  board,  and  put  away  in  the 
cupboards  above  the  workshelf. 

The  problem  of  adequate  heat  was 
considered  carefully  by  the  owner 
with  a  vivid  memory  of  her  girlhood 
and  the  wholly  inadequate  charcoal 
brazier  whose  very  glow  seemed  to 
emphasize  the  chill  of  the  atmosphere 
it  was  supposed  to  warm.   With  the 


following  conditions  in  mind;  the 
slope  of  the  land,  the  shape  of  the 
house,  the  fact  that  the  boys  would 
probably  be  away  a  good  part  of  the 
day,  that  Mrs.  Pacheco  would  be  busy 
during  the  morning  with  the  physical 
care  of  the  house,  it  was  decided  that 
a  heating  system  of  the  utmost  flexi- 
bility should  be  installed,  one  that 
could  be  used  or  discontinued  at 
will. 

A  list  of  the  requirements  as 
outlined  by  Mrs.  Pacheco  showed 
that  she  wanted  quick  heat  in  the 
morning  for  a  short  time — about 
an  hour.    Following  that  period 
she  did  not  want  any  heat  until 
the  latter  part  of  the  afternoon 
and  evening.  She  did  not  want  to 
use  any  fuel  that  would  produce 
ashes   or  require  handling. 
This  reduced  her  problem  to 
warm  air,  with  gas,  oil  or 
electricity  as  the  fuel.  A  fur- 
ther investigation  finally  led 
her  to  choose  gas,  a  purely 
personal  preference  but  one 
that  she  felt  met  her  needs. 
For  convenience  electric  con- 
trols  were   installed  down- 
stairs and  in  Mrs.  Pacheco's 
bedroom.      From  either  of 
these   the   furnace   can  be 
started,  stopped  or  regulated. 
No  thermostat  was  installed 
because  the  controls  made  the 
furnace  sufficiently  flexible. 


1  jBB 

Below  we  have 
the  dining  alcove, 
and  a  glimpse  of 
the  terrace  and 
entrance  hall 


The  plan  of 
the  second 
floor 


A  visitor  from  the 
East  commented  upon 
the  prominence  of  the 
garage  in  the  street 
view  of  the  house. 

"But  isn't  that  the 
logical  place  for  it, 
after  all?"  rejoined 
Mrs.  Pacheco.  "For 
safety  as  well  as  con- 
venience, it  should  be 
as  easy  as  possible  to 
drive  the  car  into  the 
garage  from  the  street, 
and  to  back  it  out 
again.  You  see,  we  be- 
lieve  that  houses 
should  be  built  for 
ourselves  to  live  in 
and  enjoy,  and  so  we 
design  them  to  fit  our 
needs  rather  than  to 


At  left  is  shown  the 
front  entrance  to  the 
Spanish  house.  First 
floor  plan  is  given  above 


fit  old-time  conventions  in 
building." 

It  would,  of  course,  be 
rather  absurd  in  planning  a 
house  for  a  site  like  this  one,  which 
slopes  down  away  from  the  street,  to 
try  to  conceal  the  garage  under  the 
lower  end  of  the  house,  with  a  long 
sloping  driveway  to  reach  it.  A  well- 
designed  garage  is  not  at  all  unsightly, 
particularly  if  the  doors  are  kept 
closed. 

A  friend  of  Mrs.  Pacheco's  greatly 
admired  the  house,  and  wanted  to 
build  one  like  it.  She  needed  only 
two  bedrooms,  however,  and  inquired 
whether  or  not  the  two  lower-floor 
sleeping  rooms  might  be  omitted 
without  spoiling  the  plan.  The  archi- 
tect assured  her  that  this  could  be 
done  very  nicely;  the  extra  wing  could 
be  added  later  if  desired.  No  changes 
in  the  floor  plan  need  be  made,  though 
the  kitchen  might  be  enlarged  by 
omitting  the  wall  that  now  separates 
it  from  the  narrow  hall  if  desired. 
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Broiling  salmon 
steaks  on  a  plat- 
ter is  entirely  suc- 
cessful when  am 
oven-proof  dish  is 
used,  such  as  the 
attractive  Krust 
Kookin  China 
platter  shown 
here.  Photograph 
by  Ralph  Young 
Studios,  courtesy 
Hot-N-Kold  Shop, 
San  Francisco 


Every  day  «  Fish  day 


P 


JSHIE,  fishie,  in  the 
brook,"  goes  the  nursery 
rhyme,  and  then  it  goes 
on  to  imply  that  as  a  rod  and 
fly  fisherman,  Papa  was  always  a  suc- 
cess, and  that  Mama  always  served 
fish  fried.  The  brook,  interpreted  in 
the  light  of  fishing  on  this  western 
slope,  is  elastic.  It  may  be  the  Colum- 
bia river,  the  dashing  Rogue,  or  the  tumultuous  De- 
schutes, or  any  one  of  the  other  myriad  streams  that 
flow  down  through  western  mountains.  This  brook 
might  even  enlarge  itself  to  include  the  mighty  Pacific 
ocean  itself,  and  if  one  is  speaking  of  clams  as  fish  their 
lodging  place  would  be  no  brook  at  all,  but  the  sands 
along  the  shore. 

Papa's  fish  hook,  too,  has  changed  since  the  days  when 
the  rhyme  first  met  its  continued  popularity.  It  may  be 
a  net,  a  fish  wheel  for  commercial  fishermen,  or  a  long, 
sharp  shovel  for  the  various  kinds  of  clams  that  abound 
in  the  sandy  stretches  of  beach. 

Mama's  pan  isn't  necessarily  a  frying  pan,  either.  West- 
ern women  are  making  capital  of  the  dozens  of  fish 
varieties  that  are  to  be  found  every  day  in  their  well 
stocked  markets,  and  have  adopted  even  more  dozens 
of  methods  of  cooking  them. 

About  the  only  unchanged  detail  of  the  rhyme  is 
baby's  appetite,  for  he  still  eats  the  fish  like  a  man.  And 
it  is  fortunate  for  baby  that  he  and  all  his  relatives  do. 
The  original  inspiration  for  the  little  verse  ate  the  fish  for 
one  reason  only,  I  am  sure,  just  because  he  wanted  to. 


In  Western  Homes 


Say  s 

Jeannette  Cramer 


Now  we  have  at  least  two  good 
reasons.  We  know  that  the  fish 
is  good,  and  we  also  know  that 
with  its  wealth  of  mineral  salts  and 
its  generous  iodine  content,  it  is  very 
good  for  us.   So  big  fish,  little  fish, 
those  from  salt  waters,  those  from 
fresh,  the  fish  we  may  buy  from  the 
market  and  the  delicate  little  trout 
that  must  be  caught  in  mountain  waters  just  before  they 
reach  the  pan,  cooperate  in  making  every  day  in  the  week 
fish  day  for  Westerners. 

T^ING  of  western  fish  is  the  royal  Chinook  salmon, 
and  princes  of  his  realm  are  his  cousins,  the  chub, 
the  silverside  and  the  steelhead.  Such  stirring  tales  as 
Rex  Beach's  Silver  Horde  have  immortalized  the  ro- 
mantic life  history  of  the  salmon:  how  it  is  hatched  in 
fresh  water,  how  the  small  fry  soon  head  down  stream  to 
the  pounding  waters  of  the  ocean  where  they  lose  them- 
selves in  its  boundless  depths,  and  no  man  knows  where 
the  next  four  years  are  spent;  how,  in  the  next  springtime, 
the  fish  turn  again,  this  time  toward  the  fresh  water,  the 
identical  streams  in  which  they  were  spawned,  and  com- 
plete their  life  cycle  there,  rushing  up  the  rapids  and 
through  the  still  stretches,  maintaining  a  fast  that  is 
never  to  be  broken,  reaching  suitable  spawning  grounds, 
laying  eggs,  and  within  a  few  weeks  completing  the  chap- 
ter by  dying  in  some  backwater  pool. 

Just  after  the  salmon  enter  tresh  water,  while  the  flesh 
is  still  firm  and  red  and  the  layers  of  fat  are  thick  and 
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dark,  the  commercial  canneries  take  their  toll.  The  tish 
are  only  a  few  hours  out  of  the  water  before  they  are  all 
processed  and  sealed  in  the  cans  that  insure  the  freshest 
and  best  of  canned  salmon  to  dwellers  far  inland,  while 
quick  transportation  up  the  rivers  and  good  refrigeration 
assure  the  residents  even  long  distances  from  the  coast 
fine,  fresh  salmon,  for  immediate  use. 

No  finer  roast  is  found  anywhere  than  a  roast  of 
salmon,  and  the  same  may  be  said  for  a  fine  fat  salmon 
steak,  broiled  golden  brown,  with  creamy,  bright  pink 
center  section. 

THE  scales  may  be  removed  by  pouring  boiling 
water  over  the  fish  and  then  scraping  quickly.  A 
four-pound  center  cut  of  salmon  from  a  medium  sized 
fish  is  a  real  delicacy  for  this  kind  of  roast.  Rubbed  with 
salt,  pepper  and  Hour,  stripped  with  bacon,  baked  in  a 
hot  oven  (375  degrees)  for  25  minutes,  then  at  a  much 
lower  temperature  (250  degrees)  for  the  remainder  of 
the  2^-hour  period  will  produce  a  roast  fine  enough  for 
any  occasion. 

The  roast,  hot,  will  furnish  one  meal,  and  then  there 
will  remain,  I  hope,  enough  to  furnish  the  inspiration 
for  souffle,  light  and  fluffy;  croquettes,  crisp  crusted  and 
brown;  salad  lusciously  pink,  or  substantial  sandwiches 
the  next  day. 

Salmon  steak,  to  my  mind,  should  be  cut  at 
least  an  inch  thick.  This  gives  plenty  of  thick- 
ness to  provide  the  crust  on  each  side,  without 
drying  out  the  center  of  the  slice.  Either  oven 
broiling  or  pan  broiling  may  be  used  for  this 
cut,  and  the  only  sauce  it  needs  is  lemon 
juice,  squeezed  from  the  garnishing  quarters 
of  lemon. 

Red  snapper  is  a  staple  article  on  fish  market 
lists  on  the  western  coast,  yet  not  one  cook 
book  in  a  hundred  even  mentions  it.  Here  is 
a  bright  red  and  white  fish,  very  different  in 
external  appearance  and  color  from  most  food 
fish,  white  and  tender  of  meat,  possessing  very 
tew  bones,  and  selling,  always,  at  a  low  price. 
Large,  iridescent  scales,  easily  removed  with 
boiling  water  as  described  above,  must  have 
been  those  that  gave  the  name  to  the  dress 
trimming  of  much  the  same  size  and  colors. 


Here  is  a  fine  fish  for  steaming,  and  for  serving  with 
egg  sauce.  The  steaks  likewise  are  delicious.  Neither 
calls  for  special  directions  for  cooking,  only  for  an  urging 
to  try  something  new.  Those  not  familiar  with  red 
snapper  will  find  it  somewhat  similar  to  halibut  in 
texture  and  flavor,  though  seldom  more  than  half  the 
price. 

My  favorite  cook  book,  infallible  in  most  respects, 
in  a  clam  chowder  recipe  designed  to  serve  four  persons, 
calls  for  25  clams.  On  northwest  beaches  the  razor 
clam,  anywhere  from  5  to  7  inches  long,  is  plentiful 
through  a  number  of  months.  Of  the  several  varieties 
of  clam  that  the  western  coast  has  to  offer,  the  razor  is 
probably  the  most  popular,  but  it  takes  only  3  of  this 
flavorous  delicacy  to  constitute  a  full  meal  for  one 
person.  Twenty-five  razor  clams,  in  chowder,  would  be 
sufficient  to  serve  several  large  and  hungry  families. 

/"\NE  of  the  razor  variety  will  replace  4  to  6  ordinary 
clams  in  a  chowder  recipe.    In  making  a  substitu- 
tion, be  guided  by  your  own  best  judgment. 

The  razor  clam,  fried,  becomes  a  dish  really  fit  to  set 
before  a  king.  The  frying  calls  for  speed,  since  the  tender 
meat  toughens  if  cooked  too  long.  Five  or  six  minutes, 
just  enough  to  brown  the  enveloping  batter  well,  will  be 
quite  long  enough.  A  definite  recipe  for  these  follows. 


Jellied  tuna  salad  might  be  called  Hostess'  Delight,  for  it  is 
so  pretty  and  so  good,  and  is  prepared  hours  ahead  of  time 
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Halibut  ramekins 
are  delicious  served 
with  egg  sauce  or 
creamed  celery 


Fried  Clams 

1  dozen  razor  clams 

2  eggs 

4  tablespoonfuls  of  cold 
water 

4  tablespoonfuls  of  flour 
Salt  and  pepper 

Mix  flour  and  water 
to  a  smooth  paste.  Beat 
eggs  until  somewhat 
foamy  and  add  to  flour 
mixture.  Dip  dressed 
clams  in  this,  and  brown 
very  quickly  in  hot  fat, 
at  least  deep  enough  to 
half  cover  the  clams  as 
they  lie  in  the  pan. 
Serve  with  Tartar  sauce. 
Serves  4  persons. 
{Continued  on  page  6d) 
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The  Regal  Lily 

<l/T  Soldier  s  Sword  of  Peace 


IN  a  sheltered  nook  of  the  Willa- 
mette river,  not  far  from  Oregon 
City,  is  a  five-acre  lily  farm 
where  nodding,  waxen  heads 
sway  in  the  summer  breezes.  The 
owner  of  these  queenly  flowers  is 
Colonel  William  A.  Aird,  a  man  whose 
acts  of  bravery  have  been  acknowl- 
edged by  decorations  from  the  Brit- 
ish, French  and  United  States  govern- 
ments. Colonel  Aird  is  essentially  a 
military  man  and  has  seen  service, 
not  only  in  the  late  World  War,  but  in 
the  Philippines  and  in  the  Boer  War. 

It  would  seem  a  long  step  from  such 
prominence  in  the  world  of  strife  to  a 
peace  time  occupation  of  growing 
lilies,  but  Colonel  Aird  has  ac- 
complished it  with  the  ease  which 
he  has  acquired  through  long  years  of 
contact  with  life  and  living. 

"Since  I  returned  to  the  United 
States  from  Coblenz,  Germany,  in 
1919,"  the  Colonel  said,  "I  have  been 
growing  flowers  on  my  place  at  Pansy- 
dale,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  I  am  one 
of  the  first  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  to 
grow  regal  lilies  commercially.  I  be- 
gan in  a  small  way  some  half  dozen 
years  ago.  Before  the  lilies  matured  I 
grew  pansies. 

"There  is  no  secret  about  growing 
the  regal,"  he  explained.  "We  have 
found  it  to  be  an  adaptable  flower  and 
one  that  thrives  under  almost  all  con- 
ditions." 

This  aristocratic  member  of  the 
lily  family  bears  its  flowers  in  a  crown 
at  the  tip  of  a  slender,  willowy  stem. 


By 

M.  Leona  Nichols 


Its  ivory  petals  flare  from  a  golden 
throat  and  on  the  recurvent  side  of 
the  flower  is  a  gossamer  tinting  of 
crimson.  Each  bulb  produces  from 
one  to  two  dozen  blooms  according  to 
its  age  and  strength. 

At  the  close  of  the  blooming  the 
seed  pods  are  allowed  to  ripen  and 
after  they  are  well  set,  the  colonel 
plucks  all  but  four  or  five  of  the 
strongest  ones  from  each  lily  stalk; 
this  produces  a  better  quality  of  seed. 

"Seed  plantations  are  made  in  early 
spring,  as  soon  as  the  soil  is  loose  and 
open — probably  in  March  or  April, 
depending  upon  the  locality.  No  fer- 


Colonel 
Aird.  the 
soldier 


Aird,  the 
man  who 
grows 
lilies 


tilizer  is  used  but  the  beds  are  well 
drained  and  carefully  cultivated  be- 
fore any  seeds  are  placed  in  the  earth. 
When  the  soil  has  been  worked  until 
it  is  like  flour,  then  the  brown  seed 
disks  are  pressed  into  the  earth  an 
inch  apart,  in  rows  which  are  spaced 
four  or  five  inches  apart.  After  the 
bed  is  filled,  a  mulching  of  peat  moss 
is  used  to  keep  the  earth  free  from 
weeds  and  to  hold  the  moisture.  The 
germination  is  about  90  per  cent,  and 
we  produce  blooming  lilies  grown  from 
seed  in  15  months.  Of  course,  weed- 
ing and  transplanting,  digging  of 
bulblets,  storing  and  replanting  of 
bulbs,  all  are  necessary  to  the  grow- 
ing of  lilies." 

Gazing  upon  Colonel  Aird's  fields 
of  swaying  lilies,  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  them  in  bloom  at  one  time, 
it  is  hard  to  realize  the  vast  amount  of 
labor  connected 
with  producing 
each  individual 
blossom. 

After  Colonel 
Aird  had  gone 
over  the  detailed 
duties  necessary 
to  mature^ the 
bulbs — he  and 
Mrs.  Aird  do 
practically  all  of 
the  work — I  ask- 
ed him  how  he 
ever  had  the 
patience  to  carry 
out  such  a 
venture. 

"It  may  have 
been  partly  my 
military  training," 
reflected  the  Colon- 
.   "Possibly  it  was 
the    conquering  spirit 
cropping  out  in  me;  but 
probably  it  was  the  great  feel- 
ing of  satisfaction  and  peace 
which  I  experience  in  working 
among  my  regals." 

As  Colonel  Aird  looked  out 
across  his  fields,  I  wondered  if  he 
might  not  be  seeing  far  beyond 
into  fields  of  strife  and  blood- 
shed which  he  is  trying  to  forget. 
He  was  so  quiet  for  a  few  mom- 
ents. Then  he  straightened  up, 
smiled  and  walked  down  the  rows 
of  lilies  with  all  the  proud  bearing 
of  a  conquering  military  man. 
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Rob  yourself  of  sleep  . . . 

but  you  can't  rob  the  Gillette  Blade  of  its  sure,  smooth  shave 


A  FACE  drawn  and  tight  from 
£\_  lack  of  sleep,  a  slapdash 
lather  and  a  hurry-up  shave — 
it  can't  ruin  the  even  temper 
of  a  Gillette  Blade,  even  though 
it  may  wreck  your  own ! 

On  such  mornings  lather  extra 
thoroughly  and  treat  yourself  to  a 
fresh  Gillette  Blade.  You're  sure 
then  of  the  smooth,  even,  com- 
fortable shave  which  has  been 
honed  and  stropped  into  every 
Gillette  Blade  by  machines  ad- 
justed to  one  ten-thousandth  of 
an  inch. 

Every  Gillette  Blade  must  be 
even  and  sure.  To  guarantee  that, 


four  out  of  every  nine  of  our  blade 
department  employees  are  inspec- 
tors and  are  paid  a  bonus  for  detect- 
ing every  blade  that  won't  do  a 
superb  job  of  shaving. 


HE  only  individual  in  history,  ancient 
or  modern,  whose  picture  and  signature 
are  found  in  every  city  and  town,  in 
evety  country  in  the  world,  is  King  C. 
Gillette.  This  picture  and  signature  are 
univeral  sign-language  fur  a  perfect  shave. 


No  two  men  have  identically  the 
same  kind  of  beard.  No  man  gives 
his  Gillette  the  same  kind  of  job 
to  do  every  morning.  A  dozen 
varying  conditions  affect  the  com- 
fort of  your  shave.  The  Gillette 
Blade  alone  remains  constant. 

Eight  out  of  ten  American  men 
count  on  the  Gillette  Blade  to  do 
its  job  tvell  every  morning.  It 
does.  Witness  the  smooth  faces  of 
American  men  today.  Gillette 
Safety  Razor  Co.,  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 

Gillette 
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J^a  Mesa  Redonda 

The  Round  Table  for  Sunset  Readers 


HAVE  you  ever  seen  a  carpet  of 
wild  bleeding  heart  beside  a 
gurgling  stream?  If  not,  then, 
indeed,  have  you  a  treat  in  store. 
Don't  think  I  use  that  word  "gur- 
gling" unthinkingly.  The  gurgle  of 
the  stream  and  your  gurgles  of  ec- 
stasy are  going  to  join  hands  and  send 
a  strange  joyous  duet  abounding  and 
echoing  from  cliff  to  cliff  ere  the 
transplanting  urge  asserts  itself.  The 
scene  would  not  be  complete  without 
that  orchestral  note. 

Last  year  when  searching  the  nooks 
and  crannies  of  a  rough-hewn  shore 
line  for  maidenhair  fern,  I  ran  across  a 
great  carpet  of  bleeding  hearts  in 
bloom.   I  had  my  little  trowel  right 


The  hunting  god- 
dess of  the  North 
is  depicted  at  left 


The  sacred  corn- 
stalk.. The  blue- 
bird alights  to 
bring   it  success 


will  not  crowd  out  something  else  you 
prize. 

Since  Dicentra  (bleeding  heart)  is 
so  rare,  I  am  planning  some  interest- 
ing experiments  with  my  wild  hearts 
in  the  hopes  of  producing  something 
that  will  take  the  place  of  the  hard-to- 
get  garden  variety.  To  be  sure,  that 
will  be  no  easy  chore,  for  the  old- 
fashioned  Dicentra  is  a  most  beautiful 
thing,  and  beloved.  However,  the 
Kingdom  of  Flowers  is  beckoning  to 
the  western  woman  who  has  space 
and  time,  and  the  love  of  flowers,  and 
last  but  not  least,  a  hobby  just  rarin' 
to  take  a  new  trail. 

The  pictures  Sunset  has  been 
showing  us  of  glorious  places  are  in- 
spiring, no  one  could  deny,  but  in  the 
language  of  the  immortals  "you  aint 
seen  nothin'  yet"  till  you  know  the 
woods.  And  one  doesn't  get  to  know 
the  woods  in  one  brief  jaunt.  Our 
home  is  next  door  to  the  woods  and 
Nature,  perforce,  is  a  dear- 
ly beloved  neighbor — even 
in  wild,  unreasonable  tan- 
trums Nature  is  adorable. 
I  wish  every  Sunset  reader 
might  visit  our  woodland 
paradise. — M.  M. 


IT  may  be  helpful  to  those  who  love 
geraniums  and  pelargoniums  (and 
who  does  not?),  to  know  that  the 
tops  of  the  bushes  should  not  be  cut 
off,  unless  one  wishes  to  make  a  low 
hedge.  By  trimming  out  a  few  side 
branches,  as  the  plants  get  too  bushy, 
and  a  few  lean  stalks,  geraniums  will 
reach  a  height  of  nine  feet  in  three 
years.  Give  them  a  sheltered,  sunny 
place,  a  fence  or  lattice  on  which  to 
lean,  good  soil,  plenty  of  water  every 
day,  and  you  will  be  rewarded  with  a 
profusion  of  long-stemmed  flowers, 
almost  all  year.  Dry  leaves  and  old 
blossoms  should  be  constantly  re- 
moved, and  all  blossoms  should  be 
plucked  at  the  joint,  not  broken  or 
cut,  as  that  is  where  the  new  growth 
starts. — I.  E. 


Portrait  of  Black,  yf/ 
Lightning,  the 
slayer,  at  right 


Do  You  Believe  in  Signs? 

THE  funny  little  pictures  on  this 
and  the  following  page  have  been 


The  medicine 
man  did  not  dare 
tell  the  meaning 
of  this  drawing, 
it  being  the  wrong 
time  of  year 


with  me;  so,  I  brought  home  a  good 
start — some  half  dozen  plants.  These 
I  placed  along  the  north  side  of  the 
house,  beside  the  English  violets. 
They  grew.  And  how  they  grew! 
This  year  they  are  glorious.  I  have 
ferns  of  many  kinds,  for  Oregon 
abounds  in  ferns,  even  to  the  extent  of 
allowing  some  members  of  the  family 
to  make  pests  of  themselves.  But  no 
fern  I  possess,  or  have  seen,  for  that 
matter,  can  compete  with  my  wild 
bleeding  hearts.  Feathery,  delicate 
tint  of  green,  dotted  with  wee  drops 
of  heart's  blood.  It  would  be  hard  to 
find  a  fernery  that  would  command 
the  second  glance  with  that  bleeding 
heart  exhibit  of  mine  in  view. 

They  spread  rapidly  so  care  should 
be  taken  to  place  them  where  they 


copied  very  accurately  rrom  sand- 
paintings  done  by  a  Navajo  medi- 
cine man  in  Navajo.  Arizona.  Mrs. 
Billy  Dohlman,  who  copied  the 
paintings,  was  able  to  give  the 
medicine  man's  interpretation  of  all 
except  one.  Of  that  one  he  did  not 
dare  tell  the  meaning,  for  in  the 
spring,  when  the  sand  pictures  were 
made,  the  snake-people  and  spider- 
folk  can  hear. 

After  studying  these  examples  of 
Navajo  art,  "art  moderne"  does  not 
seem  so  modern  after  all,  does  it? — 
The  Elditors. 


DOES  your  garden  shout?  Ours 
used  to.  The  moment  you  en- 
tered the  driveway  a  perfect 
yell  of  pink  greeted  you;  pink  pent- 
stemons — pink  verbena — pink  roses 
— pink  petunias  —  pink  foxglove  — 
pink  border-grass — pink  stock.  And 
blooming  all  at  the  same  time!  You 
were  fairly  deafened  by  the  noise  of 
pink. 

Polite  neighbors  said: 

"What  glorious  color!  How  sweet." 

But  they  did  not  go  and  do  like- 
wise. And  after  a  whole  earsplitting 
season  of  pink  we  realized  their  wis- 
dom. Our  garden  was  not  sweet — it 
was  saccharine. 

Every  family  fresh  from  a  youth  in 
the  city  streets  hungers  for  flowers, 
even  if  there  is  only  a  two-by-four 
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The  Whiitall  Anglo-  • 
Persian  Broadcasting 
Orihesira  entertains 
every  Sunday  evening 
over  a  Coat}  to  Coatl 
hool^upo)  2  2  radio  sta- 
tions associated  with 
the  National  Broad- 
casting Company 


T  i  THAT  is  it  that  you  admire  most  in  those  beautiful 
▼  t  antique  Oriental  rugs  which  you  see  in  great  Museums? 
Is  it  their  designs,  their  colors  or  their  textures?  Whittall  Rugs 
have  all  of  these  and  especially  in  the  beautiful  new  fabrics 
which  they  are  showing  this  Fall  season  for  the  first  time. 

Incidentally  —  some  leading  Decorators  are  using  Whittall  Carpets 
almost  exclusively 


"Color  Harmony  in  the  Home' 

is  a  new  book  from  Wnittall.  It 
tells  you  how  to  use  correctly  those 
colors  you  most  admire.  Your 
Denier  has  a  copy  for  you  in  the 
Rug  Department 


M.J  WHITTALL  ASSOCIATES.   LTD..  WORCESTER.,  MASS. 
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WHAT 
HIGH  COMPRESSION 
MEANS 


BACK  in  1926,  when  Ethyl  Gasoline  was  first 
generally  distributed,  only  about  one-tenth  ot 
the  new  automobiles  were  of  so-called  high  compres- 
sion (a  5  to  1  ratio  or  higher.)  This  year  more  than 
three-quarters  of  the  new  car  models  now  being 
offered  to  the  public  are  of  this  type. 

Ethyl  is  responsible  for  this  great  advance  in  en- 
gine efficiency,  for  high-compression  engines  require 
a  fuel  of  Ethyl's  anti-knock  quality. 

Ordinary  gasoline  "knocks"  and  loses  power  when 
compressed  beyond  a  certain  point.  The  Ethyl  fluid 
in  Ethyl  Gasoline  eliminate:  "K.nock"under  higher 
pressures  and  develops  more  power.  Leading  oil 
companies  in  the  United  Stares,  Canada  and  Great 
Britain  mix  Ethyl  fluid  with  their  gasoline  to  form 
Ethyl  Gasoline.  On  sale  everywhere. 

Start  riding  with  Ethyl  today.  It  improves  the 
performance  of  any  car,  new  or  old,  whatever  its 
compression. 

ETHYL  GASOLINE  CORPORATION  .  25  Broadway,  New  York  City 
56  Church  Street,  Toronto,  Can.  ?6  Uurril  Anne's  Gate,  London.  fc'nglr.nd 
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Knocks  out  that  "knock' 
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plot  for  them.  And  like  other  hungry 
people,  they  satisfy  their  craving  too 
well  and  get  indigestion,  as  we  did. 

It  took  three  years  to  subdue  that 
pink. 

First  we  introduced  yellow.  Pansies 
all  of  a  bright  gold  and  Scotch  broom, 
with  that  charming  yellow  button- 
bush  did  a  good  deal  to  restore  our 
sanity.  Columbine  and  primroses, 
too,  were  helpful.  But  the  garden 
still  shouted.  Pink  and  yellow  seemed 
both  to  make  a  good  deal  of  noise. 

In  a  moment  of  winter  enthusiasm, 
forgetting  our  color  plot,  we  planted 
three  long  rows  of  red;  geraniums  and 
geum.  These,  we  felt,  would  go  right 
on  growing  year  after  year  regardless. 
And  they  certainly  did.  Just  about 
the  time  in  April  that  they  were  mak- 
ing a  cheerful  stripe  of  scarlet  along 
our  borders,  to  our  horror  we  had  to 
stand  by  and  see  the  rosy  snapdragon 
buds  and  the  stock  reaching  up  their 
pink  fingers  against  this  fiery  back- 
ground in  a  nightmare  of  discord. 
Let  the  romanticist  say  nature  never 
makes  a  false  note.  That  summer  we 
suffered  severely  from  pink-and-red- 
in-the-eye,  and  we  vowed  never  again 
to  forget  our  color  scheme. 

The  third  winter  we  really  worked. 
We  moved,  removed  and  moved  again 
every  root  and  bulb  in  the  garden. 
Even  bushes  did  not  escape.  Broken 
backs,  hot  showers  and  dreamless 
sleeps  brought  us 
to  May — and  vic- 
tory. 

Blue  —  that's 
what  did  it.  Dark 
blue,  deep  blue, 
pale  blue,  violet. 
Blue  backgrounds 
for  yellow.  Blue 
borders  below 
pink.  Blue  nestl- 
ing against  lawn 
green.  There  is  not 
a  nook  in  this 
year's  garden  that 
has  not  been  calmed  and  sweetened 
and  reconciled  with  a  blue. 

Tall  Anchusa  four  feet  high  made 
solid  settings  for  all  the  rose  beds. 
They  bloomed  through  May,  June 
and  July  in  a  wealth  of  deep  con- 
tented glory  that  brought  peace  even 
to  the  giddy  sparkling  of  red-and- 
yellow  gaillardia.  Lofty  spires  of  del- 
phinium and  campanula  too,  marched 
along  back  of  frivolous  stock  and 
snapdragon,  hiding  the  spaded  ground 
beyond.  A  ringlet  of  purple-blue  pan- 
sies about  the  lawn  will  still  be  smil- 
ing there  when  the  yellow  chrysan- 
themums behind  are  in  bloom.  And 
between  the  neat  rows  of  passing  go- 
detia,  in  front  of  an  aisle  of  double 
hollyhocks,  late-blooming  clear  blue 
asters  now  in  bud  will  carry  the  gar- 
den's harmony  into  early  winter. 


The  sacred 
tobacco-pouch 
of  the  holy  boy 


"  Wonders" 
of  the  West 

//  Some  Tourist  Asked  You 
About  These.  How  Would 
You  Answer  Him? 

1 .  I  wonder  why  the  grey  green 
moss  which  grows  downward  from 
the  tops  of  pine  trees  in  the  moun- 
tains stops  abruptly  six  or  seven  feet 
from  the  ground? 

2.  I  wonder  what  "El  Dorado" 
means? 

3.  I  wonder  how  to  tell  the  Sugar 
Pine  and  Lodgepole  Pine  apart? 

4.  I  wonder  what  the  Apache 
Trail  is? 

5.  I  wonder  who  Vallejo  was? 

6.  I  wonder  exactly  what  mescal 

is? 

7.  I  wonder  what  the  words 
"Roble"  and  "Encina."  names  of 
the  men's  and  the  women's  dormi- 
tories at  Stanford  University,  mean? 

8.  I  wonder  when  Death  Valley 
was  first  crossed  by  white  men? 

(Answers  on  page  70) 


People  have  not  this  year  said, 
"How  sweet!"  They  have  stood  and 
looked,  and  walked  about  and  looked, 
and  then  looked.  Afterward  they 
have  taken  down  names  of  seed 
houses  and  plant  dealers,  and  names 
of  flowers  they  are  not  too  sure  of. 
And  they  have  spoken  hopefully  of 
the  seedling  crop  after  the  first  rains 
and  of  when  they  might  come  to  dig. 

All  of  which 
makes  us  glow. 
Amateurs  of  three 
years'  mistakes, 
we  are  at  last 
deemed  worthy  to 
be  includedin  that 
most  elusive  and 
shy  company  of 
Home  Gardeners 
—  those  muddy- 
palmed,  smudge- 
cheeked,  cheery 
dwellers  in  Arcady 
who  make  beauti- 
ful with  love  that 
corner  of  the  earth 
which  is  theirs, 
those  weavers 
of  garden  dreams. 
This  year  you  can  hear  our  garden 
singing. — H.  F. 

IT  is  a  good  idea  to  keep  two  muf- 
fin tins  of  the  same  size,  prefer- 
ably new,  with  the  picnic  out- 
fit. They  are  invaluable  for  carrying 
stuffed  tomatoes  or  peppers,  or  deli- 
cate peaches,  or  iced  sally  lunns,  or 
whatever  should  arrive  at  the  picnic 
place  with  that  skin  you  love  to  touch! 
Individual  gelatine  salads  or  desserts 


This  is  a  graph- 
ic representation 
of  the  messenger 
fly,  who  is  always 
carrying  gossip 


may  be  made  in  the  tins  the  night 
before,  and  carried  along  with  a  bottle 
of  mayonnaise  or  of  whipped  cream. 
Or  meat  or  fish  loaf  may  be  baked  in 
individual  form,  one  in  each  hole  and 
turned  out  on  the  picnic  plate.  In 
fact  they  are  so  useful  that  a  picnic 
fiend  will  probably  carry  four!  Be 
sure  to  get  the  size — six,  eight,  nine, 
ten,  or  twelve  holes — that  best  fits 
your  basket  or  picnic  refrigerator.  If 
the  sets  of  tins  are  the  same  shape,  one 
set  may  be  inverted  over  the  other  to 
carry  some  things,  and  a  big  rubber 
band  snapped  about  both  to  hold  the 
tins  together. — D.  S.  M. 

I WOULD  like  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing tip  on  poultry  raising.  I 
have  found  it  very  successful  in 
the  raising  of  turkeys. 

In  my  poultry  yard  I  have  a  con- 
crete feeding  platform.  I  do  all  my 
feeding  on  this  platform  and  never 
throw  the  feed  on  the  ground.  After 
each  feeding  the  concrete  platform  is 
washed  and  disinfected. 

The  reason  for  this  platform  is  to 
keep  the  poultry  from  picking  up 
germs  that  might  be  in  the  soil.  I 
believe  that  a  chicken  yard  should  be 
sanitary  to  have  healthy  stock.  I 
have  been  feeding  from  this  platform 
for  some  time  and  can  truthfully  say 
that  it  is  one  of  the  biggest  disease 
preventives  I  have  found. — T.  G.  C. 

SUNSET  readers  are  the  neigh- 
borly sort.  They  discover  some- 
thing  in  their  gardens  or  pick  up 
some  idea  in  their  vacation  rambles 
which  just  must  be  passed  on  to  other 
Western  families.  So  they  write  to 
Sunset  Magazine!  In  making  up 
this  October  issue  we  have  put  to- 


The    bat,  sup- 
posed   to  bring 
good  fortune 


At  right,  a  blue- 
bird for  happi- 
ness, four  clouds 
to  make  it  come 
from  all  four  di- 
rections, and  the 
sun  to  make  it 
permanent 
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gether  four  of  these  letters,  with  some 
funny  little  Indian  drawings  which 
Mrs.  Dohlman  sent  us,  and  made  sort 
of'editorial  hash"  on  these  pages.  Shall 
we  have  "hash"  again? — The  Editors. 
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To  ^4dd  to  the  Fun  of 

Popping  Corn 


HAVE  you  ever  tried  to  pop  pop- 
corn in  a  heavy  iron  skillet  on 
an  open-top  gas  range?  Most 
of  us  have  given  up  after  one 
attempt,  for  the  results  simply  are  not 
worth  the  great  expenditure  of  effort. 

Now,  with  their  usual  thoughtfulness,  manufacturers 
have  provided  us  with  light,  easily  handled  corn-poppers 
heated  by  electricity,  so  that  all  the  fun  and  the  enticing 
odors  and  the  merry  din  connected  with  popping  corn 
may  be  brought  into  the  living  room  or  dining  room,  and 
the  refreshments  served  hot  from  the  machine. 

There  are  several  types  of  poppers  on  the  market,  most 
of  them  being  somewhat  similar  in  operation.  The  elec- 
tric heating  element  is  in  the  bottom  of  the  machine,  and 
the  corn  is  agitated  by  turning  a  little  crank  or  twirling 
the  knob  on  top  of  the  popper,  which  in  turn  operates  a 
stirring  rod  inside  the  pan.  The  corn,  after  it  is  popped,  is 
emptied  out  by  inverting  the  popper,  or  through  an  open- 
ing at  one  side,  usually  covered  by  a  sliding  door;  or,  as  in 
the  machine  illustrated  in 
the  center  below,  the  pop- 
per compartment  is  separ- 
ate from  the  heating  recep- 
tacle  for  convenient 
emptying. 

If  your  family  is  ad- 
dicted to  frequent  im- 
promptu popcorn  parties, 
why  not  be  prepared  for 
them?  Preparedness  in 
this  case  calls  for  the  fol- 
lowing items:  one  electric 
popper;  a  popcorn  serving 
set,  consisting  of  one  large 
bowl  and  an  adequate 
number  of  small  bowls  for 
individual  service;  a  pitch- 
er to  hold  melted  butter;  a 
generous  salt  shaker. 

There  are  a  few  points       Chocolate  pop- 
to  remember  for  successful      for"  b*lls-  fl&ht- 
r  „.        .  lv  flattened,  are 

popping  of  corn.  First,  be  attractive  and 
sure    that   your   corn    is       ever  so  easy  to  eat 


Elner  Martin 


clean  and  moist.  Some  new  varieties  of 
corn  are  now  obtainable,  every  kernel  of 
which  pops  into  a  huge  but  tender  mor- 
sel. When  a  can  of  popcorn  is  opened, 
empty  any  left-over  corn  into  a  screw- 
top  jar  to  keep  it  in  good  condition  for 
later  use.    Corn  that  is  too  dry  will  not  pop. 

Do  not  have  the  popper  too  hot.  Stir  slowly  at  first, 
then  faster  as  the  popping  goes  on. 

Small,  slightly  flattened  popcorn  balls  are  more  easily 
eaten  than  the  large  round  variety.  They  are  especially 
interesting  when  a  chocolate  syrup  is  used  to  hold  the 
kernels  together.  Here  is  a  good  recipe: 

Chocolate  Popcorn  Balls 

4  quarts  of  popped  corn  2  squares  of  butter  chocolate 

cupful  of  molasses  or  l/2  cupful  of  ground 

M  cupful  of  sugar  chocolate 
)4  teaspoonful  of  baking  soda 

Have  the  corn  ready  in  a  large  bowl.  Bring  the  mo- 
lasses and  sugar  to  boiling,  then  add  the  chocolate,  first 

blending  it  with  a  small 
amount  of  the  hot  syrup. 
Do  not  add  any  water. 
Boil  the  syrup  until  it 
hardens  when  a  little  is 
dropped  into  cold  water, 
then  add  the  baking  soda 
and  stir  well.  When  it  has 
finished  foaming,  pour 
over  the  popcorn,  mix  well, 
and  form  into  small  balls, 
using  a  bit  of  butter  on  the 
hands  to  keep  the  syrup 
from  sticking. 

Plain  salted  popcorn  in 
a  bowl  of  milk  makes  a  de- 
licious Sunday  night  sup- 
per. Some  families  like  to 
grind  the  kernels  that  will 
not  pop) — the  "old  maids 
Equipment  from     and    old    bachelors"  we 
John   Breuner     called  them  as  children — 
Co.,  Oakland,     and  serve  with  milk.  They 
Photographs    by     are  surel     worth  trying 
Ralph    Young  -  J 
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in  Operation  as  it  is  in  Appearance 


Of  course  fine  appearance  is  important.  That's 
•why  we  have  spared  nothing  to  give  the  Monarch 
a  distinctive,  graceful  design  and  to  offer  it  in 
colors  to  harmonize  with  any  kitchen  color 
scheme  .  .  .  White,  Nile-Green  or  Sunshine- 
Yellow  enamel. 

But  .  .  .  after  all,  cooking  results  come  first  and 
there  is  far  more  to  the  Monarch  than  mere  good 
looks.  It  has  SPEED  quite  new  to  electric  cookery 
. .  .  and  Speed  means  convenience  and  economy! 
There  is  the  "Speed-Oven"  of  improved  design 


and  insulation  .  .  .  the  open  "Speed-Units"  built 
for  quick  action  and  insulated  to  prevent  down- 
ward radiation.  Both  are  exclusively  Monarch! 
Automatic  oven  temperature  control  is  standard 
on  all  models  and  a  time-clock  control  is  added 
when  desired.  It  will  cook  your  meal  according 
to  instructions  without  thought  or  attention. 

You  will  find  in  the  Monarch  line  exactly  the 
size  and  style  of  range  suited  to  your  needs.  If 
you  sometimes  want  heat  in  your  kitchen,  look 
at  the  models  with  built-in  kitchen  heater. 


EASY  TO  PAY  VO^Lonthe 
yionarch  Vractical  Payment  Vlan, 

This  is  our  plan  for  helping  Monarc  h  dealers  grant  yon  very  easy 
installment  terms.  It  may  be  varied  to  meet  your  particular 
requirements.  ALL  Monarch  dealers  have  it  at  their  disposal,  so 
feel  no  hesitancy  in  asking  for  details.  If  you  prefer,  write  us 
direct.   Ask  for  Booklet  No.  12. 

G.  A.  LIESER,  1218  17th  Ave.,  No.,  Seattle,  Wash. 
E.  G.  LUDWICK,  669  Fremont  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 
GLENN  L.  BROWN,  730  E.21st  St.,  Oakland,  Calif. 

MALLEABLE  I  R»G  N  RANGE  COMPANY,  BEAVER  DAM,  WISCONSIN 
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Ideas  on 


Home  Building  and  Improvement 


A PLACE  for  everything  and 
everything  in  its  place"  does 
not  necessarily  mean  that 
one  must  be  painfully  neat. 
Rather  it  means  that  the  architect 
and  builder  of  the  house  have  shown 
such  wise  foresight  (having  probably 
been  guided  by  the  owners)  that 
equipment  is  built  into  the  exact  place 
where  it  will  be  most  logically  and 
easily  used. 

The  modern  creed  in  building  houses 
as  in  building  furniture  is,  "Function 
governs  form."  No  longer  do  we  arbi- 
trarily decide  on  the  sizes  and  shapes 
of  rooms,  and  then  proceed  to  make 
the  best  of  i.  bad  job,  from  the  deco- 
rative standpoint.  We  now  go  at  our 
house-planning  from  the  other  end, 
deciding  what  kind  of  rooms  and 
what  we  want  to  have  in  them  before 
we  begin  to  build.  Naturally  there 
must  be  compromises  between  archi- 
tect and  decorator,  but  the  result  is 
bound  to  be  more  livable  rooms  in 
more  livable  houses. 

*       t  * 

If  you  are  planning  to  have  a  built- 
in  ironing  board  installed,  whether  in 
a  new  house  or  in  an  old  one,  be  sure 
to  look  out  for  five  things.  First, 
place  it  where  the  light,  both  natural 
and  artificial,  will  illuminate  the 
board,  and  the  ironer  will  not  be  work- 
ing in  her  own  shadow.  Second,  have 
the  convenience  outlet  placed  2  or  3 
feet  above  the  floor,  at  the  right  of 
the  cabinet  which  holds  the  board. 
Third,  have  the  cabinet  door  swing 
back  against  the  wall  at  the  left  of  the 
board.  Fourth, 
have  the  board 
placed  at  just  the 
right  height  for 
the  person  who  is 
likely  to  use  it 
most  frequently. 
Fifth,  if  possible, 
have  an  asbestos- 
lined  compart- 
ment at  the 
bottom  of  the 
cabinet  to  hold 
the  iron,  and  a 
peg  or  two  hooks 
at  the  top  over 
which  to  hang  the 
cord.  Incidental- 
ly, be  sure  that 
the  door  may  be 
closed  tight  when 
the  cord  is  hang- 
ing in  the  place 
provided  for  it. 


Gathered  From  Here, 
There  and  Everywhere 

Every  home  needs  an  office.  Not 
many  home  builders  will  choose  to  in- 
clude a  special  room  for  that  particu- 
lar purpose,  but  wise  ones  will  provide 
a  place  wherein  all  household  account- 
ing may  be  centralized,  with  sensible 
files  for  correspondence,  receipted  and 
payable  bills,  bank  statements  and 
vouchers,  and  such  like.  A  roomy 
desk  equipped  with  a  typewriter,  a 
supply  of  business-size  stationery  with 
the  household  address  neatly  printed 
on  it,  looseleaf  notebooks  for  house- 
hold records,  a  pencil  sharpener,  good 
pens,  check  books,  blotters,  letter 
opener  and  a  capacious  wastebasket 
nearby,  will  in  the  course  of  a  year 
save  hours  of  time,  and  an  incalcu- 
lable amount  of  energy  that  is  ordi- 
narily spent  in  gathering  those  objects 
together — sometimes  they  must  be 
hunted  for,  you  know! — and  in  re- 
turning them  to  their  accustomed 
places  after  using  them.  It  is  surpris- 
ing how  interesting  household  fi- 
nances become  when  the  handling  of 
details  is  made  easy. 

jg. 

Put  your  refrigerator  in  the  kitchen, 
not  in  the  back  entry,  if  you  would 
make  mcst  efficient  use  of  it.  Your  re- 
frigerator and  your  food  storage  cup- 
board should  stand  at  the  head  of  the 


Photograph  by 
Byers 


line  you  follow  in  preparing  a  meal. 
Next  comes  the  kitchen  cabinet,  then 
the  range  and  finally,  nearest  the  din- 
ing room  door,  the  serving  table, 
where  you  may  spread  salad  or  des- 
sert plates  and  the  like.  You  may 
work  from  right  to  left  or  left  to  right 
as  you  wish,  but  you  begin  with  un- 
prepared food  and  end  at  the  dining 
room  door,  and  there  should  be  no 
backtracking. 

•t        •t  •¥ 
Linoleum  manufacturers  urge  the 
use  of  flat  furniture  rests  rather  than 
ordinary  casters,  to  protect  the  floor- 
ing from  dents  and  scratches. 

Build  your  home  to  suit  your  fam- 
ily needs.  Not  long  ago  we  visited  in 
a  bungalow  which  was  evidently 
planned  to  make  one  young  mother's 
work  easier.  In  the  bathroom,  con- 
siderable space  had  been  taken  along 
one  wall  for  extra  cupboard  space. 
There  were  drawers  for  the  baby's 
clothes;  a  shelf  that  let  down,  making 
a  seat  for  the  mother  to  use  while 
attending  to  baby's  bath,  and  a  big 
space  at  the  bottom  of  the  cupboard 
for  the  electric  heater,  the  baby's 
toilet  seat  and  other  nursery  equip- 
ment. 

Does  your  old  fireplace  look  dingy? 
Perhaps  you  will  like  to  modernize 
it  with  plastic  paint.  Plastic  paint 
will  adhere  to  practically  any  surface 
— brick,  tile  or  wood — but  if  the  sur- 
face is  rough  or  uneven  it  must  first 
be  made  level  with  a  base  coat  of 
plastic  paint  be- 
fore the  finish 
coat  is  applied. 
4.  4>  4. 
Do  you  know 
that  you  can  have 
a  new  hardwood 
floor  laid  over 
an  old  floor,  and 
have  it  ready  to 
move  onto  in  a 
day?  Oak  floor- 
ing, cut,  beveled 
so  that  the  strips 
fit  together,  and 
properly  finished 
with  varnish  and 
wax,  is  available 
on  the  market. 


A  garden  vase 
of  royal  blue 
brings  color  to 
this  patio  wall 
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STANDARD    OIL    CUMPAWT  i«urwn.« 


Listen  to  the"Colored  Supplement" —  10:30  a.m.  Wed- 
nesdays and  Standard  Symphony  Hour — 7:30  to  8:30 
p.m.,  every  Thursday  over  the  Pacific  Coast  Network. 
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Delicious 


Announcement 

THIS  month,  a  special 
prize  of  $5  is  offered  for 
the  hest  recipe  featuring  any 
kind  of  Western  grown 
grapes.  The  contest  c!  .ses 
October  15th,  and  the  prize 
winning  recipes  will  appear 
in  the  December  issue.  Ad- 
dress the  Kitchen  Cabinet, 
Sunset  Magazine,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


The  Kitchen 


These  recipes  are  designed  to  be  clipped  and 
mounted  on  cards  for  your  recipe  file,  or  they 
may  be  pasted  in  your  cooking  scrap  book 


Beet  Salad  Delicious 


1  small  can  of  beets 
5  sweet  pickles 


&  green  onions 


5  stalks  of  celery 
3  hard-cooked  eggs 

Chop  the  beets,  pickles,  onions  and  celery  rather  fine.  Dice  the  eggs. 
Mix  all  together,  dress  with  French  dressing  made  by  the  recipe  given 
below,  and  let  stand  for  several  hours,  then  serve  with  Thousand  Island 
dressing.  (If  you  prefer,  you  may  keep  the  beets  separate  from  the  other 
ingredients,  in  order  to  prevent  their  color  from  dyeing  everything  a  deep 
red.) 

French  Dressing 

1  can  of  tomato  soup  2  tablespoonfuls  (or  more)  of  sugar 

1  cupful  of  salad  oil  1  teaspoonful  of  dry  mustard 

1  cupful  of  vinegar  1  teaspoonful  of  salt 

1  tablespoonful  of  Worcestershire  1  teaspoonful  of  paprika 

sauce 

Mix  all  together  in  a  quart  jar  or  deep  bowl  and  add 

1  small  whole  onion  2  small  whole  cloves  of  garlic 
Shake  well  or  beat  with  a  rotary  beater.  This  makes  about  a  quart  and 

keeps  indefinitely.  It  is  delicious  on  lettuce  or  other  salad. — Mrs.  J.  B. 
McC,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Pork  Chops  Francee 

Select  the  number  of  loin  chops  needed,  and  remove  the  bone  from  each. 
Cover  the  meat  with  a  dressing  made  as  follows  (quantity  sufficient  for  8 
chops) : 

2  cupfuls  of  bread  crumbs  1  teaspoonful  of  salt 

1  cupful  of  chopped  apple  1  tablespoonful  of  sugar 

H  cupful  of  raisins  Pepper  to  taste 

1  tablespoonful  of  butter  Cream  or  rich  milk  to  make  a  paste 

1  egg 

Roll  the  chops  and  fasten  with  toothpicks  or  skewers.  Brown  well  in 
hot  fat  in  a  baking  pan,  then  add  a  little  water,  cover,  and  let  steam  either 
on  top  of  the  stove  or  in  a  moderate  oven  (350  degrees)  for  about  an  hour. 
Remove  cover  and  let  chops  brown  crisply.  Serve  on  a  large  platter  or 
chop  plate  bordered  with  rose-red  crystallized  apples. — Mrs.  W.  W.  A., 
Roseburg,  Oregon. 

California  Cocktail 

A  fruit  cocktail  that  delights  everyone  because  of  its  pleasing  color 
combination  and  delicious  flavor  is  made  as  follows: 

Mix  equal  measures  of  balls  or  cubes  of  cantaloupe,  which  have  been 
lightly  sprinkled  with  salt,  with  slices  of  Santa  Rosa  plums  from  which  the 
skins  have  been  carefully  removed  leaving  the  pink  meat  beneath  the  skin; 
cover  with  orange  juice  sweetened  to  taste  and  serve  very  cold.  Other 
kinds  of  plums  may  be  used  instead  of  the  Santa  Rosa  variety  when  these 
are  lacking. — Mrs.  W.  V.,  Campbell,  California. 

Date  Cream  Pie 

4  tablespoonfuls  of  butter  2  cupfuls  of  milk 

4  tablespoonfuls  of  flour  1  cupful  of  dates,  stoned  and 

H  cupful  of  sugar  chopped 

H  teaspoonful  of  salt  2  eggs,  and  2  egg  whites  for  meringue 

Melt  the  butter  in  the  double  boiler,  stir  in  the  flour,  salt  and  sugar 
which  have  been  sifted  together.  Add  the  milk,  and  cook,  stirring  until 
smooth.  Add  the  dates,  and  let  the  mixture  cook  slowly  over  hot  water 
until  the  dates  are  soft.  Stir  in  the  well-beaten  eggs,  pour  into  a  baked 
pastry  shell,  cover  with  meringue  and  brown  slowly  in  a  300-degree  oven. 
Whipped  cream  may  replace  the  meringue. — Mrs.  E.C.S.,Emmett,  Idaho. 
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The  prizewinning  recipes  in  the  artichoke  recipe 
contest,  which  was  announced  in  August,  will  be 
found  on  page  $8  of  this  issue  of  the  magazine 

Grape  Tapioca 

1  pint  of  water  H  cupful  of  quick-cooking  tapioca 

1  medium-sized  glass  of  grape  jelly 

Mix  the  water  and  jelly  and  boil  until  the  jelly  is  dissolved,  then  slowly 
add  the  tapioca  and  cook  until  clear.  If  desired,  1  pint  bottle  of  grape 
iuice  may  be  substituted  for  the  jelly  and  water,  and  sugar  may  be  added 
to  taste.  Serve  chilled,  with  whipped  cream. — L.  S.,  Reno,  Nevada. 

Maids  of  Honor 

These  interesting  little  tarts  are  ever  so  good  to  serve  for  afternoon  tea, 
or  with  coffee  as  a  pleasant  ending  to  a  home  dinner.  They  require: 

1  small  jar  of  raspberry  jam  2  cupfuls  of  powdered  sugar 

2  eggs,  well  beaten  1  cupful  of  chopped  almonds 

Blend  the  eggs,  sugar  and  chopped  almonds  thoroughly.  Line  muffin 
tins  with  pastry  dough,  rolled  thin.  Into  each  tart  drop  a  spoonful  of  the 
raspberry  jam,  and  on  top  of  the  jam  place  1  tablespoonful  of  the  egg  and 
sugar  mixture.  Top  with  a  whole  almond  meat,  put  into  a  hot  oven  (450 
degrees)  for  10  minutes,  then  reduce  heat  and  bake  very  slowly  (300 
degrees)  until  filling  is  cooked.  Serve  with  or  without  whipped  cream. — 
Miss  G.  B.,  Long  Beach,  California. 

Pear  Parfait 

1  Number  2  can  of  pears,  with  syrup  1  teaspoonful  of  gelatine 

Yolks  of  4  eggs  3  tablespoonfuls  of  cold  water 

1  tablespoonful  of  sugar  2  cupfuls  of  whipping  cream 

H  cupful  of  chopped  nut  meats 

Heat  the  syrup  from  the  pears;  beat  the  egg  yolks,  add  the  hot  syrup 
slowly,  then  return  all  to  the  double  boiler  and  cook,  stirring,  until  thick 
like  custard.  Remove  from  the  fire  and  add  the  sugar  and  the  gelatine 
which  has  been  dissolved  in  the  cold  water.  Fill  the  lower  part  of  the 
double  boiler  with  ice  water,  set  the  pan  of  hot  syrup  into  it,  and  beat  until 
cool.  Fold  in  the  whipped  cream,  pack  into  a  plain  mold,  and  cover 
tightly,  using  a  sheet  of  white  paper  between  the  cream  and  the  lid,  and 
sealing  the  crack  with  a  layer  of  some  fat  that  is  hard  when  it  is  cold. 
Bury  the  mold  in  ice  and  salt,  using  4  measures  of  chopped  ice  to  1  measure 
of  salt.  Let  stand  from  3  to  5  hours,  then  unmold  on  a  serving  plate, 
decorate  with  the  pears,  whipped  cream  and  nutmeats,  and  serve.  The 
mechanical  refrigerator  may,  of  course,  be  used  for  freezing  this  dessert. 
Allow  4  hours  unless  you  know  that  your  machine  will  freeze  more 
quickly. — M.  L.  F.,  Forest  Grove,  Oregon. 

Peppermint  Candy  Ice  Cream 
12  small  sticks  of  peppermint  1  cupful  of  milk 

candy  1  pint  of  whipping  cream 

Dissolve  the  candy  in  the  milk  by  heating  in  a  double  boiler.  Let  cool, 
then  pour  into  a  tray  of  the  mechanical  refrigerator  and  let  freeze  to  a 
mush.  Fold  in  the  cream  which  has  been  whipped  stiff,  and  finish  freezing. 
This  makes  about  10  servings.  It  is  a  pretty  dessert,  very  good  to  serve  at 
parties. — Miss  M.  J.,  Seattle,  Washington. 

Macaroni  De  Luxe 

H  pound  shell  or  salad  macaroni  pound  of  snappy  cheese 

Yl  pound  of  hamburger  1  small  can  of  mushroom  sauce 

1  onion,  sliced  1  can  of  tomato  soup 

2  beads  of  garlic,  sliced  1  small  bottle  of  stuffed  olives 

Boil  the  macaroni  until  tender,  and  drain.  It  is  not  necessary  to  rinse 
it  in  cold  water.  Meanwhile,  brown  the  onion  and  garlic  in  a  small  quan- 
tity of  hot  fat  in  a  skillet,  and  add  the  hamburger,  stirring  it  around  to 
brown  slightly.  Mix  all  ingredients  together  and  bake  slowly  at  350 
degrees  for  1  hour. — Mrs.  A.  A.,  San  Leandro,  California. 
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Invitation 

WILL  you  share  your 
favorite  best  recipes  of 
all  kinds  with  the  other 
readers  of  Sunset,  through 
the  Kitchen  Cabinet?  This 
recipe  exchange  is  a  regular 
department,  and  $1  is  paid 
for  every  recipe  published. 
Address  the  Kitchen  Cabinet, 
Sunset  Magazine,  1045  San- 
some  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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c~U)hen  the  Leaves  Fall 


OCTOBER:  The 
pungent  odor  ot 
burning  leaves 
evokes  within  our 
mind  pictures  of  the  quiet 
tree-lined  streets  of  a  rural 
community.  So  this  month 
we  have  disregarded  books 
about  cities  and  have  gath- 
ered together  a  few  novels 
that  have  their  locale  near 
Main  Street — Main  Street 
not  in  the  sense  of  Sinclair 
Lewis'  historic  volume  by 
that  name,  nor  in  the  more 
agricultural  sense  of  Edna 
Ferber's  "So  Big,"  Rol- 
vaag's  "Peder  Victorious," 
Ellen  Glasgow's  "Barren 
Ground,"  or  Cornelia  Can- 
non's "Red  Rust."  It  is 
rather  the  middle  ground 
between  Main  Street  proper 
and  the  farm  that  we  are 
reviewing. 

Martha  Ostenso,  whose 
"Wild  Geese"  and  "The 
Mad  Carews"  received  such 
wide  public  acclaim,  is  the 
author  of  still  another  novel, 
"The  Young  May  Moon" 
(Dodd,  Mead,  $2.50).  This, 
her  latest  book,  is  the 
story  of  village  life — and 
Marcia  Gunther.  Marcia, 
a  vividly  alive  girl-wife, 
finds  herself  a  widow  soon 
after  marriage.  Because  she 
had  quarreled  with  her  hus- 
band just  before  he  died, 
and  had  threatened  to  leave 
him  to  go  to  another  man, 
Marcia  holds  herself  re- 
sponsible for  her  husband's  self-in- 
flicted death.  In  an  effort  to  atone, 
she  continues  to  live  with  her  mother- 
in-law,  a  church  woman  in  the  nar- 
rowest and  most  un-Christian  sense  of 
the  word. 

Marcia's  efforts  to  carry  out  her 
penitence  is  the  burden  of  the  story. 
Before  long  she  becomes  a  pitiful  in- 
trovert wandering  through  life  in  a 
maze  of  her  own  conflicting  emotions. 
When  she  can  no  longer  endure  her 
mother-in-law's  petty  nagging,  she 
moves  with  her  young  son  to  an 
isolate  cottage  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
village.  Here  she  faces  the  glances 
and  the  whisperings  of  the  village 
folk.  And  here,  with  a  fortitude  that 
is  admirable,  she  finds  her  way  back 
to  normality. 

Like  Hester  Prynne  in  Hawthorne's 
"'Scarlet  Letter,"  Marcia  bears  her 


A.  Marshall  Harbinson 


A  Review  of  a  group  of  Novels  that 
have  their  locale  near  Ma  in  street 


cross  bravely.  We  cannot  understand 
people  who  do  penitence  for  things 
they  cannot  help  and  in  a  way  that 
works  no  particular  good  to  them- 
selves or  to  anyone  else.  However, 
there  are  such  people,  and  Marcia, 
though  one  of  them,  is  none  the  less 
real. 

Other  principal  characters  in  the 
book  are  equally  well  portrayed. 
Each  has  his  own  conflicts  which, 
interwoven  in  a  skillful  pattern  with 
the  conflicts  of  others,  create  a  book 
that  is  gripping,  interesting  and  well 
worthwhile. 

Glen  Hazard,  a  small  community  in 
the  Tennessee  Hills,  is  the  setting  for 
"Home place,"  a  new  novel  by  Maris- 
tan  Chapman  (Viking,  $2.50).  We 
must  confess  to  never  having  read 
Miss  Chapman's  first  book,  "The 
Happy  Mountain."  But  after  reading 


"Homeplace,"  we  realize 
now  that  we  must  have 
missed  something. 

There  is  a  story  in 
this  novel,  rather  lightly 
and  casually  worked  out. 
Briefly,  it  is  this:  Fayre 
Jones,  a  good  natured  ne'er- 
do-well,  is  enamoured  of  a 
little  spitfire,  Bess  Howard. 
Bess  refuses  to  marry  him 
until  he  can  provide  a  home- 
place.  Fayre  does  nothing 
more  tangible  than  dream 
about  meeting  the  girl's  de- 
mands. Near  the  end  of  the 
book  a  relative  (no  one  had 
suspected  that  he  had  any) 
dies  and  leaves  Fayre  a  par- 
cel of  land  which  he  trades 
for  the  homeplace  he  had 
always  wished  to  own.  So 
much  for  the  story — a  story 
that  at  best  is  secondary  to 
the  people  who  live  it. 

Lest   our   readers  infer 
from  the  above  that  we  do 
not  approve  of  this  book, 
we  want  to  make  haste  to 
advise  them  not  to  miss  it. 
It  is  a  gem.    The  quaint 
simple   language  of  these 
hill-billies  is  enough  in  it- 
self to  carry  the  burden  of 
any  book.  Not  only  do  the 
characters  speak  like  no 
one  we  have  ever  met,  but 
the  author  writes  in  a  man- 
ner that  is,  to  say  the  least, 
individual. 

Here  is  a  specimen:  "Bess 
picked  up  the  bridle  rein 
and  set  forward.  And  they 
came  in  right  time  to  Sam  Ewart's 
latest  homeplace,  and  Bess  drew  up  at 
the  gate  while  Virgil  cried  the  house. 
Since  Sam  and  Aunt  Matt  owned  a 
habit  of  moving  house  every  hand's 
while,  it  would  have  been  no  surprise 
to  find  this  place  barren  and  them- 
selves gone,  even  carrying  Morris  Ott 
and  his  broken  leg  with  them.  But 
now  they  saw  Aunt  Matt  taking  out 
from  the  back  of  the  house  to  the 
pump,  as  if  the  place  was  afire  and  she 
alone  to  quench  it." 

AND  again:  "Back  in  her  own 
place,  Aunt  Matt  stood  at  the 
door  of  the  inner  room.  And  there 
was  only  the  gleam  of  the  smooth 
white  counterpane  where  the  bed  was 
lone  among  the  grayness. 

"  'I  declare,'  Aunt  Matt  said,  'some 
way  ought  to  be  figured  so  a  person's 
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The  human  story 
behind  the  business  wall  map 


William  Wrig ley, J 


Famous  business  man, 
sportsman  and  philanthropist 


YOU  have  often  soon  huge  maps 
hung  in  the  offices,  usually  the 
executive  offices,  of  large  business 
houses. 

"These  maps  no  doubt  have  a 
practical  value.  Even  the  colored 
pins  with  which  they  are  stuck  have 
a  business — strictly  business — 
meaning. 

"They  are  therefore  not  hung  up 
out  of  sentiment.  And  yet  well 
they  might  be! 

"For  it  is  my  belief  that  back  of 
every  such  map  is  a  story  intimate 
to    a    man,    a  story 
significant  of  his  achieve- 
ment,  but   even  more 
significant  of  his  dreams. 

"Long  before  such  a 
map  could  hang  in  such 
an  office,  this  man  must 
have  carried  it  about 
with  him  in  his  mind. 
He  must  have  studied, 
long  and  eagerly,  a 
smaller  edition  of  the 
very  same  map,  perhaps 
one  he  found  in  his  oldest 
child's  geography  book  at  home. 

"There,  years  ago,  he  first  saw  the 
possible  scope  of  his  business.  What 
the  map  before  his  eyes  represented 
was  his  field  of  conquest.  Some  day 
he  might  have  it  all  for  his  market. 
Whether  he  knew  it  or  not,  then 
and  there  was  born  the  vision  upon 
which,  from  that  time  on,  he  built. 

"The  map  which  hangs  in  his  office 
today  is  the  symbol  of  that  vision 
translated  into  actuality. 


"He  has  probably  assigned  its  care 
to  one  of  his  subordinates,  leaving  to 
other  hands  now  the  marking  of  new 
warehouses,  new  factories,  new  job- 
bing-points. 

"Strange  he  should  have  forgotten 
that  the  red-headed  pin  which 
marks  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  is 
the  realization  of  a  dream !" 


Harbor  scene  at  Catalitia 
Island,  the  Pacific  isle  owned 
by  Mr.  Wrigley,  and  an  inter- 
nationally famous  show  place. 

'ither  a  globe  or  an  atlas, 
certainly  maps  in  some 
form,  should  hold  an  im- 
portant place  in  every  private 
library  as  well  as  in  the  office. 
Cultivate  the  excellent  and  stimulating 
habit  of  reading  them.  Study  them  fre- 
quently, and  add  to  your  store  of  world 
knowledge.  Teach  your  children  to  enjoy 
them. 

Rand  MCNalry  Maps,  Globes  and 
Atlases  are  always  scientific,  accurate,  up 
to  date.  Obtainable  at  leading  book- 
sellers' and  stationers',  or  direct. 

The  habit  of  scrupulous  accuracy  down 
to  the  last  detail  required  in  the  making 
of  maps  extends  to  all  Rand  MQNally  & 
Company's  greatly  varied  activities. 


Some  of  Rand  McNally  &  Company's 


Maps 


School  Maps 
Auto  Road  Maps 
Commercial  Maps 
Economic  Maps* 
Aviation  Maps 
Special  Maps  to  Order 

Globes 


Leading  Products 
Atlases 

General  Atlases 
Commercial  Atlases 
Goode  School  Atlas 

Publications 

Text  Books 
Children's  Books 


Child  Life  Magazine 
Banker's  Monthly 
Banker's  Directory 
Banker's  Bulletin 

Railroad, 
Airline  and  Bus  Tickets 
Coupon  Books 
General  Printing 


Wmw  WNalsx  h  Company 

Map  Headquarters 


Dept.  K-34 

536  S.  Clark  Street,  Chicago  125  E.  Sixth  St., 

Retail  Department 
540  S.  Clark  S'reel,  Chicago 


Washington 


San  Francisco 


Los  Angeles 


New  York 
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MODERN  m<*h: 

specitic  carbon 
for  each  ma- 
P^Ce  and  class  of 
Chlflt  makes  your 

Webster's  free 
easier.  *  ^mch 

kini  n  Paper  to  use 
Carbon  *7»V  yCur 

*  r&  S-rgBrana 
^^'Jiter  Ribbons  for 

TyP^fjlbest  for 
neat  copies 
40  years. 

„     eJs  Street.  Boston-** 
335  Congress  o  _ 


*  \axbon  Papers  , 


MINERAL  MACHINES  sold  on  positive 
all  money  back  guarantee  if  you  are  not  well  satisfied 
with  them  after  using  them  (3)  three  days.  When  answering 
this  ad  be  =ure  to  mention  this  magazine. 
T.  D.  ROBINSON      Box  68      ELGIN,  TEXAS 


The  man  who  knows  Oil  uses 

irfrllt  B  c  c  a  u  s  e 

It  is  made  by  the  refiners  of  the 
world's  best  watch  and  chro- 
nometeroil  with  the  same  exacting 
care.  Only  the  best  is  good 
enough  for  fine  guns,  reels  and 
casting  lines.  As  essential  to  their 
well  being  as  the  oil  in  a  watch. 
If  unable  to  obtain  Nyoil  send  to 
us  direct  33c  for  handy  cans. 

WM.  F.  NYE,  Inc. 
OH  refiners  for  over  half  a  century 
Dept  C.  NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS. 


leftments  would  vanish 
away.    Hit's  terriblest 
thing  to  paw  over  things 
that's  no  more  use.   Makes  a  person 
feel  like  a  needle-nose  worthless." 

Such  is  the  stuff  of  which  this  book 
is  made.  There  are  times  when  we 
bristled  a  little  at  what  we  considered 
the  over-doing  of  a  good  thing.  But 
still  and  all  we  closed  "Homeplace" 
with  a  feeling  that  we  had  been  privi- 
leged to  meet  a  genuine  group  of  indi- 
viduals whose  problems  and  sorrows 
and  joys  were  our  own  particular  con- 
cern. That  there  are  in  the  United 
States  today  such  unsophisticated 
folk  is  an  old  story,  but  somehow  we 
never  took  much  stock  in  it  until  we 
started  to  read  this  book. 

Miss  Chapman  was  born  on  the 
edge  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains 
and  still  keeps  a  house  there.  She  has 
caught  the  spirit  of  her  characters  and 
has  evoked  from  these  a  novel  that, 
for  all  its  slight  plot,  has  the  power  to 
lift  the  reader  out  of  himself  and  into 
a  world  peopled  by  quaint  folk  whose 
language  and  philosophy  are  quainter 
still. 

The  author  of  "Backfire,"  Lola 
Jean  Simpson,  again  has  selected  a 
village  in  Northern  California  for  the 
background  of  her  latest  novel, 
"Treadmill"  (Macmillan,  $2.00). 
The  book  is  even  in  tone.  Dramatic 
situations  there  are,  to  be  sure,  but 
they  are  situations  lacking  in  dra- 
matic tenseness.  The  principal  char- 
acter in  the  book,  Leslie  Burleson,  is 
well  enough  defined  in  words,  but  as 
far  as  we  are  concerned,  she  is  not  a 
live,  vibrant,  character-person. 

"Treadmill"  is  about  one  Leslie 
Burleson,  a  young  woman  who  re- 
turns to  her  home  town  to  take  her 
first  teaching  job.  She  is  a  serious 
person,  full  of  ideas  about  improving 
the  world  in  general  and  the  teaching- 
profession  in  particular.  While  a 
pupil  at  the  University  of  California, 
Leslie  had  studied  under  a  tweedy, 
scowling  young  professor,  David 
Havener,  who  (wouldn't  you  guess 
it?)  turns  up  in  Oakley ville,  on  a  tour 
of  inspection. 

An  intermittent  romance  follows 
between  Leslie  and  David.  In  Oak- 
leyville,  too,  is  a  young  girl  also  a 
teacher,  and  Leslie's  best  friend.  This 
girl,  Gale  Winter,  is  a  caution.  She 


Book  Reviews 


doesn't  care  a  whoop 
about  anything  and  as 
a  result  finds  herself 
out  of  a  job.  David  appears  to  be  in 
love  with  Gale.  In  view  of  the  frank 
and  open  friendship  between  Leslie  and 
David  and  between  Leslie  and  Gale, 
it  is  hard  to  understand  why  Leslie 
was  kept  in  the  dark  as  to  the  real 
reason  for  David's  attentions  to  Gale. 

In  the  meantime  Gale  is  having  an 
affair  with  a  married  man.  Leslie  does 
her  best  to  straighten  out  the  tangle. 
The  book  ends  (did  you  think  we 
were  going  to  tell  you  "how  it  comes 
out?") with  an  indictment  of  small 
town  boards  of  education  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Oakleyville  board 
hiring  a  good  football  coach.  It  is 
obvious  that  Miss  Simpson  has  de- 
cided views  about  such  goings  on. 

We  do  wish  in  her  next  book  that 
this  talented  author  would  turn  her 
literary  ability  loose  on  a  novel  for 
its  own  sake.  We  hope  it  will  not  be 
necessary  for  her  publishers  to  say  on 
the  jacket  flap  that  her  object  is  not 
to  strike  at  any  particular  town  or  to 
cast  reflections  on  any  specific  board 
of  education,  or  "The  author  in  the 
merciless  white  light  of  her  own  ex- 
periences has  shown,  without  fear  or 
favor,  what  our  present  standardized 
educational  systems  can  do  to  a 
teacher."  There  are  enough  cru- 
saders in  the  world  now,  goodness 
knows,  and  too  few  good  novelists. 
Writing  with  a  pen  in  one  hand  and  a 
sword  in  the  other  is  all  very  well,  but 
we  should  like  to  have  Miss  Simpson 
drop  the  sword. 

About  the  next  novel  we  want  to 
tell  you  that  it  does  not  concern  a  vil- 
lage in  California  as  much  as  it  does  a 
house  near  a  village.  The  story  also 
jumps  a  time  or  two  to  San  Francisco 
and  even  as  far  as  New  York,  but  for 
the  most  part  it  stays  pretty  close  to 
home  and  also  close  to  nature. 

There  is  an  English  country-place 
atmosphere,  a  gratifying  sense  of 
completeness,  about  the  home  in 
"Storm  House"  by  Kathleen  Norris 
(Doubleday,  Doran,  $2.00).  Life  in 
Storm  House  is  comfortable,  simple 
and  sane.  As  a  living  unit  the  place 
reminds  us  something  of  Patterne 
Hall  in  Meredith's  "Egoist."  By  that 
we  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  these 
two  books  or  the  authors'  writings  or 
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the  houses  are  anything  alike.  They 
are  not.  The  parallel  lies  in  the  fact 
that  both  places  offer  their  owners  a 
satisfactory  existence. 

In  "Storm  House"  the  characters 
take  charge  of  the  hook.  So  subtle  is 
the  author's  skill  that  never  once  did 
we  think  of  Kathleen  Norris  as  the 
motivating  force  behind  her  people. 
And  that,  it  seems  to  us,  is  one  of  the 
true  tests  of  a  good  novel.  We  like 
characters  that  have  a  way  of  stealing 
the  author's  thunder.  We  like  a  story 
that  charms  us  into  believing  that  we 
are  actually  experiencing  their  drama 
rather  than  reading  about  it. 

The  story  concerns  an  author  who 
lives  on  a  farm  of  sorts,  his  women 
and  his  friends.  The  reader  senses 
drama  at  the  very  beginning  when,  as 
the  book  is  opened,  he  discovers  a 
voung  governess,  a  gifted  and  hand- 
some author  and  his  invalided  and 
middle  aged  wife. 

Although  everything  is  serene,  it  is 
the  calm  that  precedes  the  storm.  In 
the  beginning,  also,  a  beautiful  and 
sophisticated  blonde  arrives,  and  with 
her,  her  philandering  husband  who 
starts  the  mischief,  but  it  is  his  wife 
who  is  destined  to  play  havoc  in  the 
author's  menage.  The  extent  of  the 
havoc  results  in  situations  so  intense 
and  so  real  that  for  the  first  time  in  a 
long  while  we  wanted,  while  reading, 
nothing  so  much  as  to  be  allowed  to 
finish  the  book  without  interruption. 

Mrs.  Norris  has  again  lived  up  to 
her  reputation  of  giving  her  public 
the  kind  of  book  she  very  well  knows 
they  want.  And  this  reviewer  who 
has  never  numbered  himself  among 
her  devotees  unhesitatingly  admits 
that  he  enjoyed  "Storm  House." 

Editor's  Note — Children's  Book 
Week  falls  in  November  and  so  for 
next  month  Mr.  Harbinson  has  col- 
lected a  group  of  children's  books 
which  he  is  going  to  tell  you  about. 
His  thesis  will  be  that  although  chil- 
dren's books  are  printed  for  children, 
the  normal  grown-up  secretly  enjoys 
them  almost  as  much  as  do  the  young- 
sters. Whether  you  have  a  little-one 
or  two  about  the  house  or  not  you  will 
not  want  to  miss  reading  what  Sun- 
set's reviewer  has  to  say  about  the 
latest  juvenile  books. 


to  screw  wooden  door 
stops  in  your  table 
legs  if  you   wish  to 
make  the  table 
higher. 


N  o  time  for  YALE 

took  college  home 


' 'Fifteen  Minutes  a  Day  is  indeed  a  valuable 
adjunct  to  The  Harvard  Classics  and  I  con- 
stantly consult  it  with  profit  and  delight.  Here 
is  a  college  education  within  the  reach  of 
everyone — knowledge  stripped  of  its  dull  com- 
ponents and  presented  with  attractive  succinct- 
ness. The  Reading  Guide  may  he  opened  at 
random,  a  subject  heading  selected  by  chance, 
and  an  enchanting  quarter  0/  an  hour  is  the 
reader's  who  will  add  to  his  education  and 
pleasure. 

A  cynic  oj  my  acquaintance,  consulted  by  a 
young  lady  in  love  with  an  impecunious  youth, 
advised  her  as  follows:  'With  love  I  have  no 
quarrel,  but  I  doubt  if  poverty  is  soluble  in  love. 
My  dear  girl,  it  is  just  as  easy  to  fall  in  love 
with  a  rich  man  as  it  is  with  a  poor  one.' 
"The  application  here  is  obvious.  'It  is  just  as 
easy  to  read  good  books  as  it  is  to  read 
rubbish.'  " 

—H.  C.  WITWER. 


^says  H.  C.  Witwer 

H.  C.  WITWER,  popular  short  story  writer,  confessed  that  he  had  ac- 
quired a  college  education  without  going  to  any  college.  In  response  to  a  query 
concerning  the  classical  literary 


flavor  of  the  opening  paragraphs  and  titles  of 
his  current  stories  in  Collier's  and  in  Cosmo- 
politan Magazine,  Witwer  produced  a  letter 
he  had  just  written  to  a  friend  in  New  York. 

"I  most  assuredly  have  a  Five-Foot  Shelf," 
he  wrote,  "and  if  you  don't  think  I  use  it 
constantly  for  inspiration,  reference,  and 
mental  calisthenics,  you  should  see  the  well- 
thumbed  pages. 

"There  is  no  excuse  for  anyone 
missing  a  college  education  when 
these  books  are  available." 

In  response  to  further  inquiries,  Witwer 
said  that  he  has  been  successively  a  newsboy, 
soda  jerk,  circus  publicity  writer,  sports 
editor,  and  short  story  writer.  "I  have  never 
had  time  to  be  an  inmate  of  dear  old  Yale," 
he  added,  "but  a  constant  inmate  of  my  home 
has  been 

DR.  ELIOT'S 
FIVE-FOOT  SHELF 

(The  Harvard  Classics) 
MAIL  THE  COUPON  NOW  r 


Since  1875,  P-  F-  Collier  & 
Son  Company  has  pub- 
lished good  books,  and 
furthers  the  cause  of  good 
reading  by  offering  you  the 
plan  which  enables  you  to 
pay  for  the  books  while  you 
are  enjoying  them. 

You  owe  it  to  yourself 
to  act  promptly 


To  H.  C.  Witwer,  one  of  the  most  popular 
and  admired  of  modern  writers,  as  to  so 
many  other  successful  men  and  women,  this 
great  library  has  been  a  liberal  education  and 
a  tool  of  success. 

Every  ambitious  young  man  and  woman 
ought  to  know  something  about  this  famous 
and  useful  collection  of  the  world's  greatest 
books — books  that  will  be  as  useful  to  you  if 
you  are  a  lawyer,  salesman,  minister,  execu- 
tive, engineer  or  banker  as  they  have  been  to 
H.  C.  Witwer  and  so  many  other  writers. 
SEND  FOR  FAMOUS  FREE  BOOK 
Let  us  send  you  the  free  book  called  "Fif- 
teen Minutes  a  Day,"  which  tells  how  Dr. 
Eliot  put  into  the  Five-Foot  Shelf  "the  essen- 
tials of  a  liberal  education,"  and  how  he  so 
arranged  it  with  notes  and  reading  courses 
that  even  fifteen  minutes  a  day  are  enough  to 
give  you  the  knowledge  of  literature  and  life, 
the  culture  and  the  thinking  capacity  which 
every  university  strives  to  give. 

Every  reader  of  this  page  is  invited  to  have 
a  free  copy  of  the  readable  and  stimulating 
little  book.  Write  your  name  and  address 
below  and  mail  the  coupon;  your  book  will 
come  by  return  mail. 


P.  F.  Collier  &  Son  Company 
250  Park  Ave.,  New  York  City 

By  mail,  free,  send  me  the  booklet  that 
tells  all  about  the  most  famous  library  in 
the  world.  Dr  Eliot's  Five-Foot  Shelf  of 
Books  (The  Harvard  Classics),  and  con- 
tains the  plan  of  reading  recommended 
by  Dr.  Eliot.  Also  ph  ase  advise  how  I  may 
procure  the  hooks  by  small  monthly  pay- 
ments, mm 

Mr. 

Name  Mrs. 

Miss 
Address .... 
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TIPS 


IN  October  and  November  is  the 
best  time  to  plant  sweet  peas  in 
California.  Sunny  protected  spot 
is  preferable.  The  soil  should  be 
enriched  with  well-rotted  manure  and 
a  small  amount  of  flowers  of  sulfur 
added — about  a  teaspoonful  to  a 
square  foot.  Irrigation  should  follow 
and  continue  until  the  winter  rains 
supply  the  necessary  moisture.  In 
many  localities  it  is  necessary  to  pro- 
vide some  kind  of  protection  from  the 
birds,  which  too  frequently  nip  off  the 
young  leaves  as  soon  as  they  appear. 
A  piece  of  wire  netting,  one  inch  mesh, 
is  very  satisfactory  for  this  purpose 
and  will  also  serve  later  as  a  trellis  for 
the  plants.  By  following  these  direc- 
tions flowers  of  large  size  and  with 
long  stems  are  produced  in  early  June 
and  continue,  if  rigorously  picked, 
until  the  first  of  August.  Sulfuring 
will  aid  in  controlling  the  mildew 
which  often  attacks  the  plants  along 
the  coast  and  which  usually  appears 
after  the  plants  are  on  the  decline.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  emphasize  the 
importance  of  buying  seed  of  only  the 
best  varieties.  Seed  saved  from  the 
garden  are  sure  to  be  mixed  and  there- 
fore it  is  only  by  securing  pure  strains 
every  year  that  one  can  hope  to  have 
the  finest  flowers  of  pure  colors.  The 
results  thus  obtained  are  indeed  grati- 
fying. 

•fr       +  + 

If  rose  bushes  are  cut  back  follow- 
ing blooming,  new  growth  will  soon 
appear  and  thus  result  in  another 
blossoming  period.  In  this  way  roses 
in  California  may  be  caused  to  bloom 
three  or  four  times  a  year.  These  sum- 
mer prunings  should  be  light  and 
never  as  severe  as  the  rigid  winter 
prunings  which  are  necessary  to  in- 
sure fine  flowers. 

4*        4"  4* 

In  building  a  rock  garden  it  is  advis- 
able to  put  one-half  inch  fine  mesh  gal- 
vanized wire  beneath  ana  behind  the 
rocks  to  prevent  the  moles  shoving  up 
the  plants  between  the  rocks.  Some 
gardens  are  nearly  destroyed  by  the 
persistency  with  which  these  pests 
continue  to  heave  up  choice  plants 
and  never  allow  them  to  become 
firmlv  established  in  the  soil. 


Contributed  by 
Western  Gardeners 


*Qly  Lesson 


u 

SELECT  well  drained,  semi-acid, 
friable  location;  and  full  sun, 
partial  shade  and  full  shade  accord- 
ing to  species  handled. 

A  good  rule  to  remember  in  plant- 
ing lilies:  Twice  the  amount  of  soil 
on  top  of  the  bulb,  as  the  height  of 
the  bulb.  Candidum  and  Testaceum 
excepted — use  half  this  amount. 

I  do  not  use  fertilizer  of  any  kind. 
95%  of  lily  troubles  are  traced  to 
fertilizer. 

Do  not  coddle,  remember  they 
are  still  wildings. 

Do  not  cultivate;  the  surface 
roots  are  liable  to  injury;  use  ground 
cover,  either  vegetative  or  peat 
moss. 

Excessive  cold  rains  and  damp- 
ness cause  blight  and  loss  of  foliage; 
when  this  condition  appears,  spray 
with  Bordeau  mixture  (Blue  stone 
and  dehydrated  lime,  not  lime  sul- 
phur mixture);  use  one  pound  to  10 
gallons  of  water,  add  handful  soap 
flakes  dissolved. 

Use  water  freely  during  dry  season 
until  buds  open,  then  quit. 

Do  not  choke  or  crowd,  give  them 
breathing  room.  Study  the  species 
and  varieties  and  their  require- 
ments. Don't  try  to  feed  the  eagle 
with  chicken  feed. 

Give  them  time  to  become  estab- 
lished; they  will  do  better  the  second 
season.  Do  not  disturb  for  several 
years. 

Allow  foliage  to  ripen  thoroughly 
before  cutting  down  plant.  Do  not 
pull  out  the  stems,  cut  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground  and  plug  the 
hole  in  the  stem. 

William  A.  Aird. 


Never  pull  or  attempt  to  break 
flowers  from  the  plant.  Always  use  a' 
pair  of  pruning  shears,  scissors  or  a 
sharp  knife  to  avoid  mutilating  the 
bush. 

Iris  seeds  are  gathered  as  soon  as 
the  seed  pods  crack  open  at  the  ends. 
The  pods  are  removed  entire  and 
placed  in  paper  bags  in  the  sun  to  dry. 
The  seeds  may  be  planted  in  the  open 
ground  or  in  beds,  boxes  or  pots  dur- 
ing the  fall  from  September  1st  to 
December  1st. 

It  pompom  chrysanthemums  are  cut 
to  the  ground  in  June,  the  new 
growth  will  be  sufficiently  strong  to 
carry  the  flowers  well.  It  delays 
blooming  somewhat  and  is  suggested 
only  as  a  garden  practice  rather  than 
for  commercial  growers. 

•{••{•  4" 

Hundreds  of  tenderfeet,  coming  in 
from  the  East,  are  fascinated  by  the 
beautiful  prickly  pear  fruit  that  they 
see  growing  on  the  desert.  They,  of 
course,  will  wish  to  make  some  jelly 
from  this  delicious  looking  fruit. 

As  you  know,  there  are  thousands 
of  fine  stickers,  or  spines,  all  over  the 
prickly  pear.  Now  the  point  I  wish  to 
get  across  is  not  how  to  make  the 
jelly,  but  how  to  get  rid  of  these  an- 
noying stickers.  It  is  easy.  Just  take 
a  small  paint  brush  and  brush  them 
off"  before  the  fruit  is  gathered.  With 
a  few  strokes,  you  can  make  them  as 
spineless  as  a  plum. 

■i"       +  4" 

Top  delphiniums  as  soon  as  they 
are  finished  blooming  and  a  second 
crop  of  flowers  will  soon  follow.  This 
practice  does  not  appear  to  overtax 
the  plants.  In  fact  it  seems  to  stimu- 
late them  and  to  be  distinctly  bene- 
ficial. 

+        -1-  4* 

Columbines  are  commonly  subject  to 
the  attacks  of  mealybugs  which  gather 
about  the  crown  of  the  plants  in  un- 
told numbers  during  the  dry  period. 
If  your  plants  are  so  infested  they 
should  either  be  thoroughly  sprayed 
with  a  "summer  oil"  spray  or  kept 
green  and  growing  by  frequent  appli- 
cations of  water  during  this  period. 
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ex-ion 


Appeal 


STERLING  trails  of  character 
'ill  engender  a  continuation 
ol  true  admiration,  out  it  often 
requires  the  magic  art  or 
t Tie  beautician  to  lirst 
arrest  that  admiration. 


Colleen  AAoore  Face  Powdet 
White     Flesh  Brunette 

75c 


C  olleen  A/|oore  Face 
Powder,  a  pure,  caressing, 
seductively  fragrant  com= 
plexion  aid  was  created  to  mafce  madame  and 
mademoiselle  more  admirable  —  more  attractive. 
— It  is  soothing  to  tine  most  delicate  sldn. 

Send  75c  for  the  Powder,  and  10c  for  packing  to  any 
drug  store, /VgcntforThe  Owl  Drug  Co.  products. 

ere  s  an  'Owl'  agent  near  you  displaying 
this  sign  on  his  window.  /\ll  stores  of  The 
OwlDrugCo.-NewVorkS  an  Francisco. 
Chicago — stocL  the  complete  line  o  ecu 

core  beauty  aids — -The  Toiletries  of  youth. 


FOB.  THE 

PRODUCTS  i 


Other  Colleen  / 

Beauty  /\tds  /\re : 

Lip  sticky  Rouse,-  Compact,  Beauty 
Cr  earn/  Astringent,  Perfume,  Toilet 
Water,  Talcum,  Liquid  A/ail  Polish 
and  Remover,  Bath  Crystals, 
Vanishing  Cream,  and 
Body  Powder. 


$10.00  tor  a  M  a  me 

Colleen  Aloore  Beauty  Aids  to  the  value  ol  $10. OO  will  he  sent 
prepaid  to  the  person  submitting  best  name  /or  aSove  picture. 


Suggested  name  for  picture 


My  name  and  adilr:-.* 

ALail  your  suggested  name  to  The  (Dwl  Drug  Co.,  San  Francisco 

Dept.  611.  TB.  Expiration  date,  November  30,  1929 
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<tAbout 

Artichokes 


(~)NE  can  almost  always  learn 
something  about  the  best  ways 
of  handling  a  fruit  or  vegetable  by 
talking  with  the  grocer  or  market- 
man.  "Be  careful  to  pick  out  arti- 
chokes that  are  not  too  far  open," 
one  told  us  recently.  "Around 
Christmas  time  you  will  get  great 
big  heads  that  are  tightly  closed. 
They  are  fine,  but  in  summer  or  fall 
you  must  hunt  for  those  that  are 
not  widely  spread."  Another  grocer 
instructed  us  to  leave  about  an  inch 
of  stem  on  the  artichoke  while  boil- 
ing it,  to  keep  the  flavor  sealed 
inside. 


1V/IETHODS  of  cooking  vary 
widely,  judging  by  the  con- 
flicting directions  given  in  the  con- 
test letters.  All  seem  agreed,  how- 
ever, that  rubbing  cut  surfaces  with 
a  slice  of  lemon  will  prevent  black- 
ening— and  it  does,  too.  We  can 
vouch  for  that.  Some  prefer  the 
elusive  flavor  of  the  artichoke 
cooked  in  plain  salted  water;  others 
recommend  the  addition  of  small 
quantities  of  onion  or  garlic,  lemon 
or  vinegar,  oil,  or  a  combination  of 
any  of  these  to  the  water  in  which  it 
is  boiled. 

It  is  well  to  allow  30  to  60  minutes 
for  cooking,  depending  on  the  age 
and  tenderness  of  the  vegetable. 
Test  by  pulling  out  a  leaf;  when  it 
comes  easily  the  artichoke  is  done. 
Use  stout  scissors  for  clipping  ends 
of  leaves,  and  a  spoon  or  French 
vegetable  knife  for  removing  the 
fuzzy  "choke"  in  the  center  when 
that  is  desired,  as  for  stuffing.  This 
may  be  done  after  1 5  minutes  par- 
boiling, or  after  cooking  is  finished. 

SAUCES  FOR  ARTICHOKES 

Drawn  butter  sauce — melted  butter 
served  in  individual  dishes. 

Melted  butter  mixed  with  chili 
sauce—  mix  2  tablespoonfuls  of  but- 
ter with  '/2  cupful  of  chili  sauce,  and 
heat  together. 

French  melted  butter — Beat  the 
yolk  of  1  egg,  and  over  it  pour  Yi 
cupful  of  boiling  hot  melted  butter, 
stirring  briskly.  Hold  it  over  the  fire 
for  an  instant  but  do  not  let  it  boil 
or  it  will  curdle.  Add  a  little  lemon 
juice  or  vinegar  and  serve  immedi- 
ately with  the  hot  artichoke. 

Hollandaise  sauce. 

Bearnaise  sauce. 

French  dressing  or  mayonnaise 
with  cold  artichokes. 

—  The  Editors. 


The  Prize 
Artichoke  Recipes 


EVERY  month  in  SUNSET  magazine  you  will 
find  a  contest  on  the  use  of  some  western  fruit, 
vegetable  or  fish.  In  August  we  announced  the  arti- 
choke recipe  contest  and  out  of  the  hundreds  of  good 
recipes  submitted  we  selected  these  four  as  the  best. 
Watch  The  Kitchen  Cabinet  for  contest  announce- 
ments. 


Artichoke  Surprise 

4  medium  artichokes  1  cupful  of  cracker  crumbs 

8  oysters  3  tablespoonfuls  of  butter 

Salt  and  pepper 

Tie  artichokes  with  string  and  boil  until  tender.  Remove  all  the 
white,  tender  part  and  the  heart,  taking  care  not  to  break  the  outside  or 
case.  With  scissors  cut  up  the  white  leaves  and  heart,  and  the  oysters. 
Mix  together  and  add  the  other  ingredients,  seasoning  to  taste.  Fill  the 
artichoke  cases,  tying  a  string  around  them  after  they  are  filled  to  keep 
their  shape.  Put  into  a  baking  pan  with  a  very  little  water,  cover  and 
bake  30  minutes  very  slowly  (300  degrees).  Pour  a  little  melted  butter 
over  the  top  when  serving  them.  These  are  splendid  for  bridge  luncheons 
or  as  an  entree  at  dinner.  Four  servings. — Anne  Stephens,  Hollywood, 
California.  (First  Prize,  S5  award.) 

Fried  Artichoke  Hearts 

Drain  the  desired  quantity  of  cooked  or  canned  artichoke  hearts.  Make 
a  batter  as  follows: 

1  cupful  of  flour  %  cupful  of  milk 
Yl  teaspoonful  of  salt                            2  tablespoonfuls  of  melted  butter 

1  egg  white,  stiffly  beaten 

Sift  flour  and  salt,  add  milk  and  butter  and  beat  smooth.  Fold  in 
beaten  egg  white  just  before  using.  Dip  artichoke  hearts  in  the  batter 
and  fry  in  deep  fat  (390  degrees). — Mrs.  William  E.  Bradford,  Astoria, 
Oregon.  ($1  award.) 

Molded  Artichoke  Salad 

6  or  8  artichokes,  cooked  tender  Yi  cupful  of  lemon  juice 

2  tablespoonfuls  of  gelatine  Salt  and  paprika 
Yi  cupful  of  cold  water  1  cupful  of  whipped  cream 
Yi  cupful  of  boiling  water  1  cupful  of  mayonnaise 

Remove  the  leaves  from  the  cooked  artichokes  and  scrape  the  tender 
part  from  each  leaf  with  a  spoon.  Soften  the  gelatine  in  the  cold  water, 
then  dissolve  in  the  boiling  water,  and  add  seasonings.  Cool,  then  com- 
bine with  the  whipped  cream  and  mayonnaise  which  have  been  mixed, 
and  add  the  artichoke  scrapings.  Place  an  artichoke  heart  in  the  bottom 
of  each  cup  or  mold,  pour  the  gelatine  mixture  over,  and  chill  in  the 
refrigerator.  Serve  garnished  with  a  little  mayonnaise. —  Mrs.  Ed 
Tinger,  Culver  City,  California.  ($1  award.) 

Stuffed  Artichokes 

4  artichokes,  cooked  tender  4  tablespoonfuls  of  butter 

Yi  cupful  of  cracker  crumbs  Yi  teaspoonful  of  salt 

1  onion,  chopped  2  tablespoonfuls  of  American 

cheese,  grated. 

Cut  the  cooked  artichokes  in  half  lengthwise  and  remove  the  chokes. 
Mix  the  other  ingredients  together,  adding  a  tiny  amount  of  water  if 
needed  to  bind  the  mixture.  Fill  the  cavities  of  the  artichokes  with  the 
dressing,  put  into  a  baking  dish,  and  bake  in  a  hot  oven  (400  degrees) 
until  the  tops  are  nicely  browned. — Mrs.  Ford  Barger,  San  Leandro, 
California.    (£1  award.) 

Crab  Cocktail  Supreme 

Y\  cupful  of  tomato  catsup  H  cupful  of  whipped  cream 

J  2  cupful  of  well-seasoned  mayon-  Yi  cupful  of  shredded  crabmeat 

naise  H  cupful  of  hearts  of  artichokes,  diced 

Mix  lightly,  put  into  cocktail  glasses  and  top  with  half  a  sweet  pickle 
or  a  stuffed  olive.  Makes  4  servings. — Mrs.  H.  Haynes,  Berkeley,  Cali- 
fornia. (SI  award.) 
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Sri 


Tune  In! 

The  new  Sunset  is  on 
the  air  every  Tuesday 
morning  at  10.30.  over 
six  National  Broadcast- 
ing Company  stations. 
Tune  in  for  interesting 
programs  and  to  hear 
important  announce- 
ments about  the  new- 
Sunset. 

KI'O — San  Francisco 
KGO — Oakland 
KFI — Los  Angeles 
KGVt — Portland 
KOMO—  Seattle 
KHQ — Spokane 


Time  and  time  again  we  receive  letters  like  the  above. 
Beyond  any  doubt  the  New  SUNSET  is  exactly 

what  a  number  of  your  own  friends  and  neighbors  have 
long  wanted.    Show  them  your  latest  copy.  The 
Coupon  below  is  a  handy  way  to  subscribe. 

If  you  will  permit  us,  we  will  send  you  your  choice 
of  some  attractive  Household  Articles  for 
forwarding  two  or  more  SUNSET  sub- 
scriptions. A  fully  illustrated  cir- 
cular explaining  this  offer 
is  yours  for  the  asking. 
WRITE  TODAY 


Address  SUNSET  MAGAZINE 
1045  Sansome  Street 
San  Francisco,  California 

'  page, 

I'k-ase  send  the  New  SUNSET  to  the  names  listed: 


[Just  attach  money  to  coupon  or,  if  you  |j 
prefer,  bill  will  be  mailed   to  you  later. 
Write  additional  names  on  margin  of  pageJLI 


Name   A  ▲  Name. 

3  years.  $2 

Street  and  Number  

1  year.  $1 

City  and  State   ▼  Y  City  and  State. 


Street  and  Number. 


6o 
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Process 
Packed 
in  Tins 


%bi  original 

Creation! 

IMITATED?  Widely!  But  the  imitations 
are  only  imitations.  An  artist  whose 
forte  is  confections,  created  Almond 
Roca — and  the  creation  is  still  his.  It  is 
neither  cream  candy,  hard  candy  nor 
chocolate.  It  is  as  individualistic  as  the 
Charmed  Land  from  whence  it  comes 

—  and  as  thoroughly  captivating.  We  invite 
you  to  make  its  acquaintance  with  this  under- 
standing: If  you  know  another  confection  its 
equal  we  will  return  your  money.*  *  *  Should 
you  not  readily  locate  an  Almond  Roca  dealer 
address  us  direct,  including  a  dollar  and  a 
half  for  a  prepaid  package.  Also  include  your 
dealer's  name  that  we  might  offer  him  our 
Almond  Roca  proposition.*  ""Browne?" Haley, 
Confectioners  to  the  Elect,  Tacoma, Washington. 

Brown  &  Haley's 

Almond 


oAmerica's  Finest  Confection 


"A  Cool  Coo\  and  a  Hot  Meal' 
COOK  CHEAPER 
COOK  EASIER 
COOK  BETTER 

in  an 
ECONOMY 
ELECTRIC 

THEROM  STOVE 

It  will  add 
HOURS  of  FREEDOM 
to  your  day 

Works  from  any  Ligh 
socket.  No  special 
wiring 

Cooks  Meat  and  Vege- 
tables for  seven  persons 
at  a  cost  of  2c  or  less. 
Turns  off  current  when  food  reaches  boiling 
point  and  finishes  cooking  on  stored  heat. 

NO  DIAL  OR  CLOCK  TO  SET 
Write  for  nearest  dealer's  name  or  SPECIAL 
INTRODUCTORY  OFFER 

Distributors  Wanted 

BURT  FACTORIES 

153  13th  St.,  Oakland,  California 


r 


Ginger  Bread 

iri  th  ivhippedcream 
baked  in  the  new  ' 
modern  form  5 
makes  a   deli-  \ 
ciously  appetizing 
dessert. 


ITIARY  ANN  SHELL  PANS 

Patent  No.  13S8364 
offer  many  opportuni- 
ties to  serve  differently. 
Department  and  hard- 
ware stores  carry  them. 
Many  sizes,  round  anil 
square.  Vi  ritefor  recipes. 
Edward  Kalzinger  Com- 
pany, 1949  N.  Cicero 
Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


Decorative 
Moore 
Pu$h"Pins# 


10 


Will  beautify  any  room 

3  sizes      6  colors 
c.  a  block 


All  Dealers 


Every  Day  is 

Fish  Day 

{Continued  fro?n  page  jp) 


When  one  meets  the  abalone  on 
one's  plate,  crusted  delicately  with 
browned  batter,  garnished  by  tartar 
sauce,  one  never  suspects  his  ability 
to  defend  himself.  But  before  that, 
the  muscular  meat  has  been  taken 
from  the  shell,  cut  in  thick  slices, 
made  tender  by  pounding  as  tough 
steak  would  be  treated,  and  then  fried 
much  as  I  have  described  the  frying 
of  clams.  Abalone,  never  very  plenti- 
ful, and  now  rigidly  protected  by  law, 
will  probably  not  become  a  variety  of 
sea  food  found  in  commercial  markets, 
but  the  visitor  to  the  California  coast 
cities  owes  himself  a  luncheon  at  one 
of  the  sea  food  restaurants  where,  in  a 
room  hung  with  rope  ladders  and 
lighted  by  ship's  lanterns,  a  waiter 
clad  in  sailor's  garb  may  bring  an 
abalone  steak. 

Sand  dabs,  too,  one  meets  only  in 
western  fish  markets.  About  the  size 
of  one's  hand,  flat  as  a  flounder  is  flat, 
they  may  be  browned  quickly,  and 
will  lend  their  delicate  flavor  and 
easily  boned  white  meat  to  a  delicious 
dinner. 

Shad,  highly  prized  in  some  eastern 
markets,  and  correspondingly  highly 
priced,  hold  the  rank  of  poor  relation 
on  this  coast.  The  fish  are  the  same, 
but  because  of  their  exceeding  boni- 
ness  they  are  apt  to  be  passed  by  in 
favor  of  one  of  the  dozens  of  fish  more 
easily  boned. 

The  tuna,  or  chicken  of  the  sea,  is 
occasionally  found  fresh  in  fish  mar- 
kets, but  is  generally  known,  east  and 
west  alike,  as  a  fish  to  be  taken  from 
cans,  and  to  become  the  chief  in- 
gredient of  many  a  delicious  sand- 
wich, succulent  salad  or  savory  hot 
dish.  A  jellied  tuna  mold,  the  happy 
choice  as  main  dish  at  such  occasions 
as  bridge  luncheons,  and  deviled 
tuna  are  both  exceedingly  popular. 

Deviled  Tuna 

1  cupful  of  rich  milk  or  thin  cream 

2  tablespoonfuls  of  flour 

3  tablespoonfuls  of  butter 

2  cupfuls  of  flaked,  cooked  tuna 
1  teaspoonful  of  mustard 
1  teaspoonful  of  salt 
Dash  of  nutmeg 

x/2  tablespoonful  of  chopped  parsley 
}/2  tablespoonful  of  lemon  juice 
\l/2  cupfuls  of  soft  bread  crumbs 

Heat  the  milk  in  a  small  saucepan, 
and  thicken  with  the  flour  that  has 
been  rubbed  with  the  butter,  then  add 
the  seasonings  and  tuna.   Mix  well. 


Put  into  individual  scallop  shells  or 
ramekins  and  top  with  bread  crumbs. 
Dot  with  additional  butter,  dust 
liberally  with  paprika  and  brown  in  a 
quick  oven  (450  degrees).  Serves  six. 

Jellied  Tuna  Salad 

1  V£  tablespoonfuls  of  granulated 
gelatine 
cupful  of  cold  water 

1  cupful  of  flaked  tuna 

cupful  of  chopped  celery 

3  tablespoonfuls  of  finely  chopped 
green  pepper 

2  tablespoonfuls  of  chopped  green 

olives 

%  cupful  of  boiled  salad  dressing  (hot) 

teaspoonful  of  salt 
x/±  teaspoonful  of  paprika 
2  teaspoonfuls  of  vinegar 
Few  grains  of  cayenne 

Soak  the  gelatine  in  the  cold  water 
for  5  minutes,  and  add  to  the  hot  salad 
dressing.  Stir  until  the  gelatine  is  dis- 
solved, then  cool.  Add  the  flaked 
fish,  celery,  pepper,  olives  and  season- 
ings. Turn  into  a  fish  mold  and  chill. 
Unmold  on  a  bed  of  curly  lettuce 
leaves,  and  garnish  with  stuffed 
olives,  red  and  green  sweet  pepper 
rings,  celery  tips  and  sweet  pickles. 
Six  servings. 

Bridge  luncheon  hostesses  will  also 
find  a  stuffed  tomato  crab  salad  a  de- 
lightful main  dish,  to  be  accompanied 
by  hot  bread  of  some  sort,  and  a  cup 
of  coffee. 

Tomato  Crab  Salad 

4  large  tomatoes 

}/2  cupful  of  crab  meat 

cupful  of  diced  celery 
Yi  cupful  of  diced  cucumber 
%/i  cupful  of  mayonnaise 
1  green  pepper 

Remove  the  skins  and  cut  a  slice 
from  the  stem  end  of  each  tomato. 
With  a  curved  knife  hollow  out  the 
inside  to  form  a  shell.  Dice  the  to- 
mato pulp  with  the  celery,  cucumber, 
and  what  remains  of  the  green  pepper 
after  four  quarter-inch  rings  have 
been  cut  from  the  center  section.  Mix 
the  diced  vegetables  with  the  crab 
meat  and  halt  a  cupful  of  the  mayon- 
naise. More  salt  and  pepper  may  be 
needed,  depending  on  the  seasoning  of 
the  salad  dressing.  Refill  the  tomato 
shells,  and  garnish  the  top  of  each 
with  mayonnaise  and  a  green  pepper 
ring.  Serves  four  persons. 

Equally  good,  and  equally  simple  to 
prepare  is  halibut  loaf,  to  be  served 
with  an  egg  sauce,  Saratoga  chips,  and 
any  green  salad.  The  recipe  follows. 
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Halibut  Loaf  or  Ramekins 

2  cupfuls  of  flaked,  cooked  halibut 

1  cupful  of  soft  bread  crumbs 

2  eggs 

H  cupful  of  milk 

1  teaspoonful  of  salt 

14  teaspoonful  of  pepper 

1  pimento,  cut  in  small  pieces 

Soak  the  crumbs  in  the  milk.  \AA 
the  slightly  beaten  eggs,  the  fish  and 
the  seasonings.  Pack  lightly  into  an 
oiled  mold  or  individual  ramekins, 
and  bake  like  custard  in  a  moderate 
oven  (350  degrees)  for  40  minutes,  or 
steam,  closely  covered,  for  one  hour. 
Turn  out,  and  serve  with  egg  sauce, 
made  by  adding  2  chopped  hard- 
cooked  eggs  to  a  pint  of  cream  sauce. 
Canned  salmon  or  tuna  may  replace 
the  halibut  in  this  recipe. 

A  most  delicious  small  oyster,  the 
Olympia,  is  found  on  the  Pacific  coast 
and  has  been  cultivated  in  carefully 
protected  beds.  These  appear  in  the 
markets,  shelled,  in  pint  and  half  pint 
bottles,  just  as  milk  is  marketed,  and 
are  cooked  or  used  in  oyster  cocktails 
as  the  larger  varieties  may  be. 

Since  these  oysters  are  always  quite 
expensive,  the  more  popular  uses 
include  an  extender  not  quite  so 
costly.  Eggs,  mild  in  flavor  them- 
selves, fairly  low  in  price,  and  requir- 
ing about  the  same  cooking  treatment 
as  the  oysters,  meet  all  the  require- 
ments of  a  good  partner  for  the  little 
Olympias.  So  this  scrambled  egg  and 
oyster  dish  finds  its  way  to  many 
supper  tables. 

Scrambled  Eggs  and  Oysters 

x/l  pint  of  Olympia  oysters 

3  eggs 

teaspoonful  of  salt 

4  tablespoonfuls  of  butter 

Heat  the  butter  in  a  pan,  add  the 
oysters  and  let  heat  through  well. 
Beat  the  eggs  until  well  mixed,  pour 
over  the  oysters  and  let  cook  until  the 
eggs  begin  to  brown.  Stir  gently,  so 
that  the  browning  is  distributed  well, 
until  the  eggs  have  just  coagulated. 
Season  with  salt.  Serve  on  crisp  toast. 

And  so  one  might  go  on  endlessly. 
There  are  the  rock  cod,  salmon  trout, 
halibut,  crabs,  crawfish,  barracuda, 
geoducks  (immense  members  of  the 
clam  family),  ink  fish,  sturgeon  and 
so  on.  To  those  natives  and  new- 
comers who  have  yet  to  learn  the 
delicacy  of  western  fish  of  all  kinds, 
the  only  word  needed  is  "Try  and  see." 


to  add  a  tablespoonful  of  strained 
honey  to  whipped  cream,  as  it 
gives  a  delicious  flavor  and  helps  to 
make  the  cream  stand  up. 
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Send  for  the  famous  "Sweet 
Sixteen"  packet  of  recipes  if 
you  have  not  done  so  al- 
ready. (It's  free!)  Women 
all  over  the  West  have 
written  to  say  how 
pleased  they  are  with  it.  ♦  Behind  its  popularity  stands 
this  fact — Ghirardelli's  Ground  Chocolate  is  chocolate 
in  its  most  convenient  form — one  kind  of  chocolate  for 
all  uses!  It  is  this  fact  that  makes  chocolate  recipes 
easier  with  Ghirardelli's — that  insures  delicious  flavor 
in  your  every  chocolate  dish — that  makes  the  "Sweet 
Sixteen"packet  so  popular.  Say"Gear-ar-delly"to  your 
grocer.  ♦  P.  S.  Write,  now,  for  the  "Sweet  Sixteen" 
packet !  It's  free.  Address  your  request  to  D.Ghirardelli 
Co.,  910  North  Point  Street.  San  Francisco,  California. 

GHIRARDELLI'S 

GROUND 

CHOCOLATE 

for  cakes  •  • 
beveraqes  • 
desserts  -  •  • 
ONE  kind* 

of  cAoco/afe, 
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Beauty  Hangs  by  a  Hair 


M 


ARIE,"  remarked 
an  outspoken  friend 
of  mine  a  few 
months  ago,  "is  an 
awfully  good-looking  person,  but 
her  sister  Margaret  looks  just 
like  a  lot  of  other  people!" 

The  comment  stayed  in  my  mind.  I 
pondered  just  why  Margaret  was 
doomed  to  such  faint  praise.  At  last  I 
knew:  the  trouble  started  with  her 
hair. 

It  was  really  very  nice  hair,  at  that — soft 
brown  in  color  and  soft  in  texture,  too, 
though  rather  dull  looking.  But  I  must  say 
that  Margaret  had  not  helped  nature  out  in 
the  least.  True,  she  had  her  hair  cut  regular- 
ly, but  apparently  it  was  from  asense  of  duty 
or  convention  rather  than  from  a  desire  to 
beautify  heiself,  and  her  barber  was  not  the 
inspired  sort.  Then  the  girl's  skin  and  her 
clothes  and  the  way  she  walked  and  sat — or 
slumped — all  carried  out  the  disspirited  im- 
pression that  was  given  by  her  hair.  Why, 
even  her  voice  was  absolutely  lacking  in 
animation,  and  conversations  invariably 
languished  due  to  complete  apathy  on  Margaret's  part. 

I  longed  every  time  I  saw  her  to  get  my  hands  on  her, 
and  to  coax  and  scold  and  tease  and  cajole  her  into  some 
degree  of  interest  in  her  appearance.  But  that  pleasant 
task  was  taken  out  of  my  hands.  Shortly  after  the  above- 
quoted  remark  was  made,  Margaret's  company  trans- 
ferred her  to  Los  Angeles,  and  I  did  not  see  her  again  until 
last  week,  when  she  came  home  for  a  week-end. 

What  a  transformation  had  taken  place!  It  was  just 
like  the  ones  you  sometimes  read  about  in  Cinderella 
stories.  No  longer  did  she  look  dreary  and  hopeless. 
With  the  daring  of  an  old  friend  I  commented  upon  the 
change. 

"I  know  I  am  changed,"  said  Margaret,  with  a  little 
laugh.    "It  was  deliberate.  That 
transfer  to  a  new  job  in  a  new  city 
wasjust  the  jolt  I  had  been  needing 
without  realizing  it. 

"Oh,  I  had  known  that  some- 
thing was  wrong  with  both  my 
looks  and  my  disposition,"  she 
went  on  quickly.  "I  was  in  an 
awful  state.  I  knew  that  my  family 
and  friends  were  willing  to  bear 
with  me — and  be  bored  by  me — 
more  because  they  had  the  habit 
than  for  any  other  reason. 

"You  know  Dorothy  Parker's 
line  in  one  of  her  poems,  'But  I 
shall  be  the  way  I  am  because  I  do 
not  give  a  damn.'  I  am  not  a  pro- 
fane person,  but  those  were 
my  sentiments  exactly, 
know  now  that  it  was  just 
stubbornness    and  conceit 


And  Living  Up  to  a  New 
Haircut  Starts  Many  a 
Girl  on  the  Road  to  Romance 


Say  s 

Jean  Ashcroft 


that  kept  me  from  admitting  I 
was  at  fault,  and  improving  my- 
self." 

And  then  Margaret  went  on  to 
tell  me  the  history  of  her  im- 
proved appearance,  her  acquisi- 
tion of  sparkle  and  fun  that  she  had  so 
woefully  lacked  for  years. 

"I  took  the  boat  to  Los  Angeles," 
Margaret  continued,  "and  as  usual 
buried  myself  in  a  magazine.  But 
something  happened.  You  will  smile 
when  I  tell  you  it  was  an  advertisement  in 
that  magazine  that  made  me  think  I  might 
do  something  about  myself.  That  evening 
before  I  climbed  into  my  berth  I  sat  in 
front  of  a  mirror  and  had  a  little  truth 
party  with  myself.   Here  I  was,  a  perfect 
flop  socially  because  I  made  no  effort  to  be 
anything  else.  I  expected  everyone  to  pass 
me  by,  and  people  almost  always  do  just 
what  you  expect  them  to  do.  I  went  to  bed 
early  at  night  so  I  could  get  up  in  the  morn- 
ing and  go  to  work,  and  went  languidly 
home  at  night  to  get  ready  for  the  next  day. 
I  wasn't  even  any  too  good  in  the  office — 
just  a  'faithful  worker.' 

"I  was  now  going  into  a  new  community,  to  make  new 
friends,  and  I  had  nothing  to  live  down.  I  would  start  in 
by  changing  my  appearance,  and  see  if  that  would  not 
have  a  decided  effect  on  my  very  personality. 
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TOOK  account  of  myself  pretty  thoroughly  that 
night,  and  the  first  resolution  I  made  was  that  I 
would  get  the  best  haircut  I  could  obtain  as  soon  as  I  got 
to  Los  Angeles.  And  I  did  get  a  good  one!  That  man  just 
ignored  all  my  former  inhibitions  and  he  didn't  even 
laugh  at  the  dowdy  way  my  crowning  glory  had  been 
treated  in  the  past.  He  flattered  me  a  little,  too,  for  he 
saw  beauty  in  my  hair  that  I  had  never  discovered,  and  he 
brought  it  out.  I  learned  from  him 
that  soft  hair  requires  soft  handling 
— also  that  a  series  of  treatments 
at  home  or  at  the  hands  of  a  good 
hair  specialist  would  do  wonders 
at  bringing  new  life  into  my  locks. 
It  was  falling  rather  badly,  so  I 
immediately  set  aside  one  evening 
a  week  to  give  myself  a  good  home 
treatment  and  shampoo. 

"By  the  way,  I  found  an  awfully 
good  wave-setting  liquid,  and  I  ex- 
perimented until  I  now  can  actu- 
ally give  myself  a  pretty  good 
finger  wave.    My  hair  has  some 
natural  wave, 
you  see,  and  I 
don't  care  for  a 
tight,  regular 
{Continued  on 
next  page) 
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Insure  the  life 
and  lustre  of 
your  hair 
by  using 

"HAIR-A-GAIN." 


More  than  a  mere  shampoo . . . 

It  conquers  Adult  Cradle  Crust 


All  authorities  agree  that  the  first  requisite  of 
beauty  is  perfect  cleanliness.  Applied  to  hair  beauty 
this  means,  first  of  all,  a  clean  scalp. 

But  many  who  think  their  scalp  is  clean  would 
be  shocked  to  know  the  amount  of  waste  matter 
that  mixes  with  the  sloughed  off  epidermis  and 
forms  a  hard,  many-layered  crust  on  the  scalp. 

This  smothering  film  that  literally  chokes  the  hair 
to  death  is  known  as  Adult  Cradle  Crust. 

It  must  be  removed  and  kept  removed  in  order 
to  insure  the  life  and  lustre  of  the  hair. 

No  matter  how  frequently  one  washes  the  scalp 
and  hair,  this  hard,  deep  scalp  crust  remains.  Or- 
dinary soaps  and  shampoos  have  no  effect  upon  it. 


"Hair-A-Gain"  is  a  scientific,  over-night  method, 
simple  and  harmless,  that  penetrates  the  thick, 
accumulated  Adult  Cradle  Crust,  dissolves  it  and 
brings  to  the  scalp  and  hair  a  tingling,  wholesome 
sensation  of  perfect  cleanliness  and  health.  You 
will  note  its  effectiveness  in  five  days.  You  can 
actually  see  the  unhealthy,  gummy,  choking  Adult 
Cradle  Crust  being  removed. 

Try  this  simple,  scientific  method.  Apply 
"Hair-A-Gain"  tonight.  No  rubbing  it  in  —  no 
trouble.  Just  wash  it  out  in  the  morning.  As  have 
thousands  of  men  and  women,  you,  too,  will  be 
delighted  with  the  new  life  and  lustre  imparted 
to  your  hair,  the  perfect  cleanliness  that  you  can 
actually  feel  in  your  scalp  and  hair.  "Hair- A-Gain" 
is  obtainable  wherever  toilet  goods  are  sold. 


GEORGIA 
O.  GEORGE 

—  nationally  known 
lecturer  and  authority 
on  the  scalp  and  hair 
is  the  originator  and 
manufacturer  ot  "Hair-A- 
Gain"  Scalp  and  Hair 
Shampoo. 
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curl  anyway.  It  wasn't  easy,  bur  I 
mastered  the  art  sufficiently  for  my 
purpose  at  last. 

"On  the  evenings  of  my  hair  treat- 
ment, I  give  myself  a  facial,  too,  and 
take  care  of  a  lot  of  things  that  need 
to  be  done  about  once  a  week — re- 
moving superfluous  hair,  and  so  on.  I 
do  some  mending,  too,  while  my  hair 
is  drying.  I  sit  in  front  of  the  oven 
door  or  near  a  radiator  with  the  elec- 
tric fan  blowing  warm  air  over  my 
hair  until  it  is  nearly  dry,  then  finish 
with  the  electric  hair  dryer  that  my 
sister  gave  me  for  my  birthday.  It 
works  fine. 

"I  go  every  Thursday  evening  after 
work  to  my  barber,  one  week  for  a 
complete  haircut  and  the  next  for  a 
trim.  Having  that  regular  date  means 
that  it  comes  first  instead  of  second 
when  casual  appointments  are  being 
made. 

"That  new  haircut  started  some- 
thing— it  inspired  me  to  further  effort. 

"I'll  tell  you  the  rest  later,"  Mar- 
garet laughed,  jumping  up  from  her 
low  chair.  "I  must  go  now,  for  I'm 
dancing  this  evening.  See  you  soon!" 
And  she  was  gone,  leaving  me  to 
ponder  over  the  fact  that  one's  per- 
sonality may  be  improved  even  as 
one's  personal  appearance  may  be 
changed  for  the  better. 


You  Meet  Septics 

in  the  movies! 

There  Is  a  certain  fastidiousness  which  habits 
of  cleanliness  cannot  achieve  alone.  The  person 
you  sometimes  suspect  of  carelessness  may  have 
bathed  within  the  hour. 

I  f  yoii^are  a  septic,  soap  and  water  will  not  solve 
the  diroculty.  Nor  will  any  refreshant  neutralize 
unpleasant  vaporings  of  the  body,  or  the  breath 
for  any  1  ength  of  time. 

Nobody  is  septic  by  nature.  It  is  a  condition 
nnyone  can  correct.  Just  a  few  days  are  sufficient 
to  tr.ke  the  taint  out  of  perspiration,  and  render 
one's  breath  as  pure  as  can  be:  and  this  perfect 
personal  cleanliness  made  permanent.  Ask  any 
doctor  —  or  nurse  —  about  Stuart's  Calcium 
Wafers. 

You  may  not  know  whether  you  are  a  septic 
Try  Stuart's  Calcium  Wafers,  and  seel  If  there 
is  any  stagnant  matter  in  the  system,  every- 
thing will  speedily  be  sweet  and  clean.  Your 
skin  will  be  less  acrid;  color  improved;  this 
colonic  correction  even  brightens  eyes  and 
whitens  teeth  I  And  you  will  never  need  another 
harsh  cathartic  from  the  time  you  have  learned 
to  prevent  even  semi-constipation  by  just  oc- 
casionally taking  a  tiny  calcium  wafer. 

MAKE  THIS  TEST 

A  five  day  test  will  prove  to  you  very  conclusively 
the  system's  need  for  Stuart's  Calcium  Wafers,  and 
the  decided  benefit  from  these  little  wafers.  Your 
drutrrri^t  has  them — the  test  size  lor  pocket  is  10c 
Or  the  family  size.  60c 


WAFERS 
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Women  use 
too  much  Rouge" 

The  men,  poor  dears,  are  not  quite  correct.  They 
judge  by  appearances  solely.  What  they  really 
protest  is  the  "painted  look" — and  "too  much 
rouge"  is  not  really  a  question  of  quantity.  It  is  a 
matter  of  kind;  for  nven  the  tiniest  bit  of  usual  rouge 
does  look  unreal. 

Women  have  startling  proof  of  difference  in  rouges 
once  they  try  Princess  Pat.  Have  you  sometimes 
watched  fleecy  clouds  at  sunset  shade  from  deepest 
rose  to  faintest  pink,  every  tone  pure  and  luminous? 
So  it  is  with  Princess  Pat  rouge.  Every  tone  is  pure 
and  luminous,  seeming  to  lie  beneath  the  skin  and  not 
upon  it.  You  obtain  more,  or  less,  color  by  using 
freely  or  sparingly.  There  is  never  the  unlovely 
"painted  look"  to  which  men  object. 
Purity,  delicacy,  the  most  costly  color  tints,  and  a 
secret  formula  combine  to  make  Princess  Pat  the  most 
natural  rouge  in  the  world.  Blonde  and  brunette,  use 
any  and  all  of  the  six  Princess  Pat  shades  with  per- 
fect effect. 

Velvet  Your  Skin  with  Princess  Pat  Almond 
Base  Face  Powder 
Velvet  is  just  the  word;  for  the  soft,  soothing  Almond 
Base  imparts  to  Princess  Pat  an  entirely  new  "feel," 
makes  its  application  a  veritable  caress.  Most  pow- 
ders contain  starch  as  a  base — hence  their  drying 
effect.  The  Almond  in  Princess  Pat  definitely  helps 
the  skin,  assists  it  to  remain  pliant  and  fine  of  texture. 
And  there  has  never  been  a  powder  to  go  on  so 
smoothly,  or  cling  so  long — never  because  only  in 
Princess  Pat  do  you  find  the  soft,  naturally  adherent 
Almond  Base — instead  of,  starch. 
Princess  Pat  Almond  Base  face  powder  now  comes  in 
two  weights.  Medium  weight  in  the  familiar  oblong 
box — lighter  weight  in  the  new  round  box.  It  has 
been  possible  because  of  the  Almond  Base  to  make 
the  lighter  powder  just  as  clinging  as  the  medium. 

Wonderful  New  Color  for  Lips 
Just  what  you've  wanted — lip  rouge  that  colors  the 
visible  part  of  the  lips  and  that  also  adheres  to  and 
colors  the  inside,  moist  surface.  Thus,  parted  lips 
show  beautiful  color  all  the  way  back — no  unlovely 
"rim"  of  color  as  with  usual  lipsticks. 

Try  the  Seven  Famous  Aids-to-Bcauty  in 
Princess  Pat  Week  End  Set 
This  is  really  an  "acquaintance"  set — enough  of  each 
preparation  for  a  thorough  trial — enough  for  two 
weeks.  And  the  beauty  book  sent  with  set  contains 
information  on  skin  c:>re  of  real  value — besides  artful 
secrets  of  make-up  which  vastly  enhance  results  from 
rouge,  powder  and  lip  rouge. 


A  Boy  s  Dream 
Comes  True 

(Continued  from  page  14) 

"By  this  time,  we  had  become 
much  attached  to  the  little  log  cabin. 
We  could  not  bear  to  part  with  it,  yet 
is  was  right  where  the  house  should 
stand.  We  decided  to  incorporate  it 
into  the  cement  house,  as  one  of  the 
rooms. 

"We  set  our  forms  about  the  cabin, 
poured  cement  all  around  it,  and  left 
it  undisturbed.  It  was  one  of  the 
happiest  ideas  of  the  whole  adventure, 
for  the  log  cabin  room  is  the  delight 
and  the  surprise  of  everyone  who 
visits  Seagirt. 

"Across  the  hall  from  the  living  [ 
room,  which  contained  a  great  fire- 
place, was  the  log  cabin,  which  be- 
came a  bedroom.  In  front  of  the 
cabin  we  made  a  little  kitchen.  Above 
the  cabin,  in  what  might  have  been  an 
attic,  we  built  a  loom  room,  where 
Mrs.  Stone  could  weave  curtains,  j 
covers  and  other  decorative  pieces  for 
the  house.  In  front  of  that,  somewhat 
as  an  afterthought,  we  built  an  open 
sleeping  porch,  among  the  pine 
boughs  and  above  the  pounding  surf. 

"This  all  sounds  like  child's  play, 
probably,  and  though  we  worked 
harder  at  the  building  of  the  house 
than  I  had  ever  worked  before  or  have 


keep§  eyes 

clear 

Want  clear,  bright  eyes?  Then 
apply  Murine  each  night  and 
morning.  It  removes  the  irri- 
tating  particles  which  cause  a 
bloodshot  condition  and  im- 
parts an  alluring  sparkle.  60c. 


The  very  popular  Princess  Pnl  Week-End  Set  Is  offered 
for  a  limited  time  for  THIS  COUPON  and  SSc' coin).  Only 
one  to  a  customer.  Sctcontains  easilji  a  month's  supply 
of  Almond  Base  Powder  and  SIX  other  dellohtful 
Princess  Pat  preparations.  Packed  in  a  beautifully 
decorated  boudoir  box.  Please  act  promptly. 


PRINCESS  PAT  LTD.. 

2709  S.  Wells  St.,  Dept.  94-A  Chicago 
Enclosed  find   25c  for  which  send   me  the 
Princess  Pat  Week  End  Set. 

Name  [print]  

Street  

City  and  State  
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worked  since,  it  was  more  fun  than 
anything  else  I  have  ever  done. 

"When  we  had  finished  the  log 
cabin,  the  living  room,  the  kitchen- 
ette, the  loom  room  and  the  sleeping 
porch,  the  hath  room  and  the  garage 
beneath  the  cabin,  and  the  model 
studio  in  the  basement,  we  realized 
that  we  should  have  more  room,  if  we 
were  to  have  friends  enjoy  Seagirt 
with  us. 

"That  is  how  we  happened  to  build 
the  studio,  which  is  a  separate  build- 
ing, between  the  main  house  and  the 
sea,  but  so  close  that  it  is  a  part  of  the 
picture.  We  built  the  studio  in  the 
same  way,  with  the  exception  that  I 
employed  an  architect.  The  house 
hail  emerged  so  well  from  the  dream 
state  that  I  was  afraid  of  spoiling  the 
effect  if  I  went  ahead  with  the  studio. 

"For  our  decorative  scheme,  we 
chose  the  deep  blue  of  the  sea  oft  the 
Monterey  coast.  It  was  in  keeping 
with  the  white  house  and  the  red  tile 
roof.  It  seemed  just  the  right  color, 
when  you  looked  through  those  tall 
windows,  to  have  the  frames  the  color 
of  the  sea.  It  was  just  the  right  shade 
to  set  oft*  the  shelves  of  pitchers  and 
pewter  ware  and  other  little  objects  of 
art  discovered  in  our  journeys. 

"We  must  have  our  journeys! 
When  the  studio  was  finished,  it  pro- 
vided us  with  a  tiny  courtyard.  That 
called  for  landscaping.  We  decided  to 
plant  our  garden  largely  in  California 
wild  flowers.  The  gathering  of  these 
flowers  have  called  for  new  journeys 
which  have  been  quite  as  much  fun  as 
the  journeys  in  search  of  a  site  for  the 
house. 

"The  grill?  Oh,  yes,  that  we  built 
so  that  we  could  have  picnics  all  the 
time.  That  is  what  this  whole  adven- 
ture in  building  a  house  has  seemed 
to  me  to  be. 

"My  work  is  such  that  I  can  live  at 
Seagirt  but  a  small  part  of  each  year, 
though  Mrs.  Stone  enjoys  it  for  longer 
periods  than  I  do.  Perhaps  it  seems 
foolish  to  have  gone  to  all  this  effort 
for  a  few  days  of  picnicking  each  year, 
but  it  has  been  worth  the  effort. 
When  I  come  here  I  am  completely 
relaxed.  I  usually  work  hard  about 
the  place,  but  when  I  leave  it  I  am 
completely  rested.  It  isn't  merely  the 
vacation  that  restores  me.  It  is  the 
fun  of  making  a  dream  come  true." 


IT  15"  A  g/ootj 
IDEA--"- 


to  scramble  eggs  in  a  double  boiler. 
\  They  are  lighter,  creamier,  and 
j  keep  warm  longer. 


erybody  notices  the  difference  in  your  floors 
when  you  use  this  magic  polish.  It  makes  no 
difference  how  nice  or  how  old  your  floors 
are  now— Old  English  Wax  will  double 
their  beauty  in  a  jiffy  and  protect  them 
from  scratches,  hcelmarks,  wear  and 
dirt.    Sold  at  hardware,  paint, 
drug,  grocery,  housefurnishing 
and  department  stores. 


S^e  is  washing  these  dirty  clothes 

whiter  than  snow — and  yet  the  water 
which  filled  the  tubs  was  hard  city 
water  out  of  a  faucet. 

But  the  hard  water  in  these  tubs  was 
softened  with  Melo.  Such  water  be- 
comes a  wonderful  cleaner,  with  or 
without  soap.  Soap  becomes  much  more 
effective.  No  scum  forms.  No  dirty 
ring.  No  grayish  white  clothes. 

One  tablespoonful  in  the  dishpan 
saves  hands  and  makes  the  dishes 
sparkle.  Two  tablespoonfuls  in  the 
bathtub  prevent  the  dirty  ring. 

Melo  costs  only  10  cents  a  can 
(slightly  higher  in  far  western  states). 
Buy  3  cans  and  keep  one  in  the  kitchen, 
one  in  the  laundry  and  one  in  the  bath- 
room. Get  it  at  your  grocer's. 

THE  HYGIENIC  PRODUCTS  CO. 

Canton,  Ohio 
Manufacturers  oj  Sani-Ftush 


HARD  WATER    PLUS  MELO  MAKES   SOFT  WATER 


X  y  •  Wi   ,  yB 


Keg.  U.  3-  fat.  0«. 


WATER  SOFTENED  WITH  MELO 
IS    A    REMARKABLE  CLEANER 


10  cents 

The  water  in  the  United 
States  is  generally  Jrom  5 
to  25  times  loo  hard.  Melo 
wtll  make  the  water  in  your 
city  as  soft  as  rain  water. 


8  Power  Prism  Binoculars  $24.75 

75c  A  Week 

NO  MONEY  DOWN 

BINOCULARS  — greater  enjoy- 
ment from  football  and  fall 
sports!  Eight  -  power  genuine 
French  Prism  Binoculars — super- 
power, four  prisms;  ten  lenses. 
Stereo-prism  8x25mm  model — en- 
larges objects  8  times.  A  distance 

of  8  miles  Is  brought  within  one  mile.  Three 
simple  adjustments  give  perfect  focua  for 
your  individual  eyesight.  Fully  guaranteed. 
Complete  with  genuine  leather  case  and 
two  sets  of  straps.  Special  value,  $24.75. 
NO  MONEY  DOWN,  just  75c  a  week.  Same 
price,  cash  or  credit.  No  interest.  Sent  any- 
where prepaid  on  free  approval.  MAIL 
COUPON  TODAY. 

GENSLER-LEE 

818  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 

MAIL.   FOR   FREE  INSPECTION 

Send  no  monty.  Pay  nothing  on  delivery.  No  risk. 
Mail  Orders  filled  ANYWHERE.  We  pay  potior ■ 
GENSLER-LEE  818  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 
Gentlemen :  I  would  be  glad  to  have  you  send  me, 
delivery  prepaid,  the  Special  $24.75  Eight  Power 
Prism  Binoculars  for  my  FREE  inspection.  If  aat- 
isfactory,  I  will  send  75c  a  week  until  paid  for. 
Otherwise  I'll  return  at  your  expense. 

Full  Name  

Address  

City  or  P.  O  

Occupation  
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C    iTfflestern  Flower  (garden 


Farewell-to-Spring 

{Godetia) 

DRIVING  in  the  California  coast 
range  in  June,  when  the  flowers 
of  spring  have  made  their  crop 
of  seeds  and  ceased  to  flower,  we  are 
attracted  by  patches  of  glistening  lilac 
pink,  which  on  closer  observation 
prove  to  be  composed  of  flowers  of  the 
shape  of  the  evening  primrose,  glossy 
and  silky  in  texture.  This  is  farewell- 
to-spring,  or  godetia,  a  California 
native  which  has  long  been  popular  in 
gardens.  In  cultivation  the  godetia 
is  found  in  many  striking  and  beauti- 
ful shades — cherry  red,  shell  pink, 
rose,  pinkish  mauve,  crimson,  laven- 
der and  white.  Sometimes  there  is  a 
contrasting  spot  of  color  at  the  base 
of  the  petals.  The  flowers  are  larger 
than  in  the  wild  forms,  measuring 
two  inches  or  more  across. 

As  summer  annuals  in  the  garden, 
the  godetias  are  of  great  value.  They 
are  extremely  easy  to  raise,  and  re- 
main in  full  beauty  for  a  long  period, 
especially  if  the  plants  have  been 
thinned  so  as  to  give  each  individual 
ample  elbow  room  and  if  the  seed 
vessels  are  removed  regularly.  They 
are  also  very  good  as  cut  flowers,  in 


4«S 


particular  the  taller  varieties.  Some 
of  the  double  forms  are  so  much 
doubled  as  to  resemble  carnations. 

Sow  them  in  the  fall,  a;.d  again  in 
early  and  late  spring,  so  as  to  have 
them  over  a  long  season.  Your  fall 
sowings  should  be  made  in  the  open 
ground,  and  those  in  early  and  late 
spring  you  may  either  make  in  the 
same  way  or  in  boxes.  As  noted 
above,  thinning  them  helps  a  lot. 


C larkia 


[WO  species  of  clarkia,  one 
I  {Clarkia  elegans)  a  native  of 
California,  the  other  (C  pul- 
chella)  from  Oregon,  have  been  used 
to  develop  the  long  list  of  garden 
varieties  of  this  graceful  little  plant 
which  are  now  in  cultivation.  The 
clarkia  has  many  virtues  as  a  garden 
annual — it  is  strong  and  sturdy,  offers 
no  difficulties  of  culture,  and  boasts  a 
range  of  color  which  includes  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  rose  and  salmon 
tones,  as  well  as  purples  and  white. 
There  are  both  double  and  single 
forms  to  choose  from.  It  blooms  with 
obliging  quickness  from  seed,  which 
makes  it  handy  to  fill  in  with  when 
other  flowers  are  passing  by.  Having 
sparse  foliage,  it  is  often  chosen  to 
sow  in  tulip  plantings  while  the  bulb 
foliage  is  ripening. 

The  varieties  of  C.  elegans  have 
flowers  in  long,  loose  sprays,  and  are 
more  beautiful  than  the  dwarfer 
forms  derived  from  C.  pulchella.  The 
developments  of  recent  years  show  a 
great  advance  over  the  older  garden 
varieties,  the  tall  double  kinds  being 
particularly  charming  for  use  in 
summer  borders. 

Their  culture  is  the  same  as  that  of 
godetias.  As  with  the  eschscholtzia 
and  the  godetia,  this  Pacific  coast 
native  is  much  more  popularly  known 
in  England  than    in   this  countrv. 


California  Poppv 

{Eschscholtzia) 

WESTERNERS  have  not  as  yet 
begun  to  realize  the  possibili- 
ties of  this  gorgeous  California 
native.  In  our  gardens  we  have 
grown  it  very  little.  In  England, 
however,  devotees  of  gardening  have 
in  recent  years  selected  the  seed  for 
brilliancy  and  diversity  of  color,  so 
that  it  is  now  possible  to  have  in  our 
gardens  poppies  of  brilliant  coppery 
orange-scarlet,  rich  old  rose,  pale 
apricot- buff,  soft  pink,  deep  crim- 
son, pale  yellow,  ivory  white,  or 
orange-crimson  lined  on  the  inside  a 
deep  golden  yellow,  as  well  as  the 
flaunting  orange  which  we  see  on  our 
sunny  hillsides. 

The  eschscholtzias  are  perennials, 
but  in  practice  they  are  grown  as 
annuals.  After  the  first  fall  rains  the 
seeds  should  be  sown  in  a  sunny  place 
in  the  open  ground,  this  plan  being 
preferred  to  transplanting  from  seed- 
boxes  because  the  eschscholtiza  has  a 
long  tap-root  which  creates  a  hazard 
in  transplanting.  In  order  to  give  the 
plants  room  to  grow  normally  they 
should  be  thinned  out  to  about  nine 
inches  apart.   They  will  bloom  pro- 


fusely during  the  summer  months, 
particularly  if  you  relieve  them  of 
their  seed-pods  occasionally.  They 
belong  to  that  happy  band  of  plants 
which  do  not  appeal  to  slugs  or  snails. 
On  the  north  Pacific  coast  they  may 
also  be  sown  in  spring  for  late  summer 
bloom.  Vesuvius  and  Geisha  are  two 
beautiful  strains  among  the  many  new 
ones    listed    by  western  nurseries. 
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Coral  Bells 

(Heuchera) 
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HERE  the  owners  of  shady  gar- 
dens can  find  that  object  of 
their  sometimes  plaintive  quest 
— a  plant  which  will  give  a  bright  note 
of  color  under  arching  boughs  of 
evergreen  shrubbery.  Not  that  it  has 
any  objection  to  sunshine  either;  tor 
except  in  very  warm  places  it  flowers 
as  well  in  sun  as  in  shade.  It  is  a 
perennial,  often  used  as  an  edging,  as 
its  graceful,  scalloped,  heartshaped 
leaves  are  evergreen.  Erom  low  mats 
or  clumps  of  these  beautiful  leaves 
there  rise  in  spring  many  slender 
stems  about  sixteen  inches  high,  orna- 
mented with  small  bellshaped  flowers. 
These,  in  the  variety  most  used  in  our 
gardens  (Heuc/wra  sanguined),  are  of  a 
fine  coral  red,  making  a  most  striking 
note  of  color  at  a  distance.  Fragile  as 
the  flowers  are  in  appearance,  they 
last  for  many  weeks  in  the  open  and 
are  very  fine  and  lasting  when  cut. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  hardiness 
of  this  plant  under  Pacific  coast  con- 
ditions, nor  its  ability  to  thrive  with- 
out care  or  water.  It  can  be  pulled 
apart  and  replanted  for  increase, 
preferably  in  the  fall.  Other  heucheras 
of  hybrid  character  are  also  to  be  had, 
but  their  garden  effect  is  much  less 
striking  than  that  of  H.  sanguinea. 


Lavender  Catmint 

{Nepeta  mussini) 

WHEN  the  roses  are  in  their 
full  spring  bloom,  paths  lead- 
ing to  them  will  be  attrac- 
tively picturesque  if  edged  with  this 
reliable  little  perennial.  Its  habit  of 
growth  is  informal  and  recumbent, 
which  gives  it  the  decorative  effect 
of  spilling  itself  in  profusion  over  the 
path's  hard  margin.  The  nepeta  has 
stems  about  eighteen  inches  long,  set 
with  small  grey  leaves  and  ending  in 
spikes  of  little  mauve  flowers,  both 
flowers  and  leaves  being  distinctly 
aromatic.  After  its  first  blooming  in 
spring  it  can  be  cut  back  and  watered 
so  as  to  repeat  the  show.  It  grows 
very  easily  in  ordinary  soil  in  sunny 
positions,  but  never  becomes  a  weed. 
If  you  have  one  good-sized  plant  of  it 
you  can  pull  it  apart  in  the  fall  into  a 
sufficient  number  of  small  ones  to 
border  several  feet  of  path.  It  can 
also  be  increased  by  cuttings  of  the 
new  growth,  started  under  a  pane  of 
glass  in  sand,  just  as  one  propagates 
pinks.  Providing  you  do  not  object 
to  its  aromatic  fragrance  in  a  room, 
you  can  tone  up  the  color  effect  of 
arrangements  of  pink  Cecile  Brunner 
roses,  pink  geraniums,  or  garden 
pinks,  by  adding  spikes  of  nepeta. 


is  the  viei 

from  Your  rear  windows? 


I 


flowers  beckon 


you  see  an  attrac- 
tive lawn  where 
trees  in  leafy  splen- 
dor give  welcome 
shade — where 
shrubs,  with 
graceful  foliage 
shut  out  unde- 
sirable views — 
where  smiling 
/ou  out-of-doors? 
Or  do  you  see  a  picture  which  instinc- 
tively makes  you  turn  away? 

In  the  modern  home,  beauty  does  not 
stop  at  the  window — it  carries  on  into 
the  garden  beyond. 

You  Should  Have  An  Outdoor 
Living  Room 
One  costs  so  little  and  adds  so  much  to 
the  joy  of  living!  In  your  outdoor  living 
room  you  can  spend  happy  hours  work- 
ing among  shrubbery  and  flowers,  free 
from  prying  eyes.  Here  your  children 
will  delight  to  play  in  safety  and  happi- 
ness.  And  what  a  pleasure  for  the  men, 


at  the  end  of  the  day,  to  join  the  family 
in  an  impromptu  picnic  in  the  comfort 
and  privacy  of  your  outdoor  living  room. 

Start  Planning  Right  Now 
Start  now  to  plan  your  outdoor  living 
room.  You'll  be  pleasantly  surprised  at 
the  small  investment  required.  You  will 
then  be  ready  to  plant  at  the  most  favor- 
able time  to  insure  successful  fulfillment 
of  your  plans. 

Your  Nurseryman  Will  Be 
Glad  to  Help  You 

Write  or  consult  your  nurseryman  or  his 
representative.  Any  nurseryman  display- 
ing the  insignia  in  the  coupon  at  the  bot- 
tom of  this  page  will  be  glad  to  help  you 
achieve  a  beautiful  outdoor  living  room. 
His  experience  will  safeguard  you  against 
unnecessary  expense  and,  possibly,  dis- 
appointing results.  He  will  advise  you 
what,  where,  when  and  how  to  plant  to 
secure  the  effect  you  desire,  and  how  to 
care  for  your  planting  to  insure  success- 
ful, vigorous,  rapid  growth. 


Send  for  This  Free  Booklet  Today 

A  new  booklet  edited  by  "Chinese"  (E.  H.)  Wilson,  fimous  plant  explorer 
and  horticulturist  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  is  ready  for  distribution.  It 
pictures  and  describes  the  modern  trend  in  beautifying  home  grounds, 
and  is  a  guide  to  well  planted  grounds. 

MAIL  THJS   COUPON  NOW! 

National  Home  Planting  Bureau, 

449  Union  Savings  Bank  Building,  Davenport,  Iowa 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  FREE  copy  of  your 
booklet,  "Howto  Plant  the  Home  Grounds,"  to 


Addreu 

NATIONAL  HOME 

(suni-ioi         Sponsored  by  the  American 


PLANTING  BUREAU 

Association  of  Nurserymen 
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^Daffodils  for     ?  stern  Gardens 


The  Leedsiis,  forming  Division  4, 
are  rather  like  pure  white  incompara- 
bilis.  Mrs.  Langtry,  though  still  a 
very  dainty  flower,  has  been  pretty 
much  displaced  by  White  Lady, 
Ariadne  and  others.  But  it  is  the 
newer  giant  Leedsiis  which  are  so 
effective,  both  in  garden  and  for  cut- 
ting, because  of  their  vigor,  florifer- 
ousness,  tall  stems,  and  the  clear, 
clean  effect  of  their  well  formed  flow- 
ers, which  always  improve  as  they 
develop.  Mermaid  and  Lord  Kitch- 
ener are  a  good  pair  with  which  to 
begin,  but  there  are  finer  ones  to  come, 
among  the  best  of  them  Mitylene, 
Tenedos,  White  Nile  and  Hymettus. 

Division  5,  Triandrus  Hybrids,  pro- 
vides for  a  group  of  dainty  little  daffo- 
dils, of  lovely  form,  often  with  re- 
flexed  perianths  and  pure  pale  colors. 
They  are  little  known  or  grown  in 
America,  and  are  not  showy  flowers 
for  the  border  but  beautifully  adapted 
to  the  creation  of  small  groups  in  the 
rock  garden.  Besides  those  referred 
to  in  the  classification  I  might  men- 
tion two  fine  ones,  Icicle,  an  Austral- 
ian seedling,  and  Venetia,  perhaps  the 
best  of  this  group.  Stronger  in  color 
but  of  somewhat  similar  use  are  the 
Cyclamineus  hybrids  of  Division  6. 
Flycap  and  February  Sunshine,  both 
good  yellow  little  fellows,  I  hope  to 
see  in  American  catalogues  some  day. 

From  a  general  garden  standpoint 
the  Jonquil  Hybrids  of  Division  7 
seem  to  me  to  have  a  great  future. 
The  best  known  ones,  Buttercup  and 
Golden  Scepter,  suggest  rather  small 
pure  yellow  trumpet  daffodils  of  fine 
balance,  so  vigorous  and  floriferous  as 
to  be  most  effective  in  the  garden. 
Sometimes  two  flowers  come  on  a 
stem,  a  characteristic  derived  from 
their  jonquil  parent.  Eventually  we 
shall  also  have  the  much  larger  and 
individually  finer  Solleret  and  Golden 
Goblet,  but  these  jonquil  hybrids  are 
still  rare  and  expensive. 

Along  the  Gulf  coast  and  in  Cali- 
fornia from  San  Francisco  south  are 
the  favored  regions  for  the  older  mem- 
bers of  Division  8,  the  tazetta  or 
polyanthus  narcissus,  of  which  Paper 
White,  Soleil  d'Or,  and  Grand  Mon- 
arque  are  fair  examples,  strong  grow- 
ing, early  flowering,  with  many  of 
their  strongly  scented  flowers  on  a 
single  stem.  Their  tenderness  in 
northern  gardens  led  a  Dutch  firm  to 
cross  them  with  the  hardier  Narcissus 
poeticus,  getting  therefrom  the  poetaz, 
a  hardier  group,  with  fewer  but  larger 
flowers.  Admiration,  Elvira,  Jaune  a 
Merveille,  are  typical  of  this  desirable 


( Continued  from  page  jo) 

class.  Medusa,  which  I  first  grew 
this  year,  is  a  great  advance  in  its 
individual  flowers  though  there  are 
generally  only  two  on  each  stem. 

Of  the  poeticus  varieties  (Division 
9)  little  need  be  said  other  than  that 
there  is  an  early  form  (ornatus),  and  a 
late  form  (recurvus),  the  latter,  along 
with  its  double  form,  being  better 
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Brave  trees! 
Fendingfor  existence, 
Fightingfor  a  foothold 
On  promontory  bold. 
Crouching  on  the  rocky  ledge, 
An  ancient  army  remnant 
Gone  into  encampment. 

Old,  bent  and  gnarled, 
With  broken,  twisted  limbs 

And  body  scarred 
By  storm  and  winds. 
Spray  drenched,  tempest  tossed. 
Veterans  of  harsh  battles  fought 
With  uncurbed  elements. 

Venei-ated  wood! 
The  ground  becomes  a  shrine, 
W heir  you  have  stood. 

Eucalyptus 

Gray  green  trees  from  far  of 
lands 

Rooted  in  our  soil — adopted 

sands. 
Every  tranquil  breeze 
Stiiring  odorous  leaves 
Exhales  a  fragrance, 
A  blending  of  mystic  incense 
From  foreign  shores. 
Ancestors  in  ages  gone 
Gathered  the  spicy  balm 
From  sun  kissed  isles 
Across  the  sea, 
And  handed  it  down 
To  us,  a  legacy. 

— E.  S.  Rap etta 


adapted  to  cool  and  damp  climates 
than  to  hot  or  dry  ones.  Between  the 
various  natural  forms  of  the  pheasant 
eye  narcissi  improved  garden  varieties 
have  been  raised,  some  early,  like 
Horace,  others  late,  like  Sonata. 

The  double  daffodils  grouped  as 
Division  10  are  a  mixed  lot,  and  the 
older  ones  are  all  inferior  to  the  single 
daffodils  in  beauty  or  for  garden 
effect,  their  tendency  to  fall  down  in  a 
heavy  rain  being  a  real  drawback.  I 
can  manage  to  get  along  nicely  with- 
out the  double  trumpet  Van  Sion  or 
the  old  double  incomparabilis  Orange 
Phoenix,  but  seme  of  the  newer 
doubles  such  as  Mary  Copeland  and 
Twink  are  popular  as  cut  flowers  and 
may  be  good  in  the  garden.  Ulti- 
mately we  shall  have  a  lot  of  lovely 
double  poeticus  of  easy  growing  quali- 
ties, but  the  stocks  of  these,  even  in 
England,  are  still  scarce. 

In  Division  11  will  be  found  a  lot  of 
narcissus  species,  some  of  them  de- 
lightful little  bulbs  for  a  cool  rock 
garden.  The  pure  white  N.  triandrus, 
often  called  Angel's  Tears,  has  three 
or  four  lovely  little  fuchsia  shaped 
flowers  drooping  on  a  stem.  It  does 
fairly  well  in  my  Berkeley  garden.  In 
N.  bulbocodium  the  perianth  is  quite 
inconspicuous  and  the  trumpet  so 
flares  out  that  it  is  often  called  the 
hoop-petticoat  daffodil.  It  seems 
harder  to  satisfy.  Here,  too,  come  the 
lovely  early  jonquil  species,  and  the 
minute  N.  juncifolius. 

While  I  have  mentioned  many 
varieties,  it  must  be  realized  that  the 
real  novelties  are  rarely  available  in 
America  today.  Beginning  in  1927 
the  importation  of  daffodils  has  been 
limited  by  the  Federal  Horticultural 
Board  to  the  stocks  necessary  to 
establish  commercial  plantings  in  this 
country,  and  the  growers  are  not  al- 
lowed to  sell  any  of  these  importations 
until  they  have  been  grown  on  for 
several  seasons  under  inspection  for 
possible  disease.  Homegrown  stocks 
of  the  commoner  varieties  will  soon  be 
plentiful,  but  the  expensive  novelties 
will  take  longer  to  get  into  the 
American  trade. 

We  are  in  need  of  a  good  up-to-date 
book  on  daffodils  for  the  American 
amateur.  There  has  just  been  pub- 
lished a  large  compendium,  chiefly  for 
the  English  commercial  grower.  This 
is  Daffodil  Growing  for  Pleasure  and 
Profit,  by  Albert  F.  Calvert,  London, 
Dulau  &  Co.,  1929,  price  21  shillings. 
Tell  your  librarian  that  every  large 
public  library  in  Washington,  Oregon 
and  California  should  have  this  book. 
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CALIFORNIAN  n  & 

AND  OTHER  WESTERN  AMERICAN 

Wild  Flowers 

For  fifty  years  I  have  made  the 
handling  of  our  beautiful  w  ild  flowers 
my  special  line  of  work. 

In  my  California  Bulb  Catalog 
you  will  find  many  bulbous  and  other 
plants  beautifully  illustrated  and  their 
culture  minutely  given.  It  is  a  beauti- 
ful book  that  you  will  keep. 

In  my  Perennial  Plants  from  All 
Over  the  World  you  will  find  a  very 
large  number  of  western  species  as 
well  as  a  great  collection  of  rock 
plants  of  garden  flowers  in  fine  var- 
ieties and  of  novelties. 

In  it,  too,  there  is  a  wealth  of  cul- 
tural information  which  will  insure 
your  treasuring  it. 

Both  mailed  postpaid  free. 

CARL  PURDY 

Box  55  Ukiah,  Calif. 


A  Wonderful  Strain  of 
DAHLIAS  & 


PUDOR'S 

Seeds 
Grow 

* 

# 

j  '* 

in 

•f 

DELPHINIUMS 
IRISES 

The  world' s 
best  varieties 

Pacific  Coast  grown 
PLANTS,  BULBS  & 
SEEDS  can't  be  beat. 
This  is  the  month  for 
planting  Irises  and 
Lily  bulbs,  perennial 
flower  seeds  and 
plants. 

Write  for  catalog 
which  is  "different." 

PUDOR'S,  INC. 

Puyallup,  State  of 
Washington. 

Delphinium,  Iris  & 
Dahlia  Specialists 


Chinese  or  Siberian  Elm 

BEAUTIFUL,  fast  growing,  hardy,  dry  land  shade 
tree.  Introduced  and  highly  recommended  by 
the  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agri.  Also  complete  line  fruit 
trees,  small  fruits,  roses,  vines,  etc. 

WASHINGTON  NURSERY  CO. 

Toppenish,  Wash. 


Wild  Flowers  &  Iris 

$2  BARGAINS 

10  Dwarf  Iris  or  Beardless  Iris  or 
Eastern  Wildings  (2  ea.  of  5  sorts) 

IRIS  ACRES  -  -  Molalla,  Oregon 

Headquarters  for 

California  Wild  Flowers 

LUIium,  ParJalinum,  Brodiaeas,  Mariposa 
Tulips,  Bleeding  _  Heart,  Fritillarius 
Camassias,  Erythroniums,  Ferns  of  all  kinds. 
Write  for  our  price  list  before  you  buy. 

WATSONV1LLE  BULB  and  BERRY  CO. 

P.  O.  Box,  417,  Watsonv  ille,  Calif. 


Some 

Flower  Facts 


Lilies  need  a  fine  light  soil,  but  be- 
ware of  manures. 

In  arranging  cut  flowers  trim  up  the 
leaves  so  none  are  in  the  water.  Soaked 
leaves  have  a  disagreeable  odor. 

It's  a  good  idea  to  put  rough  coal 
ashes  around  the  crowns  of  delphiniums 
in  fall.  Snails  and  slugs  are  not  likely 
to  crawl  through  such  ambush. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  move  estab- 
lished plants  of  the  helianthemum  or 
sun  rose. 

Before  planting  peonies  in  your  Cali- 
fornia gardens  try  out  one  or  two  less 
costly  varieties.  Herbaceous  peonies 
are  not  successfully  grown  in  some 
western  gardens. 


Reserve  Your  Free  Copy  Now 

CARL  SALBACH 

1930  Catalog — Dahlias,  Dahlia  Seed,  Gladiolus 
Showing  new  varieties  of  outstanding  Salbach  quality. 
Write  today. 

Carl  Salbach 

Originator  and  Grower,  Dahlias,  Gladiolus,  Iris. 
645  Woodmont  Ave.  Berkeley,  California 


GROW  TTJTO 
the  finest  JlJLvJLw 

Send  today  for  our  beautiful  new  illus- 
trated Iris  Booklet  describing  300  new 
and  finer  varieties,  anyone  can  grow. 
Many  are  shown  in  full  color. 

Sou' hern  California  Iris  Gardens 

960  New  York  Avenue,  Dept.  S-4 

PASADENA,  CALIFORNIA 

California  Wild 
Flower  Bulbs 

Exquisite  shades  of  Creamy' white,  Citron,  Rich  Golden  Yellow, 
Rosy-pink,  Lilac;  Some  beautifully  marked  with  lilac  to  deep 
Wine-purple.  Fine  for  Rock  Gardens;  perfectly  hardy  when 
mulched  with  leaves.  Choic-  ,  *  — 

est,  flowering  size  bulbs  .  .  .   50  tOl*  §L.LD  postpaid 

NURSERY  GROWN 
12  each  mixed  ALLIUM,  BRODIAEA.  CALACHORTUS. 
ERYTHRONIUM.  FR1TILLARIA    a  >  ~,e 

and  TRILLIUM  for   $4.^3  postpaid 

Gordon  Ainsley       Catalog      Campbell,  Calif. 


CALACHORTUS 


At  Home — By  Mail 

Big  fees;  pleasant  healthful  work;  a 
dignified,  uncrowded  profession  offering 
f  remarkable  opportunities.  Immedi- 
^ate  income  possible,  many  students 
more  than  pay  for  course  from  fees  earn- 
ed while  studying.  Graduates  are  earn- 
ing $50  to  $200  a  week.  Our  course  is  es- 
pecially suitable  for  western  conditions. 
Write  Today  for  Details. 
AMERICAN  LANDSCAPE  SCHOOL 

Combined  -with  Nalional  School  o/ 
Landscape  Design 

30  Plymouth  Bldg.  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


darivin 
tulips 


"I  cy  CHOICE  BULBS  £fk„ 

L»U  (Hundred  for  $3.75)  t)UC 

POSTPAID 

Huge-flowering,  vari-t  olored  beauties 


Send  50c  in  -  <  I  ■  •  r  h  tamps, 
•  lin  k  or  mono -order,  for 
a  full  dozen  mixed  bulbs 
(or  83.75  for  100)  includ- 
ing the  lur^cHt  ami  most 
mu^nilicrtitlv  colored  Diir- 
win  Tulips  known  to  the 
tulip  world.  These  are  tbc 
most  sali*faeK-ry  of  all  in- 
lip-,   blooming  profusely 

tbru  Mi-    - 1  i  i   .■  i :  - 1  Injur- 

ing superbly  beautiful 
globular  flowers  on  long 
Ntrong  utems.  Ide:il  for  pot 

or  garden  grow  Eng.  Re- 
quire little  attention  and 
repay  you  ricbly  for  the 
effort.  Send  now  for  this 
wonderful  collection. 

Fall  Planting  T7T>1717 
CATALOG  r  I\il<Jii 

With  every  order  for  Dar- 
win Tulip  Bulbs  we  will 
send  a  copy  of  our  1929 
Fall  Planting  Catalog  of 
Rulbs, Berries,  FruitTrees, 
Seeds,  PIuiiIm,  etc.  Or  we 
Kill  send  the  catalog  free 
on  receipt  of  your  nume 
and  address. 


CHAS.  C.  NAVLET  CO.,  Inc. 

Nurserymen,  Seedsmen,  Florists 

26  E.  San  Fernando  Street,  San  Jose,  Calif. 

423-42  7  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
518  Twelfth  St.,  Uakland,  Calif. 


Special  Offer 

Fall  Bulbs 


WASHINGTON  GROWN 
BULBS  ARE  THE  BEST 

Order  your  bulbs  now  to 
secure  top  quality  and  timely 
delivery 

Hyacinth  Collection 

5  bulbs  each  of  10  different  varieties:  white, 
pink,  rose,  red,  light  blue,  medium  blue,  dark 
blue,  light  yellow,  deep  yellow  and$j-.oo 
mauve ;  total  50  top  size  bulbs,  prepaid  -5 

Tulip  Collection: 
10  bulbs  each  of  10  different  varieties,  April 
and  May  flowering;  total  100  first  $  * .oo 
grade  bulbs   T* 

SURPRISE  BOX 

Containing  36  Choice  Bulbs 

6  choice  Hyacinths,  6  choice  Early  Tulips,  6 
choice  Cottage  Tulips,  6  choice  Darwin 
Tulips,  6  choice  Daffodils,  6  choice  Narcissus 
all  assorted  colors,  total  36  superior  $-«.65 
bulbs,  prepaid  

The  same  collection,  one  dozen  of  $.-j.oo 

each,  72  bulbs  in  all   * 

Sample  package  of  12  assorted  Tulips,  30c. 

Terms  of  Sale:  Orders  will  be  accepted  with  a  de- 
posit  of  io%  but  collection  charges  for  the  balance  will 
be  added  to  the  bill.  If  full  amount  accompanies  the  ordet 
a  premium  of  one  dozen  forcing  Hyacinths  will  be  given. 

Washington  Bulb  Co.  Inc.       Sumner,  W»sh. 
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Immaculately 
clean! 


Your  toilet  bowl  can 
be  sparkling  white 
.  .  .  safe  from  germs 
.  .  .  sanitary.  And  it  needn't  be 
scrubbed  and  scoured  and  labored 
over.  San'-Flush  will  clean  it  quickly 
and  easily. 

Just  pour  a  little  Sani-Flush  into 
tbe  bowl,  following  directions  on  the 
can.  Then  flush.  Marks,  stains  and 
incrustations  vanish.  Odors  disap- 
pear. The  toilet  bowl  is  left  spotless. 

Sani-Flush  reaches  the  hidden  trap, 
purifies  and  cleanses  the  whole  toilet 
system.  And  it's  harmless  to  the 
plumbing. 

Use  Sani-Flush  frequently.  Always 
keep  a  can  of  it  handy. 

Buy  Sani-Flush  at  your  grocery, 
drug  or  hardware  store,  25c.  In 
Canada,  35c. 

Sum-Flush 

Cleans  Closet  Bowls  Without  Scouring 

The   Hygienic  Products  Co. 

Canton,  Ohio 
Also  makers  of  Me lo  .  .  .  a  real  water  softener 


RAISES  $5^ 

CHURCH 

\in  6  minutes 

I  Mrs.  Seawell  of  Missouri  found  DUST- 
AWAY— the  amazing  mop  innovation. 
— the  greatest  money  raiser  ever  heard  of.  A  West  Vir- 
ginia auxiliary  raised  S276  with  It— and  one  Sunday  school 
class  made  $60  in  one  week. 

DUSTAWAY  sells  everywhere  like  wild-flre. 
Has  13  novel  features.  Makes  broom  into  a  mop 
in  one  minute.  Washes  out  in  a  jiffy.  Gets 
into  hard  places,  under  radiators,  between  £^r4\ 
banisters,  etc.  Holds  dust  without  oil.  No  , 
metal  to  Bcratch.  Exactly  what  women  /___., 
have  always  wanted.  Approved  by  Good  /  **J^5Lv* 
Housekeeping  Institute!  ^A" .  i 

Test  Sample  Sent  FREE  J(Ml 

Test  sample  of  this  clever  work-saver  i  1  ^7 
now  sent  for  free  inspection,  on  re-    *  jJz^P--* 
quest,  to  officer  of  any  recognized  \  Af 

church,  Bociety,  club  or  otherorgan-        v<  *  -  >v  T*' 
ization.  A  two  minute  test  will  show  ^\ 
ycu  tremendous  money-raising  possibilit1"  3.  ' 
Our  special  plan  increases  church  funds  auicklv  without 
investing  one  penny.  Write  for  Bam  pie  and  details 
today!  Generous  proposition  to  spare-time  workers,  too. 
GlENCO  PRODUCTS  CO.,   DepL  M-IVU  Qulney,  III. 


Tell  your  friends  about  the 
NEW  SUNSET— the  Western 
Magazine/or  Western  Families 


"Wonders"  of  the  West 

Answering  the  Questions  As\ed  on  Page  45 


1.  The  end  of  the  gray  green  moss 
on  pine  trees  represents  the  snow-line 
below  which  the  moss  does  not  grow. 

2.  Literally,  El  Dorado  means 
"Gilded  Man."  The  Spanish  legend 
is  that  the  Indians  of  Peru,  Venezuela 
and  New  Granada,  perhaps  in  the 
hopes  of  inducing  their  oppressors  to 
move  on,  were  constantly  pointing  out 
lands  of  fabulous  riches,  first  in  one 
direction,  then  in  another.  The  king 
of  this  land,  they  said,  caused  his  body 
each  morning  to  be  covered  with  gold 
dust,  mixed  with  a  sort  of  pitch.  Each 
e  /ening  he  washed  this  off  and  the 
following  day  the  gilding  was  re- 
peated. The  inference  was  that  the 
land  was  rich  in  gold,  and  long,  costly 
and  fruitless  expeditions  were  under- 
taken in  pursuit  of  this  phantom  El 
Dorado.  In  time  the  phrase  thus 
came  to  be  applied  to  regions  where 
gold  and  other  precious  metals  were 
thought  to  be  plentiful. 

3.  The  needles  of  the  yellow  pine 
grow  three  to  a  cluster  while  those  of 
the  sugar  pine  grow  in  bunches  of  five, 
and  the  lodgepole  pine,  sometimes 
called  the  black  pine,  has  but.  two 
needles  to  a  sheaf. 

4.  The  Apache  Trail  is  a  hundred 
and  twenty  mile  scenic  drive  between 
Globe  and  Phoenix,  Arizona,  follow- 
ing the  trails,  across  mountains  and 
desert,  of  the  Apache  Indians,  skirt- 
ing the  painted  Cliffs  of  the  Apache 
Mountains,  the  strange  Tonto  Cliff 
Dwellings, and  Roosevelt,Horse  Mesa 
and  Mormon  Flat  dams. 

5.  The  Vallejos  were  among  the 
most  prominent  ot  the  California  pio- 
neer families.  The  most  distinguished 
of  its  members  was  Mariano  Guada- 
lupe, born  at  Monterey  in  1808,  who 
was  at  one  time  Commandante  Gen- 
eral of  California  and  was  the  founder 
of  Sonoma. 

6.  Mescal  is  an  Indian  delicacy 
made  from  the  buds  of  a  species  of 
agave,  sort  of  a  wild  cousin  of  the 
century  plant,  which  abounds  in  the 
Southwestern  deserts.     It  has  fat, 


olive  green  leaves,  sharply  pointed. 
Early  in  March,  a  bud  as  big  as  a  fist 
pushes  out  from  the  center  of  the 
foliage.  News  of  the  budding  spreads 
quickly  throughout  the  Indian  ranch- 
erias  and  from  all  directions  Indians 
come  to  camp  at  the  mescal  patches 
and  make  harvest  of  this  dainty.  At 
a  certain  stage  of  their  development 
the  buds  are  cut  out  and  placed  in 
pits  previously  lined  with  hot  stones. 
They  are  covered  with  leaves,  earth, 
and  more  hot  stones  and  left  to  steam 
for  several  days.  By  that  time  it  is 
thoroughly  cooked  to  a  soft  mass  of 
molasses  candy  consistency  and  fla- 
vor. Part  is  eaten  fresh,  then  and 
there,  the  rest  is  dried  in  the  sun  and 
carried  home  to  be  eaten  later.  Dis- 
tillation of  the  mescal  buds,  through 
fermentation,  the  Indians  learned 
from  the  white  men,  making  one  of 
the  fieriest  intoxicants  known,  de- 
scribed by  one  writer  as  "a  sulphuric 
acid  cocktail  with  a  cactus  joint  for 
a  cherry." 

7.  The  Spanish  Californians  ap- 
plied the  names  "roble"  and  "encina" 
to  the  two  characteristic  oak  trees  of 
California;  the  valley  oak,  which  is 
deciduous,  is  called  roble,  and  the 
live  oak,  encina. 

8.  The  first  recorded  party  of  white 
men  to  cross  Death  Valley  was  in 
1850,  although  it  was  undoubtedly 
known  and  visited  by  desert  nomads 
before  that.  In  1850  a  party  of  emi- 
grants, California  bound,  left  the 
main  traveled  trail  at  Salt  Lake  City 
striking  for  Cajon  pass,  through  the 
San  Bernardino  Mountains.  Taking  a 
still  shorter  cut  they  found  them- 
selves lost  east  of  the  Funeral  Range, 
which  they  crossed  and  descended 
into  Death  Valley.  Twenty  or  more 
out  of  the  original  thirty  perished  here 
while  perhaps  ten  made  their  way  out 
through  what  has  since  been  called 
Emigrant  Wash.  There  is  a  tale  that 
some  Piute  Indians  watched  several 
of  the  party  struggle  and  die  thirty 
yards  from  a  water  hole.  It  is  a  story 
told  by  the  survivors  of  this  party 
which  is  believed  to  have  given  Death 
Vallev  its  name. 
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Trio  of  Ideas 

THE  upright  piano  in  the  small 
living  room  is  sometimes  a  prob- 
lem. Perhaps  you  may  like  to 
"try  this  on  your  piano"  as  one  Cali- 
fornia housewife  did.  The  instrument 
was  turned  almost  cornerwise  near  a 
window  with  the  back  of  the  piano 
toward  the  room,  and  standing  almost 
at  right  angles  with  the  fireplace.  An 
oriental  rug  was  used  to  cover  the 
back  of  the  piano.  The  effect  was  that 
of  a  lovely  screen  against  which  a 
table,  lamp  and  chair  were  grouped 
most  satisfactorily.  The  arrangement 
has  proved  practical  as  well  as  inter- 
esting for  the  window  lights  the  key- 
board nicelv  when  music  is  desired. 


Tou 


r 


Vacation 
Memories 


May  Win  a  Prize 

T^\ON'T  forget  that  this 
magazine  is  offering  sev- 
eral prizes  for  the  best  vaca- 
tion letters  of  1,000  words  or 
less  from  Sunset  readers.  To 
refresh  your  memory  refer  to 
page  8  of  the  September  issue. 
Contest  closes  October  first. 


The  California  home  is  often  dis- 
tinguished by  ornamental  iron  work. 
Since  moisture  is  an  enemy  of  iron- 
work, paint  or  varnish  protection  on 
outside  pieces  is  necessary.  Special 
metal  priming  paints  are  available  for 
the  first  coat.  An  ordinary  house 
paint  or  a  coat  of  clear  varnish  can  be 
used  for  the  finishing  coat.  Before 
painting,  every  bit  of  rust  must  be 
removed  with  a  stiff  wire  brush.  Dirt 
and  grease  may  be  taken  off  with  tur- 
pentine. To  antique  ironwork  a  coat 
of  raw  Sienna  or  Van  Dyke  brown  is 
applied  after  the  undercoat  is  thor- 
oughly dry,  then  a  coat  of  burnt 
umber  in  which  a  little  sawdust  has 
been  mixed.  Most  of  the  coating  is 
then  wiped  off  with  a  piece  of  cloth. 


Luxury 


3S** 


-ALBRIGHT- 
ROBBERSET 

MADE  BY  TME  RU68ERSET  COMPANY  NEWARK. N.J. 

At  all  Owl  and  Liggett  stores  and 
good  drug  and  department  stores 
everywhere.  $1.00  Up. 


Style 
Illustrated 

$2 


Callouses 

Quick  relief  for  callouses,  burn- 
ing soles,  tender  spots  by  these 
soothing,  healing  pads. 

At  all drus.  ihoeand  drpt.itorft,35c 

DzScholVs 

Zino-pads 


Put  one  on  — 
the  pain  is  gone! 


Dortt  forget  to  Shampoo 
your  hair  to-night  with 

Ciiticura  Soap 

You  will  be  delighted  with  its  fragrance  and 
efficiency.  Send  for  samples  and  directions  for  using. 
Address:  "Cuticura,"  Dept.  L,  Maiden,  Mass. 


You^ 


can  cash  in  on 
the  demand  for 

the  New  Sunset! 

It  will  be  easy  for  you  to  earn  many  extra 
dollars  representing  SUNSET  in  your  own 
community — during  your  spare  hours. 
SUNSET  has  an  unusually  attractive  offer  for 
you.  Write  for  full  details  today. 


AAAAAAAA     CUT   HEBE  AAAAAAAA 

SUNSET  MAGAZINE 
1045  Sansome  Street 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Please  send  me  information  about  your  special  commission 
and  bonus  offer  to  Sunset  representatives. 

Name  

Address  

City  and  State  
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Yom  travel  funds 
are  both  safe  and 
spendable  in 
Bank  of  Italy 

elers  Cheques 

W! 


HY  risk  carrying  cash 
or  having  your  personal 
cheques  refused?  Take  along 
a  book  of  the  ever- welcome, 
universally-spendable  UB  of  I" 
Travelers  Cheques.  The  indispensable  financial 
safety  factor  for  travelers.  Obtainable  at  any  Bank 
of  Italy  branch. 

FREE  TRAVEL  SERVICE 

We  maintain  a  staff  of  travel  experts  who  will  help 
you  plan  your  trip,  arrange  your  itinerary,  and 
make  your  transportation  and  hotel  reservations. 

Bank  of  Italy 

N ati on al  Iavwo^  Assoc i at i o n*^ 
A    NATIONAL  BANK 


291  BANKING  OFFICES  IN  CALIFORNIA 


100 


GENUINE  ENGRAVED 
CALLING  CARDS 


In  the  newest  styles  mailed  postpaid  for  $ ' 
Check  or  Money  Order. 


.50 


STEVENS  ENGRAVING 

Suite  61  lf  Jewelers  BIdg.,  Los  Angeles,  California 


TAKE  BABY 
STROLLING 

in  the  new,  comfortable 
Perfection  Folding  Strol- 
ler No  52,  equipped  with 
washable  duck  top  to  pro- 
tect him  from  the  sun. 
Frame  is  made  of  steel, 
ivory  enameled,  with  back, 
seat  and  foot  rest  of  wood. 
Folds  flat  when  not  in  use. 
Send  for  compute  catalog 
0/  nursery  specialtitl. 

Perfection  Mfg.  Co., 
2703  N.  Leffingwell  Ave., 
8t  Louli,  Mo. 


San  Diego  Army  and  Navy  Academy 

Junior  Unit  R.O.T.  C. 

"The  West  Point  of  the  West" 

"Cuss  M"  rating  of  War  Department.  Fully  accredited. 
Preparatory  to  college,  West  Point  and  Annapolis.  Separate 
lower  school  for  young  boys.  Summer  sessions.  Located  on 
bay  and  ocean.  Laud  and  water  sports  all  year.  Christian 
influences.  Catalog.  Col.  Thos.  A.  Davis,  President,  Box  S.. 
Pacific  Beach  Station,  San  Diego,  Cal. 


San  Rafael 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


"One  of  Cali/omw's  finest  private  schooU" 
(non-sectarian) 

One  hour  from  San  Francisco.  Primary,  Grammar,  High 
School,  Junior  College.  Division  "A"  rating,  Univ.  of  Calif. 
Fully  accredited.  High  scholastic  standard.  Military  system 
under  U.  S.  A.  supervision.  Catalog,  A.  L  Stewart,  Supt., 
Box  8-N,  San  Rafael,  Calif. 

eO-lFOENlA  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  r—  BOV5 
1|        Will       *  T"\  Beautifully  situated  among 
.    I   ,     YJ  \J  r  ,  %■*  the  orange  groves  of  South- 
*~  em  California,  twenty  miles 

from  Los  Angeles,  features  thorough  training  in  scholar- 
ship  and  physical  development  for  80  hoes.    Picturesque  settKig- 
ldeal  climate     Junior  College.    College  Preparation.  Lower 
School    Athletics.  Music.  Riding.  Swimming  and  Golf. 
A  ,U,.«  Tl,»  W..„,l„,,,cr»^-   Rnr  <t  I  ',„,,,, 7   f  "^K 


Three 

SUNSET  Contributors 
From  the  Northwest 

Plans  Meals  for  all  Oregon 


EVERY  Western- 
er has  heard  of 
the  Portland  Ore- 
gon ian,  and  every- 
one who  reads  it 
carefully  has  seen 
the  name  of  Jean- 
netteCramer  signed 
to  the  Home  Eco- 
nomics columns. 
Well,  this  is  Jean- 
nette  Cramer,  and  she  is  responsible  for 
the  article,  "Ways  of  Cooking  Western 
Fish"  back  on  page  38  of  this  issue. 
Miss  Cramer  says  that  she  is  awfully 
glad  that  her  parents  picked  Oregon  for 
her  birthplace.  Grants  Pass  is  her  home 
town:  Oregon  State  College  is  her 
school;  the  Portland  Oregonian  her 
work,  and  puttering  around  in  a  Port- 
land garden  her  hobby. 


From  the  Charmed  Land 


MARION  LAY 
DAVIS  is  an- 
other friend  of  ours 
from  the  North- 
west. Here  she  is 
pictured  in  what 
she  calls  her  "sad 
mood."  Mrs.  Davis, 
who  wrote  "The 
Battle  Cry  of  Beau- 
ty" in  this  issue 
was,  like  Miss  Cramer,  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Oregon.  Later  she 
studied  journalism  at  Columbia.  She 
has  published  a  variety  of  articles, 
poems,  book  reviews  and  now  she  is 
working  on  a  novel.  We  do  not  know 
just  how  hard  she  is  working  on  it  but 
her  husband,  H.  L.  Davis  of  the  Seattle 
Times,  feels  certain  that  in  addition  to 
her  literary  labors  she  will  still  find  a 
little  time  for  tennis,  hiking,  making 
fudge  and  singing  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  the  Davis  guitar. 


A  Versatile  Portlander 


M 


L  E  O  N  A 
NICHOLS 
has  told  you  about 
Colonel  Aird  on 
page  40  of  this  Oc- 
tober SUNSET. 
Mrs.  Nichols  has 
written  advertising 
copy,  fiction,  maga- 
zine articles  and  we 
have  heard  rumors 
of  a  book  or  so.  She  tells  us  that  she 
has  studied  at  the  University  of  Ore- 
gon, Columbia  University  and  in  the 
school  of  hard  knocks,  which  is  con- 
ducted by  editors  all  over  the  country. 
From  personal  experience  we  know 
that  she  is  a  jolly  hostess  and  a  mar- 
velous cook,  and  we  infer  from  her  re- 
marks that  she  thinks  Portland  is  a 
 >,..  i  «.  
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Sunset  Travel  Service 

(Continued  from  page  S) 

narrow  gage  motor-driven  train  takes 
you  to  Ryan.  From  Ryan,  motor  bus 
trips  are  made  to  Dante's  View  on 
top  of  Funeral  Range,  to  Furnace 
Creek,  to  Borax  Mills  and  to  Devil's 
Golf  Course.  There  are  modern  hotels 
in  the  Valley.  A  night's  stay  at  one 
of  these  is  included  in  the  rate  quoted 
above.  Similar  all-bus  trips  may  be 
taken  also  to  Death  Valley  from  Los 
Angeles. 


Editor  s  Note: 

If  R.  K.  D.,  Los  Angeles,  will  send 
us  his  name  and  street  address,  this 
department  will  gladly  tell  him  about 
Anacortes  and  the  San  Juan  group. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  all 
letters  addressed  to  this  department 
are  answered  by  mail,  and  only  a  few 
of  those  that  are  of  general  interest 
are  printed  in  the  travel  pages. 

Every  now  and  then  some  of  our 
readers  write  in  to  tell  us  of  trips  they 
have  made  at  our  suggestion.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  let  Sunset's  travel  family 
read  this  one  from  a  famous  surgeon 
of  the  middle  west. 
Travel  Editor: 

I  wanted  very  much  to  attend  the  national 
medical  convention  in  Portland  this  year,  but 
I  did  not  feel  that  I  could  spend  a  great  deal  of 
my  time  in  making  the  trip. 

Through  the  Sunset  Travel  Service  I  learned 
that  an  air  transport  company  had  recently 
instituted  a  daylight  trip  from  Kansas  City  to 
Los  Angeles.  I  left  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  in  a 
Fairchild  plane,  arriving  at  Kansas  City  two 
hours  later.  There  I  had  a  full  night's  sleep, 
and  left  Kansas  City  at  eight-thirty  in  the 
morning  on  the  tri-motored  Fokker.  Thirteen 
hours  later  we  were  in  Los  Angeles! 

Between  Kansas  City  and  Los  Angeles  lies 
the  great  barren  desert,  not  at  all  interesting  to 
me  except  to  get  over  it.  Meteor  Crater  as  seen 
from  the  plane  was,  however,  a  most  fascinating 
sight.  This  crater  is  six  hundred  feet  deep  and 
the  same  in  diameter.  Tradition  says  the 
meteor  fell  some  two  or  three  thousand  years 
ago,  and  penetrated  the  earth  to  a  great  depth. 
As  we  flew  over  it,  it  struck  me  that  it  would 
make  a  fine  football  bowl — at  least  I  would 
kick  if  I  had  to  live  there. 

From  Los  Angeles  I  took  a  night  train  to 
San  Francisco.  Out  of  San  Francisco  I  took 
passage  on  a  four-passenger  plane,  and  six 
hours  later  landed  in  Portland  after  a  delightful 
sail  over  the  mountains. 

This  much  flying  called  for  more,  so  in  re- 
turning to  Des  Moines,  I  followed  the  same 


tT'yS  fr.  (£00I>  IDEA" 


to  keep  your  Pullman  ticket 
stub  several  days  after  your 
journey  is  ended.  If  anything 
has  been  left  in  the  berth  it  can 
then  be  recovered. 


Native  ^  ^ 
South  Africa 

South  Africa  is  one  of 
the  most  modern  and 
progressive  sections  of  the 
world  .  .  .  luxurious  hotels 
and  railroads,  delightful  golf 
and  yachting  clubs,  superb 
motor  roads,  and  all  the 
comforts  and  conveniences 
of  modern  civilization  .  .  . 

But  there  is  also  the  immensely 
picturesque  native  side  of  South 
Africa,  so  alluring  to  the  tourist 
....  the  quaint  Kraal  life  .  .  .  wild 
war  dances  .  .  .  weird,  age-old 
tribal  customs  .  .  .  the  dignified 
Zulu  chief  and  his  retinue  of 
dusky  wives  .  .  .  stalwart  war- 
riors with  their  spears,  shields, 
and  knobherries  .  .  .  the  primitive 
musical  instruments  .  .  .  the  wo- 
men's fantastic  head-dresses.  .  . 
the  superstitious  mummery  of  the 
witch  doctor. 


And  all  this  within  easy  access  for 
the  tourist,  as  are  all  the  other 
matchless  wonders  of  South  Afri- 
ca ..  .  great  Victoria  Falls,  the 
ancient  Ruins  of  Zimbabwe,  the 
Kimberley  Diamond  Fields  and 
the  mile-deep  Rand  Gold  Mines, 
the  vast  Kruger  Big  Game  Pre- 
serves, the  Magic  Cango  Caves, 
the  "Cape  Beautiful"  and  many 
other  wonderful  features  of  this 
South  African  land  of  charm, 
contrast,  mystery,  beauty  .  .  . 
and  an  ideal  climate. 


Send  for  illustrated  travel  literature  and  booklet  TH7  to 

SOUTH  AFRICA  GOVERNMENT  BUREAU 


11  Broadway 


New  York  City 


SEVEN  GOLF  CLUBS 
IN  ONE 


"Perfectly  Matched  -  Perfectly -Balanced"  ^x'lV^tT^T 
The  Famous  NOVAK  GOLF  CLUB  with  ADJUSTABLE  HEAD       NOVAK  CLUB,  Inc. 

is  now  also  made  with  TAKE  DOWN  FEATURE  60  Federal  St.     San  Francisco 


Ifyw  Open-> 

©VERNOR  (IXNTON 

Opposite  Penn.  R.  R.  Station 
New  York's  new  liotel  truly  expressive  of 
the  greatest  city.  1200  pleasant  rooms 
each  with  Servidor,  bath,  circulating 
ice  water  and  radio  provisions. 

E.  G.  KILL 

General  Mgr. 


7?  AVENUE 
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A  NEW  AND  MIGHTY  SHIP 
THE  ALL-ELECTRIC 

PENNSYLVANIA 

JOINS  HER  SISTERS 
CALIFORNIA  and  VIRGINIA 


FINEST,    FASTEST  TO 

NEW  YORK 

MAIDEN  VOYAGE,  NOVEMBER  9 

The  S.  S.  Pennsylvania,  largest  ship  ever 
built  under  the  American  flag,  takes  her 
place  alongside  the  California  and 
Virginia, linking  California  and  NewYork 
in  an  ocean  service  as  fineas  will  be 
found  on  any  seas. 

Not  only  in  size  is  the  new  Pennsylvania 
noteworthy.  In  comfort,  in  luxury  of  ap- 
pointment, in  cuisine  .  .  .  you  will  find  dis- 
tinction. In  designing  this  $7,000,000 
liner  no  detail  was  overlooked  to  make 
her  one  of  the  most  modern,  palatial 
ships  afloat. 

The  Pennsylvania,  like  her  sister  ships,  is 
electrically  driven, operated  by  electricity, 
vibrationless.  They  are  the  largest  electri- 
cally propelled  commercial  ships  in  the 
world. 

A  sailing  every  other  week  to  and  from 
NewYork  via  Panama  Canal  in  daylight 
(overnight  stop  at  Balboa)  and  gay, 
colorful  Havana.  You  may  take  your  car 
aboard,  checking  it  as  baggage.  First 
cabin  and  tourist  cabin  accommodations. 

fanama  facifh 
fi&e 

INTERNATIONAL 
MERCANTILE  MARINE 
COMPANY, 

460  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 

715  W.  7th  Street,  Los  Angeles 
or  your  local  railroad  or  steamship  agent 


method  of  travel,  and  on  arriving  back  at  San  I 
Francisco,  I  embarked  the  next  day  for  Salt 
Lake  City  in  a  twelve-passenger  ship,  and  from  | 
there  came  on  to  Des  Moines  in  a  two-passenger 
mail  plane.  In  less  than  twenty-four  hours 
from  the  time  I  left  San  Francisco  I  was  taking 
out  an  appendix  in  Des  Moines. 

There  is  nothing  more  delightful  than  lei- 
surely traveling  over  the  West  Coast.  If,  how- 
ever, one  has  but  a  few  days  out  of  the  year 
to  spend  there,  I  suggest  getting  a  real  birdseye 
view  of  the  whole  section.  I  can  think  of  no 
better  way  of  doing  this  than  by  way  of  the 
plane. — O.  J.  F.,  Iowa. 

Thank  you  for  telling  this  much 
about  your  trip.  When  you  want  to 
do  some  more  high  flying,  let  us  know, 
and  we  will  again  be  glad  to  help  you. 


And  then  there  is  the  lady  from 
eastern  Washington  who  writes  that 
many  people  tell  her  thev  do  not  like 
the  West  Coast.  Well!  Well! 

Travel  Editor: 

Rather  than  be  transferred  back  East,  my 
husband  and  I  are  planning  a  tour  of  the  Coast 
to  "look  things  over"  so  that  when  the  question 
comes  up  we  may  be  at  least  a  little  prepared  to 
decide  "yes"  or  "no." 

We  will  have  only  two  weeks — though  we 
may  be  able  to  add  a  few  days — and  a  car. 

We  plan  on  driving  from  here  to  Seattle  and 
Portland,  spending  three  to  four  days  there- 
abouts, then  heading  southward.  Would  you 
suggest  the  routes  you  would  advise?  Any 
booklets,  literature  or  other  information  would 
be  greatly  appreciated,  as  we  find,  on  returning 
home  and  having  time  to  read  that  handed  out 
along  the  way,  that  we  have  missed  half  of  the 
things  we  should  have  taken  in.  So  you  see, 
this  is  mostly  a  pleasure  tour  with  a  few 
"snoopings"  thrown  in. 

We  shall  camp  wherever  possible  or  con- 
venient, though  I  suppose  cabins  will  be  more 
handy,  as  we  shall  start  early  and  drive  late 
in  order  to  get  to  San  Diego,  we  hope. 

We  talked  to  so  many  here  who  do  not  like 
California  nor  the  Coast,  so  we  must  try  it 
ourselves.  Having  come  from  Colorado,  we 
have  tried  to  make  the  most  of  our  oppor- 
tunities, and  take  in  all  this  Northwestern 
country  and  Canada. 

We  have  read  such  interesting  articles  in  the 
Sunset,  and  of  course,  boost  anything  made 
out  West,  so  here's  to  you.  Enjoyed  reading  of 
the  ideal  little  Spanish  town  in  one  of  the  late 
numbers.  We  hope  to  find  our  ideal  town. — 
Mrs.  R.  A.  H.,  Washington. 

Don't  listen  to  any  anti-Californi- 
ans!  Come  and  see  the  Golden  State 
for  yourself.  The  Pacific  Highway 
will  take  you  south  from  Seattle.  The 
road  leads  through  Portland,  Salem 
and  Eugene,  Oregon.  At  Grants  Pass 
you  may  choose  to  take  the  Redwood 
Highway  which  leads  through  the  re- 
nowned giant  redwoods  along  the 
coast.  If,  however,  you  prefer  to  con- 
tinue along  the  Pacific  Highway,  your 


to  turn  rugs  upside  down  when 
away  on  an  extended  vacation. 
It  saves  them  from  grime  and 
dust. 
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Great 
Cruises 


On  3  Great  Ships 

One  management  ship  and  shore 

If  you  plan  a  Winter  Cruise^ 

Learnof  the  marked  advantages 
and  surprisingly  low  fares  of 
Canadian  Pacific  cruises.  Call, 
phone  or  write— get  full  infor- 
mation. It  will  show  you  some- 
thing decidedly  important  in 
winter  cruising. 


Round  the  World 

Empress  of  Australia,  dream 
ship  of  cruises,  sails  Dec  2. 
Seventh  Annual  Cruise.  Christ- 
mas in  Holy  Land,  New  Year's 
Eve  in  Cairo. 


Mediterranean 

Empress  of  Scotland  sails  Feb. 
3.  Empress  of  France  sails  Feb. 
13.Tothe  cradle  of  civilization. 
Extensive  sightseeing  in  Pales- 
tine and  Egypt;  spring  stop- 
over in  Europe  if  desired. 


Canadian  Pacific 

World'sGreatest  TravelSystem 
621  So.  Grand  Ave.,  Lot  Angeles) 
675  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 
55  Third  Street,  Portland 
1320  Fourth  Avenue,  Seattle 


Clark's  Famous  Cruises 

MEDITERRANEAN  IKIEiS? 

New  S.  S.  "Transylvania",  66  days,  Ma- 
deira, Canary  Islands,  Morocco,  Spain, 
Greece,  Palestine,  Egypt,  Italy,  etc. 
Hotels,  fees,  drives,  etc.,  included. 

M.T.Wright,  Gen.  Agt.,625  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
Ferguson  Travel  Service,  804  S.  Spring  St.,  L.  A. 
Frank  C.  Clark,  Times  Building,  New  York  City 

REDUCED  FREIGHT  RATES 

Through   Car  Service  on  Household  Goods  end  Automobile* 
From  and  to  all  parte  of  the  East.   Consult  our  nearest  office  before 
•hipping.  Cars  carefully  loaded  and  unloaded  by  experienced  men. 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL  FREIGHT  COMPANY 
Seven  South  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago 
San  Franelseo,  Monaduoek  Bide;.     Los  Angeles.  Van  Nnys  Bids;. 

Philadelphia,  Drejel  Rullding 
Cleveland,  Hippodrome  Bide;. 
Clnelnnatl.  Atlas  Bank  Bldg. 
Buffalo,  Ellleott  Square 


Seattle,  I..  C.  Smith  Rids;. 
Beston.  Old  South  Bnlldln( 
New  Tort ,  Equitable  Lite  Bids;. 
St.  Louis,  1300  X.  Broadway 


Detroit,  Transportation  Bide 
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What  They  Say  About 

THE 

New  Sunset 

(Some  Sample  Letters) 

Dear  Editor: 

I  just  found  a  copy  of  SUNSET,  the 
May  issue.  I  WAS  SO  DELIGHTED 
\\  itll  THE  ARTICLE  ON  ROSES  BY 
OPAL  SCARBOROUGH,  that  I  am 
sending  you  one  dollar,  for  which  please 
send  me  the  magazine  for  one  year. 

Lei  us  have  some  more  of  this  lady's 
work. 

Yours  truly. 

Mrs.  Clara  H  , 

Santa  Paula,  Calif. 

T    T  T 

After  taking  out  a  one  year's  sub- 
scription to  the  SUNSET  Magazine,  the 
first  issue  has  just  been  received  and 
read,  and  I  JUST  WANTED  TO  TAKE 
I  HIS  OPPORTUNITY  TO  TELL  YOU 
HOW  DELIGHTED  I  AM  WITH  IT, 
especially  the  Kitchen  Cabinet  section. 
The  illustrations  are  so  attractive  and 
t  lie  recipes  printed  in  such  a  useful  form. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Mrs.  L.  C.  D  , 

Port  Townsend,  Wash. 

T    T  ▼ 

I  am  more  than  pleased  with  my  first 
copy  of  SUNSET,  the  April  issue.  It 
most  nearly  meets  my  idea  of  a  "Home" 
magazine  of  any  publication  I  am  fa- 
miliar with.  Not  the  least  likable  fea- 
ture is  your  policy  of  giving  an  article  as 
a  complete  unit,  instead  of  compelling 
the  reader  to  read  one  and  a  half  col- 
umns and  then  wade  through  miles  of 
advertising  and  other  "beginnings"  to 
find  the  other  scattered  fragments. 

If  the  standards  of  the  current  num- 
ber are  maintained  you  can  count  on 
my  continued  patronage. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

G  O  , 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

▼    ▼  T 

Thousands  of  Westerners  like  the 
New  SUNSET  and  are  "Saying  It 
With  Subscriptions." 

HENCE  THIS  COUPON 


IT  Just  attach  money,  money  order  71 
j  or  check  to  coupon.  A  bill  if  you  [ 
11.  prefer,  will  be  mailed  you  later. U 

Sunset  Magazine, 

1045  San  some  Street, 

San  Francisco,  Cat. 

Yes,  I  do  like  the  New  Sunset.  Send  it  to  the 

name  listed  below  t 

Name  \ 

Street  and  No  J  3  years  $2 

City   ( 

\ 1  year  $1 

State  ) 

(If  it  is  a  gift  subscription  put  your  name  and 
address  here: 

and  we  shall  notify  your  friend  of  your  thought- 
fulneu.) 


route  from  Grants  Pass  will  go  on 
through  Dunsmuir,  Redding  and  Red 
Bluff,  where  you  can  swing  off  to  the 
left  on  the  road  leading  through 
Chico,  Marysville  and  Sacramento,  or 
to  the  right  leading  through  Willows 
and  Woodland.  Both  of  these  roads 
join  just  outside  of  Davis  to  continue 
on  to  San  Francisco. 

While  in  the  northern  section  of 
California  you  should  drive  into  Yo- 
semite  Valley,  a  short  day's  run  from 
San  Francisco.  From  San  Francisco 
you  may  take  the  Coast  or  the  Ridge 
route  to  San  Diego.  The  former  will 
lead  you  through  San  Jose,  Salinas, 
Santa  Barbara  and  Los  Angeles,  the 
latter  through  Merced,  Fresno,  Bak- 
ersfield  and  Los  Angeles. 

We  have  sent  you  some  booklets 
descriptive  of  California. 

+       +  + 

From  the  Automobile  Club  of 
Southern  California  comes  this  friend- 
ly letter: 

Travel  Editor: 

We  are  enclosing  a  copy  of  our  latest  issue 
of  "Auto  Camps,  Courts,  and  Camp  Grounds" 
book,  which  includes  not  only  the  principal 
automobile  camps  in  California,  but  those  in 
Oregon,  Washington  and  British  Columbia, 
Canada,  along  the  Pacific  Highway  extending 
through  that  area. 

This  book  will  be  mailed  without  cost  to  any 
reader  of  your  magazine  who  may  be  contem- 
plating a  visit  to  California,  no  postage  being 
required.  A  written  request  is  all  that  is  nec- 
essary.— Automobile  Club  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. 

We  want  to  thank  this  splendid 
organization  for  sending  us  a  copy  of 
their  booklet  on  auto  camps.  The 
publication  previous  to  this  one  has 
been  of  great  assistance  to  us  in  the 
past  in  answering  queries  concerning 
camp  grounds. 
Editor's  Note: 

If  Sunset  readers  who  reside  out- 
side of  California  will  direct  their  re- 
quest for  the  auto  camp  booklets  to 
Sunset  Travel  Service,  we  shall  be 
pleased  to  see  that  they  are  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  Automobile  Club 
of  Southern  California. 


Once  Again 

We  want  to  tell  you  about  the 
Prize  Letter  Contest,  "Our  Best  Va- 
cation," announced  in  the  September 
issue.  There  is  nothing  complicated 
about  it.  You  simply  write  in  a  thou- 
sand words  or  less  about  the  best  vaca- 
tion you  ever  had.  This  is  not  a  liter- 
ary contest.  Anyone  from  little  Sister 
to  Grandfather  might  win.  Just  sit 
down  and  tell  in  your  own  words 
about  any  vacation  you  ever  had  that 
in  your  mind  was  the  most  enjoyable. 

For  the  three  best  letters  these 
prizes  are  offered:  First  Prize  $25; 
second  prize  $15;  third  prize  $10.  The 
rules  are  simple.  Contest  closes 
October  First.  Write  your  letter  now 
and   tell   us  about   your  vacation. 


BALANCE 

Sea  or  Travel  sickness  is  caused 
by  a  derangement  of  the  organs  of 
balance.  The  constant  rhythmical 
motion  of  a  traveling  vehicle  places 
a  strain  upon  these  nerve  centers 
which  results  in  distress. 

"MOTHERSILL'S"  quickly  stops 
or  prevents  all  forms  of  travel  sick- 
ness by  relieving  this  strain  and 
strengthening  the  organs  of  bal- 
ance so  that  they  are  able  to  func- 
tion in  a  normal  manner.  You  can 
travel  by  sea,  train,  auto  or  air  in 
perfect  comfort  thru  its  use.  62 


75c.  &$  1.50  at  Drug  Stores  or  direct 

The  Mothersill  Remedy  Co.,  Ltd. 


New  Yurk 


London 


Montreal 


Paris 


TO  SOUTH 

AMERICA 


You  haven't 
seen  the  world 
until  you  have 
seen  Sou  t  h 
America. . .  the 
rich,  romantic, 
new  continent 
to  the  south.  Sparkling  cities  of 
architectural  grandeur  with  the 
easy  colorful  life  of  the  Spanish 
speaking  races.  #  Tra  vel  the 
McCormick  way.  Modern  mail 
steamers  .  .  comfortahle  accom- 
modations. .  plenty  of  deck  room 
. . .  excellent  cuisine. 

Write  for  descriptive  booklet  or  see 
your  local  travel  bureau 

$450  Round  Trip 

215  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
McCormick  Terminal,  Portland 
Lane  Mortgage  Bidg.,  Los  Angeles 
1321  Fourlb  Ave,  Seattle 


McCORMICK 

STEAMSHIP  CO. 
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A  D  I  O  S 


EDITING  a  magazine  is  something  like  cook- 
ing for  a  fussy  family.  Some  of  the  members 
like  head  lettuce,  while  others  prefer  arti- 
chokes; one  demands  pistachio  ice  cream  for 
dessert  while  another  insists  upon  topping  his  dinner 
with  apple  pie  a  la  mode.  The  only  way  to  satisfy 
such  a  family  is  to  have  a  variety  of  foods  on  the 
table.  That  is  why  in  Sunset  magazine  we  like  to 
present  a  variety  of  reading  material  so  that  each  of 
you  will  find  something  to  your  particular  taste  in 
svery  issue  of  the  magazine.  If  you  are  not  getting 
what  you  most  want  in  Sunset  perhaps  it  is  because 
you  have  not  written  us  of  your  preferences. 


The  letters  that  do  come  to  our  desk  from  sub- 
scribers indicate  that  all  of  you  like  your  Sunset 
articles  (whether  they  be  about  traveling,  gardening, 
building,  book  reviews,  interesting  personalities  or 
outdoor  life)  to  be  packed  full  of  good  ideas  and  gar- 
nished with  practical  information.  The  first  article 
in  this  October  issue  is  not  merely  the  story  of  how  a 
man  came  to  build  his  dream  home  on  the  Coast  of 
Monterey,  but  it  is  an  interesting  collection  of  house- 
building ideas.  The  article,  "My  Round-the-World 
Trip"  is  not  just  an  article  describing  the  various 
countries  of  the  globe.  In  it  the  pictures  tell  a  story 
while  the  article  itself  suggests  to  the  traveler  what 
clothes  to  take  and  just  how  to  get  ready  for  the  long 
ocean  voyage.  And  so  it  goes,  throughout  every  page 
of  everv  issue  of  the  new  Sunset! 


Those  of  you  who  live  along  the 
coast  will  surely  welcome  the  article 
in  this  issue,  "What  to  Plant  in 
Gardens  by  the  Sea"  by  Warner 
Lincoln  Marsh.  Personally  we  have 
always  liked  the  way  Mr.  Marsh 
discusses  gardens  in  general.  In  his 
booklet,  "Modern  Garden  Art"  he 
says,  "Plants  can  no  more  make  a 
garden  than  a  pile  of  bricks  can 
make  a  house.  How  they  are  used  is 
important."  And  again,  "A  garden 
newly  planted  is  a  garden  newly 
born,  and  like  all  newly  born  things 
it  must  be  intelligently  cared  for, 
watched  over  and  directed  if  it  is 
ever  to  develop  into  the  perfect  real- 
ization of  the  designer's  precon- 
ceived idea.  How  many,  many  good 
garden  ideas  have  been  lost  in  the 
growing  up,  not  so  much  through 
lack  of  effort  as  through  lack  of 
understanding."  We  hope  to  pass 
along  more  of  Mr.  Marsh's  garden 
philosophy  in   future  Sunsets. 


"Our  idea  of  pleasure  re- 
doubled would  be  twice  as 
many  garden  articles  in 
each  issue  of  SUNSET." 


"Why  don't  you  use 
more  maps  with  your 
travel  articles?  They 
make  the  places  de- 
scribed more  realistic." 


"More  western  building  ar- 
ticles, please.  Hadn't  you 
heard  that  we  have  our 
hillside  lot  paid  for  and 
that  we're  going  to  build?" 

What  do  you  want  in 
SUNSET?  Please  write 
and  tell  us — will  you? 


Today  in  the  clip  sheet  sent  out  by  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  we  came  upon  an  item  which 
should  be  of  particular  interest  to  Westerners.  The 
circular  tells  us  in  effect  that  when  rustic  furniture  or 
rustic  buildings  are  to  be  made  from  trees  cut  during 
the  spring  and  summer,  the  logs  should  immediately 
be  thoroughly  coated  with  either  crude  pyridine  or 
coal  tar  creosote  to  destroy  various  bark  beetles 
active  at  those  seasons.  These  liquids  are  effective 
when  diluted  with  three  parts  kerosene  to  one  part 
chemical.  The  treatment  is  especially  necessary 
when  it  is  desired  to  retain  the  bark  on  the  logs. 

Crude  pyridine  is  inflammable  and  possesses  a  dis- 
agreeable odor  so  if  possible  the  work  should  be  done 
out  of  doors.  Before  using  creosote  it  should  be 
strained  through  burlap  or  it  may  stain  the  wood 
darker  than  is  desired.  Those  of  you  who  enjoy 
making  rustic  gadgets  for  your  summer  home  will 
like  to  clip  this  information  for  future  reference. 


Newcomers  to  the  coast,  attention:  how  many 
times  have  you  been  asked  the  question,  "Well,  how 
do  you  like  the  W7est?"  WTe  know  a  chap  who  kept  a 
record  and  at  the  last  count  it  registered  1386.  We  are 
not  asking  how  you  like  the  West,  but  we  should 
like  to  know  what  one  thing  you  like  best  about  it. 
We  believe  that  most  of  you  will  say  it  is  the  neigh- 
borliness,  the  friendliness  of  everybody  and  every- 
thing. Since  Sunset  is  a  western  magazine,  we  are 
working  to  make  it  reflect  those 
same  admirable  western  traits.  That 
is  why  we  pester  you  for  your 
comments! 


Maurice  Logan  just  came  into  the 
office  (the  artist,  you  know,  who 
painted  that  stunning  cover  on  the 
May  issue — the  one  of  the  girl  and 
dog  in  white  walking  along  the 
water's  edge)  to  tell  us  he  has  an  idea 
for  the  December  cover  design.  We 
know  that  if  we  were  to  put  the  mat- 
ter to  a  vote  of  you  readers,  you 
would  all  say,  "Yes,  let's  have  an- 
other Logan  cover,"  so  we  have  told 
him  to  go  ahead  and  paint  a  master- 
piece. By  the  way,  the  whole  Christ- 
mas Sunset  is  to  be  a  grand  surprise. 
It  will  be  just  the  thing  to  tuck  into 
the  box  that  goes  "back  East"  as  a 
Christmas  greeting  from  the  "Land 
of  Living  Christmas  Trees."  We  can 
scarcely  keep  from  telling  you  about 
it  right  now,  but  Christmas  secrets 
should  never  be  told — at  least  not 
before  November — The  Editors. 
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THE  four  essentials  of  a  modern  kitchen  are 
found  in  this  Crane  room.  Restful  color,  in 
the  sun-tan  walls,  brown  and  black  linoleum, 
Lucerne  blue  Corwith  sink.  Good  lighting,  from 
the  window  at  the  right  of  the  Corwith,  flooding  its 
roomy  beauty.  Correct  arrangement,  in  the  place- 
ment of  the  Corwith,  the  table,  and  stove,  only  a 
step  apart.  And  lastly, convenient,  sanitary  equip- 
ment in  the  Corwith  itself.  .  .  .  This  new  sink  of 


acid-resisting  or  regular  enamel  has  many  points 
of  real  convenience  not  found  in  ordinary  fixtures. 
Fittings  out  of  the  way  in  a  recess  eliminate  ob- 
struction and  breakage.  A  lever-operated  outlet 
stopper  permits  use  of  the  sink  as  a  dishpan.  A 
hose  and  spray  rinses  vegetables  and  d;shes.  .  .  . 
To  see  all  its  advantages,  visit  nearby  Exhibit 
Rooms.  Askyourarchitectand  plumbingcontrac- 
tor  about  many  other  new  Crane  plumbing  ideas. 


Pou  nds  Pressure 


CRANE 


Pounds  Pressure 


Fixtures,    Valves,    Fittings,    and     Piping,    for    Domestic    and     Industrial  U 

Crane  Co. ,  General  Offices,  8)6  S.  Michigan  Are.,  Chicago  *   23  W.  44th  St. ,  New  York  *   Branches  and  salei  offices  in  one  hundred  and  eighty  cities 


The  "Meaning'  of  Your  Mohawk 


TTave  you  ever  read  the  meaning  in  your  Mo- 
hawk  rug?  There  is  a  meaning,  always,  in  all 
the  hundreds  of  Mohawk  patterns. 

That  rug  that  lies  so  soft  and  warm  and  lustrous 
on  your  floor.  It's  really  a  story-book  in  wool 
wherein  we  trace  enchanting  things. 

Legend  whispers  to  us  in  the  moulding  of  a  leaf; 
myths  unfold  in  borders,  while  a  whole  philoso- 
phy is  uttered  in  the  curving  of  a  line.  Spread 
before  us  are  the  lives — the  joys,  the  sorrows,  the 
beliefs — of  nameless  patient  "slaves  to  beauty," 
who  toiled  in  wondrous,  far-off  times. 

And  Mohawk's  own  designers  are  their  heirs 


to-day.  Working  in  three  great  studios,  they  delve 
into  the  world's  dim  past  and  then  create,  always 
adapting  their  motifs  to  the  needs  of  our  modern 
homes.  What  they  give  us,  therefore,  in  our  pat- 
terns is  never  empty  prettiness,  but  beauty  fur- 
nished with  a  soul. 

Thus  you  know  that,  having  chosen  a  Mohawk, 
your  rug  is  not  alone  artistically  true,  charmingly 
colored  and  durably  woven,  but  rich  in  hidden 
meanings  and  so — permanently  satisfying  in  your 
home. 

And  remember:  No  matter  what  you  wish  to 
pay,  your  rug  can  always  be  a  Mohawk. 


MOHhWK.  RUGS  £f  C/1RPETS 
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Pioneer  rails 
pierce  a  new  frontier 


Southern  Pacific  completes  the  link 
between  Shasta  and  Overland 
Routes 

Following  the  route  of  the  Overland  scout 
and  the  covered  wagon  a  new  pioneer  pushed 
its  way  into  the  West  in  1869  and  the  pony 
express  passed  into  legend. 

The  driving  of  a  golden  spike  sounded  along 
steel  rails  and  the  first  transcontinental  rail- 
road was  completed  .  .  .  Southern  Pacific's 
Overland  Route  of  today. 

The  "last  spike"  they  called  it  then.  But 
the  last  spike  will  never  be  driven.  Southern 
Pacific  is  still  building  with  the  West. 

From  Fernley,  Nevada,  to  Klamath  Falls, 
Oregon,  new  steel  shines  in  this  Western  sun. 
Southern  Pacific  has  linked  its  Shasta  and 
Overland  Routes;  another  frontier  is  crossed 
and  there  is  a  new  route,  the  "Modoc  Line," 
between  rhe  Northwest  and  the  East. 


A  vital  part  of  the  vast,  growing  territory 
which  it  serves,  this  pioneer  railroad  has  kept 
pace,  step  by  step.  The  completion  of  the  Modoc 
Line  is  only  one  item  in  Southern  Pacific's  un- 
paralleled program  for  new  construction  during 
the  last  fifteen  years. 

Other  recent  important  projects  include  com- 
pletion of  the  new  Cascade  line  of  the  Shasta 
Route,  an  alternate  line  east  of  the  Cascade 
Mountains  through  Klamath  Falls,  Oregon; 
double-tracking  of  the  Overland  Route 
across  California's  high  Sierra;  building  of  a 
new  main  line  through  Phoenix  and  the  Salt 
River  Valley  in  Southern  Arizona;  completion 
of  the  gap  between  Tepic  and  Guadalajara, 
Mexico,  effecting  a  new  through  route  down 
the  West  Coast  to  Mexico  City  and  the  in- 
terior; the  building  of  a  new  line  into  the 
Magic  Valley  of  the  lower  Rio  Grande,  in 
Southern  Texas;  and  the  beginning  of  a  great 
bridge  across  Suisun  Bay,  near  San  Francisco, 
to  replace  train  ferries  and  shorten  time  on 
the  Overland  Route  to  Chicago. 


From  less  than  700  miles  of  line  in  1869 
to  more  than  20,000  miles  today  —  that  is 
Southern  Pacific's  60-year  record. 

With  the  building  of  its  four  great  trans- 
continental routes  and  its  tremendous  pattern 
of  lines  along  the  whole  Pacific  Coast  much 
of  Southern  Pacific's  achievement  is  history, 
a  part  of  the  epic  of  the  West.  But  the  epic 
is  not  finished  .  .  .  and  Southern  Pacific 
builds  on. 

Only  Southern  Pacific  offers  jour  great 
transcontinental  routes.  Go  one  way,  re- 
turn another.  Write  to  F.  S.  McGinnis, 
65  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  for  the 
booklet,  "Four  Great  Routes  to  the  East." 
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The  Comfort  and  Convenience 
that  Enough  telephones  Bring 


~E,ase  of  communication  is  an 
essential  of  modern  life  .  .  .  it 
is  made  possible  through  com- 
plete telephone  arrangements 


Dedicated  above  all  others  in  the  house 
to  genuine  comfort  and  contentment  is 
the  living-room.  Here  are  deep,  easy 
chairs  .  .  .  lamps  of  a  soft,  pleasing 
glow  ...  a  few  books,  well  chosen.  Here 
every  object  is  located  primarily  for  its 
convenience. 

And  here,  of  course,  is  a  telephone 
.  .  .  beside  the  deepest  and  easiest  chair 
in  the  room.  For  a  telephone  near  at 
hand  is  essential  to  home  comfort  and 
convenience. 

There  are  many  locations  in  the  home 
where  telephones  are  desirable.  They 
vary  with  different  households  .  .  .  ac- 
cording to  the  number  in  the  family, 
and  the  use  made  of  the  various  rooms. 
Your  local  Bell  Company  has  made  a 
study  of  the  telephone  arrangements  best 
suited  to  meet  the  requirements  of  vari- 
ous types  of  residences.  They  will  be 
glad  to  help  you  plan  those  which  will 
give  you  the  greatest  convenience 
and  satisfaction.  Just  telephone  the 
Business  Office. 


UN  SET  COLD 


C->OUNT  your  blessings,  name  them  one  by 
one,"  runs  a  rousing  old  hymn.  I  wonder  if  it  was  written  at 
Thanksgiving  time?  Certainly  its  optimistic,  straight-from-the- 
shoulder  advice  is  highly  appropriate  at  this  season. 

Men  who  are  in  business  make  annual  state' 
ments  the  first  of  every  year,  setting  forth  their  assets  and  liabilities 
in  a  financial  way.  We  who  are  in  the  business  of  living  may  well 
follow  their  example,  and  Thanksgiving  is  the  day  of  all  days  for 
casting  up  our  accounts  of  blessings  received  throughout  the  year. 

On  the  asset  side  of  our  Thanksgiving  state- 
ment we  would  list  the  red-bronze  of  chrysanthemums  in  our  tiny 
patio  garden;  the  blue  of  the  Pacific  at  the  front  door  of  our  town; 
the  naturalness  of  Western  hospitality  and  friendliness;  the  gold 
of  the  sunshine  and  the  silver  of  the  fog;  the  sweetness  of  the  baby 
in  her  new  red  sun-suit;  the  charming  awkwardness  of  the  high 
school  boy  in  cords  and  sweater;  the  grandeur  of  hills  and  deserts 
and  snowy  peaks;  the  loveliness  of  friends  and  roses.  These  are 
but  few  indeed  of  the  blessings  we  might  recount,  and  they  so  far 
outweigh  the  liabilities  that  we  shall  not  list  the  latter  at  all. 

It  is  a  wholesome  exercise  in  arithmetic,  this 
counting  of  blessings.  Try  it  yourself!  If  you  do  it  conscien- 
tiously, the  chances  are  that  on  Thanksgiving  day  you  will  bow 
your  head  humbly  in  true  thankfulness. 
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NIGHTS  OF  DELIGHT 

FRAGRANCE  ACCENTUATING  THE  THEME 
OF  EVERY  SMART  DIVERSION 

THE  NEW  VOGUE  OE 

LES  PAREUMS 

COTY 

O^z  the  Rythmic  entanglements  of 
dancing,  the  women  of  chic  sophisti- 
cation intensify  thei?*  appeal with 
Parfum "PARIS,, —  <?/ another  of 
the  COTY  odeu/s  which  accent 
so  afivine/y  the  tempo  of  the  houP. 


Copyrltht  by  Coty  1929 


PERFUMES     FOR  DANCING 

"PARIS,,  —  Tke  vevy  essence  of  tke 
dance,  especially  for  joyous  types. 
Presentation  flacon,  2  oz.  $6.75, 
1  oz.  #3.75,  V>oz.  $2.00,  %  oz.  #1.00. 

LAIMANT — Tke  dioinc  fragrance  of 
magnetism.  De  luxe  flacons  #12.50 
and  #5.00,  H  oz.  #2.00,  X  oz.  $1.00. 

EMERAUDE— Different  foreack.  Presen- 
tation flacon,  2oz.  #7.25,  1  oz.  #3.75, 
K  oz.  #2.00,  Yi  oz.  #1.00. 

CHYPRE — Exotic,  tor  intenser  natures. 
Presentation  flacon,  #6.75,  1  oz. 
#3.75,  'A  oz.  #2.00,  Koz.  #1.00. 


All  toilette  essentials  in  these  odeurs. 

The  Smartest  Perfumes  In  The  World 
Are  Not  Necessarily  Costly. 

COTY 

714  Ofifth  StTvenue,  cj\^zv'2/orlL 


§  IU  N  S  IE  T 

TRAVEL  SERVICE 

If  you  are  going  East,  West,  around  the  world  or  on  a  short 
vacation  trip,  write  us  for  information.  Tell  us  just  what 
your  problems  are  and  we  will  do  all  we  can  to  help  you, 
Inquiries  received  by  this  department  are  answered  by  mail. 
Address  Sunset  Magazine, 1045  Sansome  St.,  San  FrancLco 


YOUR  travel  editor  recently 
made  a  trip  to  an  inland  city, 
and  while  there  he  took  time 
out  to  visit  a  race  track  where 
a  number  of  spirited  horses  were  in 
contest.  Over  the  smoothest  track 
imaginable  and  under  ideal  conditions 
these  horses  pulled  light  sulkies 
around  the  mile  oval  in  something 
like  two  minutes  and  twelve  seconds. 
It  was  a  fine  exhibition  of  speed,  but 
thank  goodness  we  no  longer  have  to 
do  our  traveling  behind  the  noble 
horse. 


Speed  is  a  prime  requisite  in  this 
hurry  scurry  world,  but  comfort,  we 
believe,  comes  first.  Imagine  riding 
from  San  Francisco  to  New  York  in  a 
sulky.  Or  going  to  Europe  in  a 
Spanish  galleon !  We  have  become  so 
accustomed  to  comfort  and  speed  in 
our  upholstered  airplanes,  trains, 
steamships  and  automobiles  that  we 
take  these  luxuries  as  a  matter  of 
course.  So  then  in  your  thanksgivings 
do  not  forget  to  be  grateful  for 
modern  transportation  facilities. 
+       +  + 

In  the  September  issue  we  printed  a 
letter  from  a  gentleman  in  Washing- 
ton who  wanted  to  go  by  boat  (ship) 
to  South  America.  One  of  our  readers 
objected  to  our  answer  in  this  wise. 
Travel  Editor,  Sunset: 

The  vessels  referred  to  in  your  letters  are 
ships  and  not  boats.  Boats  are  part  of  the 
equipment  such  as  life-boats,  power  dories, 
and  of  course  boats  carried  on  the  decks  of 
ships  to  be  used  in  case  of  emergencies  or 
necessity. — E.  W.,  Oregon. 

When  is  a  boat  not  a  boat?  Ac- 
cording to  our  correspondent  the 
answer  is,  when  it's  a  ship.  Nautically 
or  un-nautically,  we  always  say  or 
usually  hear  said,  "What  time  does 
your  boat  dock?"  "A  friend  is  coming 
in  by  boat,"  "I  took  a  boat  to 
Europe."  Therefore,  when  we  wrote 
to  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
that  "these  boats  are  seaworthy 
vessels"  we  were  using  language  we 
considered  familiar  to  his  landsman 
ear,  although  we  did  err  in  our  terms. 


But  by  whatever  name  you  call 
something  that  floats  you  from  one 
shore  to  another — boat,  vessel,  ship, 
scow,  schooner,  sloop,  yacht,  yawl, 
dory,  transport,  packet,  liner,  lighter, 
coaster,  collier,  trawler,  hulk,  floating 
hotel  or  palace,  ocean  greyhound — by 
whatever  name  it  is  called,  the  salt 
sea  air  smells  as  sweet.  In  any  event 
we  feel  sure  that  our  reader,  now  on 
his  way  to  South  Africa,  will  be  well 
taken  care  of. 


It  was  the  Easterners  who  planted 
the  seed  of  the  dude  ranches  in  the 
western  ranch  owner's  mind,  but 
judging  from  the  number  of  letters  re- 
ceived by  this  department  from 
Westerners  asking  for  dude  ranch 
information,  our  own  people  are 
rapidly  recognizing  the  possibilities 
in  this  type  of  outing. 

Travel  Editor,  Sioiset: 

Every  once  in  a  while  I  hear  about  dude 
ranches,  but  as  yet  the  idea  is  not  quite 
clear  to  me.  Just  what  is  a  dude  ranch,  and 
where  are  they  to  be  found?  I  did  not  have 
an  opportunity  last  summer  of  getting  out 
in  the  open,  and  from  what  I  have  heard 
about  dude  ranches,  I  think  I  should  like  to 
take  my  vacation  on  one  in  November. 
What  I  want  to  know  is,  do  dude  ranches 
accommodate  guests  in  fall  and  winter? 
There  will  be  four  in  our  party.  Although  I 
have  no  objection  to  taking  my  automobile, 
I  much  prefer  going  at  this  time  of  the  year 
bv  rail. — II.  I..  Nevada. 


A  dude  ranch  is  usually  a  regular 
cow  and  horse  ranch  where  paying 
guests  are  entertained  in  true  western 
fashion.  The  entertainment  consists 
of  having  a  cow  pony  at  your  disposal; 
from  one  to  twenty  thousand  acres  of 
range  to  ride  in;  a  cowboy  or  two  to 
show  you  around;  excellent  ranch 
cooking  with  homemade  butter,  jams, 
bread,  not  to  mention  fresh  milk  and 
eggs,  and  either  individual  cabins  or 
a  commodious  ranch  house  to  live  in. 
Hunting,  fishing  and  riding,  or  just 
loafing  around  are  the  chief  forms  of 
entertainment.  There  is  usually,  of 
course,  a  roundup  and  an  impromptu 


rodeo  by  way  of  a  dash  of  spice.  Pack 
trips  to  distant  scenic  spots  are  also 
offered  and  made  under  the  guidance 
of  a  wrangler.  We  have  no  doubt  left 
out  a  number  of  things  one  may  do  on 
a  dude  ranch,  but  you  get  the  idea. 
In  our  reply  to  your  letter  we  have 
enclosed  a  number  of  dude  ranch 
folders  descriptive  of  ranches  through- 
out the  West.  The  rates  charged  are 
from  $35.00  a  week,  up.  Many  of 
the  dude  ranches  are  open  the  year 
round. 


Another  inquiry  suggesting  the 
great  open  spaces  comes  to  us  from  a 
writing  lady  in  Washington: 

Travel  Editor,  Sunset: 

We  are  looking  for  a  place  in  Arizona  tc 
spend  the  winter.  Will  you  tell  us  some- 
thing about  this  state  and  some  of  its  prin- 
cipal cities?  We  want  to  live  outdoors  ai 
much  as  possible  and  to  do  a  lot  of  writing — 
but  not  in  an  artists'  colony. — M.  D., 
Washington. 

As  might  be  expected  in  so  large  a 
state,  the  topography  of  Arizona  is 
wonderfully  varied.  Arizona  might 
be  divided  into  two  almost  equal 
parts  by  a  somewhat  irregular  diag- 
onal line  running  from  the  point  where 
the  Gila  River  enters  the  state  to  a 
point  on  the  Nevada  boundary,  where 
the  Colorado  River  turns  southward. 
The  region  to  the  north  and  east  oi 
this  line  consists  largely  of  compara- 
tively level  plateaus  from  5,000  tc 
8,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
diversified  by  isolated  buttes  and  by 
short  mountain  chains.  This  section 
of  Arizona  is  cut  by  deeply  eroded 
canyons.  The  southwestern  half  ol 
Arizona  is  less  elevated,  gradually  de- 
creasing in  altitude  from  the  New 
Mexican  boundary  line  to  the  Colo- 
rado River  below  Yuma,  where  the 
elevation  is  only  ninety  feet.  The 
entire  state,  however,  is  mountainous, 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  total 
area  having  an  elevation  of  over  3,00C 
feet.  The  highest  point  is  San  Fran- 
cisco Mountain,  12,794  feet,  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  State.  In  south- 
ern Arizona      (Continued  on  page  72 
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face  knows 
it's  winter... 

And  so  does  your 
Gillette  Blade,  for  it 
has  extra  work  to  do 

THE  biting  winds  of  winter  con- 
tract your  skin,  make  it  rough — 
hard  to  shave.  Your  razor  then  has 
a  far  more  difficult  job  to  do  than  it 
has  in  summer. 

Yet  you  can  always  get  a  comfortable 
shave,  no  matter  what  the  weather  does  to 
your  face.  Why? 

Because  your  smooth,  sure  Gillette  Blade 
never  changes,  under  any  conditions.  It 
can't.  Machines,  accurate  to  one  ten-thou- 
sandth of  an  inch,  ensure  its  even  precision. 

Four  out  of  every  nine  employees  in  the 
Gillette  blade  department  are  skilled  in- 
spectors who  actually  receive  a  bonus  for 
every  blade  they  discard. 

You  may  not  wear  the  same  face  in 
November  that  you  do  in  May,  but  count 
on  Gillette  Blades  to  shave  you  smoothly, 
swiftly,  surely.  They  keep  your  face  feel- 
ing young,  and  looking  it.  Gillette  Safety 
Razor  Co.,  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 

*  Gillette  ★ 


There's  a  lot  of  difference  between 
the  cold,  wind  -  stiffened  skin  of  late 
autumn  and  the  tanned, freely  perspir- 
ing face  of  July  —  and  it  makes  a  lot 
of  difference  in  shaving.  Yet  it's  easy 
to  enjoy  shaving  comfort  all  the  year 
round.  Simply  take  ample  time  to 
soften  your  beard.  And  use  a  fresh 
Gillette  Blade  frequently. 


THE  only  individual  in  history, 
ancient  or  modern,  whose  picture 
and  signarure  are  found  in  every 
city  and  town,  in  every  country  in 
the  world,  is  King  C  Gillette. 
This  picture  and  signature  are 
universal  sign  -  language  for  a 
perfect  shave. 


From  an  Etching  by 
Louis  Rogers 


Romance  and  Religion  Pushed  Forward  These 


1 1 


Pilgrims  of  the  West 


I 


T  is  the  eve  of  Thanksgiving. 
Light,  warm  rain  has  fallen  and 
at  sunset  the  dahlias  in  the  gar- 
den lift  great  red  faces  to  the 
glowing  sky.  The  soil  is  black  and 
rich  and  pleasantly  smelling;  earth 
steam  rises  from  the  warm  ground. 
There  are  violets  clustered  about  the 
little  turtle  pool  and  patrician  rows  of 
chrysanthemums  bordering  the  gravel 
walks.  Thanksgiving  on  the  West 
coast  harvests  in  beauty  where 
i  it  fails  in  the  traditions  of  the 
j  New  England  Thanksgiving, 
stark  in  the  clutches  of  white 
winter. 

Seated  before  a  roaring  fire 
of  cypress  logs  after  dinner,  I 
ask  my  twelve-year-old  daugh- 
ter what  she  would  like  to  do  if 
she  could  do  anything  she 
pleased,  and  she  replies:  "I 
want  to  go  places  and  do 
things."  There  speaks  modern 
America  in  plain,  definite  col- 
loquialism. My  daughter's 
great-grandmother  would  have 
been  shocked  at  such  unlady- 
like bluntness,  and  yet  the 
child  is  only  echoing  the  cry  of 
men  down  the  years  of  history. 
The  greatest  adventure  in  life 
is  to  go  places  and  do  things. 
History  is  a  gorgeous  mural  of 
processions  of  men  and  women, 
garbed  in  the  heraldic  colors  of 
crusaders,  garbed  in  pirate 
dress  of  the  explorers,  clad 
in  gabardines  following  a 
pillar  of  light  out  of  Egypt, 
crouched  in  covered  wagons 
trundling  across  the  plains, 
following  the  Cross  and  Span- 
ish banners  out  of  Mexico,  or 
traveling  with  brilliant  array 
in  the  train  of  Kublai  Khan. 
Man  is  ever  a  pilgrim,  and  his 
heart  quickens  to  the  call  of 
far-away  places. 

The  Mayflower  Pilgrims 
came  to  Plymouth  in  the  year 
1620  questing  religious  and  political 
freedom.  Drab  souls  in  drab  capari- 
son, they  landed  on  a  desolate  coast, 
and  one  wonders  if  the  joys  of  relig- 
ious freedom  did  not  pale  before  the 
physical  hardships  of  the  bleak  new 
world.  One  pictures  those  austere, 
solemn  souls,  a  solemnity  echoing 
even  in  their  songs  and  poor  pleasures. 
Life  was  grim  labor  and  prayer;  life 


Says 
S .  B.  Dickson 


was  the  uncertainty  of  food,  the  un- 
certainty of  the  friendliness  of  the 
Indians.  Disease  raged,  the  snows 
were  merciless,  the  bleak  winds  that 
swept  Cape  Cod  froze  the  soul. 

A  hundred  vears  before  the  brown- 


Great  Adventure 


"  CJ"^HE  greatest  adventure  in 
the  world  is  to  go  places  and 
do  things.  History  is  a  gorgeous 
mural  oj processions  of  men  and 
women,  garbed  in  the  heraldic 
colors  of  crusaders,  garbed  in 
pirate  dress  of  the  explorers, 
clad  in  gabardines  following  a 
pillar  of  light  out  of  Egypt, 
crouched  in  covered  wagons, 
trundling  across  the  plains,  fol- 
lowing the  Cross  and  Spanish 
banners  out  of  Mexico,  or 
traveling  with  brilliant  array  in 
the  train  of  Kublai  Khan.  Man 
is  ever  a  pilgrim,  and  his  heart 
quickens  to  the  call  of  far-away 
places." 


clad  pilgrims  sought  the  trail  on  New 
England's  coast — in  fact,  it  was  in  the 
years  immediately  following  the  ad- 
venturings  of  Christopher  Columbus 
of  Genoa — the  pirate-pilgrims  came 
to  the  shores  of  California.  They 
were  scarcely  as  picturesque  as  Barrie 
pictured  them  in  Peter  Pan:  they  did 
not  carry  gilded  chests  of  rare  gems 
and  baskets  of  gold;  they  wore  no 


sashes  of  red  silk  about  their  waists, 
nor  silken  kerchiefs  on  their  heads, 
but  they  were  pirates  none  the  less. 
A  crude,  vulgar  crew,  they  came  on 
amazingly  unseaworthy  craft,  holding 
life  at  the  value  of  a  song,  plundering, 
robbing,  murdering,  and  discovering 
great  lands  with  no  conception  of 
their  ultimate  significance.  Grijalva 
there  was,  finding  the  California 
coast  just  forty  years  after  the  ex- 
ploits of  Columbus;  Balboa 
gazing  on  the  endless  expanse 
of  the  Pacific;  Drake  sailing  up 
the  shores  of  the  setting  sun; 
Cabrillo,  most  colorful  of  the 
pirate  chieftains  nosing  into 
San  Diego  Bay;  a  Greek 
stumbling  through  the  Straits 
of  Juan  de  Fuca  to  disclose  the 
Inland  Empire  of  the  North- 
west. A  noisy,  roistering  crew 
of  devil  -  may  -  care  nomads, 
the  first  pilgrims  of  the  West! 

HpHESE  were  the  sea- 
pirates.  In  1540  a  caravan 
of  adventuring  Mexicans 
crossed  the  Rio  Grande  and 
trekking  northward  struck 
camp  in  the  painted  moun- 
tains of  Colorado.  One  lad,  a 
swarthy,  black-bearded  young- 
ster, Melchoir  Diaz,  left  the 
camp  one  night  to  see  what 
was  across  the  hills.  What  a 
fascination  there  is  in  seeing 
what  is  just  beyond  the  hills! 
Diaz  walked  for  four  days, 
with  the  setting  sun  as  his 
guide.  The  heat  was  intense 
but  dry,  the  desert  sands  tor- 
tuous, the  mountains  of  slate 
burning  beneath  the  feet.  He 
crossed  the  Colorado  River. 
Here  before  him  were  more 
miles  upon  miles  of  blazing 
sands,  and  desolation.  He 
looked  upon  the  land,  found  it 
poor  and  uninteresting,  and 
with  the  characteristic  shrug  of 
his  people,  turned  and  found  his  way 
back  to  his  fellows  beyond  the  hills. 
His,  nevertheless,  was  a  great  pil- 
grimage, for  he  had  been  the  first 
white  man  to  set  foot  upon  California 
soil  in  the  uncertain  records  of 
history. 

Two  hundred  and  thirty  years  were 
to  elapse  before  California  was  to  see 
the  first  of  its  epic  pilgrimages.  Then 
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Father  Junipero  Serra  planted  the 
Cross  and  flag  of  Spain  on  the  crest  of 
a  gentle  hill  above  the  bay  of  San 
Diego.  A  Mission  was  builded, 
crudely,  colorlessly,  of  bakeci  clay, 
and  a  congregation  of  friendly  Indians 
and  curious  Mexicans  came  to  wor- 
ship at  the  shrihe  of  a  stranger-god. 
The  priests  were  men  of  prayer,  and 
men  of  labor.  They  tilled  the  fields 
with  amazing  efficiency,  collected 
great  flocks  of  sheep  and  accumu- 
lated wealth.  And  as  their  settling 
places  became  centers  of  comfortable 
prosperity,  their  vanguard,  led  by 
Serra,  pressed  northward,  building 
new  Missions,  gathering  new  dis- 
ciples, building  better  Missions,  gems 
of  architecture  that  would  endure. 
The  life  of  the  Missions  became  the 
life  of  a  nation.  The  color  of  Spain 
brought  music  and  warmth  and  the 
love  of  flowers;  mellow  bronze  bells 
were  brought  from  over  the  seas, 
women  came  to  supervise  the  kitchen 
garden,  to  raise  children,  to  weave 
cloth,  and  sing  lilting  songs;  love  and 
romance  colored  the  new  pilgrims' 
adventures.  The  path  of  the  Missions 
led  on  and  on,  into  the  hills  of  San 
Francisco,  and  across  the  marsh  lands 
to  the  Valley  of  the  Moon  and  So- 
noma. El  Camino  Real,  The  Royal 
Highway  of  the  Missions,  is  the  high- 
way of  one  of  history's  most  beautiful 
pilgrimages. 

IN  the  years  that  followed  the  death 
of  Junipero  Serra  in  1784,  the 
gossip  of  western  colonization  crossed 
the  Rockies.  New  caravans  of  pil- 
grims pointed  their  sea  and  land 
cruisers  to  the  Northwest.  These 
were  the  days  of  the  daring  Captain 
Gray,  of  Astor  and  his  dubious  fol- 
lowers, of  Lewis  and  Clark,  pilgrims 
of  the  Inland  Empire  and  the  North- 
west. They  found  a  rugged  country  of 
rank  foliage;  great  trees  that  crowded 
one  another  in  dense  forests;  water- 
falls in  profusion,  and  a  world  of  lakes. 


The  hardships  were  terrific,  but  fish 
were  plentiful,  berries  grew  on  the 
mountain-sides,  and  grain  responded 
quickly  to  the  richness  of  the  soil. 
The  pilgrimage  of  the  northwest  was 
rich  with  adventure  if  lacking  in  the 
warmth  of  color  that  the  south  had 
known. 

Farther  south,  in  the  year  1848, 
John  Marshall  fingered  a  bit  of  glint- 
ing yellow,  gazed  dully  into  space  and 
saw  nothing.  But  there  in  the  future 
that  he  held  in  his  hand  was  the 
golden  glory  of  California  pilgrim- 
ages. They  came,  a  few  curious  skep- 
tics, to  see  if  this  was  gold  in  fact  or 
only  another  disappointed  dream. 
They  came,  a  few,  and  then  a  hurry- 
ing group,  and  then  a  mad  rush  that 
became  a  stampeding  army.  Cali- 
fornia was  alive  and  Gold  was  King. 
Out  of  the  peaceful  silence  that  fol- 
lowed the  epic  of  the  Spanish  priests 
arose  a  shrieking  turmoil  of  adven- 
ture. Spanish  guitars  gave  way  to 
squeaking  fiddles,  Spanish  wine  to 
raw  whiskey,  Spanish  siesta  to  carni- 
val that  turned  night  into  day  and 
day  into  a  nightmare  of  lust. 

OHIPS  swung  into  the  harbor  of  San 
^  Francisco  under  full  sail,  stuck  in 
the  mud  at  the  foot  of  the  village  hills 
and  vomited  hordes  of  pilgrims  on  the 
sands.  Covered  wagons  trundled 
across  the  plains,  up  into  the  Rockies, 
down  into  plains  again,  where  starva- 
tion and  death  rode  wild,  up  again 
into  the  Sierra  and  down,  down, 
sprawling  the  survivors  into  roaring 
camps  where  night  and  day  were  one, 
and  the  cacophony  of  the  saloon  was 
one  with  the  chaos  of  the  dance  halls 
and  the  crashing  of  picks  on  stone. 
From  east  and  west  and  north  and 
south  they  came,  a  world  of  scurrying 
ants,  seizing  morsels  of  treasure,  fight- 
ing, sweating,  dancing,  roistering,  a 
world  of  noisy,  gold-mad  children. 
Where  yesterday  a  hillside  had  slept 
in  the  warm  sun,  a  city  stood  today,  a 
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city  gone  tomorrow  as  the  pilgrims 
surged  helter-skelter  from  river  bed  to 
river  bed.  Fortunes  came  and  for- 
tunes went;  giants  sprang  up  and 
weaklings  fell  by  the  score.  Life  was 
joy  and  pain,  tears  and  laughter, 
drunken  tragedy  and  romantic  com- 
edy. And  above  all,  noise,  the  end- 
less, everlasting  throbbing  of  chaotic 
noise.  And  then  indigestion ! 

One  more  pilgrimage  was  to  mark 
the  triumph  of  the  West,  a  crusade 
that  would  break  down  the  barriers  of 
nature  and  tear  away  the  mysteries  of 
the  places  beyond  the  hills.  In  the 
early  fifties  of  the  last  century  a 
young  visionary  kindled  the  imagina- 
tion of  a  handful  of  pioneers  with  pic- 

1929] 


tures  of  railroads  that  would  cross  the 
Rockies  and  close  the  miles  between 
the  West  and  the  East.  His  name  was 
Judah;  he  fought  for  his  dream  in  the 
West  and  in  Washington;  he  told  his 
story  to  four  small  town  merchants, 
Crocker,  Huntington,  Stanford,  and 
Mark  Hopkins.  Judah  died,  died  in 
his  youth,  his  dream  unrealized.  But 
in  an  epic  march  against  time  and 
miles  the  Big  Four  laid  the  tracks  up 
into  the  Sierra,  down  into  the  plains  of 
Nevada,  back  across  those  deserts 
that  the  gold-pilgrims  had  fought  a 
decade  —  two  decades  —  before  and 
driving  a  golden  spike,  completed  the 
highway  of  rail  from  the  Pacific  to 
the  Atlantic.    The  crusade  of  steel 


was  pioneered;  arms  of  the  railroad 
shot  out  into  all  directions;  in  the 
northwest  the  Northern  Pacific 
opened  new  empires  undreamed  of  by 
Lewis  and  Clark.  The  world  was 
made  a  smaller  place,  more  under- 
standable; a  dream  of  a  possible 
Utopia  where  men  might  be  brothers 
was  born.  And  it  seemed  the  era  of 
pilgrims  must  now  be  ended. 

T>  UT  still  the  era  went  on.  Or  call 
it  a  new  era.  As  wheels  ground 
out  the  miles  on  steel  rails  and  the 
incident  of  the  golden  spike  faded  into 
history,  a  new  yeast  was  working. 

Coughing,  choking  motors  began 
propelling  horseless  carriages  over 
cobbled  streets  and  bumpy  roads; 
tires  blew  out;  springs  were  broken; 
motors  went  dead,  and  the  wags 
bawled  "Get  a  horse!"  But  the  un- 
quenchable spirit  of  the  Pilgrims  car- 
ried on. 

Giant  machines  bit  and  clawed 
down  the  hills.  The  countryside  be- 
came festooned  with  far-reaching  rib- 
bon-like roads.  Curves  were  banked 
to  facilitate  speed,  and  laws  were 
enacted  to  check  it.  Tortuous  long 
roads  to  national  playgrounds  acces- 
sible only  in  summer  gave  way  to  all- 
year  roads.  Out-of-the-way  cow  trails 
to  western  ranges  became  highways  to 
dude  ranches.  Sandy,  barren  stretches 
of  withered  desert  began,  in  truth,  to 
bloom  like  a  rose  when  these  ever- 
increasing  banners  of  progress  made 
places  of  the  West  accessible.  Ever 
and  anon  the  tide  rolls  on — the  tide  of 
small  cars,  middle-priced  cars,  large 
cars,  inundating  the  country  with 
engines  and  men.  The  air  is  filled 
with  a  cry  for  bigger  and  better 
roads. 

More  men  began  going  down  to  the 
sea  in  motors,  and  motors  began 
appearing  on  ships.  Whether  on  land 
or  sea  the  urge  was  there.  Barks  and 
yawls  and  sloops  became  the  play 
toys  of  rich  men.  Harbors  filled  with 


masts  gave  way  to  harbors  filled  with 
funnels.  Seamen  wiped  the  salt  out  of 
their  beards  and  doused  eau  de  Co- 
logne on  their  heads.  For  now  the 
ship  master  must  not  only  be  a  ruler 
of  hardy  men,  but  a  diplomat  as  well, 
catering  to  luxury- loving  travelers. 
The  distance  to  far-away  islands  popu- 
lated by  savage  folk  shrinks  to  short- 
jaunts  to  paradises  anchored  at  sea.. 
The  Magellans  are  magnified  into 
thousands  who  ride  in  splendor 
around  the  world.  Pilgrimages'  end? 

By  way  of  answer*  from  above  the 
Pacific  comes  the  droning  of  motors 
and  a  silver  tube  obscures  the  sun. 
Pilgrims  of  the  air!  The  cry  is  caught 
up  by  a  million  voices  still  hoarse  from 
cheering  on  the  Lindberghs,  the  Byrds 
and  the  Jensens.  The  sky  is  dotted 
with  flying  craft.  Far-seeing  men  pre- 
dict a  twelve-hour  service  from  the 
West  Coast  to  the  East.  Los  Angeles, 
San  Francisco,  Portland,  Seattle,  once 
remote,nowstand  at  each  other'sdoor. 

The  ruler  who  cried  "My  kingdom 
for  a  horse !"  is  beggared  by  the  pres- 
ent day  commoner  who  may  choose 
any  number  of  ways  of  going  where 
he  wants  to  go;  by  rail,  road,  sea,  or  air, 
he  has  but  to  step  aboard  a  modern 
magic  carpet  to  journey  from  one 
place  to  another.  The  dust  of  ancient 
travel  has  settled,  and  salty  spume  is 
shut  out  by  mahogany  walls.  We  sigh 
contentedly,  and  it  seems  that  the  era 
of  Pilgrims  must  surely  now  be  ended. 

V^ET  today  my  small  daughter 
says  in  the  words  of  modern 
America,  "I  want  to  go  places  and  do 
things."  Men  will  ever  be  pilgrims  so 
long  as  the  joy  of  life  and  adventure  is 
warm  in  the  human  heart.  The  poor 
drab  souls  landing  on  the  shores  of 
New  England,  seeking  friendly 
Indians  who  would  teach  them  to  har- 
vest western  grain  so  that  they  might 
kneel  and  give  thanks  to  a  Munificent 
God,  were  just  one  of  the  groups, 
reaching  out  to  land  beyond  the  hills. 
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The  back  of  the 
house,  overlook- 
ing the  small 
garden.  Kitchen 
door  is  made  as 
English  as  any 
out  of  which  Nell 
Gwynn  ever 
stepped  into  an 
English  lane 

ep 


Little  House  of  Brick 


WHEN  the  editors  of  Sunset  magazine  asked 
me  to  interview  Seattle  architects  and  then  to 
submit  plans  for  one  of  their  most  attractive 
English    cottages,  they 
gave  me  a  big  order.   For  there 
are  many  good  architects  in 
Seattle  and  there  are  many, 
many  attractive  English 
cottages!  Personally  I  like 
very    much    the  house 
which  I  have  selected  for 
these  pages. 

This  is  the  Willis  T. 
Isted  home  at  115  DorfFel 
Drive.  It  is  in  the  fast 
growing  Denny-Blaine 
residence  district,  in  the 
heart  of  Seattle,  yet  near 
Lake  Washington.  This  is 
the   type   of  house  the 


architects  are  rinding  most  popular  among  smart  young 
brides  and  their  smart  young  husbands,  here  in  the 
Northwest.  It  so  happens  that  the  Isteds  are  not  newly- 
weds,  but  a  middle-aged  couple 
whose  four  daughters  have  mar- 
ried.   They  wanted  a  little 
town  house  with  the  in- 
formality of  a  small  coun- 
try estate,  yet  one  that 
would  fit  neatly  on  two 
small  city  lots.  And  this  is 
the  answer. 

The  house  is  typical  of 
the  Northwest.  Built 
solidly  of  half-timber 
(clinker  bricks,  warm  and 
colorful,  and  Douglas  fir 
planks  and  native  cedar) 
for  our  long,  damp  win- 
ters, similar  to  those  of 


[Hit    ^LOO^  1>l.H 
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England,  it  also  welcomes  our 
mild,  pleasant  summers  with  ter- 
race and  smiling  casement  win- 
dows aplenty. 

There  is  a  great  to-do  among 
Northwest  architects  about  win- 
dows. Some,  thinking  of  our  gray, 
dull  skies  during  the  winter  months, 
believe  that  our  houses  should  be 
nearly  all  glass,  so  as  not  to  miss 
any  precious  sunlight.  But  some 
of  their  clients  find  themselves 
chilling  when  the  east  winds  blow 
on  their  glass  houses  in  February. 
This  English  cottage  type  is  a 
happy  middle  ground  on  the  win- 
dow question.  A  border  one  foot 
wide  around  the  front  casement 
window, and  the  entire  brick  railing 
around  the  terrace  is  of  nogging,  or 
featherboning  in  bricks.  The  shut- 
ters, so  popular  on  Norman  cot- 
tages, are  here  used  to  good  ad- 
vantage. 

Unfortunately  the  photographer 
was  unable  to  get  a  front  view  of 
the  house  because  of  the  trees  in 
the  parking,  but  the  floor  plan 
gives  an  idea  of  the  terrace  and  the 
long  living  room  with  windows  on 
three  sides. — Marion  Lay  Davis. 


A  view  of  the  terrace,  and  one  of  the  tiny  garden  with  garage 
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Patch  of  Blue 
mong  the  Hills 


Jenny's  Lake  in  Wyoming  is  one  of  the 
many  "patches  of  blue"  found  in  the  Rockies. 
There  are  nature  lovers,  however,  who  feel 
that  Jenny's  Lake  is  just  a  bit  lovelier  than 
the  others.     And  perhaps  they  are  right! 
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Gree  t  the  Feathered  Throng 


GRAY  dawn  on  the  marshes. 
Far   overhead   a   flight  of 
ducks  slid  by,  the  leader 
quacking  an  occasional  ad- 
monition to  some  ebullient  follower 
!  who  failed  to  keep  his  proper  place  in 
!  formation.      Yellow-Legs   and  the 
Butter-'n-Egg  Man  crouched  lower  in 
'  their  blind;  these  feathered  aviators 
were  too  high  to  shoot  at  and  besides 
I  that  it  was  still  rather  dark — perhaps 
i  not  yet  that  zero  hour,  the  thirty 
I  minutes  before  sunrise.   Over  in  the 
•  next  blind  a  match  flickered  and  by 
its  poorly  shielded  light  they  could 
see  that  Big  Boy  was  lighting  his  pipe. 
Then  a  second  face  appeared  in  the 
faint   glow;    Mrs.    Big    Boy,  it 
seemed,  was  there  to  have  a  go  at 
the  ducks  along  with  Friend  Hus- 
band. 

It  grew  lighter.  There  were 
more  and  more  birds  a-wing  en 
route  from  the  reaches  of  the  north 
and  beginning  another  day's  jour- 
ney to  the  winter  resorts  of  Duck- 
dom  toward  the  equator.  Yellow- 
Legs  stamped  his  feet  softly  on  the 
concrete  floor  of  the  blind  to  bring 
his  circulation  back  to  par. 

"I  wish  you'd  quit  clomping 
those  yellow  boots  of  yours 
around,"  whispered  the  Butter-'n- 
Egg  Man.  "You  make  more  noise 
than  a  rock  crusher;  pretty  soon 
you'll  be  wondering  what's  scaring 
the  birds." 

His  companion  muttered  some- 
thing unintelligible.  Then — 

"Here  comes  one  lower  down. 
I'm  going  to  take  a  chance  on  this 
flight." 

"O.K.  by  me." 

The  long  V  hurtled  toward  them, 
a  chorus  of  "quacks"  heralding  its 
progress  as  it  came.  "Blooey! 
Blooey!"  said  Yellow-Legs'  heavy 
double  gun.  "Bloom!  Bloom! 
Bloom!"  said  the  Butter-'n-Egg 
Man's  automatic.  Up  aloft  four 
fleet  shapes,  one  instant  graceful 
winged  patterns  against  the  light- 
ening sky,  the  next  had  folded  up 
and  were  tumbling  speedily  toward 
the  marsh  before  the  blind. 

"Got  'em  both!"  chortled  Yel- 
low-Legs, tapping  off  four  steps  of 
a  jig  on  the  chilly  concrete.  "The 
first  two  shots  of  the  season  and  I 
got  two  old  he-sprigs." 

What  a  thrill  it  is!    When  the 
flight  comes  dipping  across  the 
neck  of  the  marsh  just  within 
range  and  you  cover  the  leader 
and  lead  him !  Lead  him !  as  you  J 
squeeze  the  trigger.    How  the  L 


Tod  Powell 

TJ/'HO  Gives  His  Address 
as  San  FranciscOy  but 
Spends  Three-fourths  of  His 
Time  in  the  Great  Open 
Spaces.  Right  Now  He's 
Duck  Hunting 


Sure  Shots 


P)R  all  sensible  men,  guns 
are  ALWAYS  loaded. 

Don't  stand  your  gun  muzzle 
down  in  mud  or  snow;  you  may 
plug  the  barrel  and  cause  an 
explosion  when  it  is  fired  next. 

Never  place  your  hand  over 
any  gun  muzzle  or  lean  the 
muzzle  of  your  gun  against  your 
body. 

Never  carry  a  loaded  gun  in 
your  car,  boat,  or  other  convey- 
ance. 

Never  draw  a  firearm  from  a 
vehicle  by  the  muzzle;  never  pull 
one  toward  you  by  the  muzzle 
any  time.  Don't  hand  one  to 
anybody  or  accept  one  from  any- 
body muzzle  first. 

Never  leave  a  loaded  weapon 
about  any  habitation,  either 
home  or  hunting  lodge. 

Never  snap  the  trigger  of  an 
"empty"  gun;  it  may  not  be 
empty. 

Don't  try  to  carry  a  gun  over  a 
wire  fence;  lay  it  down  and  pick 
it  up  from  the  other  side  after 
you've  passed  over. 

When  you  and  your  hunting 
companions  trek  out,  don't  carry 
your  gun  on  your  shoulder  with 
the  muzzle  pointing  into  the 
next  man's  face.  Don't  carry  it 
with  the  muzzle  pointing  into  the 
back  of  the  man  in  front  of  you, 
either. 

If  you  have  to  pick  out  just 
one  rule,  pick  the  first  one  and 
treat  your  gun  as  though  it  were 
LOADED  ALL  THE  TIME. 


great  old  primal  thrill  courses  down 
your  backbone — man!  such  a  spinal 
vibration — as  he  "covers  the  pat- 
tern" and  "folds  up"!  There'll  be 
meat  in  the  pot  this  day — that's  what 
the  thrill  tells  you,  just  as  countless 
generations  ago  it  told  your  cave- 
dwelling  forebears.  You  do  not  have 
to  worry,  as  they  did,  about  the  mat- 
ter of  food  supply  but  the  thrill  still 
lingers  in  the  human  system  and  it 
needs  only  the  sight  of  game — your 
game — falling  to  your  skill  to  bring  it 
out. 

This  is  the  thing  that  sends  thou- 
sands of  hunters — yes,  and  huntresses 
— into  the  duckblinds  each  fall. 
They  like  to  prove,  back  in  their 
subconscious  minds,  that  they  are 
still  good  enough  to  go  out  and  get 
meat  for  the  family  pot.  The  fact 
that  ducks  are  not  the  easiest  tar- 
gets in  the  world  and  that  the 
limitations  of  sportsmanship  have 
made  shooting  rather  less  of  a  one- 
sided game  than  it  seems  only  lends 
zest  to  the  game. 

Duck-hunting  calls  forth  annu- 
ally probably  more  devotees  than 
answer  the  summons  of  upland 
bird  shooting,  deer  hunting  or  any 
other  of  the  recreations  based  on 
the  use  of  firearms.  For  one  thing, 
it  has  been  brought  to  a  more 
organized  basis  than  any  other 
shooting.  For  another,  it  is  much 
easier  on  the  city-pampered  mus- 
cles of  the  hunter.  Wherever 
Nature  has  provided  streams, 
chains  of  lakes,  marshes  or  sloughs 
to  serve  as  duckports  for  the  an- 
nual migrations,  there  ducks  wil! 
be  found  each  fall  and  spring. 
Since  spring  shooting  has  been 
very  sensibly  abolished,  however, 
only  the  autumn  appearances  of 
the  feathered  thousands  have  great 
interest  to  the  sportsman. 

THERE  are  two  great  main 
divisions  in  which  the  duck 
army  moves  down  from  the  sum- 
mer breeding  places  in  the  Arctic 
and  sub-Arctic  regions.  One  of 
these  moves  down  eastward  of  the 
100th  Meridian  of  Longitude  and 
the  other  makes  its  southward 
flight  west  of  that  line  or  sunset- 
way  from  western  Dakotas,  west- 
ern Kansas  and  west  Texas.  This 
latter  division  flight  stretches 
across  the  streams,  lakes  and  reser- 
voirs of  plains,  mountains  and 
deserts,  with  Great  Salt  Lake, 
the  Utah  wonder  spot,  as  one  of 
the  greatest  of  the  duck  harbors. 
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Millions  of"  ducks  stop  each  year  on  the  marshes  where 
the  Bear  River  empties  into  the  lake.  Flathead,  Red 
Rock  and  the  Madison  lakes  in  Montana,  Malheur 
Lake  in  eastern  Oregon,  Tule  Lake  in  northern  Cali- 
fornia, Buena  Vista  Lake  farther  south,  and  half  a  dozen 
other  western  areas  are  among  the  most  famous  of  these 
duck-ports  where  the  feathered  speedsters  pause  a  day 
or  two  for  rest,  food  and  recuperation  on  their  way. 

There  used  to  be  many  more  such  places  but  depletion 
of  the  feeder  streams  to  supply  water  for  irrigation  hai 

turned  them  into  mere  sumps 
where  alkali  and  poorly  nour- 
ished plant  life  have  accumu- 
y~  lated  until  the  water  is  a  veri- 

y  table  poison  to  the  duck  family. 

TUT  AD  it  not  been  for  the  efforts  of  the 
*-  *  duck  clubs  and  other  sportsmen's 
organizations  the  number  of  good  feeding- 
grounds  left  for  the  ducks  would  be  even 
smaller  but  these  bodies,  by  urging  steps  to- 
ward conservation  and  in  many  cases  by  actual 
acquisition  of  the  marshes  themselves  have  made 
sure  that  there  will  always  be  some  places,  at  least, 
where  a  mallard  on  tour  can  stop  with  assurance  that  he 
will  have  plenty  of  good  clean  water,  green  stuff  for  food 
and  room  to  sport  about  a  bit. 

Naturally  the  impulse  back  of  this  is  selfish;  the  sports- 
men want  a  good  supply  of  ducks  maintained  for  their 
own  sport.  By  providing  the  duckports  they  assure  them- 
selves that  the  ducks  will  be  on  hand  for  shooting.  Their 
efforts  have  actually  made  up  some  part  of  the  ravages 
on  waterfowl  population  attributable  to  inadequate 
water  supply,  lack  of  feed  and  other  causes.  They  have 
not,  however,  by  any  means  offset  the  depletion  which, 
for  all  waterfowl,  runs  into  almost  countless  millions. 

These  clubs  have  become  very  "civilized"  affairs.  A 
few  years  ago  a  duck  club  consisted  of  a  group  of  ardent 
spirits  who,  for  a  small  consideration,  acquired  shooting 
rights  on  some  suitable  marshland  or  lake  shore,  built 
themselves  a  flimsy  shack  for  overnight  stops  and  pro- 
ceeded to  kill  as  much  game  as  they  could  get  away 
with.  Nowadays  a  duck  club  is  quite  often  a  prosperous 
co-operative  organization,  frequently  incorporated, 
which  owns  its  marshland  or  lake,  is  the  proprietor  of  a 
well-built  clubhouse  and  is  composed  of  men  who  enjoy 
their  shooting  and  are  working  hard  to  conserve  the 
supply  of  game. 

SUCH  clubs  have  permanent  blinds,  of  steel  or  con- 
crete construction,  at  points  of  vantage  on  the 
shooting  grounds.  Some  of  them  even  provide  horses 
and  vehicles  to  get  the  members  to  the  blinds  and  bring 
them  in  after  the  morning  or  afternoon  shooting  is  over. 

Then  there  are  the  commercial  clubs  which  are  no 
more  nor  less  than  institutions  or  individuals  who, 
owning  or  controlling  a  shooting  ground,  will  permit  the 
hunter  to  disport  himself  thereon  for  a  consideration. 
They  often  provide  accommodations  and  conveniences 
as  good  as  or  nearly  as  good  as  the  best  private  clubs. 

Both  the  true  clubs  and  the  commercial  organizations 
in  many  cases  plant  rice  or  other  foodstuffs  for  the 
ducks'  benefit  and  maintain  a  caretaker  to  see  that  the 
birds  are  not  molested  outside  the  legal  seasons  or  the 
appointed  shooting  days  of  the  seasons. 

Both  classes  of  clubs  are  intended  to  make  shooting  as 
easy  and  comfortable  as  possible.  When  they  can,  they 
select  their  shooting  grounds  within  easy  reach  of  some 
city.  Thus  they  attract  a  vastly  greater  membership  or 
patronage  than  would  be  the  case  were  they  confined  to 
the  ordinary  dyed-in-the-wool  sportsman  to  whom 
inconvenience  and  even  hardship  only  add  zest  to  any 
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sort  of  outdoor  activity.  Desk  workers,  office  men  to 
whom  a  round  of  golf  is  an  outdoor  adventure  and 
dozens  of  other  classes  now  can  and  do  take  advantage 
of  the  duck  clubs  to  sandwich  in  half  a  day's  shooting 
between  sessions  in  their  offices. 

With  good  roads  almost  everywhere  and  duck  clubs 
located  at  strategic  spots,  these  chaps  can  barge  out  of 
their  glass  cages  at  4  p.  m.,  drive  to  a  club,  have  dinner 
— perhaps  of  ducks — get  a  night's  sleep,  be  up  early  for 
the  morning  flight  and  be  back  at  their  desks  by  11  a.  m. 
with  a  gunnysack  full  of  birds  keeping  cool  on  the 
fire-escape  outside.  These  fellows  like  the  comfort  of 
such  outings;  they  like  the  forty-pound  mattresses  and 
the  cooking  of  the  hired  chefs  at  the  clubs,  very  different 
from  the  bacon  and  eggs  they  used  to  scramble  up  for 
themselves  in  by-gone  days  but,  I  wager,  hardly  as 
palatable. 

The  open  shooting,  too,  as  one  may  designate  the 
duck-grounds  not  controlled  by  any  club,  is  easier  to 
reach  today  than  it  used  to  be — out,  out  in  the  sparsely 
populated  country,  which  is  the  only  place  there  is  any 
of  it  left.  Any  youth  with  a  single-shotgun  can  ride  his 
bicycle  to  some  sort  of  vantage  point  and  crawl  snake- 
like through  cover  to  the  pond  for  a  few  shots  at  the 
colorful  greenhead  or  the  high-powered  teal.  Highways 
tune  enabled  us  all  to  laugh  at  distances  that  once 
meant  a  day's  travel. 

This  injection  of  comfort  into  the  business  of  shoot- 
ing, plus  the  elimination  of  old-time  discomforts  of 
travel  to  and  from  the  duckport,  has  caused  many 
women  to  take  up  the  sport.  Presumably,  most  of  these 
are  introduced  to  duck-shooting  by  husbands  who  are 
already  devotees  of  the  tule-blind  and  the  choke-bored 
gun.  Once  initiated,  however,  they  take  to  it  well. 

A  few  suggestions  as  to  the  care  of  the  game  might  be 
inserted  here.  Early  in  the  season  while  the  weather  is 
still  warm,  it  is  well  to  hang  the  ducks  on  the  outside  of 
the  car  when  driving  home.  Protect  the  car  first,  how- 
ever. The  true  sportsman  will,  of  course,  kill  all  crippled 
ducks  immediately. 

FAR  more  women  now  engage  in  duck-shooting  than 
in  upland  bird  hunting;  not  many  ladies  care  to 
climb  miles  uphill  and  down  dale  after  quail  and  even 
the  kingly  pheasant  which  is  so  highly  prized  wherever 
the  law  permits  it  to  be  killed  is  hardly  bait  enough  to 
draw  the  society  woman  from  her  salon.  But  duck- 
shooting  is  something  else;  going  out  to  the  club  in  an 
automobile,  plus  a  comfortable,  albeit  somewhat  abbre- 
viated night's  rest,  plus  a  good  breakfast  and  a  trip  out 
to  the  blind  which  involves  no  danger  of  being  splashed 
into  the  mud,  capped  off  by  opportunity  to  try  her  skill 
with  a  light  gun — this  makes  a  very  different  picture. 

And,  believe  it  or  not,  scratch  away  the  surface  and  a 
woman  is  just  as  susceptible  to  primitive  thrills  as  a 
man,  for  all  her  polished  exterior.  They  like  to  shoot  and 
they  are  not  averse  to  killing.  For  proof,  see  any  tabloid 
newspaper! 

So  when  the  clatter  of  "qua-ack!  qua-ack!"  heralds 
the  approach  of  another  great  migration  this  fall  and  the 
shooting  season  opens,  there  will  be  no  shortage  of  men, 
nor  women  either,  in  the  blinds  to  greet  the  feathered 
throng  and  pit  their  skill  with  the  scatter-gun  against 
Old  Mister  Duck's  wisdom  and  sharpness  of  eye. 

Editor's  Note:  The  September  issue  of  Sunset  carried 
an  interesting  article  by  Tod  Powell  on  the  care  of  bird, 
beast,  fish  and  fowl  from  the  time  they  are  killed  until 
they  are  ready  to  cook.  In  that  article  we  announced 
that  Powell  would  send  complete  directions  for  butcher- 
ing a  buck.  So  many  have  asked  for  these  instructions 
we  are  again  announcing  the  service  for  the  sake  of  those 
hunters  who  may  not  have  seen  the  September  Sunset. 
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DO  you  remember  the  old 
miser  in  the  opera,  "The 
Chimes  of  Normandy"?  Do 
you  remember  him,  sitting 
crouched  over  his  table  in  the  eerie 
gloom  of  the  ghostly  castle,  dim  light 
glinting  on  the  stack  of  gold  mounded 
before  him?  Do  you  remember  his 
eyes  kindling  with  miser-love  as  his 
long,  skeleton  fingers  dribble  the  gold? 
He  was  a  type  of  miser;  the  type  pop- 
ular in  fiction.  But  there  was  another 
type — the  penurious  collector  who 
hoarded  his  wealth;  who  took  great 
joy  in  pyramiding  it;  who  gloated  over 
his  crafty  schemes  to  save — and  then, 
with  the  irresponsibility  of  a  school- 
boy, spent  with  absurd  extravagance 
and  wild  liberality.  Such  a  man  was 
James  Lick,  the  godfather-bountiful 
of  California. 

Lick  was  born  in  Fredericksburg, 
Pennsylvania,  in  1796.  As  a  boy  he 
was  apprenticed  to  a  Hanover  organ 
manufacturer,  drifting  from  there  to 
Baltimore  as  a  piano  builder.  He  was 
very  little  interested  in  people;  cared 
nothing  for  the  world's  opinion;  was 
sullen,  morose,  and  his  waking  hours 
were  devoted  to  schemes  that  would 
hasten  business  success.  Trade  in  the 
United  States  he  found  slow.  He  went 
to  Buenos  Ayres,  and  spent  ten  years 
there  as  a  piano  merchant.  Men  who 
had  known  him  in  the  States  forgot 
him;  the  past  was  dead.  And  then 
one  day  he  appeared  sailing  into  port 
with  a  cargo  of  South  American  hides. 
The  merchandise,  valued  at  $40,000, 
was  quickly  sold  at  a  pretty  profit. 

Back  he  went  to  the  southern  na- 
tions with  a  stout  purse  and  an  eye 
peeled  for  opportunity.  Years  passed 
quickly  in  the  wild,  almost  uncivilized 
nations  of  the  southern  hemisphere; 
remember  this  was  a  hundred  years 
ago  and  the  Argentine  had  not  taken 
its  place  in  the  world  of  big  affairs. 

Lick  made  money,  trading  in  hides, 
promoting  business  enterprise,  saving, 
hoarding,  skimping.  From  the  western 
coast  of  the  United  States  came 
marvelous  tales  of  a  new  Utopia. 
Commodore  Jones  seized  California; 
Commodore  Sloat  raised  the  stars  and 
stripes  of  the  United  States  in  Mon- 
terey; stories  were  circulated  of  great 
fortunes  to  be  made — all  this  before 
the  discovery  of  the  gold  that  was  to 
create  fortunes  and  history  far  beyond 
the  wildest  dreams  of  the  promoters — 


and  with  the  surging 
tide  of  adventurers, 
James  Lick  sold  out 
in  South  America  and 
landed  in  San  Fran- 
cisco on  the  good 
ship  Lady  Adams  late 
in  the  fall  of  1847. 

San  Francisco  hud- 
dled, a  village  of  less 
than  a  thousand, 
around  the  base  of 
Telegraph  Hill.  A 
high  ridge  of  sandy 
hills  raised  dust  in 
the  city  winds  where 
now  Market  Street 
lies.  Beyond  the  hills 
was  wilderness  and 
desolation. 

For  days  and  weeks 
James  Lick  marched 
through  the  sand- 
dunes,  mapping, 
judging  with  wise 
eyes  the  directions  in 
which  the  city  would 
have  to  grow,  and 
finally  invested  the 
small  fortune  that  he 
had  brought  from  South  America  in 
sand-lots  and  seemingly  valueless 
tide-lands. 

Men  said  he  was  mad,  but  Lick 
did  not  care  what  men  said.  Gold  was 
discovered;  the  mob  rushed  to  the 
hills,  but  Lick  stayed  behind.  Thou- 
sands might  dig  for  gold  and  find  only 
gravel;  Lick  knew  that  easier  and 
greater  veins  of  gold  were  hidden  in 
the  city's  growth.  And  so  they  shook 
their  heads  and  said  he  was  a  fool,  but 
he  plodded  on,  into  the  far  reaches  of 
the  surrounding  country,  down  into 
the  Santa  Clara  valley,  up  into  the 
back  hills  of  Alameda,  and  finally 
added  to  the  property  he  held  in  the 
city,  a  beautiful  piece  of  land  near 
San  Jose.  And  then,  the  first  orgy  of 
money  spending  was  indulged  by  the 
hoarder  of  gold.  He  built  a  flour  mill; 
a  mill  that  was  to  be  the  finest  in  the 
world  and  was  to  produce  the  world's 
finest  flour. 

Men  called  it  Lick's  Folly  .  .  .  and 
Lick  grunted  and  ignored  them.  The 
mill  cost  close  to  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars.  It  was  finished  in  the  finest, 
highly  polished  mahogany.  It  was  the 
forerunner  of  today's  industrial  plants. 
Around  about  the  mill  he  planted  an 


"It  shall  be  the  most  powerful 
glass  ever  builded,"  Lick  said 

orchard  of  fine  fruit  trees.  It  was  an 
orchard  to  be  proud  of,  and  as  it  grew, 
new  tales  of  Lick's  miserliness  spread. 
It  was  said  he  was  collecting  bones. 
Huge  mounds  of  bones.  Bones  from 
the  butcher  shop,  bones  from  garbage 
heaps,  bones  from  a  score  of  sources 
were  piled  up  before  his  door.  He  was 
to  be  seen,  a  sack  on  his  arm,  tramping 
from  restaurant  to  restaurant,  and 
even  to  the  doors  of  private  homes, 
begging  for  discarded  bones.  When 
his  mound  had  grown  to  a  goodly 
height,  he  commenced  planting  his 
lime-laden  harvest  at  the  base  of  his 
fruit  trees. 

"TT^RUIT  trees  must  have  bones 
planted  at  their  roots  to  grow 
properly,"  he  explained.  His  madness 
was  based  on  sound  theory.  On  his 
estate  at  San  Jose  he  lived  the  life  of  a 
misanthropic  recluse.  His  clothing 
was  dilapidated;  his  cupboard  lean; 
his  comforts  negligible  and  his  friends 
did  not  exist.  Up  and  down  his  acres 
he  plodded,  planting,  nursing,  coaxing 
the  trees  that  he  had  imported  from 
far  lands.  James  Lick  was  a  pioneer 
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in  introducing  a  wealth  of  trees  and 
shrubbery  into  California. 

Meanwhile  San  Francisco  was  ful- 
filling his  prophecy;  it  was  the  only 
city  of  importance  on  the  western 
coast  of  America;  it  was  the  cross- 
roads of  the  world.  Wealth  had  come 
in  plenty;  culture,  society,  art  were 
creeping  in.  And  James  Lick  deter- 
mined to  build  on  Montgomery 
Street  the  world's  greatest  hotel.  The 
Lick  House  was  the  result  and  at  the 
time  it  was  the  greatest  hostelry  in 
the  world.  No  money  was  spared  to 
make  it  sensationally  perfect.  The 
dining-room,  which  represented  the 
investment  of  a  fortune  in  itself  was  a 
replica  of  the  dining-room  in  the  pal- 
ace of  Versailles.  The  floor  was  a 
masterpiece  mosaic  of  rare  woods  in- 
laid in  beautiful  design.  California's 
finest  artists  were  requisitioned  to 
paint  murals  on  the  walls;  great  mir- 
rors were  hung,  set  in  beautifully 
carved  frames  of  rose-wood.  The 
hotel  was  opened;  tourists  flocked  to 
it;  it  was  the  palpitating  heart  of  the 
western  city. 

And  the  miser-gold  grew.  Lick's 


thousands  became 
millions.  And  he  re- 
mained parsimon- 
ious, friendless,  sour, 
uncharitable,  morose. 
He  had  been  in  Cali- 
fornia almost  thirty 
years.  California  had 
made  him  one  of  its 
wealthiest  men,  and 
now  old  age  was 
creeping  in.  He  was 
tired,  unhealthy, 
lonely,  and  seventy- 
seven  years  old.  The 
accumulated  millions 
were  useless;  he  could 
not  spend  them ;  could 
not  bury  them  in  the 
grave  he  was  soon  to 
occupy. 

The  thrill  of  life 
had  been  collecting 
gold,  and  that  thrill 
was  dead.  Now,  with 
the  same  steadfast- 
ness of  purpose  he 
set  out  to  spend.  His 
extravagances  were 
wild  and  glorious; 
his  philanthropy 
magnificent,  his  gifts 
unprecedented.  To 
the  California  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  he 
dedicated  a  valuable  piece  of  property 
for  a  home  on  Market  Street.  The 
President  of  the  Academy  called  to 
thank  him  for  his  gift.  They  sat 
across  the  table  from  one  another;  the 
old,  withered  capitalist,  and  George 
Davidson,  the  broadvisioned,  kindly 
Academician. 

Davidson  asked  Lick  what  his  next 
work  would  be,  and  Lick  answered 
that  he  would  build  for  California 
and  humanity  at  large,  the  world's 
greatest  and  largest  observatory.  He 
knew  nothing  of  astronomy,  nothing 
of  science,  but  the  vision  was  there. 

"It  shall  be  the  most  powerful  glass 
ever  builded,"  he  said.  "I  shall  have 
it  built  in  San  Francisco  at  Fourth 
and  Market  Streets."  Davidson  con- 
vinced him  that  visibility  and  atmo- 
spheric conditions  demanded  that 
such  an  important  undertaking  needs 
must  be  builded  with  scientific  care, 
and  surely  on  a  great  elevation.  Mt. 
Hamilton,  close  to  the  Mahogany  Mill 
of  San  Jose  was  finally  selected.  Lick 
set  aside  a  million  and  a  quarter  dol- 
lars for  the  erection  of  the  observa- 
tory. Close  to  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars  was  expended  building  a 
wagon  road  up  the  mountain.  And 


the  balance  of  his  vast  fortune  he 
gave  to  the  trusteeship  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  and  the  California  So- 
ciety of  Pioneers  for  the  development 
of  his  other  philanthropic  dreams. 

Above  all,  his  plans  were  laid  to  aid 
the  needy  and  the  poor.  The  James 
Lick  Baths  were  builded,  where  not 
only  free  baths  were  supplied  but 
laundry  facilities  as  well.  "Wash  and 
be  clean"  was  the  pet  phrase  of  the 
old  man  who  had  always  starved  his 
own  body  and  denied  it  all  comforts 
and  luxuries.  Great  gifts  were  given 
to  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals,  to  Orphan  Asy- 
lums, to  the  erection  of  the  Old  Ladies' 
Home,  to  the  School  of  Mechanical 
Arts  and  many  others. 

AND  then,  in  the  height  of  his 
creative  and  generous  activities, 
the  old  miser  died.  His  death  was 
received  with  mixed  emotions:  his 
good  work  was  accepted  with  varied 
sentiments.  He  was  a  miser  ....  and 
he  gave  liberally  and  well.  He  was  an 
enemy  of  mankind  and  he  built  a 
fortune  for  mankind's  good.  He  was 
illkempt,  uncouth,  rough,  and  he 
builded  temples  for  the  refinements 
of  life  and  culture. 

He  was  California's  meanest  man 
and  greatest  benefactor.  Always, 
when  scorned  by  his  fellows,  or 
laughed  at  by  his  intimates,  he  was  a 
daring,  courageous,  broad-visioned 
builder;  firm  in  his  convictions;  un- 
dismayed by  public  ridicule;  undis- 
couraged  by  the  mockery  of  fate. 
Today  psychologists  would  say  he 
was  a  victim  of  his  inhibitions;  a 
tragic  mortal  in  a  world  of  tragedy; 
but  in  the  days  when  life  and  its  pe- 
culiarities were  not  so  keenly  analyzed, 
in  the  days  when  men  took  events  as 
they  happened,  and  went  about  their 
own  affairs,  he  was  simply  James  Lick, 
the  queer  old  miser  of  Montgomery  St. 

And  the  memory  of  this  eccentric 
builder,  trader,  and  farmer  lives  to- 
day enshrined  in  the  great  observa- 
tory which  bears  his  name.  The  Lick 
observatory  is  connected  with  the 
astronomical  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California.  Here  at  Mount 
Hamilton,  observations  of  precision 
and  delicacy  requiring  a  steady  and 
transparent  atmosphere  are  made. 
Here,  too,  mounted  on  thirty-seven 
tons  of  metal,  the  vision  of  an  old 
miser  is  symbolized  by  the  great  tele- 
scope which  was  made  possible 
through  his  generosity,  a  generosity 
which  transcends  one  lifetime  to  heap 
its  benefits  on  all  mankind  to  come. 
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Dr.  E.  H.  Smith 

The  Man 
Who  Taught  the 
People  of  Western 
Oregon   to  Feed 
Pheasants  and ^uail 


The  plane  he  used 


CHINA  pheasants,  quail,  Bob 
Whites,  and  song  birds  that 
find  western  Oregon  a  hos- 
pitable home  in  ordinary 
years  found  last  January  and  Febru- 
ary two  extremely  inhospitable 
months.  The  elements  had  combined 
to  lay  an  impenetrable  sheet  of  ice 
over  all  feeding  grounds.  It  was  a 
sheet  of  ice  that  stayed  and  stayed. 
The  tiny  claws  of  the  birds  could  not 
scrape  through  the  crust  to  the  feed 
beneath.  They  began  to  starve. 

Then,  when  their  plight  seemed 
extremely  bad,  over  their  heads  came 
the  whir  of  an  airplane  motor,  and 
from  the  cockpit  of  the  man-made 
bird  tumbled  down  to  them  the 
manna  of  life.  They  ate  and  lived. 

"I  have  been  feeding  wild  game 
ever  since  I  was  a  boy,"  Dr.  Smith 
said.  "That  is,  when  there  has  been 
the  necessity  for  it.  Generally  wild 
creatures  can  take  care  of  themselves, 
but  in  extreme  conditions  they  seem 
to  need  the  help  of  man  in  order 
to  survive. 

"Nature,  perversely,  sometimes 
sends  unconquerable  hardships  upon 
the  fairest  of  her  kind.  The  dainty 
Bob  Whites  rarely  if  ever  survive  a 
spell  like  this. 

"When  the  cold  snap  started  and 
we  saw  that  the  birds  were  in  need, 
we  went  along  the  road  as  we  usually 
do,  spreading  grain  from  the  car. 
There  has  always  been  one  difficulty 
with  that,  however.  There  is  always 
the  type — and  their  numbers  are 
large — who  will  pick  on  the  game 
when  the  game  is  down. 


^  Aviator 
Sows  Good  Seed 


Edmund  A.  Du Perrier 


"When  we  started  spreading  grain 
along  the  road,  the  old  trouble  started. 
Warden  McFarland"  —  the  county 
game  warden  —  "made  six  arrests  in 
one  week.  It  can  be  nothing  but  an 
excess  of  the  killer  instinct,  for  there 
are  slim  meals  on  the  bones  of  wild 
game  at  this  time  of  year. 

"Oh,  I  have  the  killer  instinct  in 
me,  too.  I  go  out  and  get  my  bag  of 
game  once  in  a  while.  Nevertheless,  I 
try  to  give  the  game  birds  an  even 
break.  Killing  starving  birds  for  the 
mere  sport  of  killing  is  nothing  less 
than  murder.  I  generally  work  off 
my  shooting  desires  on  the  clay  birds 
and  I  can't  damage  much  wild  life 
that  way." 

Dr.  Smith  is  an  enthusiastic  trap- 
shooter.  He  is  also  the  president  of 
the  Washington  County  Rod  and  Gun 
Club,  and  in  that  capacity  he  has 
put  forth  a  great  deal  of  his  time, 
effort,  and  money  into  all  types  of 


game  conservation — much  more  time, 
it  proved  upon  investigation,  than  has 
gone  into  the  chase. 

"Working  with  the  cooperation  of 
Warden  McFarland  and  the  State 
Game  Commission  we  got  a  supply  of 
grain  donated  for  our  use.  As  the 
roadside  feeding  had  its  drawback, 
we  hit  upon  the  idea  of  the  plane.  It 
was  a  happy  thought  in  several  ways. 
We  could  cover  a  lot  more  territory, 
and  we  could  put  the  grain  into  the 
natural  feeding  grounds  where  the 
birds  would  have  the  protection  of 
their  natural  covering. 

"For  several  days  we  spent  hours 
in  the  air.  We  lined  up  our  locations 
from  the  trees  and  covered  the  terri- 
tory carefully,  somewhat  in  the  way 
aerial  photographers  do  mosaic  map- 
ping. 

"Itwasadustyjob.  The  slipstream 
of  the  propeller  covered  us  with  dust. 
But  we  got  the  grain  out.  We  cov- 
ered in  all  about  eight  miles  square  in 
all  directions  from  Hillsboro.  We 
spread  over  one  ton  of  grain." 

Around  his  hangar  at  the  Washington 
County  Game  Reserve,  a  flock  of  Bob 
Whites  were  feeding  safely  and  hap- 
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pily.  In  Dr.  Smith's  office  in 
Hiilsboro  was  a  stack  of  letters. 

"When  they  ran  a  story  on  this 
in  the  paper  I  began  to  get  a  load 
of  letters  about  it  in  my  mail." 

He  was  very  pleased  about 
that,  as  he  hail  cause  to  be.  He 
had  received  letters  from  all  p  u  ts 
of  the  state  commending  him  for 
his  work.  Most  of  the  letters 
stated  that  after  being  inspired 
by  his  initiative,  they  too  were 
feeding  the  birds.  People  who 
had  never  given  a  thought  to 
feeding  wild  game,  were  now  feed- 
ing the  life-giving  grain. 

There  was  but  one  letter  that 
was  not  commendatory  in  the 
huge  pile.  The  writer  felt  that 
Dr.  Smith  was  doing  more  harm 
than  good  by  "spreading  weed 
seeds  all  over  the  country." 

"However,"  Dr.  Smith  smiled, 
"it  was  all  clean  grain,  and  I 
would  venture  to  say  that  little  of 
it  stayed  to  be  seed." 

"My  actual  share  in  the  work 
was  not  great,"  Dr.  Smith  went 
on.  "But  by  using  an  unusual 
method  in  doing  our  work  we 
made  a  large  number  of  people 
aware  of  the  starving  birds.  That 
is  the  important  thing.  If  we  can 


JOJ  ERY  page  in  the  New 
Sunset  Magazine  has  some- 
thing  to  say  about  interesting 
people  and  things  in  the  West. 
In  addition  to  this,  however, 
there  has  been  set  aside  each 
month  a  page  or  so  to  be  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  story  of  some 
person  in  the  West  who  is  not 
only  interesting,  but  who  has 
done  interesting  things.  In 
these  sketches,  emphasis  is  laid 
not  on  monetary  achievement, 
but  rather  on  success  in  living. 

Edmund  A.  DuPerrier's  story 
about  Dr.  Smith,  which  appears 
on  these  pages,  depicts  the  kind 
of  interesting  westerner  we  like 
to  present  to  our  readers.  We 
hope  you  enjoy  meeting  these 
people  as  thoroughly  as  we 
enjoy  introducing  them  to  you. 
— The  Editors. 
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was  shining  deep  in  his  eyes.  To 
give  life  to  wild  game  when  nature 
had  turned  against  it  was  a 
purpose  worth  while. 

This  life-long  hobby  of  Dr. 
Smith's — if  you  care  to  call  his 
quaint  philanthropy-  that — has 
repaid  him  manifold  by  making 
his  busy  life  just  a  little  more 
pleasant.  It  is  typical  of  the  man 
that  he  should  quickly  see  in 
aeronautics  the  possibilities  of  a 
better  method  of  distributing  his 
largess.  That  he  not  only  saw 
this  possibility,  but  acted  upon  it, 
is  significant. 

If  the  birds  ever  erect  deities  in 
their  hearts  one  such  will,  no 
doubt,  take  the  form  of  Dr.  E.  H. 
Smith  of  Hiilsboro,  Oregon,  the 
birdman  who  went  up  in  the 
birds'  own  element  to  spread  to 
them  the  manna  of  life,  and,  by 
his  exploit,  to  pave  the  way  for  a 
broader  outlook  upon  the  preser- 
vation of  our  wild  life. 

It  is  quite  likely  that  when  the 
Oregon  countryside  is  again  cov- 
ered with  an  impenetrable  sheet 
of  ice  and  the  little  feathered  folk 
are  hungry,  there  will  be  thou- 
sands of  hopeful  eyes  like  liquid 
beads  turned  heavenward,  search- 


make  enough  people  see  that  the  wild  larly  adverse.  Only  in  that  way  can  ing  for  the  sight  of  giant,  silver  wings, 
life  does  need  the  helping  hand  of  our  wild  life  be  partially  restored  to  And  feather-tufted  ears  will  be  listen- 
man,  then  our  purpose  is  accom-  its  former  abundance."  ing  for  the  voice  of  a  generous  god 
plished.  Just  lend  them  a  helping  Gone  was  the  jocular  mention  of  which  mere  mortals  know  to  be  the 
hand  when  conditions  are  particu-  his  work.  The  sincerity  of  his  purpose  whirring  voice  of  a  man-made  motor. 


Dr.  Smith  and  companion  ready  to  sow  "Seeds  of  Kindness" 
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Hooked  car- 
peting and 
printed  linen 
draperies  are 
well  used  in 
this  living- 
room,  which 
has  been  sim- 
ply developed 
in  the  early 
English  style 


Photo  by  W.  M.  Clark* 


Early  English  Furnishings 


THERE  seems  to  be  a  capti- 
vating charm  in  the  words 
"teain  thegarden."  Itisan 
established  custom  in  Eng- 
land, in  spite  of  a  somewhat  erratic 
climate — a  delightful  custom,  too! 

In  the  patio  of  a  Spanish  house  we 
may  dance,  take  a  siesta,  serve  drinks, 
or  dine,  but  never  have  tea.  That  be- 
longs exclusively  to  the  English  garden. 

Also  with  other  household  arrange- 
ments, there  is  a  quaint  xclusiveness 
which  pertains  to  the  old  English  that 
appeals  to  all  people  of  Anglo-Saxon 
ancestry,  even  though  the  relationship  is  remote,  and 
their  land  of  birth  or  adoption  bears  architectural  evi- 
dence of  a  Spanish  tradition. 

An  English  home  demands  a  hall,  even  though  it  be  a 
small  one.  It  is  self-contained  and  has  doors,  not  arches, 


Edgar  Harrison  Wileman 

Appropriate    Treatment  of 
an  English  -  Type  Home  is 
Discussed  by  an  Interior 
Decorator  Who  Knows  Both 
the  West  Coast  and  England 


leading  to  living-room,  dining-room, 
or  other  rooms.  It  should  contain  a 
bench  or  chair  to  give  an  air  of  wel- 
come and  a  hint  of  what  the  guest 
may  expect  inside. 
The  living-room  should  be  of  ample 
size  and  should  have  as  the  center  ot  in- 
terest a  large  fireplace.  Ancestral  halls 
and  costly  homes  may  be  paneled 
with  oak  but  for  the  average  smaller 
home  plastered  walls  are  correct. 
These  should  have  texture  and  color, 
but  neither  should  be  exaggerated. 
All  woodwork  and  furniture  in  the 
principal  downstairs  rooms  is  of  dark  oak  or  wood  stained, 
antiqued,  and  waxed  to  resemble  this.  Unless  strict  ad- 
herence to  style  is  required,  it  is  quite  correct  to  mix 
walnut  furniture  with  oak.  This,  however,  cannot  be 
done  with  mahogany  which  has  a  different  texture,  is 
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usually  brightly  polished,  and  belongs  to 
the  somewhat  more  sophisticated  age  of 
the  English  Georgian. 

Floors  in  the  early  English  house  were 
made  of  brick,  tile,  flagstone,  or  wood, 
the  last  being  most  generally  used  now 
in  the  form  of  wide  planks  stained  dark. 

The  fireplace  hearth  retains  the  brick 
or  stone  which  may  be  carried  up  around 
the  opening,  or  even  form  the  major 
part  of  the  mantel  construction.  Large 
andirons,  a  fire  basket,  and  various  im- 
plements such  as  poker,  shovel,  and 
hearth  broom  are  of  wrought  iron  with 
perhaps  brass  handles  or  knobs.  Both 
metals  are  found  in  houses  of  this  period 
so  that  either  is  correct  for  lighting 
fixtures,  drapery  rods,  or  general  hard- 
ware. All  should  have  a  hand- 
wrought  feeling  ami  antique 
finish.    Ceilings  are  typical  it 


<_  


A  Welsh  dresser  and  Windsor 
chairs  copied  from  old  English 
models  are  used  in  the  small 
dining-room  pictured  below 


Small  but  spacious  is  this  well- 
designed  English  type  house.  H.  Roy 
Kelley  of  Pasadena  is  the  architect 


they  are  high  and  have  beams  which  show 
the  marks  of  the  adze.  All  windows  should 
be  of  the  casement  type.  These  may  be 
glazed  with  the  diamond  shape  leaded 
panes,  and,  in  the  main  rooms,  may  have 
the  family  coat-of-arms  worked  out  in 
stained  glass.  Windows  are  usually 
grouped,  sometimes  as  many  as  six  or 
eight  casements  forming  one  window. 
These  may  be  pleasantly  draped  by  treat- 
ing them  as  a  unit.  An  iron  rod  along  the 
entire  window  serves  as  a  support  for 
one  pair  of  side  draperies  which  are  made 
full  enough  to  pull  right  across  the  win- 
dows and  meet  in  the  center.  In  this  way 
privacy  may  be  obtained  at  night  or 
protection  from  the  sun  by  day. 

Oriental  rugs  of  the  less  expensive  types 
make  very  suitable  floor  coverings  in  the 
downstairs  rooms.  Reproductions 
of  these  in  the  Axminster  quality 
are  naturally  far  cheaper  and 
serve  as  possible  substitutes. 
Bedrooms  may  be  carpeted  all 
over  with  plain  or  figured  broad- 
loom  of  any  preferred  color,  or 
can  have  small  throw  rugs  of  con- 
servative pattern  and  color  placed 
on  the  polished  wood  floor,  at  the 
sides  of  the  bed  and  in  front  of 
the  dressing  table. 

The  new  hooked  carpet  is  very 
attractive  for  the  English  style 
house;  it  is  suitable  for  most 
rooms  and  can  be  laid  all  over  or 
made  up  into  room-size  rugs  as 
desired. 

As  to  drapery  fabrics,  selection 
depends  upon  personal  prefer- 
ence, style  of  furnishing  and  func- 
tion. 

Formal  old  English  homes  can 
be  draped  with  velvet,  as  were 
their  prototypes,  but  by  far  the 
larger  number  turn  to  the  attrac- 
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Somewhat  larger  and  of 
a  different  type  is  this 
second  house  designed 
by  H.  Roy  Kelley.  There 
is,  however,  the  same 
sense  of  exclusiveness 
about  both  houses 


tive  and  colorful  hand  blocked 
linens  which  harmonize  in  tex- 
ture, color,  and  design  with  the 
carved  and  turned  oak  furni- 
ture. Large  designs,  strong 
colors,  and  rough  textures  may 
be  used  in  the  principal  rooms 
with  a  refinement  of  all  these 
for  draperies  in  the  bedrooms. 
Inexpensive  cretonnes  replace 
these  linens  when  price  is  an  im- 
portant consideration;  or,  if 
plain  draperies  must  be  used  be- 
cause enough  pattern  already 
exists  in  the  room,  then  we  use 
plain  linen,  repp  or  one  of  the 
many  rough  textured  fabrics 
found  in  drapery  departments. 

A  pleasant  color  scheme  may  often  be  worked  out  by 
taking  as  a  basis  the  printed  linen  or  cretonne  selected  as 
the  drapery  fabric.  For  example,  if  the  design  contains 
green,  yellow  and  orchid  as  the  predominant  colors,  the 
green  might  be  selected  for  the  carpet,  yellow  for  the 
bedspread  and  orchid  for  the  walls.  Many  fascinating 
schemes  are  often  worked  out  this  way  by  decorators  of 
experience. 


UPHOLSTERY  fabrics  for  the  large  comfortable  sofa 
and  chairs  in  the  living-room  may  be  tapestries, 
velvets  or  brocatelles.  For  bedrooms  a  small  chair  may 
be  upholstered  in  cretonne  or  have  the  same  material 
made  into  a  slip  cover. 

If  an  old  English  atmosphere  is  desired  in  the  dining- 
room  it  may  be  obtained  by  using  a  refectory  table — a 
long  narrow  table  as  used  in  the  old  Monasteries.  For 
a  buffet  the  old  English  court  cupboard  or  "bread  and 
cheese"  cupboard  may  be  used,  while  chairs  can  be  of  the 
wainscot  type  with  cush'ans  added  to  give  comfort. 

No  modern  home  maker  would  deliberately  put  into  a 
house  chairs  that  are  uncomfortable,  no  matter  how  beau- 
tiful, when  there  are  so  many  types  to  be  had  that  com- 
bine comfort  and  beauty  most  successfully.  In  a  com- 
bination living  and  dining-room,  as  suggested  in  the 
floor  plan  shown  on  page  25,  either  a  refectory  table  or  a 
sturdy  gateleg  table  may  well  do  double  duty,  as  dining- 


table  for  the  evening  meal,  and  reading  table  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time. 

The  selection  of  bedroom  furniture  available  today  for 
this  style  of  house  is  good.  It  is  not  necessary  to  furnish 
each  room  with  heavy  oak,  in  fact,  this  would  not  express 
the  personality  of  each  occupant.  One,  perhaps,  can  be 
furnished  with  oak  or  walnut  while  the  others  may  con- 
tain such  articles  as  appeal  to  the  taste  of  the  particular 
person  who  is  to  occupy  the  room. 

For  decorative  accessories  for  such  a  house  old  brass, 
pewter,  or  even  some  pieces  of  wrought  iron  are  correct  in 
the  downstairs  rooms.  Brass  bowls,  trays,  lamps,  and 
candlesticks  are  some  of  the  articles  used.  Pewter  mugs, 
flagons,  and  dishes  look  well  against  the  rich  old  oak  and 
are  sometimes  used  with  antique  chinaware  to  decorate 
the  open  shelves  of  a  tall  Welsh  dresser;  this  piece  of 
furniture  is  often  used  in  place  of  the  court  cupboard  sug- 
gested for  the  dining-room. 

Tapestry  panels  are  always  found  in  the  old  English 
house,  decorating  hall,  living  or  dining-room.  Pictures, 
I  might  say,  have  returned  to  popular  use,  but  they  are 
selected  to  harmonize  with  the  period  and  color  of  the 
room.  Size  and  arrangement  must  be  considered  so  that 
they  will  combine  to  give  the  unit  effect  in  the  room.  A 
tiny  picture  above  a  massive  piece  of  furniture  usually 
looks  ridiculously  insignificant,  and  conversely,  a  large 
picture  above  a  small  piece  of  furniture  looks  top-heavy. 
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'ictures,  according  to  the 
oom,  may  be  oils,  etchings, 
ir  block  prints,  the  first  and 
ast  with  strong  colors  and 
ramed  with  dark  mouldings, 
'archment  lamp  shades,  old 
Chinese  pottery,  Spode  or 
Wedgewood  china  and  other 
irticles  with  the  same  feeling 
lelp  to  complete  our  house 
md  make  it  most  attractive. 

In  home  furnishings,  quite 
is  much  as  in  costumes,  the 

nost  vital  idea  is  the  ensemble.  Rooms  should  be  fur- 
lished  as  units,  with  rugs,  draperies,  and  all  accessories  in 
•>erfect  harmony  with  the  furniture.  Even  the  small 
lecorative  objects  and  the  pictures  should  be  chosen  with 
he  greatest  care,  in  order  to  assure  their  harmonizing 
vith  the  entire  ensemble. 

It  is  fascinating  to  hunt  for  just  the  right  things  to  go 
:ogether.  Of  course  dozens  of  pictures,  drapery  patterns, 
•ugs,  and  decorative  objects  that  are  entirely  lovely  in 
:hemselves  must  be  rejected  because  they  do  not  fit  into 
:he  scheme  of  things,  but  diligent  search  will  invariably 
inearth  the  right  thing  every  time  and  at  a  price  that 
fits  with  one's  ideas  of  what  is  reasonable  and  sensible. 

Too  often  we  think  of  harmony  only  in  terms  of  color. 
Sfet  we  know,  in  thinking  of  clothes, 
chat  we  would  not  wear  sheer  chiffon 
stockings  with  tweed  knickers,  nor 
tieavy  golf  oxfords  with  evening 
dress.  Neither  would  we  put  silk 
trimming  on  a  cotton  frock.  The 
same  principles  hold  true  in  home- 
furnishing:  there  must  be  harmony 
in  line,  texture,  size,  pattern,  and 
color  between  the  various  pieces  of 
furniture  and  decoration  in  a  room, 
and  there  must  be  harmony  between 
all  these  objects  and  the  room  itself. 
One's  own  sense  of  the  fitness  of 
things  is  likely  to  be  fairly  reliable  if 
one  uses  that  sense!  Sometimes  we 
go  on  a  buying  orgy  and  cast  discre- 
tion to  the  winds.  Always  on  such 
occasions  we  end  up  with  a  collection 
of  articles  that  do  not  belong  together. 

HARMONY  does  not,  however, 
mean  monotony.  Far  from  it. 
There  should  be  enough  surprises  to 
make  each  room  interesting.  Each 
room  should,  I  have  said,  be  a  unit, 
but  it  should  never  be  a  stereotyped 
copy  of  a  furniture  display  room. 
There  is  today  a  decided  interest  in 
furniture  of  simple  lines,  perhaps  be- 
cause there  is  something  friendly  and 
homelike  about  the  early  English 
furnishings  that  fits  in  beautifully 
with  the  feeling  of  friendly,  informal 
hospitality  of  our  Western  home  life. 
There  are  always  a  large  number  of 
persons  who  demand  the  refined 
styles  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century  as  their  appro- 


Pattern  and  color  have  been 
used  with  nice  restraint  in  this 
bay  window  of  a  small  English 
house  in  Beverly  Hills 


Mr.  Wileman,  in  developing  this  series  of 
understandable,  usable  articles  on  home  furnish- 
ing and  decorating  for  the  New  Sunset  Maga- 
zine is,  of  course,  keeping  always  in  mind  the 
special  and  peculiar  needs  of  Western  homes 
and  families.  The  accompanying  article  will  be 
of  tremendous  value  to  every  family  who  is  build- 
ing or  is  already  living  in  a  house  that  shows 
Early  English  characteristics. — The  Editors. 


priate  background.  Fine 
woods  and  fine  finishes,  silken 
hangings  and  the  like  are  un- 
questionably the  correct 
choice  of  these  men  and  wo- 
men; but  for  an  even  greater 
number  of  families,  the  in- 
formal, comfortable,  provin- 
cial types  after  the  style  of 
the  late  seventeenth  and 
early  eighteenth  century  will 
have  greater  appeal. 

The  photograph  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  article,  on  page  24,  and  the  one  on  this 
page,  show  wide  variation  and  sharp  contrast  in  the  han- 
dling of  the  living-rooms  in  two  houses  of  English  type. 
The  first  one  is  evidently  a  large  room,  for  the  pieces  of 
furniture  are  inclined  toward  massiveness.  The  beamed 
ceiling  adds  to  the  rugged  effect.  In  the  photograph  on 
this  page,  on  the  other  hand,  the  furniture  shows  a  little 
more  refinementof  line  to  conform  to  roomof  smaller  scale. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  generous  but  entirely 
pleasant  use  of  pattern  in  the  draperies,  upholstery,  and 
rugs  that  appear  in  this  bay  window  pictured.  There  is 
harmony  in  the  patterns  that  are  combined,  as  well  as  in 
the  colors  which  are  repeated  in  softly  blended  tones,  with 
an  occasional  sharp  color  accent. 
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The  Harpers  cJfrfbve  the  \ 

'Refrigerator 


DO  you  remember  the  old 
yarn  about  how  for  want  of 
a  nail  the  horse  lost  a  shoe, 
and  for  want  of  the  shoe  the 
man  lost  the  horse?  It  has  always 
struck  me  personally  that  a  man 
who'd  lose  anything  as  big  as  a  horse 
must  be  near-sighted  or  blamed 
absent-minded  or  something;  but 
then  I'm  not  saying  the  story  is  true. 
I'm  simply  making  the  point  that  a 
little  beginning  may  turn  out  to  have 
a  big  ending.  Anyway,  that's  the 
way  it  worked  out  for  us. 

Just  take  a  look  at  our  kitchen. 
You  might  not  get  all  the  fine,  tech- 
nical points  about  it;  but  you  can  see 
that  it's  a  pretty  slick  layout.  Well, 
believe  it  or  not,  a  year  ago  it  was  just 
about  as  easy  to  work  iri  this  kitchen 
as  it  is  to  walk  a  tight  rope  in  a  high 
wind.  Yes,  we've  remodeled  it.  It  all 
started  when  the  wife  and  I  were  on  a 
vacation  last  summer,  and  the  wife 
casually  mentioned  that  when  we  got 
back  home  she  wanted  me  to  move  the 
refrigerator  from  the  back  porch  into 


the  kitchen  to  save  her  a  few  steps. 

"It's  pretty  unhandy  having  to  run 
out  to  the  back  porch  every  time  I 
want  to  get  something  out  of  the  re- 
frigerator," she  explained.  "I  must 
make  at  least  a  half  dozen  trips  every 
time  I  cook  a  meal,  and  then  besides, 
there's  always  a  lot  of  things  to  carry 
out  and  put  away  after  a  meal." 

"Well,  it's  easy  enough  to  move  the 
refrigerator,"  I  told  her. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "but  I  was  wonder- 
ing where  we'd  put  it." 

"How  about  behind  the  dining- 
room  door?"  I  suggested. 

"Do  you  think  it  would  look  all 
right  there?"  she  asked. 

"Certainly,"  I  said.  "Look  here," 
and  I  picked  up  a  bridge  score  pad 
and  drew  a  little  plan  of  the  kitchen. 
"This  space  behind  the  dining-room 
door  is  just  made  for  it." 

"But  that  would  mean  the  dining- 
room  door  would  always  be  banging 
against  it,"  the  wife  objected,  "and 
besides,  there'd  be  a  lot  of  back- 
tracking." 


And  Make  Over 
Their  Entire  Kitchen 
in  So  Doing 

Told  by 
John  Eugene  Hasty 


"What's  back-tracking?"  I  asked. 
"Some  kind  of  game  you  play  on 
snow  shoes?" 

"No,  it  isn't,"  she  said.  "It's  re- 
tracing your  steps — going  over  the 
same  ground  twice,  when  you  should 
only  have  to  go  over  it  once." 

"Well,  you  might  try  walking  in  a 
circle,"  I  said. 

"Oh,  is  that  so?"  said  the  wife.  "It 
may  surprise  you  to  know  that  the 
average  woman  spends  fifty-one  hours 
a  week  in  her  kitchen.  That's  more 
than  eight  hours  a  day,  or  better 
than  one-third  of  her  waking  time. 
And  one  out  of  every  three  women 
spends  fifty-six  hours  there." 

"Yeah,"  I  said,  "and  four  out  of 
five  have  pyorrhea,  and  one  out  of 
eight  in  a  crowded  elevator  likes  gar- 
lic, but  what's  that  got  to  do  with 
where  we  put  the  refrigerator?" 


I'M   talking  aboi 


>out  extra  steps, 
the  wife  said.  "Think  of  the  time 
and  energy  wasted  during  those  eight 
hours,  just  because  the  refrigerator  or 
some  other  piece  of  kitchen  equipment 
isn't  conveniently  placed.  Then  think 
what  that  wasted  time  and  energy 
amounts  to  in  a  year — or  five  or  ten 
years.  Why,  I  can  show  you  right 
here  on  this  diagram  all  the  extra 
steps  I'd  have  to  take  in  doing  just 
one  job.  Suppose  I'm  baking  a  cake. 
I'm  working  at  this  table,  and  the  re- 
frigerator is  over  here  by  the  dining- 
room  door.  I  go  there  to  get  some 
butter  and  milk;  then  back-track  to 
the  table.  That's  one  extra  trip.  Then 
I  go  to  the  cupboard — this  one  over 
the  sink  here — for  tins;  then  back- 
track to  the  table.  Then  over  to  the 
range — " 

"Hold  on  there,"  I  cut  in,  "that's 
all  well  and  good,  but  I  don't  see  that 
vou're  any  worse  off  than  with  the  re- 
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frigerator  on  the  back  porch.  And  as 
for  back-tracking  between  the  table 
and  the  cupboard,  you've  always  had 
to  do  that  anyway.  The  solution  to 
your  extra-steps  problem  isn't  a  mat- 
ter of  putting  the  refrigerator  in  the 
kitchen;  it's  roller  skates." 

"Yes,  that's  right,"  said  the  wife, 
after  studying  the  diagram  tor  a 
minute. 

"What,"  I  asked,  "roller  skates?" 

"No,"   said   she,  "back-tracking 
from  the  cupboard.  But  1  know  what 
we  can  do.  Here's  a  grand  idea.  Let 
me  have  your  pencil.   See,  we'll  re- 
verse the  hinges  on  the  dining-room 
door  so  that  it  will  swing  the  other 
way,  and  not  bump  into  anything. 
Then  we'll  put  the  table  in  the  place 
you  suggested  for  the  refrigerator.  1 
really  need  a  table  there  anyway  for 
serving   and   also   stacking  soiled 
dishes.  We  can  tear  out  these  cup- 
boards over  the  sink — it  shouldn't 
cost  much — and  put  the  refrigerator 
there." 

"Right  where  the  outside  door  will 
bang  against  it,  eh?" 

"Oh,  no,  we'll  re-hang  the  outside 
door  so  it  swings  out.  Then  we  can 
have  a  new  cupboard  built  over  here 
where  the  table  used  to  be.  See, 
the  new  arrangement  will  look  like 
this." 

"Which  gives  you  almost  as  much 
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This  is  the  original  kitchen  plan, 
very  badly  arranged.  "X"  marks 
the  proposed  site  of  refrigerator 

back-tracking  as  before,"  1  said. 
"And  what's  more,  your  work 
table  will  be  on  the  dark  side  of  the 
kitchen." 

"Yes,  but  we  could  get  more 
light  by  putting  glass  in  the  out- 
side door,  and  we  could  enlarge 
the  window  over  the  sink,  too." 

"You'll    certainly    need  more 
light,"  I  told  her,  "because  with 
this  plan,  you'll  be  covering  the  other 
window  with  the  new  cupboard." 

Well,  just  then  the  luncheon  gong 
sounded,  and  what  with  that,  and 
working  on  a  bad  slice  at  golf,  I  forgot 
about  the  refrigerator  for  the  nonce, 
or  the  next  two  or  three  nonces.  When 
I  got  back  to  the  hotel  late  that  after- 
noon, the  wife  was  bubbling  with  news. 


ILLUSTRATED  BY 

P  H  I  I.  I  P    LI  T  I  L  E 


"Who  do  you  think  was  here  this 
afternoon?"  she  said. 

"Well,  it  couldn't  have  been  Presi- 
dent Hoover,"  I  answered,  "because  I 
understand  he's  doing  some  work  in 
Washington,  right  now." 

"Now  don't  be  ridic.  It  was  Alice 
MacDonald.  She's  staying  over  at 
Pine  Point,  and  just  happened  to 
drive  over.  The  very  person  to  help 
us  shift  the  refrigerator." 

"What  is  she,"  I  asked,  "a  piano 
mover?" 

"No,   she   isn't,"   the   wife  said. 
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Here  is  the  bet- 
ter plan  that  we 
finally  adopted 


"She's  a  home  economics  expert;  and 
she  told  me  some  things  about  our 
kitchen  that  were  a  revelation.  For 
one  thing,  none  of  our  plans  for  plac- 
ing the  refrigerator  were  right.  You 
see,  the  equipment  of  a  kitchen  should 
be  arranged  so  that  you  can  do  your 
work  in  a  step-saving  sequence.  And 
the  work  comes  under  two  classifica- 


tions^— preparing  a  meal,  and  clearing 
away.  Alice  said  that  should  be  the 
basic  plan  in  arranging  equipment  in 
any  kitchen.  And  you  and  I  just 
went  ahead  without  any  plan  at  all. 
We  didn't  think  about  the  sequence 
of  preparing  a  meal,  and  we  over- 
looked the  clearing  away  altogether. 

"W7e  were  right,  though,  about  cut- 
ting a  larger  window  over  the  sink. 
We  need  more  window  area.  Alice 
told  me  that  a  kitchen,  to  be  properly 
lighted,  should  have  a  window  area 
about  one-fourth  of  the  area  of  the 
floor;  and  the  top  of  the  windows 
should  come  not  more  than  a  foot 
from  the  ceiling,  so  that  they  can  be 
let  down  a  few  inches  for  ventilation. 
She  said  windows  with  transom  tops 
were  excellent  for  that  very  reason — 
ventilation.  And  there  should  be  a 
hood,  with  a  fume  flue,  over  the 
range,  too.  That's  something  we've 
a/ways  needed." 

"But  what's  this  sequence  thing?" 
I  asked 

Well  ior  instance,"  the  wife  be- 
gan, "when  you  start  to  cook  a  meal, 
what's  the  first  thing  you  do?" 

"Look  f  :r  the  t  am  and  eggs,"  I 
said.     Ask  me  ar  other." 

"No,  you  collect  raw  food.  Then 
you  prepare  it,  then  cook  it,  and 
then  serve  it.  You  start  out  at  the 
refrigerator  or  food 
cupboard.  From 
there,  you  go  to  the 
worktable,  then  to 
the  range,  and  fin- 
ally to  the  serving 
table.    In  clearing 
away,  you  stack  the 
used  dishes,  wash, 
drain  and  dry  them, 
and  put  them  on 
the  shelves.  So  you 
need  working  sur- 
faces for  each  job, 
because  you  can't 
do    one   job  effi- 
ciently on  a  surface 
cluttered  up  with 
equipment  for  an- 
other job,  and  you 
want  those  working 
surfaces  arranged 
according  to  the  se- 
quence in  which  you 
use  them.  Keeping 
this  in  mind,  Alice 
and  I  worked  out 
the  whole  thing  this 
afternoon.  We  drew 
a  diagram  of  the  kitchen,  then  cut  ouf 
slips  of  paper  to  scale,  representing: 
the  floor  space  occupied  by  each  piece 
of  equipment.  After  that,  all  we  had 
to  do  was  to  shift  the  slips  of  paper 
around  until  we  found  the  most  effi- 
cient arrangement." 

Well,  if  you  found  any  other  place 


Sketch  shows 
window  -  end  of 
kitchen  and  cor- 
ner cupboards 
above  workshelf 
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suggested,"  I  said,  "you  must  plan  to 
suspend  it  from  the  ceiling." 

"No,  we  found  a  place,  and  you'll 
laugh  when  I  tell  you — right  where 
the  range  stands  now.  We'll  move 
the  range." 

"You've  got  a  wonderful  idea  of 
what  makes  me  laugh,"  I  said.  "Move 
the  range?  Where  are  you  going  to  put 
it — on  the  back  porch,  or  in  the  attic  ?" 

"Oh,  no,  we're  going  to — but  here, 
wait,  I'll  get  the  final  plan.  T  drew  it 
out  so  I  wouldn't  for- 

gef<    •  , 

"If  it's  an  idea  that 

calls  for  spending 
money,"  I  growled, 
"you  wouldn't  forget 
it.  You've  got  a  mem- 
ory for  that  which  is 
positively  amazing." 

"It  doesn't  call  for 
spending  a  lot  of 
money,"  the  wife  said, 
"and  it  will  give  us  an 
efficient,  workable, 
time  -  saving  kitchen. 
After  all,  to  move  a 
stove  all  you  need  is  a 
strong  back." 

"Yeah, "said  I, "and 
a  weak  mind.  How 
about  the  gas  pipes?" 

"They  go  in  under  the  floor — in  the 
basement.  But  even  if  we  didn't 
have  a  basement,  they  could  be  run 
around  the  edge  of  the  floor,  next  to 
the  walls,  so  they'd  never  be  noticed." 

"Also  the  flue,"  I  said.  "For  that, 
all  we  have  to  do  is  to  tear  out  one 
wall." 

"Oh,  no,  we  don't.  Alice  told  me 
about  a  thing  called  patent  flues. 
They  can  be  installed  on  the  outside 
of  the  house.  All  we  have  to  do  is  to 
cut  a  hole  in  the  wall  for  the  pipe." 

"Well,  get  your  plan,"  I  said,  "and 
let's  have  a  look  at  it." 


'  TVfOW  here,"  the  wife  said,  pro- 
ducing  the  plan,  "is  where  the 
work  of  preparing  a  meal  starts — at 
the  refrigerator.  Next  to  it  is  the 
new  kitchen  cabinet  we're  going  to 
have,  with  a  large  work  shelf.  Then 
from  the  cabinet,  we  go  to  the  range — 
just  a  step.  Most  of  the  time  I  will 
have  plenty  of  light  from  the  window, 
and  for  the  rest  of  the  time  we'll  use 
this  bracket  light  by  the  cabinet  and 
range.  Well,  then  from  the  range, 
you  go  to  this  table  here,  right  beside 
the  dining-room  door.  It's  a  drop 
table  that  can  be  let  down  out  of  the 
way  when  you're  not  using  it.  So, 
you  see,  the  preparation  sequence 
starts  at  the  refrigerator  and  ends  at 
the  dining-room  door,  as  it  should. 

"Now  for  the  clearing  away.  It 
starts  at  this  same  drop  table,  where 
you  stack  the  dishes.  Then  to  the 
sink;  and  notice  that  the  drain  board 


is  on  the  left,  rather  than  on  the  right 
as  we  have  it  now.  That's  because  in 
washing  dishes  you  work  toward  the 
left.  As  each  utensil  is  washed,  it's 
held  in  the  left  hand.  And  if  the  drain 
board  is  on  the  right,  you  have  to 
cross  your  left  hand  over  the  right 
with  every  piece  you  put  down.  Alice 
quoted  Hildegarde  Kneeland,  of  the 
Bureau  of  Home  Economics  on  that — 
that  the  only  place  for  a  righthand 
drain  board  is  in  the  home  of  a  left- 
handed  person  or  in  a  museum  de- 
voted to  a  display  of  human  follies. 
Well,  as  I  was  saying,  after  the 
dishes  are  drained  and  dried,  they 
go  into  these  high  cupboards  which 
flank  the  sink.  They're  corner  cup- 
boards, you  see,  to  give  more  head 


UNTIL  the  time  comes  when  archi- 
tects and  builders  follow  the  defi- 
nite rules  of  good  kitchen  planning, 
there  will  always  be  room  for  improve- 
ment. Sometimes  a  kitchen  needs  only 
more  storage  space:  sometimes  it 
needs  a  refrigerator;  sometimes  it  needs 
better  lighting,  both  natural  and  arti- 
ficial: sometimes  it  needs  new  linoleum, 
or  new  paint  to  lighten  and  brighten 
the  wife's  workshop:  sometimes  it 
needs  several,  or  all,  of  these  things  at 
once. 

The  point  is  that  no  kitchen  is  so  bad 
that  it  cannot  be  made  good,  if  thought 
and  work  and  a  little  money  are  ap- 
plied. In  this  article  you  will  find  the 
fundamental  rules  for  good  kitchen 
planning. — THE  EDITORS. 


room  and  light.  Well,  what  do  you 
think  of  the  general  arrangement?" 

"It  looks  as  if  your  friend  Alice 
knew  what  she  was  about,"  I  ad- 
mitted, "although  I  might  have  done 
as  well  myself  if  I  had  known  I  could 
move  the  stove.  I  thought  that  was 
against  the  rules." 

"Yes,  that's  what  Alice  said — I 
mean  that  in  many  cases  the  key  to 
changing  an  inefficient  kitchen  to  an 
efficient  one  lies  in  the  shifting  of  just 
one  piece  of  equipment.  But  so 
many  people  don't  stop  to  think  that 
it's  possible  to  move  a  piece  of  heavy 
equipment  such  as  a  stove  or  sink,  or 
that  they  can  swing  doors  in  the  other 
direction,  or  cut  windows.  They  go 
on  for  years  putting  up  with  a  lot  of 
inconveniences  when  a  few  dollars 
spent  in  alterations  would  set  every- 
thing right." 

"There's  a  couple  of  things,  though," 
I  said,  "that  even  Alice  slipped  up  on. 


How  about  back-tracking  between 
the  kitchen  cabinet  and  sink  when 
you  have  to  wash  the  utensils  you're 
using?" 

"Oh,  Alice  mentioned  that.  Of 
course,  even  with  this  plan  we  haven't 
a  perfect  kitchen;  but  it  will  be  a  lot 
handier  to  work  in  than  our  present 
arrangement.  As  for  back-tracking 
between  the  cabinet,  work-shelf 
and  the  sink,  she  suggested  that  I  put 
all  the  utensils  on  a  tray,  and  carry 
them  to  the  sink  in  one  trip.  Oh,  yes, 
and  another  thing  she  suggested  was 
about  the  height  of  the  sink,  and  the 
other  working  surfaces.  She  said  I 
should  experiment  a  little  and  find  out 
the  most  comfortable  height  for  me 
and  not  just  leave  it  to  the  carpenter 
to  decide." 

"Well,  one  thing  more,"  I  said, 
"and  then  I'm  through.  This  new 
arrangement  is  very  neat,  but  aren't 
you  losing  a  lot  of  space  for  storing 
utensils  and  things?" 

"Oh,  no.  There  will  be  cupboards 
under  the  sink  shelf  and  drain  board, 
filling  the  whole  space  except  where 
the  drain  and  water  pipes  are.  Then 
there  are  the  two  corner  cupboards, 
and — if  I  still  need  more  storage  room 
— we  can  install  one  of  those  range 
cabinet  bases  under  the  stove.  They're 
sets  of  drawers,  or  steel  cabinets,  that 
fit  between  the  legs  of  the  range. 
You  see,  they  utilize  what  is  other- 
wise simply  wasted 
space.  But  I'll  prob- 
ably not  need  them;  be- 
cause Alice  tells  me 
that  most  women  have 
a  lot  of  kitchen  utensils 
they  never  use.  When 
we  get  home,  I'm  going 
to  go  through  every- 
thing and  give  away 
the  ones  I  never  use 
and  don't  need." 

"Check,"  I  said.  "I 
guess  Alice  wins." 

"Well,  I  think  she 
has  done  a  wonderful 
job  of  planning,"  the 
wife  crowed.  "She  has 
certainly  re-arranged 
our  kitchen  to  cut  down 
steps,  or,  as  she  calls  it,  to  give  greater 
economy  of  operation.  Economy  is 
a  sort  of  hobby  with  her." 

"Say,  what  did  you  tell  me  her 
last  name  was?"  I  asked. 

"Why,"  said  the  wife,  "it's  Mac- 
Donald." 

"Uh-huh,"  said  I,  "that  accounts 
for  it." 

Jack  Harper  and  "the  wife"  are  de- 
bating the  subject  of  supplementary 
heating  devices  for  their  West  Coast 
home  just  now  and  Mr.  Hasty 
will  report  the  argument  in  an  early 
issue.   Watch  for  it. — The  Editors. 
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"Just  let  me  tell 
you  how  to  grow 
tulips!"ofTei  s  this 
young  tulip  slunk 


Phulouraph  bti 
Anne  Shriber 


I 


F  the  daffodil  is  the 
prominent  note  in  the 
early  spring  garden  when 
pale  greens,  yellows,  and 
white  seem  most  appropriate, 
the  tulip  is  equally  important 
as  spring  rushes  on  towards 
summer,  and  its  blare  of  color 
tells  us  the  season  is  advancing.  It  is 
the  first  flower  which  runs  through  any 
wide  color  range,  and  its  pinks,  roses, 
reds,  lavenders,  yellows,  and  bronzes 
are  so  strong  and  clear  that  for  mass 
effect,  there  is  nothing  comparable. 

Those  of  us  who  have  gardened 
many  years  will  remember  the  tulip 
first  as  a  bedding  bulb,  used  in  public 
parks  and  large  gardens  in  beds  of  a 
single  variety  or  perhaps  in  some  com- 
bination of  two  or  more  colors.  For 
this  it  is  still  most  desirable,  and  even 
more  gorgeous  effects  are  possible 
with  the  Darwins  and  other  late 
tulips  than  with  the  early  varieties 
once  so  popular  in  eastern  parks.  For 
this  purpose,  however,  new  bulbs 
should  be  planted  each  year,  and 
after  the  show  is  over,  those  which 
have  just  flowered  should  be  dug  up 
and  discarded  or  heeled  in  in  an  out  of 
the  way  place  to  ripen  for  replanting 
in  fall  in  some  less  prominent  position, 
where  smaller  flowers  of  varying  size 
will  still  be  acceptable. 

The  Dutch  growers  plan  to  sell 
their  tulip  bulbs  just  when  they  are 


IV astern 


Tulip  Truths 

Sydney  B.  Mitchell 


ready  to  produce  their  best  flowers. 
After  this  flowering,  bulbs  tend  to 
break  up  into  smaller  bulbs,  some  big 
enough  to  bloom  the  next  season,  but 
many  so  small  that  they  must  be 
grown  on  for  two  or  three  years  before 
again  flowering.  This  is  the  so-called 
deterioration  about  which  gardeners 
complain.  Unquestionably  this  split- 
ting up  renders  them  less  satisfactory 
for  permanent  planting  than  daffodils, 
but  in  less  prominent  places  it  is  not 
quite  as  serious  a  drawback  as  in 
bedding. 

Those  of  us  with  more  garden  than 
time  often  prefer  to  strew  our  tulips 
as  we  do  our  daffodils,  in  informal 
plantings  among  the  smaller  decidu- 
ous trees,  among  flowering  Japanese 
cherries  or  crabapples  for  example, 
and  allow  them  to  die  down  and  be 
forgotten  after  flowering.  For  this  in- 


formal treatment  the  stronger 
varieties  of  the  cottage  tulips 
are  most  satisfactory.  Ingles- 
combe  Pink,  Inglescombe 
Yellow,  La  Merveille,  Picotee, 
Orange  King,  and  the  breeder 
BronzeQueen  are  good,  vigor- 
ous kinds  which  have  proved 
permanent  with  me,  the  first  mention- 
ed growing  in  three  or  four  years  into 
clumps  producing  ten  or  a  dozen 
flowers  of  varying  size  from  what  was 
originally  a  single  bulb. 

Of  course  here  and  elsewhere  it  is 
possible  to  carpet  the  ground  with 
forget-me-nots  or  violas,  or  to  sow  a 
summer-flowering  annual  between  the 
bulbs  after  they  are  through  the 
ground  so  as  to  have  color  in  the  same 
place  later  in  the  season.  Annual  lark- 
spurs, candytuft,  Centaurea  cyanus, 
nasturtiums,  calliopsis,  clarkias.  are 
only  a  few  such  annuals.  Again, 
young  plants  of  annuals  raised  in 
boxes  may  be  planted  between  the 
bulbs  before  the  foliage  dies  away; 
petunias  of  the  small  Rosy  Morn  and 
the  larger  and  more  spreading  balcony 
type  are  hard  to  beat  for  this  purpose. 
Again,  as  in  the  case  of  daffodils,  let 
me  say  that  the  summer  watering, 
necessary  to  grow  such  annuals,  will 
not  harm  the  bulbs  beneath  them. 

Still  another  way  to  use  them,  par- 
ticularly in  small  gardens  cared  for 
altogether  by  their  owners,  is  to  scat- 
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ter  clumps  (say  a  dozen  bulbs  or  so  of 
a  variety  in  each  clump),  through  the 
flower  border.  This  will  adci  much  to 
its  beauty  in  spring,  and  the  gaps  will 
be  less  noticeable  when  they  are  over 
than  where  many  bulbs  are  put  into 
one  group.  Of  course  annuals  again 
can  be  used  to  cover  them  up  and  give 
a  later  crop  of  flowers  when  they  have 
died  down.  For  the  rock  garden  of 
continually  increasing  popularity, 
most  tulips  are  too  obviously  culti- 
vated flowers,  but  some  of  the  smaller 
and  narrower  petalled  species,  such  as 
Clusiana,  the  red  and  white  striped 
Lady  tulip,  and  sylvestris  (Floren- 
tina),  the  rather  shy  flowering  yellow 
species,  are  quite  appropriate  in  a 
pocket  between  rocks. 

Great  arguments  for  the  wider  use 
of  tulips  are  their  availability  and 
cheapness  and  their  ease  of  culture. 
There  are  still  no  restrictions  against 
the  importation  of  tulips,  and  conse- 
quently they  are  still  as  easy  to  get  as 
ever  and  in  a  wide  selection.  More- 
over, many  most  desirable  kinds  are 
quite  cheap,  and  only  the  fancier 
needs  the  novelties. 

The  culture  of  tulips  is  really  easy 
and  they  have  almost  no  pests  or  dis- 
eases. Here  are  their  preferences. 
Early  fall  planting  of  the  bulbs  is  not 
important  as  it  is  with  daffodils,  Span- 
ish iris,  and  some  other  bulbs.  Tulips 
are  generally  available  by  early  Octo- 
ber, but  on  the  Pacific  coast  they  may 
be  planted  with  every  assurance  of 
success  up  to  Thanksgiving.  I  should 
favor  November  planting,  but  in  Cali- 
fornia, where  root  growth  sets  in  at 
once,  good  results  can  be  obtained  if 
planting  even  as  late  as  Christmas. 

In  choosing  the  places  to  plant 
tulips,  local  conditions  must  be  con- 


sidered. In  general  an  open  sunny  lo- 
cation is  best,  but  as  one  goes  south  in 
California,  spring  is  so  warm  and 
bright  that  protection  from  its  all-day 
glare  is  desirable,  and  an  eastern  ex- 
posure or  the  semi-shade  of  light  de- 
ciduous trees  is  more  to  be  sought.  A 
part  of  the  garden  safe  from  heavy 
winds  is  also  to  be  chosen,  as  the 
flowers  are  heavy  and  the  stems 
brittle,  particularly  after  rain.  I  have 
found  that  they  have  done  better 
with  me  in  a  well  drained  sandy  loam 
than  in  the  stiffer  clays  and  adobes, 
and  where  only  the  latter  are  avail- 
able they  should  be  lightened  by  dig- 
ging in  rotted  vegetation  and  coal 
ashes. 

T"\IG  the  soil  a  foot  deep,  and  if  you 
think  fertilizing  is  necessary  in- 
corporate the  fertilizer  in  the  soil 
which  will  be  well  under  the  bulbs, 
not  around  them.  The  exact  depth  of 
planting  is  not  important,  but  putting 
in  the  bulbs  so  that  their  bases  are 
about  five  inches  from  the  surface  is  a 
good  general  rule.  Six  to  eight  inches 
apart  is  the  usual  distance,  but  this 
again  is  not  important.  If  you  have 
lots  of  bulbs  and  want  a  solid  mass 
effect,  use  the  shorter  measure,  but  if 
it  is  proposed  to  let  them  remain  un- 
disturbed for  three  or  four  years, 
plant  farther  apart  so  as  to  give  room 
for  the  clumps  they  will  form.  No  fur- 
ther care  is  needed  excepting  to  keep 
the  plantings  free  of  weeds,  and  if  the 
season  should  be  a  dry  one,  give  them 
an  occasional  good  watering  after  the 
buds  show.  Note  that  unlike  daffodils 
they  do  not  crave  lots  of  water  and 
will  not  stand  wet,  soggy  soil. 

After  they  are  through  blooming, 
their  leaves,  necessary  to  the  develop- 


Tall,  stately,  colorful  tulips  area 
gorgeous  sight  in  well-arranged 
beds  for  parks  or  large  estates 


ment  of  next  year's  bulbs,  should  be 
allowed  to  die  down  naturally,  though 
they  are  not  tidy  or  attractive  during 
this  process.  Annuals  planted  among 
them  help  to  veil  them  as  well  as  pro- 
vide summer  flowers.  If  it  is  desired 
to  clear  the  bed  and  yet  conserve  the 
bulbs,  this  may  be  done  just  as  soon  as 
flowering  is  over,  by  digging  a  trench  in 
some  inconspicuous  place  in  the  gar- 
den and  placing  the  bulbs  in  it  quite 
close  together,  leaving  all  the  foliage 
<ibove  ground  as  before,  but  covering 
the  bulbs  with  soil  so  as  to  continue 
the  process  of  ripening.  It  is,  of 
course,  even  better  to  allow  the  bulbs 
to  die  down  where  they  flowered,  and 
dig  and  divide  them  in  summer  or 
fall.  It  is,  however,  quite  unnecessary 
for  the  amateur  to  do  this  every  year. 
I  have  left  them  alone  as  long  as  four 
years  and  in  English  cottage  gardens 
clumps  of  tulips  have  been  found  un- 
disturbed for  very  much  longer. 

nPO  rapidly  increase  the  stock  of  any 
variety — this  hardly  pays  with  the 
commoner  kinds  unless  you  have  far 
more  time  than  money — plant  out  in 
rows  the  small  pieces  into  which  large 
bulbs  break  after  flowering  and  grow 
them  on  until  large  enough  to  flower, 
from  two  to  four  years  depending  on 
the  size  of  the  offsets.  I  compromise 
by  throwing  out  the  small  stuff  and 
replanting  the  larger  pieces  only. 

As  our  purpose  is  to  tell  the  truth 
about  tulips  or  any  plants  under  con- 
sideration, their  drawbacks  must  be 
mentioned.  Tulips  are  not  as  a  genus 
very  permanent  plants  in  the  garden 
of  the  average  amateur  who  doesn't 
want  the  trouble  of  growing  on  bulbs 
too  small  to  flower.  Of  even  more  im- 
portance is  the  tendency  of  some  sec- 
tions, with  me  mostly  Darwins,  to 
break,  this  being  the  technical  term 
given  to  the  habit  of  developing 
striped  flowers  which  remain  the  per- 
manent color  pattern.  When  flamed 
and  striped  flowers  were  popular  this 
change  was  appreciated,  but  the 
present  taste  abhors  this  development 
and  we  all  wish  to  know  what  can  be 
done  to  prevent  it.  Neither  its  cause 
nor  cure  are  as  yet  really  known. 
Recent  studies  tend  to  prove  it  a  mo- 
saic disease,  but  nothing  is  known  as 
to  its  origin,  though  it  is  believed  to  be 
transmittable  from  bulb  to  bulb 
through  the  agency  of  aphis  or  plant 
lice.  It  is  therefore  probably  advis- 
able to  dig  up  and  destroy  at  once 
bulbs  which  produce  "broken"  flowers 
if  they  are  not  wanted.  There  are  also 
some  fungus  diseases  of  the  tulip,  but 
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I  have  seen  little  of  any  ot  them  in 
Pacific  coast  gardens,  indeed  the  least 
noxious,  the  so-called  "fire,"  is  the 
nnly  trouble  I  have  had  in  many  years 
}f  growing  tulips  in  California.  It  is 
an  affection  of  the  leaves,  not  the 
bulbs,  and  appears  in  the  form  of  gray 
spots  which  shortly  cause  the  shrivel- 
ling of  the  leaf  as  by  fire.  Immediate 
destruction  of  all  leaves  so  affected  is 
recommended,  as  is  also  spraying  with 
Bordeaux.  The  chances  are  you  will 
never  get  it. 

As  there  are  several  classes  of  tulips 
and  innumerable  varieties  in  each,  a 
brief  note  on  each  group  and  a  sugges- 
tion of  desirable  and  inexpensive 
selections  in  each  may  be  a  help  to 
those  who  have  grown  few  tulips. 

The  early  tulips,  far  more  grown 
outdoors  twenty-five  years  ago  than 
now,  come  first  in  season,  are  shorter 
in  stem,  smaller  in  flower,  and  more 
limited  in  color  range  than  the  later 
varieties.  For  their  earliness  they  are 
useful  on  the  north  Pacific  coast,  but 
they  are  distinctly  not  worth  growing 
in  most  sections  of  California,  where 
the  warm  weather  so  frequent  in 
February  will  often  force  them  into 
flower  while  their  stems  are  hardly  an 
inch  high.  There  is  no  feasible  pre- 
ventive of  this  habit,  for  which  we 
must  blame  our  celebrated  sunshine. 
These  earlies  are  of  chief  value  now 
for  forcing. 

The  late  tulips  are  the  ones  of  real 
importance  in  gardens.  They  are 
generally  divided  into  three  groups — 
Cottage,  Breeders,  and  Darwins. 

HP  HE  class  of  Cottage  tulips,  so 
called  because  most  of  them  were 
vigorous  old  varieties  long  lost  to  cul- 
tivation in  all  but  cottage  gardens, 
comprises  varieties  of  many  forms  and 
colors  arbitrarily  grouped  together 
because  of  their  origin.  As  might  be 
assumed,  they  are  a  hardy,  sturdy  and 
permanent  lot,  generally  with  good 
long  stems.  Some  have  rather  pointed 
and  wide  flaring,  reflexed  petals,  for 
example  the  glorious  cherry  La  Mer- 
veille,  the  dainty  white,  rose-mar- 
gined Picotee  (also  called  Maiden's 
Blush)  and  the  refined  soft  yellow 
Retroflexa.  From  the  more  round 
petalled,  goblet  shaped  ones,  Bouton 
d'Or,  Inglescombe  Yellow,  the  pale 
Moonlight,  or  the  deep  yellow  Walter 
Ware,  Inglescombe  Pink,  the  mauve 
pink  Sir  Harry,  and  among  the  reds 
Gesneriana  major,  Grenadier  and 
Orange  King  are  all  good.  Dido  and 
Ambrosia  are  two  newer  cottage  vari- 
eties the  fanciers  will  certainly  want. 


What  can  compare  with  this 
mass  effect  of  tulips?  The  com- 
bination of  colors  is  attractive 


The  Breeders  are  large,  round 
petalled  flowers  of  wonderful  sub- 
stance, nearly  always  of  subdued, 
blended  coloring  with  a  lot  of  clouded 
yellow  in  make-up.  Here  are  a  few 
good  ones,  but  there  are  dozens  of 
others: — Bronze  Queen  (Clio),  pale 
bronze;  Louis  XIV,  purple  flushed 
bronze,  a  wonderful  flower  of  almost 
metallic  appearance;  Cardinal  Mann- 
ing, wine  red;  Boadicea  (Hammer 
Hales), mahogany  and  orange;  Lucifer, 
terra  cotta,  and  Bacchus,  dark  violet. 

The  popular  Darwins,  though  not 
called  Breeders,  are  like  them  long, 
strong-stemmed  flowers  of  large  size 
and  broad  goblet  shape,  but  confined 
to  pinks,  roses,  reds,  maroons,  laven- 
ders, purples,  and  white,  a  whole 
series  of  lovely  clear  colors,  excluding 
yellows  and  flowers  with  that  color  in 
their  make-up.  No  one  can  fail  to  be 
pleased  with  plantings  of,  let  us  say, 
the  pure  pink  Clara  Butt;  rosy  blush 


Suzon;  carmine  Pride  of  Haarlem;  the 
glowing  red  Farncombe  Sanders; 
amaranth  Mrs.  Potter  Palmer;  lilac 
Dream;  heliotrope  Rev.  H.  Ewbank; 
maroon  Faust  or  Tulipe  Noire. 

There  are  a  few  classes  of  garden 
tulips  of  minor  importance,  such  as 
those  "broken"  or  "rectified"  Dar- 
wins now  grouped  under  the  name  of 
Rembrandt  tulips,  appealing  only  to 
those  who  like  bizarre  flowers.  Again, 
we  have  the  weird  and  fantastic  Par- 
rots, with  their  irregularly  cut  petals, 
their  large,  spreading,  floppy  flowers 
and  weak  stems,  interesting  and  curi- 
ous rather  than  valuable  for  their 
garden  beauty,  best  planted  where 
their  sprawly  habit  is  not  objection- 
able. A  fine  new  class  of  tulips,  named 
after  Mendel,  is  just  coming  into  com- 
merce. As  they  are  as  yet  new  and 
expensive  they  have  had  little  trial  in 
Pacific  coast  gardens,  but  their  beauty 
and  their  potentialities  are  surely  great. 
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A  corner  of  a  Piedmont  gar- 
den where  masses  of  rich 
amethyst  heather  combine 
with  graceful  birch  trees  to 
make  a  charming  picture 


Below:    Erica    persoluta,  a 
lovely  variety  blooming 
from  March  to  May 


Photograph  by  H.  S.  Lawton 


The  West 

°and  of  ^^Heatber  % 


IN  song  and  story  Scotland  has 
always  been  referred  to  as  "Home 
of  the  Heather."  When  we  con- 
sider, however,  that  our  western 
gardens  from  British  Columbia  to 
Mexico  abound  in  almost  all  members 
of  the  heath  family,  we  may  safely 
state  that  the  Pacific  coast  is  the  real 
land  of  heather. 

There  are  several  allied  members  of 
the  same  family  that  for  horticultural 
purposes  should  be  grouped  with  the 
heaths;  though  I  duly  apologize  to 
those  among  you  who  are  botanists  as 
well  as  garden  makers. 

Three  outstanding  ones  among 
these  are  three  that  are  important 
along  the  North  Pacific  through  Ore- 
gon, Washington,  and  British  Colum- 
bia. The  Scotch  heather  (Calluna  vul- 
garis), and  the  Irish,  or  Saint  David 
or  Dabeoc  heath  (Dabeoecia  polijolia) 
are  plants  of  the  misty  moors  of  the 
British  Isles,  and  will  much  appreci- 
ate our  gentle  rains  and  cool  summers 
of  the  north  coast.  For  more  rugged 
planting,  Mount  Rainier  gives  us  a 
native  in  Phyllodoce  mpetriformis, 
that  has  now  been  on  the  market  for 
some  time.  This  is  hardy  far  north, 
but  I  do  not  believe  it  would  take  so 
kindly  to  the  warmer  and  drier  con- 
ditions of  the  south  coast. 

These,    in    company    with  the 


Cornish  heath  {Erica  vagans), 
and  the  spring  or  Swiss  heath 
(Erica  carnea),  may  be  freely  used 
in  the  open  in  the  Puget  Sound 
country,  and  southward  until  the 
drier,  hotter  climate  opens  up  possi- 
bilities of  those  magnificent  long- 
belled  South  African  varieties,  such  as 
Erica  cliarlesiana,  and  the  fall  bloom- 
ing E.  blayida. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  too  much  of 
these  magnificent  spikes  in  which  the 
shrubby  little  bushes  end.  I  saw  them 
first  growing  in  a  wind-swept  garden 
perched  on  a  cliff"  high  above  the 
Pacific  Ocean  in  San  Diego  County. 
From  deep  red,  through  American 
beauty  and  delicate  pink,  to  blush  and 
pure  white  they  ranged.  The  indi- 
vidual flower  in  its  tubular  form  is 
probably  from  five  to  ten  times  the 
length  of  the  more  usual  heather  bell, 
and  they  were  so  prolifically  borne 
that  the  entire  upper  half  of  the  spiky 
shrubs  seemed  solid  bloom. 

The  only  thing  that  could  approach 
them  was  a  lilac  variety  of  Erica  per- 
soluta. This  grows  mostly  in  a  massy 
conical  shrub  from  one  to  two,  even 
three  feet  in  height.  These  are  the 
shorter  bells  that  we  better  know;  but 
so  densely  are  they  borne,  the  shrubs 
themselves  are  solid  pyramids  of 
color  without  one  bit  of  green  finding 


even  a  wee  place  to  show  itself.  These 
are  further  valuable  as  plantings  upon 
a  north  or  east  exposure,  though  here 
they  were  placed  to  full  exposure. 
They  bloom  through  March,  April, 
and  May. 

Near  them  the  white  Easter,  or 
Spanish  heath  {Erica  lusitanica  veit- 
chi)  was  only  a  little  less  bloom  filled. 
Nurserymen  frequently  list  this  as 
codonod.es  instead  of  lusitanica.  It 
might  creep  a  long  way  north  on  our 
coast  with  discretion  and  some  winter 
shelter  and  protection. 

I  promised  myself  most  rigidly  to 
keep  to  only  a  few  outstanding  forms, 
and  to  let  you  do  your  own  adventur- 
ing in  the  nurseries  among  the  many 
varieties:  but  these  lovely  and  sturdy 
little  shrubs  recall  that  old  poem  of 
the  children,  "Not  One  to  Spare." 
The  owner  of  this  high  set  garden  in- 
sists that  could  she  have  but  one  from 
all  her  lovely  heaths,  that  one  would 
be  Erica  melanthera  of  the  winter 
months,  blooming  through  the  Christ- 
mastide.  This  is  one  of  the  larger 
growing  ones  often  attaining  eight 
feet  in  height.  Its  branches  are  grace- 
ful. The  bells  are  the  usual  heath  type. 
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To  see  these  handsome  and  De- 
flowered shrubbery  evergreens  is  to 
desire  them  mightily  in  our  own 
gardens;  and  when  we  further 
know  that  our  climate  best  suits 
them,  we  may  seek  a  place  to  plant 
them  without  misgiving.  There 
are  several  situations  where  they 
will  be  much  at  home.  I  know  one 
Very  beautiful  rock  garden  in  Vic- 
toria, British  Columbia,  that  uses 
them  as  a  leading  feature.  Of 
course  the  hardier  kinds  have  been 
chosen,  but  sheltering  rocks  have  pro- 
tected a  few  of  the  intermediates  as 
well. 

If  you  grow  rhododendrons  or 
azaleas,  you  will  find  the  heaths  quite 
happy  among  them.  They  are  ex- 
tremely valuable,  too,  used  as  a 
ground  cover  for  the  taller  growing 
lilies.  With  rare  exceptions  that  I  will 
mention  later,  these  must  be  the  lilies 
that  do  not  care  for  lime,  for  the 
heaths,  as  a  class,  most  decidedly  re- 
sent lime  in  their  soil.  They  are  listed 
as  peat  loving  plants:  but  in  thinking 
of  peat,  we  must  remember  it  does  not 
all  come  from  deep  wet  bogs.  There  is 


an  de  rson  McCully 


HO  IV ROTE  this  article  is 
nationally  known  as  a  garden 
authority,  lives  in  Seattle  and  is 
intimately  acquainted  with  gardens 
and  garden  problems  from  British 
Columbia  to  Mexico 

^€?° 

the  sandy  peat  of  the  moorlands,  and 
it  is  this  sandy  peat  that  the  heaths 
desire.  Many  of  them  upon  our  coast, 
however,  do  very  well  without  any 
peat  at  all,  flourishing  in  a  sandy 
loam.  This  can  be  greatly  improved 
by  the  addition  of  leafmold. 

See  that  the  drainage  is  good,  and 
avoid  lime.  If  your  soil  gives  an  alka- 
line reaction  to  litmus  paper,  you 
might  treat  it  to  several  waterings  of 
much  diluted  vinegar — one  or  two 
tablespoonfuls  to  a  quart  of  water. 
Or  you  might  use  the  three  ericas  that 
least  resent  lime — E.  carnea,  E.  medi- 
terranean and  E.  lusitanica. 

The  majority  of  the  heaths  are 
low  growing  shrubs  that  well  face 
the   shrubbery   border.     I  have 
sometimes  seen  them  used  much 
as  boxwood  as  edgings  for 
flower  beds.  They  are  color- 
ful  and  handsome  along 
both    walks    and  drive- 
ways, add  interest  to  the 
foundation  planting,  or 
make  one  of  the  finest 
shrubs   there  are  for 
the  rock   garden.  A 


few  of  the  taller  sorts  such  as  the 
white  Erica  arborea,  E.  melanthera, 
or  the  Corsican  E.  stricta  may  be 
placed  farther  back  in  the  border. 
The  low  growing  Erica  carnea  that 
blooms  all  through  the  winter  in 
warmer  regions,  and  on  into  spring, 
can  be  used  for  a  carpet. 

The  Scotch  heather  blooms  usu- 
ally  in   August  and  September, 
though   its   good    white  variety 
searli   holds  late  into   the  fall. 
While  its  preference  is  for  peat  and 
sun,  it  takes  very  kindly  to  other  con- 
ditions, being  good  upon  sandy  banks, 
dry  slopes,  and  partially  shady  places. 
Cut  sprays  last  for  many  weeks. 

The  Irish  or  Saint  David's  heath  is 
a  beautiful  little  evergreen  shrub  that 
needs  to  be  grown  in  small  colonies  to 
be  effective.  It  is  particularly  charm- 
ing in  the  rock  garden.  It  comes  in 
both  white  and  purple. 

Erica  ventricosa  (multi  flora)  has 
been  recommended  as  resisting  heat 
well.  It  grows  to  about  three  feet  in 
height,  and  carries  white  flowers  from 
December  to  March.  There  is  a 
variety  E.  v.  grandijlora  with  tubular 
bells  about  half  an  inch  long.  It  is 
much  used  in  gardens  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  is  listed  as  being  in  the 
American  trade,  though  I  do  not  find 
it  in  the  catalogs  I  have  at  hand. 

The  Phyllodoce  empetrijormis,  while 
worthy  of  a  place  in  the  garden  proper, 
is  also  valuable  to  fill  somewhat  waste 
and  gravelly  places.  It  grows  in  both 
moist  alpine  meadows  of  richer  fare, 
and  upon  precipitous  slopes  of  glacial 
debris.  (On  page  69  you  will  find 
a  classified  list  of  heathers.) 


Above:  Erica  Charlesi- 
ana,  a  magnificent 
long-belled  heath, 
white  tipped  with  pink 


Heather   is  effectively 
used  as  edging  for  the 
garden    path    in  the 
photograph  at  right 
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Swadley  photo 


My 

Eleven  Leaps 


to 


Romance 

Mary  McDufhe  Hampton 


A  San  Francisco  Newspaper  Woman  Finds 
Much  Old  -World  Color  and  Adventure 
in  the  Latin -American  Countries 


At  Champerico,  Guatemala, 
a  crane  lifts  the  excited 
passengers  in  a  big  box  from 
the  deck  to  the  lighter 
which  takes  them  to  shore 


Cartagena,  the  oldest  walled 
city  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, is  startlingly  pic- 
turesque with  its  balconies 
and  heavy  walled  arches 


WHEN  those  coveted  vaca- 
tion days  come,  we  who 
work  all  know  that  we 
must  rest.  But  at  the  same 
time  deep  down  in  each  of  our  hearts, 
no  matter  how  old  we  grow,  lurks  an 
inquietable  longing  for  romance — the 
romance  of  the  sea,  of  strange  lands 
full  of  exhilarating  surprise,  of  other 
people  who  do  not  live  as  we  do,  of 
travel. 

Being  by  profession  merely  a  news- 
paper woman  who  earns  a  tradi- 
tionally slender  living  pounding  out 
daily  yards  of  copy  upon  a  type- 
writer, I  had  no  chance  to  chew  the 
end  of  my  pencil  and  choose  unhesi- 
tatingly from  a  map  the  course  of  my 
travels.  Instead,  first  of  all  I  consulted  my  bank  book 
earnestly  and  then  fitted  my  choosings  into  my  finances 
like  any  child's  picture  puzzle.  But  my  heart's  own  choice 
made  the  grade  with  the  bank  book  this  year,  and  now 
that  I  have  actually  returned  from  that  trip  I  am  eager 
to  lay  my  fattest  offering  at  the  altar  of  whatever  god 
directed  my  happy  way  down  there,  to  the  Spanish 
Americas. 

You  probably  exclaim  in  horror,  "The  tropics  in  sum- 


mer!" but  let  me  tell  you  that  that  attitude  is  an  age-old 
prejudice  in  this  case,  for  our  good  ship  was  infinitely 
more  comfortable  than  almost  any  city  I  know  in  sum- 
mer, and  I  know  most  of  them  in  this  country.  So  I 
packed  my  ingenious  wardrobe — I  rightly  call  it  ingenious 
since  it  was  most  cleverly  planned  by  an  expert  and 
bought  on  a  shoe  string — and  gave  myself  up  then  en- 
tirely to  the  charms  of  moon-lit  ocean  nights  and  manana 
land.  Never  once  on  the  entire  trip  did  the  charm  fail. 
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Central  America 
vas  our  first  real 
;oal,  but  despite  that 
act  our  ship  sneaked 
nto  the  little  Mex- 
can  port  of  Mazat- 
an  on  its  way.  And 
veil  I  say  sneak,  for 
here  is  only  the  nar- 
owest  little  passage 
>etween  a  rocky 
nountain  and  rocky 
slands  into  the  blue, 
>lue  bay  of  Mazat- 
an.  The  spell  of  an- 
>fher  world  swept 
nto  my  veins  from 
he  moment  of  land- 
ng  —  the  spell  of 
link,  blue  and  green  adobe  houses 
ind  the  dainty  little  burros  pat- 
tering down  the  cobbled  streets 
ieneath  their  mammoth  burdens 
jf  charcoal  or  corn.  I  peered  with 
romplete  abandon  right  through 
the  carved  bars  of  colored  wood 
guarding  the  great  windows  of 
houses  that  crowd  close  onto  the 
streets  as  I  wandered  enchanted 
about  the  strange,  quaint  streets. 

Here  little  Mazatlan  lies  at  our 
very  door,  lacking  only  Vesuvius 
itself  to  rival  Naples.  The  adobe 
buildings  of  the  city  huddle  in 
typical  old-world  fashion  about  the 
tall  -  spired   cathedral.  Together 
they  sweep  about  the  curved  beach  of 
the  bluest  bay  imaginable  and  on  the 
other  side  where  the  city  suddenly 
stops,  awkwardly  waving  cocoanut 
palms  take  their  place  close  to  the 
water's  edge.  At  the  extreme  left  is  a 
gibraltar  of  stone,  and  beyond,  as  pic- 
turesque a  rocky  coast  with  pounding 
green  surf  at  its  feet  as  any  artist's  eye 
could  long  for.   It  is  a  real  fairyland. 


The  steeply-pitched,  thatched  roofs  of  these 
Acajutla  beach  shacks  are  well  designed  for 
a  country  of  torrential  rains 


SOUTH  AMERICA 


But  the  real  mafiana  land  began 
about  a  week  later.  We  watched  the 
shore  change  from  sage  brush  and 
rocks  to  mellow,  lush  green  where 
palms  waved  out  at  us  and  occasion- 
ally little  thatched  huts  at  the  very 
water's  edge  peeped  out  from  the 
jungle.  Mammoth  turtles,  too,  swam 
in  the  ocean  about  us  and  a  languid 
happiness  of  enchantment  stole  over 


all  of  us.  We  were  in 
the  tropics! 

One  early  morning 
the  rumble  of  the 
dropping  anchor  sig- 
naled us  that  we 
were  in  port.  As  I 
rushed  towards  the 
deck  my  excited  brain 
recited  the  things 
that  had  been  prom- 
ised us  here:  a  nine 
hours'  train  trip  right 
inland;  a  fearfully 
steep  ascent  to  the 
high  tablelands  of 
Guatemala;  jungles; 
monkeys  sometimes, 
and  special  volcanoes 
too.  But  up  on  deck  we  discovered 
that  though  we  were  in  port,  land 
was  still  a  good  mile  away. 

An  officer  in  crisp  white  passed 
by  hurriedly  and  we  caught  the 
words,  "Aren't  you  going  ashore?" 
Seizing  our  handbags  we  rushed 
aft  just  in  time  to  see  four  passen- 
gers, howling  with  laughter,  swing- 
ing in  mid-air  over  the  boat.  Hold- 
ing frantically  to  the  ropes  which 
suspended  the  box  in  which  they 
sat,  they  were  hoisted  like  so  much 
freight  by  a  yowling  old  crane  and 
lowered  dexterously  into  the  land- 
ing lighter  or  small  boat  which  was 
tied  alongside  the  ship. 
The  next  moment  I  was  in  the  box. 
The  sharp  whistles  shrieked,  the  crane 
rattled  and  growled,  and  I  looked 
down  immeasurable  miles  to  the  ship, 
the  upward  gazing  faces,  and  still 
farther  down  to  the  wee  little  boat. 
Then  with  a  sudden  thrill  we  were  safe 
in  the  lighter,  listening  to  the  echo  of 
our  own  hilarious  shouts,  and  sur- 
prised at  the  black  heights  of  the 


A  typical  street  scene  in  San  Salvador,  which  is  reached  by  train  inland  from  Acajutla 
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ship's  sides.  Landing  on  the  pier  af 
the  shore  is  quite  the  same  with  the 
added  thrill  of  being  hoisted  in  an  in- 
dividual chair. 

The  train  waiting  to  speed  us  up 
into  the  high  mountain  whisked  us 
away  before  I  had  begun  to  see 
enough.  Fortunately  the  train  win- 
dows were  screenless,  so  with  adven- 
turous abandon  I  hung  out  just  as 
far  as  anatomical  balance  would  per- 
mit and  peered  with  frank  fascination 
at  the  huts  which  nestled  in  occa- 
sional clearings  beside  the  tracks.  I 
had  read  a  bit  about  Guatemala  be- 
fore beginning  this  trip  to  her  capital, 
so  it  interested  me  to  look  at  the 
bronze-skinned  natives  and  realize 
that  they  were  neither  negro  nor 
Mexican  but  a  pure  blooded  native 
Indian  whose  history  dates  farther 
back  than  archaeologists  have  yet 
been  able  to  determine. 

I WOULD  have  enjoyed  stopping 
to  talk  to  the  attractive  native 
women  in  their  colorful  cotton  dresses 
who  were  invariably  nursing  babies, 
or  preparing  food  in  their  rock  ovens 
on  the  open  porches.  A  few  times 
we  stopped  at  little  stations.  Here 
women  ran  along  the  side  of  the 
train  with  trays  of  native  fruits 
upon  their  heads— fruits  which  are 
the  poetry  of  the  tropics. 

Guatemala  City  filled  me  with  a 
sensation  of  being  immeasurable 
leagues  from  all  the  rest  of  the 
world.  True,  we  had  traveled  two 
weeks  by  water,  and  nine  hours  by 
train  through  thick  jungle  to  reach 
it.  Added  to  that  we  had  zig- 
zagged up  the  face  of  high  volcanic 
mountains  to  an  altitude  that  made 
cloth  coats 


a 

necessity.  But 
those  were  not 
the  reasons.  It 
was  something 
intangible  that 
lurked  in  the 


Above,  an  enter- 
prising laundress 
is  spreading  lin- 
ens to  be  bleached 
by  the  sun 


These  are  not  bal- 
loons that  the 
lady  is  carrying 
on  her  head.  They 
are  heavy  fruits 


city  itself,  perched 
there  in  its  lovely 
valley  so  high  in  the 
mountains  and  so 
jealously  scowled 
down  upon  by 
towering  volcanoes. 

All  the  meddle- 
some world  has  poked  an  interfering 
finger  into  lovely  Guatemala  City  so 
that  you  can  find  just  about  what  you 
wish.  There  are  plenty  of  modern 
businesses  and  governmental  offices 
functioning  behind  old-world  walls. 
Yet  even  those  walls  are  not  really 
old,  for  a  recent  earthquake  nearly 
razed  the  city.  But  neither  the  mod- 
ern jewelry  stores  nor  the  newspaper 


office  have  changed  the  native  women 
who  still  walk  the  streets  barefooted. 
With  magnificent  poise  gliding  along 
in  their  gracefully  long,  colored  skirts 
they  balance  huge  bundles  upon  their 
heads.  The  oxcarts,  too,  led  by  a 
pair  of  heavy  oxen  yoked  at  the  horns 
still  creak  up  and  down  those  cobbled 
streets,  and  the  public  washing  place 
is  as  well  patronized  as  an  American 
movie. 

Much  of  the  heart  of  those  Latin- 
American  cities 
pulses  in  their  great 
market  squares.  One 
morning  very  early 
before  the  tropical 
sun  had  entirely 
frightened  away  the 
lingering  coolness, 
I  wandered  quite 
alone  to  the  markel 
place. 

The  entire  square 
was   packed  with 
people  who  had 
walked  there,  car- 
rying their  own 
wares,  which  in 
many    cases  were 
the   most  meagre 
little  dabs.  The  men 
tote  their  bundles 
in  rope  meshes  upon 
their  backs  but  the 
women  balance 
whatever  they  carry 
upon   their  heads, 
walking  endless 
miles  that  way. 
Being  a  woman  I  found  all  my  in- 
terest centering  on  those  native  wo- 
men of  Guatemala  City;  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  there  was  little  to  diverl 
me,  for  men  are  scarce  wherever  work 
is  going  on.  They  seem  to  gravitate 
to  the  magnet  of  station  platforms 
the  street  before  the  bar  or,  if  they 
do  work,  it  is  at  the  weighty  job  oi 
driving  about  a  collapsing  old  hack 


The  public 
washing  place  in 
Guatemala  City 
is  aswell  patron- 
ized as  an  Amer- 
ican movie  house 
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r,  possibly,  a  presentable  new  ma- 
hine. 

I  had  to  pick  my  way  carefully  for 
he  women  squatted  everywhere  with 
heir  meager  little  offerings  for  sale, 
ometimes  it  was  a  tray  of  papaya 
-uits,  sometimes  odd  little  bits  of 
heap  china,  sometimes  their  inter- 
sting  native  bread,  and  again  a  roll 
f  cheap,  gay  shawls.  Naked  babies 
rawled  in  all  the  vacant  openings, 
'lies  swarmed  everywhere  and  then 
he  sun  began  to  beat  down  with  in- 
reasing  vengeance.  Yet  out  of  that 
ubbub  again  and  again  I  peeped 
no  an  impromptu  bed  made  out  ot 
ome  old  box  which  held  a  happy, 
aughing  brown  baby,  and  invariably 
received  from  its  mother  the  kindest, 


The  ruins  of  this  ancient  convent  in  Cartagena  are  exquisite 


luman  smile.  It  was  a  smile  which 
iwept  away  the  whole  difference  sym- 
>olized  by  her  bare  feet  and  my  high 
leels. 

When  the  pine-scented,  clear,  crisp 
rvening  air  began  once  more  to  steal 
lp  from  the  volcanic  mountains  which 
igain  hid  the  setting  sun  we  zig- 
zagged our  way  back  down  the  moun- 
ains  again  into  the  low  jungle  and 
>ut  to  our  good  ship. 

A  day  of  smooth  blue  water  under 
i  beaming  sun  and  a  night  of  laughing 
;tars  and  a  full  moon  which  lit  a  sil- 
/ery  road  from  the  very  horizon  to 
:he  deck  of  our  ship — and  we  reached 
\cajutla. 

Five  of  us  went  ashore  in  our  own 
ittle  hand  picked  party.  And  there, 
•ight  at  the  foot  of  the  pier  began 
:hat  native  settlement.  It  ran  along 
:he  shore,  hugging  the  steep  beach 
dosely.  The  huts  were  ingenious 
:reations  of  whatever  could  be  sal- 
vaged, usually  bits  of  corrugated  iron 
jr  rough  planks  and  sometimes  adobe 
cricks.  The  high  pitched  roofs — for 
'hat  is  a  country  of  torrential  rains — 
were  thick  with  dried  palm  leaves  and 


often  drooped  low  almost  to  the 
ground  over  the  walls.  The  rock  oven 
was  invariably  on  the  porch  outside 
where  all  the  few  simple  bits  of  cook- 
ing took  place.  By  the  doorstep  in  the 
deep  dust  and  sand  played  naked 
brown  babies  and  little  black  pigs 
while  an  occasional  big  fellow  looked 
on  in  immovable  porkiness. 

You  can  take  the  train  from  Aca- 
jutla  inland  to  the  great  city  of  San 
Salvador.  After  that  came  Corinto, 
and  this  meant  another  South  Ameri- 
can country,  Nicaragua,  where  all  our 
American  marines  have  been  located 
for  such  a  doubtfully  long  time  now. 
There  is  ever  so  much  earnest  talk 
down  there  about  the  new  canal, 
however.  There  is  a  real  pier  there 
to  which  our  ship  steamed  and  tied 
herself. 

And  then  from  Corinto  we  slipped 
down  on  clear  blue  water  into  Pana- 
ma. That  was  the  most  delightful  as 
well  as  striking  surprise  of  my  whole 
trip. 

All  that  I  expected  were  germs  and 
Panama  hats!  But  what  I  found  was 
a  magnificent  blue  bay  and  a  very, 


Oxen  yoked  together  at  the 
horns  still  haul  creaking  carts 
up  and  down  the  cobbled 
streets  of  Guatemala  City 


very  old    city    whose  carved 
balconies  and  stone  arches  cast 
a  medieval  spell  of  bewitchment 
over  the  unwary  visitor.  From 
that   first   moment  when  you 
come  into  those  narrow,  curving 
streets  overhung  by  balconies 
haunted  by    the   romance  of 
Spain,  you  slip  back  out  of  today 
into  a  yesterday  of  laughter  and 
of  love.    There  is  something  in 
the  sturdy  old  gray-white  walls 
which  makes  you  breathlessly 
certain    that   adventure  lurks 
about  the  next  corner. 
Old  Colon  at  the  Atlantic  end  of 
the  canal  is  still  the  world's  den  of 
iniquity,  and  its  ugly,  frame  houses 
and  negro  population  do  little  to  lead 
the  eye  into  believing  anything  else. 
Strangely  enough,  the  loveliest  hotel 
in  all  the  Spanish  Americas  is  there,  a 
magnificent  Palm  Beach  sort  of  thing. 
But  aside  from  that  I  was  frankly  glad 
to  leave  that  place  and  return  to  the 
comfortable,  clean,  cool  ship. 

The  best  was  to  come  last,  although 
it  did  seem  impossible  for  a  best  to 
exist  at  that  time.  Cartagena!  Per- 
haps to  you  European  names  call 
forth  a  magic  spell — Capri,  old  Ches- 
ter in  England,  the  Castle  of  Chillon 
— but  to  me  Cartagena  is  that  and 
more.  It  is  older  than  much  that  we 
find  in  Europe  even,  and  startlingly 
picturesque  with  its  heavy  walled 
arches  and  balconies.  The  old  streets, 
very  narrow  and  frowned  down  upon 
by  overhanging  houses,  wind  with 
typical  old-world  confusion  in  irregu- 
lar circles  within  the  old  walls.  For 
walls  there  are.  Cartagena,  you  know, 
is  the  only  as  well  as  the  oldest  wall- 
ed city  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
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Western  Garden  Flowers 


African  Lily 

{/igapanthus) 

A BEAUTIFUL  plant  to  associ- 
ate with  red-hot  pokers  bloom- 
ing in  midsummer  is  the  Afri- 
can lily.  The  glorious  clear  blue  of  its 
huge,  many-flowered  umbels  con- 
trasts well  with  the  warm  corals  and 
crimsons  of  the  red-hot  poker.  We  of 
the  West  are  fortunate  in  being  able 
to  grow  this  statuesque  plant  so 
easily.  British  gardeners  have  been 
growing  it  for  more  than  two  hundred 
years,  in  tubs  or  pots,  which  have  to 
be  stored  in  sheds  or  cellars  during 
winter,  except  in  the  warmer  sections 
of  the  south  and  west  of  England. 

The  best-known  of  the  African 
lilies  is  A.  umbellatus,  of  which  there 
are  several  varieties.  This  type  lias 
enormous  heads  of  blue  lily-like 
flowers,  sometimes  twenty  or  thirty  of 
these  forming  the  head  or  umbel, 
which  sits  aloft  on  a  stout  stem  about 
three  feet  high,  above  a  dense  carpet 
of  long  narrow  leaves,  somewhat  the 
shape  of  daffodil  foliage.  The  flowers 
retain  their  beauty  for  weeks  at  a 
time.  In  course  of  time  it  makes  a 
huge  plant,  which  can  be  pulled  apart 
at  the  root  and  replanted  in  the  fall. 
It  can  also  be  propagated  by  seed. 
Save  that  it  likes  plenty  of  water  in 
summer,  it  makes  no  demand  what- 


ever on  the  gardener.  This  accommo- 
dating disposition  combined  with  its 
long  season  of  beauty  should  make  it  a 
great  favorite  with  those  of  us  who 
are  beginning  our  gardening  careers. 


Beard  Tongue 

{Pentstemon) 

WE  are  somewhat  likely  to  take 
this  obliging  plant  for  granted 
and  not  to  make  clever  use  of 
it  in  our  summer  borders.  Few  plants 
give  such  abundant  summer  bloom  in 
so  varied  a  list  of  colors.  Among 
the  best  of  the  garden  forms  are  the 
pink  Middleton  Gem  and  the  glowing 
crimson  Newberry  Gem,  smaller  and 
graceful  in  growth,  compact,  long 
lasting,  and  most  effective  for  mass- 
ing. 

Without  being  in  the  least  fastidi- 
ous, pentstemons  appreciate  kind 
treatment  when  given  it  and  reward 
the  friendly  gardener  with  a  longer 
season  of  bloom.  A  position  in  full  sun 
pleases  them  best,  but  in  places  where 
it  is  unduly  hot  and  dry  they  are 
likely  to  be  short-lived.  Nurserymen 
in  this  part  of  the  world  at  least  do 
not  have  many  named  kinds  to  offer 
us,  so  the  best  way  to  get  a  good 
assortment  in  one's  garden  is  to  raise  a 
batch  of  seedlings  from  a  good  strain 
and  after  the  plants  bloom  select  for 
increase  by  means  of  cuttings  the 
colors  one  likes  best.  Or  watch  out  for 
fine  colors  in  commercial  and  private 
gardens  and  get  cuttings  or  plants  in 
the  fall.  When  raised  from  seed,  the 
little  plants  will  often  flower  the  same 
year,  although  the  Pentstemon  is  a 
true  perennial. 

It  is  specially  recommended  for 
bare  places  in  California  midsummer 
gardens,  where  it  will  provide  brilliant 
patches  of  pink,  scarlet  or  purple. 


Red-hot  Poker 

(Tritoma) 

NOBLE  torches  of  warm,  bril 
liant  bloom  about  which  eage 
clouds  of  little  humming-bird 
hover  whirring — such  is  the  promise  c 
the  red-hot  poker  from  June  to  Octc 
ber,  in  gardens  where  varieties  hav 
been  chosen  to  follow  one  another  i: 
period  of  bloom.  The  stately  growtl 
of  the  plant  makes  it  a  good  candidat 
for  prominent  positions,  either  i; 
large  clumps  by  itself  against  a  whit 
wall,  or  as  the  high  point  of  a  bordei 
The  colors  it  gives  us  are  all  in  th 
warm  range,  from  yellow  to  coral 
flaming  red,  and  scarlet.  Contrastin 
with  the  beautiful  glowing  spikes  ani 
enhancing  their  vividness  are  th 
generous  tufts  of  grass-like  foliage 
There  are  many  species,  and  fror 
these  hybridizers  have  raised  a  Ion 
list  of  garden  varieties,  better  know: 
in  England  than  in  this  country.  Th 
hybrids  of  the  nobilis  type  are  tall 
A  very  fine  one  is  William  F.  Dreer;  i 
has  extremely  long  spikes  of  red  ani 
yellow  flowers  and  blooms  in  the  earl; 
summer.  The  smaller  kinds,  such  a 
the  gracilis  hybrids,  lend  themselve 
to  massing  in  borders.  A  good  ex 
ample  is  the  T.  Pfitzerii. 

This  is  one  of  the  least  exacting  o 
perennials  in  mild  climates,  as  it  doe 


not  require  very  frequent  replanting 
The  roots  may  be  divided  in  autumn 
they  should  be  planted  in  good  dee] 
soil,  well  drained.  In  growing  then 
from  seed,  make  sowings  in  spring 
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PAUL,"  my  mother  once  said  to 
me,  "your  father  is  a  very  fine 
carver.  He  can  make  a  turkey 
that  the  Lord  only  intended  to 
feed  six  people  fill  the  bread  baskets  of 
a  dozen." 

My  father  had  a  way  with  a  bird, 
and  for  years  I  watched  his  technique 
as  he  officiated  at  the  head  of  our 
family  table.  He  was  a  grand  old 
patriarch,  and  I  can  see  him  now  as 
he  would  arise  with  fine  dignity,  dofF 
his  coat  and  address  the  bird  before 
him.  I  can  still  hear  the  swish,  swish, 
swish  of  steel  against  steel  as  he  honed 
his  shining  knife;  can  still  see  him  test 
its  edge  with  the  ball  of  his  thumb. 

I  look  back  with  wonder  upon  the 
holiday  dinners  of  my  childhood. 
Dinner  beginning  with  oysters  on  the 
half  shell,  and  running  through  clenr 
aromatic  bouil- 
lon, spiced  and 
spiked  with  old 
sherry  and  lem- 
on; shrimp  salad 
piled  high  on  iced 
plates;  succulent 
pieces  of  juicy 
white  meat  and 
a  drumstick 
served  with 
mealy  dressing 
redolent  of  sweet 
marjoram  and 
thyme;  creamed 
cauliflower;  fluf- 
fy   mashed  po- 


"My  son,"  he  said,  "to  you  falls 
the  honor  of  serving  your  family 
as  your  father  and  your  father's 
father  served  before  you" 


tatoes  drenched  in  brown  gravy  heavy 
with  giblets;  and  ending  with  mince 
and  pumpkin  pie  together  on  a  plate 
and  a  side  dish  of  steaming  plum  pud- 
ding, still  ablaze  with  the  purple  fairy 
flame  of  burning  brandy. 

The  table  was  a  huge  one  decorated 
with  red  berries  and  bouquets  of 
tender  white  celery  delicately  green 
about  the  tips;  olives,  huge  and  black, 
glistening  with  olive  oil  faintly  scented 
with  garlic;  scarlet  cranberries  in 
molds  translucent  and  aglow  from  the 
reflected  light  of  flickering  candles; 


TURKEY  OR  CHICK!  N 

Hold  in  position  with  fork,  inserted  at 
highest  point  of  wishbone.  Carve  o_ff  leg 
at  thigh  joint  and  sever  from  drumstick- 
Cut  thigh  and  drumstick  'li£>  pieces. 
Sever  wing  and  slice  breast  downward 


salted  nuts,  sweet  meats,  pickles  and 
conserves  packed  close  against  a 
background  of  snowy  napery  and 
gleaming  silver  and  all  surrounded  by 
convivial  relatives. 

Now  my  mind  jumps  to  the  Thanks- 
giving dinner  when  my  father's  arm 
was  bound  in  a  splint  and  trussed  up 
in  a  black  silk  handkerchief  pendant 
from  his  stalwart  neck.  He  occupied 
his  usual  place  at  the  head  of  the 
table  until  the  turkey  was  brought  in, 
brown  and  steaming,  with  beads  of 
amber-clear  juice  trickling  down  its 
crisp  sides.  When  that  great  moment 
arrived,  my  father  beckoned  me  to 
him. 

"My  son,"  he  said,  handing  me  his 
cherished  knife  reverently,  "many  a 
year  I  have  carved  the  Thanksgiving 
bird,  but  now,  with  one  arm  broken, 
I  am  as  a  tree 
which  bears  no 
fruit.  To  you, 
then,  falls  the 
honor  of  serving 
your  family  as 
your  father  and 
your  father's 
father  served  be- 
fore you.  I  trust 
you  will  conduct 
your  office  as  be- 
fits a  gentleman, 
a  Howard  and  a 
man  of  the  Lord. 
Amen." 

Never   will  I 
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forget  the  agony  of  that  first  humiliat- 
ing endeavor.  After  what  seemed  like 
years,  the  turkey,  a  mutilated  wreck, 
lay  scattered  before  me,  as  much  off 
the  platter  as  on.  Weak  and  weary 
and  ashamed,  I  dared  not  look  my 
honest  parents  in  the  face,  but  sat 
there  in  my  father's  place  with  head 
bowed  down,  resolving  over  and  over 
in  my  mind  to  learn  what  on  that  oc- 
casion I  had  come  to  realize  was  a  fine 
art. 

All  the  theory  in  the  world  will 
never  carve  a  fowl  nor  a  joint  of  meat 
any  more  than  the  theoretical  study 
of  music  will  make  a  skilled  violinist. 
Carving  requires  practice,  but  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  fundamentals  is 
helpful.  Just  how  does  one  go  about 
carving? 

A  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of 
that  which  is  to  be  carved,  a  good 


ROAST  LOIN  of 

PORK 
Place  roast  with 
ribs  away  from 
carver.  Insert  the 
fork  vertically  near 
end  of  meal  and  cut 
into  chops  about  an 
inch  thick..  A  slight 
turn  of  the  hnife 
near  the  base  of  the 
bone  will  usually 
separate  them. 
Serve  one  chop  to 
each  person 


sharp  knife,  and  practice  are  the 
prime  requisites  in  the  art  of  carving. 
Two  carving  knives  and  forks  are  suf- 
ficient for  a  small  family;  the  larger 
implements  for  roasts  and  the  smaller 
for  steaks,  cutlets,  and  small  poultry. 

The  knife  should  be  sharpened  be- 
fore it  is  brought  to  the  table,  and  the 
platter  should  be  large  enough  not 
only  for  the  meat  that  is  to  be  carved, 
but  also  for  the  portions  carved,  as  no 
one  should  be  served  until  enough 
meat  has  been  sliced  tc  accommodate 
everyone  at  the  table. 

Carving  the  Turkey 

The  chicken  or  turkey  should  be  on 
its  back  with  the  neck  to  the  carver's 
left.  Insert  the  carving  fork  into  the 
breast.  Next  make  an  incision  around 


the  hip  joint  and 
remove  the  entire 
leg.  Before  you  be- 
gin serving  secure 
the  leg  firmly  with 
the  fork  and  lay  it 
flat  with  the  joint 
toward  the  right. 
Insert  the  knife  from 
right  to  left  be- 
tween the  tines  of 
the  fork  and  then 
cut  down  so  as  to 
sever  the  joint.  Cut 
the  thigh  and  the 
drumstick  into  two 
pieces.  Just  how  to 
find  the  spot  where  the  joint  severs 
easily  is  quite  another  thing.  I  don't 
believe  a  whole  library  on  the  subject 
could  teach  you  as  much  as  five 
minutes  alone  with  the  bird.  I  have 
always  found  the  leg  to  be  the  most 
unruly  member,  and  once  you  have  it 
off",  the  rest  of  the  carving  is  compar- 
atively easy. 

Next  turn  your  attention  to  the 
wing.  Make  an  incision  across  the  top 
of  the  joint  where  it  joins  the  breast, 
slip  the  knife  under  the  wing  and  with 
a  twist  of  the  wrist,  sever.  The  twist 
is  not  a  figure  of  speech.  It  seems  that 
a  wing  just  has  to  be  coaxed  a  little. 
It  is  well  to  have  some  pre-arranged 
signal  with  the  wife  so  that  at  this 
point  of  your  carving  she  can  call 
attention  to  her  end  of  the  table  with 
some  sprightly  remark  on  any  topic 
of  the  day! 

The  breast  comes  next.  There  is 
something  about  slicing  through  the 
succulent  and  fragrant  expanse  of 
pure  white  meat  that  gives  the  carver 
a  feeling  akin  to  that  experienced  by 
the  violinist  when  he  draws  his  bow 
over  a  smooth  D  string  to  create  a 
pure,  sweet  note.  In  other  words,  at 
this  point  you  begin  to  feel  that  you 
are  master  of  the  situation,  and  at  the 
same  time  know  the  joys  of  being  an 
artist. 

In  carving  the  breast  I  prefer  that 
the  fork  stay  inserted  at  the  point  of 
the  breast  bone,  although  some  author- 
ities suggest  that  the  fork  be  placed 
low  down  on  the  breast.  It  really 
makes  little  difference  so  long  as  the 
fowl  is  firmly  fixed,  and  the  fork  is 
out  of  the  way.  Cut  the  breast  down- 
ward in  thin  slices.  It  is  correct  and 
logical  to  serve  slices  of  dark  meat 
from  the  second  joint  with  slices  of 
white  meat  from  the  breast.  In  a  large 
family  there  is  usually  a  youngster  or 
two  (no  matter  how  old)  who  de- 
mands the  drumstick,  although  we 
have  read  in  books  on  carving  eti- 
quette that  ordinarily  the  drum- 
sticks and  wing  tips  are  not  served 
but  reserved  for  other  purposes.  Our 
personal  experiences  point  to  the  re- 
verse.  What  the  books  of  etiquette 
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BEEF  STEAK 
Free  the  bone  and  divide  the  entire 
steak,  except  the  end,  into  sections 
about  an  inch  or  more  in  width 
according  to  the  thickness  of  the 
steak..  Serve  a  piece  from  both  the 
tenderloin  and  the  wide  portion 


should  say  is,  that  if  there  is  enough 
turkey  to  go  around  without  using  the 
drumsticks  and  wings,  and  if  no  one 
expressly  wants  them,  it  is  well  to 
save  them  for  another  occasion.  In 
carving  the  other  side  of  the  turkey, 
either  turn  the  platter  around  and 
proceed  as  described  or  lay  it  so  that 
the  carved  side  will  be  down,  and  pro- 
ceed as  described. 

To  serve  the  stuffing,  make  two 
crosswise  incisions  about  two  inches 
apart  directly  over  the  sewing.  Re- 
lease one  side  of  the  skin  laying  back 
the  flap. 

Carving  the  Roast  Lamb 

Do  you  belong  to  the  school  which 
claims  a  roast  of  lamb  should  be  cut 
across  the  top  rather  than  down 
through  the  middle?  If  this  is  the  way 
you  feel  about  it  there  is  no  argu- 
ment. My  mother-in-law  belongs  to 
the  former,  and  though  I  have  pa- 
tiently pointed  out  to  her  a  hundred 
times  that  the  burden  of  authority 
has  it  that  a  roast  of  lamb  should  be 
cut  across  the  grain — that  is  to  say, 


RUMP  ROAST 
Place  small  end  to 
left.  Insert  fork, 
near  right.  Cut 
quarter-inch  slices 
across  grain  down 
toward  platter  start- 
ing at  right  hand 
side.  After  enough 
slices  have  been  cut 
to  serve  each  guest, 
lift  one  slice  to  each 
plate  with  £n»/e. 
using  fork  to  steady 
the  slice 
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BROILED  OR  FRIED  HAM 
Insert  fork  near  middle.  Cut  slice  into 
ttrips  about  one  inch  wide  across  the 
narrow  way  of  the  slice.  Serve  a  strip 
on  each  plate  so  that  each  person  will 
have  both  lean  and  fat 


rom  the  top  side  down  toward  the 
•one — she  still  cuts  it  across  the  top 
•ecause  she  likes  it  that  way. 

It  is  far  more  logical  to  cut  across 
he  grain  so  that  each  guest  will  re- 
eive  an  equal  distribution  of  quality, 
•r  in  other  words  a  piece  made  up  of 
he  crust,  the  middle  and  the  portion 
learest  the  bone.  The  small  end  of 
he  roast  should  be  at  your  right,  the 
snobby  round  part  of  which  should 
)e  neatly  cut  off.  Fix  the  roast  with 
our  fork  and  then  turn  it  until  the 
neat  rests  on  its  narrow  side.  Start- 
ng  at  the  small  end,  slice  downward 
intil  the  bone  is  reached.  Make 
mough  slices  to  serve  all  your  guests, 
lfter  which  cut  along  the  bone  to  free 
:he  slices.  There!  the  roast  is  carved. 
Mothing  could  be  simpler.  Next  time 
you  are  invited  out  to  a  home  dinner 
where  lamb  is  the  piece  de  resistance, 
watch  how  your  host  does  it.  More 
than  likely  you  will  discover  that 
there  is  a  difference  between  cutting 
meat  and  carving  artistically. 

Is  it  proper  to  stand  while  carving? 
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ROAST  PRIME 
RIBS  OF  BEEF 
Place  roast  with 
ribs  to  left.  Insert 
fork  near  the  lean 
end  of  the  upper 
bone  and  cut  slices 
across  the  grain 
until  the  edge  of 
knife  encounters 
the  bone.  Separate 
the  slices  by  draw- 
ing the  point  of  the 
knife  along  the 
bone.  Serve  one 
slice  to  each  person 


If  a  man  wants  to 
stand  up  to  carve  in 
his  own  home,  I 
don't  see  who  has  the 
right  to  say  him  nay. 
It's  his  house!  My 
Uncle  George  was  a 
very  fine  carver,  and 
he  always  stood  up. 
He  tucked  his  nap- 
kin under  his  chin, 
too.  The  same  eti- 
quette that  demands 
you  keep  your  nap- 
kin in  your  lap  says 
that  you  should  do 
your  carving  sitting 
down.  It  is  really  just  as  easy  that 
way  when  you  have  accustomed 
yourself  to  it.  Take  carving  a  steak, 
for  instance. 

Carving  the  Steak 

To  carve  a  porterhouse,  T-bone  or 
sirloin  steak,  free  the  meat  from  the 
bone  by  cutting  along  the  bone  with 
the  tip  of  the  steak-knife.  Beginning 
at  the  outer  rim,  cut  the  steak  toward 
the  bone  in  strips  an  inch  or  more 
wide,  depending  upon  the  thickness 
of  the  meat  and  the  number  of  per- 
sons to  be  served.  Serve  each  guest 
with  a  portion  of  the  tenderloin  and  a 
portion  from  the  less  tender  side.  The 
narrow  end,  or  tail,  should  not  be 
served  at  all.  This  method  seems  so 
obvious  that  I  would  not  have  told 
about  it  had  I  not  once  attended  a 
dinner  at  the  home  of  an  intellectual 
gentleman.  My  friend  served  the 
wide  portion  (the  New  York  cut)  to 
his  wife,  the  entire  tenderloin  to  one 
guest,  the  tail  to  me  and  the  bone  to 
himself. 

I  have  seen  some  excellent  carvers 
neatly  remove  the  entire  bone  before 
making  vertical  slices  across  the  steak. 
This  is  also  an  excellent  method,  and 
varies  from  the  one  I  use  only  in  the 
removing  of  the  bone.  The  main 
point  is  to  see  that  each  guest  receives 
an  equal  distribution  from  the  various 
qualities  of  meat  found  in  a  steak. 

There  is  one  more  cut  of  meat  I 
have  selected  to  illustrate  my  point: 
prime  ribs  of  beef.  While  on  the  sub- 
ject let  me  say  that  all  roasts  should 
be  cut  across  the  grain.  Whether  to 
cut  the  roast  in  thick  or  thin  slices  is  a 
matter  of  personal  choice,  but  whether 
thick  or  thin,  the  slices  should  be  uni- 
form and  attractive  looking. 

The  prime  ribs  of  beef  should  rest 
flat  upon  the  platter  with  the  ribs 
farthest  from  you  and  with  the  pro- 
truding ends  toward  your  left.  In- 
sert the  fork  next  to  the  ribs  with  the 
point  of  the  tines  turned  away  from 
the  meat.  Slice  across  the  grain  until 
the  knife  encounters  the  bone,  then 
free  the  meat  from  the  ribs  by  draw- 
ing the  point  of  the  knife  along  the 


bone,  and  lift  the  slice  with  the  flat  of 
the  knife  so  that  it  will  be  served  un- 
broken. 

When  the  roast  is  thick  enough  to 
stand  firmly  on  its  side  with  the  ends 
of  the  ribs  and  the  backbone  resting 
upon  the  platter,  some  find  it  easier 
to  carve  it  that  way.  If  the  roast  is 
stood  on  its  side,  you  carve  down- 
ward instead  of  across.  The  result  is 
the  same  in  either  case.  Begin  at  the 
thick  end  and  carve  toward  the  center 
and  bone,  working  always  toward  the 
thin  end.  With  these  rules  in  mind, 
anyone  with  a  little  practice  should  be 
able  to  carve  prime  ribs  of  beef  suc- 
cessfully. 

If  you  are  going  to  have  a  fat  brown 
goose  this  season  here  is  the  way  to 
carve  it. 

Place  the  goose  with  the  neck  to  the 
left.  Fix  the  bird  firmly  with  a  fork 
thrust  deeply  into  the  breast.  Carve 


ROAST  LEG 
OF  LAMB 
Place  roast  with 
small  end  to  right. 
Insert  fork  at  left 
side  of  roast  and 
twist  the  meat  so 
that  it  rests  on 
narrow  side.  Cut 
down  toward  the 
bone,  working  from 
small  end.  I nsert 
knife  at  first  slice 
and  cut  along  bone 
from  right  to  left. 


off  the  wing  using  a  nine-inch  carving 
knife.  Start  in  half  way  down  from 
the  breast  bone  and  cut  thin  slices 
downward  at  a  slight  angle.  Continue 
until  the  breast  meat  is  entirely  cut 
away.  Next  begin  at  a  point  above 
the  leg  and  cut  downward  taking 
slices  from  above  and  from  back  of 
the  leg.  By  following  this  system 
most  of  the  meat  will  be  carved  away 
from  the  leg.  Serve  as  usual. 

Obviously,  in  a  short  article  I  can- 
not begin  to  tell  you  how  to  carve  all 
the  various  cutsof  meat  that  frequently 
grace  the  great  American  table.  I 
have  only  treated  the  subject  broadly 
in  the  hope  that  those  of  you  who  are 
poor  carvers  will  realize  that  though 
carving  is  an  art,  it  may  easily  be 
learned  and  executed  with  skill  after 
practice  and  a  study  of  fundamentals. 
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TIPS 


FOR 


TENDERFEET 


MOST  of  us  are  too  busy  to 
worry  particularly  over  the 
diseases  which  the  goldfish 
in  the  lily  pool  may  con- 
tract. If,  however,  the  fish  are  covered 
with  white  scum  or  seem  a  little  off 
color,  place  them  in  a  mild  salt  solution 
in  lukewarm  water  for  a  day  or  so. 
4-  4-  4* 
Many  California  gardeners  are  con- 
fronted with  the  problem  of  heavy 
clay  soil.  A  well-known  nurseryman 
of  this  section  tells  us  never  to  work 
clay  soil  when  it  is  wet.  It  is  of  best 
consistency  when  it  will  crumble 
if  squeezed  in  the  hand.  By  sowing 
cover  crops  and  working  in  a  quantity 
of  sand,  a  small  amount  of  ashes  and 
humus,  clay  soil  can  be  improved. 


Many  trees  are  shipped  from  the 
nursery  with  a  burlap  covering  around 
the  ball  of  earth  at  the  roots.  The 
burlap  is  not  removed  in  planting  for 
it  will  rot  in  the  course  of  time.  After 
the  tree  has  been  set  in  the  ground, 
cut  the  top  string  and  fold  back  the 
corners  of  the  burlap  throwing  in 
more  soil  around  the  ball  of  earth. 
When  irrigating,  be  sure  to  have  the 
moisture  entirely  penetrate  this  ball 
of  earth. 

4*    4*  4- 

One  of  our  Oregon  readers  says, 
"Why  didn't  you  in  your  Tips  for 
Tenderfeet  tell  me  to  beware  of  mak- 
ing such  an  extensive  garden  that  I'd 
spend  all  my  time  working  in  it,  leav- 
ing not  a  breathing  spell  for  the  enjoy- 
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Bird  Bath 

Safe 
from  Cats 

Any  handy  man  can 
make   this  Garden 
Gadget 


See  page  67  for  directions 
for  making  this  bird  bath 


Keep  the  new  lawn  moist. 
For  the  first  two  weeks  after 
the  new  lawn  is  r  ade,  the 
ground  must  not  dry  out  even 
for  a  few  hours.  Water  it  twice 
or  three  times  every  day  with  a 
fine  spray.  You  will  find  that 
this  treatment  will  be  benefi- 
cial to  your  lawn,  and  your 
efforts  will  be  richly  rewarded. 


ment  of  the  glory  I  had  produced? 
To  be  sure  I've  learned  my  lesson,  but 
wouldn't  it  be  'Sunsetty'  to  warn 
others  who  are  laying  out  the  very 
first  garden  after  years  of  hungering 
for  it?  The  catalogues  are  so  alluring 
that  the  tenderfoot  needs  a  stop  sign." 
4*    4*  4* 

A  California  friend  says,  "Acorns 
for  Christmas  tree  decorations  should 
be  collected  in  autumn.  Gather  as 
large  acorns  as  possible  and  select 
those  that  have  stems  attached  to  the 
cups.  When  dry,  paint  with  gold, 
silver,  or  bronze  paint.  Fasten  pieces 
of  thread  or  wire  to  stem  and  hang  on 
the  Christmas  tree." 

4*    4"  4- 

An  Oregon  subscriber  has  decorated 
her  bird  baths  by  making  impressions 
of  leaves  of  ferns,  the  print  of  the 
baby's  hand,  and  one  or  two  flowers 
in  the  cement  while  damp.  Just  an- 
other concrete  example  of  what  the 
ingenious  man  or  woman  can  do  to 
add  interest  to  the  garden. 

4*    4-  4" 

W7hen  planting  vines  which  will 
train  around  windows,  select  those 
varieties  with  delicate  foliage  and 
preferably  those  which  shed  their 
leaves  in  winter.  Houses  need  all  the  I 
light  possible. 

4*    4*  4* 

Wm.  Trimble  of  Mesa,  Arizona, 
says,  "It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  have 
a  good  lawn  in  a  hot,  dry  locality.  I 
have  found  that  it  is  well  to  mow  Ber- 
muda grass  (of  which  most  of  our 
lawns  are  made)  very  close  the 
last  of  September.  I  then  go  over 
the  lawn  with  a  specially  builtj 
rake  with  flat  steel  teeth  andj 
sharp  cutting  edge,  thinning  the 
Bermuda  and  making  sort  of  a 
seed  bed  for  Australian  Rye 
(which  is  now  grown  in  Oregon). 
I  sow  this  seed  thickly  and  ther 
go  over  it  with  a  sprinkler  forc-j 
ing  it  into  the  surface  of  the  soil 
I  then  coat  lightly  with  soil 
apply  fertilizer,  keep  it  wet  ter 
days,  and  there  is  a  fine  lawn— I 
finer  than  bluegrass,  to  my  way) 
of  thinking.    If  it  is  kept  wel 
mowed  all  winter,  it  does  no1] 
seem  to  affect  the  Bermuda.  It 
fact  the  fertilizer  is  beneficial.' 
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A  field  of  Narcissus 
King  Alfred  in  bloom 


Northwestern  Washington, 
made  famous  by  skilled  Hol- 
land bulb  growers,  still  has 
its  problems  of  soil  and  cli- 
mate. The  Lynden,  Wash- 
ington, farm  of  Segers 
Brothers,  Inc.,  noted  Hol- 
land bulb  company,  is  an 
outstanding  example. 


A  Narcissus  Golden  Spur  bulb  typical 
of  this  year's  crop  on  Segers  Brothers' 
farm  at  Lynden.  Note  the  new  bulbs 
growing  from  the  mother  bulb. 


bree  years  ago,  their  farm  was  a  failure.  This  year  the  Narcissus  Golden 
>ur  bulbs  grown  on  this  farm  were  the  largest  in  the  United  States. 

om  21,000  mother  bulbs  planted,  165,000  bulbs  were  produced!  Many 
turned  much  more  than  the  usual  number  of  new  bulbs.  Notice  the 
lotograph  above. 

2t,  three  years  ago,  its  soil  was  impoverished, 
5  production  poor.  Its  success  now  is  the 
cord  of  Harry  Van  Waveren,  Field  Mana' 
:r,  Segers  Brothers,  Inc.,  who  is  in  charge  of 
ie  Lynden  farm.  The  secret  of  the  farm's 
•lendid  productivity  is  fertilization. 

aly's  Morcrop  is  used  exclusively.  Morcrop 
5t  only  grew  the  great  Narcissus  bulbs  on  the 
ynden  farm  this  year,  but  saved  them  from 
istruction.  Frosts  threatened  during  the  grow' 
ig  season.  The  Narcissus  bulbs,  growing  in 
)il  fertilized  by  Morcrop,  withstood  the 
anger  and  grew  to  a  robust  maturity.  Fortified 
dth  the  rich  plant  food  which  Morcrop  gives 
3  the  soil,  they  were  strong  and  healthy  when 
itality  was  most  needed — during  the  growing 
eriod. 

'he  use  of  Morcrop  is  a  part  of  Mr.  Van  Wa- 
eren's  skillful  management  of  the  Lynden 
irm.  "I  can't  praise  Morcrop  enough,"  he 
aid.  "It  is  the  right  soil  food.  It  saved  our  crop 
ist  year,  giving  both  protection  and  increased 
ields.  Without  Morcrop,  I  believe  this  farm 
vould  fail  to  produce." 


Harry  Van  Waveren,  Field  Man- 
ager, Segers  Brothers,  Inc.  Under 
Mr.  Van  Waveren's  management, 
the  bulb  farm  of  this  well-known 
Holland  firm  has  achieved  fame, 
though  it  was  a  liability  before  he 
took  charge. 


A  field  of  Iris 
Wedgewood  at  Lynden 


If  Morcrop  can  bring  results  in  spite  of  such 
obstacles,  it  will  produce  in  your  garden  or 
lawn.  Get  the  Morcrop  formula  that  is  best 
suited  to  your  soil.  Ask  your  dealer  for  advice, 
or  send  in  coupon  below  for  Book  on  "Mop 
crop  and  Its  Uses,"  and  one  regular  15  cent 
package  of  Morcrop  tablets,  free. 


THE  CHAS.  H.  LILLY  CO..  Seattle,  Wash. 

Please  send  me  the  Morcrop  Book  and  free  package  of  Morcrop 
tablets,  and  ask  your  nearest  distributor  to  send  my  copy  of 
his  19  30  Flower,  Vegetable  and  Field  Seed  Album,  illustrated 
with  rotogravure  pictures. 


Name 
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<^An  Ensemble  Breakfast  for 


Sunday  Morning  Entertaining 


ON  Sunday  morning  par- 
ticularly one  desires  and 
deserves  something  more 
than  mere  food.  Provi- 
dence may  decree  arbitrarily  that 
breakfasts  on  Monday  to  Saturday 
mornings,  inclusive,  be  hastily  pre- 
pared and  hurriedly  eaten,  but  on 
Sunday  morning  everyone  is  privi- 
leged to  be  captain  of  his  fate  and  his 
food. 

If  one  wishes  to  invite  one's  soul  on 
Sunday  morning,  there  is  no  lure  like 
festive  food;  if  one  wishes  to  invite  a 
friend  or  two  to  share  a  leisurely 
Sunday  morning  breakfast,  the  stage 
is  partially  set,  for  is  it  not  the  tradi- 
tional and  logical  time  for  clean  linen 
and  spotless  clothing  ?  And  a  shuffling 
off  of  the  mundane  affairs  of  the  six 
days  preceding  has  been  effected  with 
the  advent  of  Saturday  night,  leaving 
mind  and  body  attuned  to  the  best 
there  is  for  each.  One  doesn't  have  to 
strive  for  "atmosphere."  It  is  every- 
where present  on  Sunday  morning. 

An  ensemble  breakfast — a 
one-piece  breakfast — and  a 
delicious  one  can  be  achieved 
easily  with  the  aid  of  electric 
appliances.  A  breakfast  mi- 
nus the  dozen  and  one  trips  to 
the  kitchen  is  no  small  boon 
to  promise,  but  it  is  possible. 
If  one's  equipment  includes 
an  electric  percolator  and 
waffle  iron,  little  else  of  hard- 
ware is  necessary  to  provide 
sumptuously  for  the  inner 
man,  and  here  is  the  menu  I 
want  to  recommend  for  a 
trial.  Note  that  it  provides 
the  conventional  fruit,  bread- 
stuff, and  egg,  with  a  bit  of 
bacon  for  flavor. 

Waffles      Bacon      Baked  Apple 
Butter  Syrup 
Coffee       Cream  Sugar 

T  LIKE  to  prepare  the  ap- 
pies  in  the  morning,  but 
there  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  be  baked  the  day 
before  if  that  seems  to  fit 
more  snugly  into  one's  scheme 
of  work.  They  can,  of  course, 
be  served  cold,  but  I  have  a 
feeling  that  the  hot  waffles 
are  particularly  friendly  to 
the  freshly  baked  or  reheated 
apples.  Besides,  the  hot  plates 
which  the  waffles  demand  also 
suit  the  apples  best  when  both 
are  of  similar  temperature. 


By 

Carrie  Castle  Dozier 


CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
HOME    ECONOMICS,    MILLS  COLLEGE 


Hot  or  cold,  however,  thev  should 
not  be  served  as  a  separate  course.  I 
must  insist  not  only  that  they  be 
served  with  the  waffles,  but  even  on 
the  same  plate,  and  I've  found  most 
people  prefer  them  baked  with  very 
little  sugar.  Their  tartness  accent- 
uates to  the  full  the  smoky  and 
slightly  salty  taste  of  the  bacon,  and 
tempers  the  cloying  sweetness  of  the 
syrup. 

Wash  the  apples;  cut  them  in  half 
crosswise,  and  remove  the  cores,  even 
unto  the  last  traces.  Arrange  the 
halves  in  a  baking  dish;  add  the  sugar 
desired,  and  about  half  a  cupful  of 
water;  place  in  a  hot  oven  and  bake, 
covered,  until  the  apples  are  tender 


Painted  Monterey  furniture  in  a  sunny  breakfast- 
room  sets  the  stage  for  informal  good  cheer 


but  not  too  soft.   If  it  seems  th 
too  much  water  is  going  to  be  1c 
on  the  apples  the  cover  of  the  ba 
ing  dish  may  be  removed  durii 
the  latter  part  of  the  baking  pt 
iod.    The  amount  of  water  ti 
apples   will   absorb   will  depei 
upon  the  kind  one  bakes.  The 
should  be  little  or  no  syrup  aroui 
the  fruit  when  ready  to  be  eaten;  y 
they  should  not  be  at  all  dry. 

Do  not  add  any  spice,  flavorin 
nuts,  or  raisins  for  this  particul 
occasion,  for  it  is  the  fresh  apple  fr 
grance  and  flavor  which  best  suppl 
ment  the  characteristic  savor  of  tl 
bacon. 

T  FREQUENTLY  like  to  indulge 
A  the  luxury  of  melted  butter  f 
this  breakfast.  I  say  luxury  becau 
it  does  take  more  butter,  and  if  01 
wishes  to  be  economical  of  eith 
money  or  calories  or  both,  butt 
balls  are  a  better  form  in  which 
serve  this  fuel  rich  food.  If  one 
counting  the  calories  with  i 
anxious  mind — and  it  shou 
be  emphasized  that  the  brea! 
fast  as  a  whole  is  rather  a  ric 
one — a  better  way  is  to  mal 
butter  balls  or  rolls  with 
set  of  butter  paddles.  Tht 
can  be  purchased  at  the  n< 
tion  counter  in  any  sto: 
carrying  small  kitchen  equi] 
ment.  The  process  of  fas] 
loning  balls  or  rolls  with  tl 
paddles  is  one  easily  learne* 
(be  sure  first  to  soak  them  i 
ice  water  to  which  a  handfi 
of  salt  has  been  added),  an 
these  attractive  small  po 
tions  on  individual  bread  an 
butter  plates  rather  discou 
age  the  extravagant  use  < 
butter  which  is  encourage 
by  the  generous  bowl  c 
pitcher  of  melted  butter. 

Another  dietetic  detou 
around  the  excess  calorie  hi 
may  be  accomplished  b 
limiting  to  two  one's  Sunda 
meals.  A  late  breakfast  an 
an  evening  dinner  will  satisf 
most  persons  on  Sunday, 
have  heard  of  such  lat 
breakfasts  designed  to  suffic 
for  the  first  and  second  meal 
of  the  day  referred  to  by  en 
thusiastic  advocates  of  th 
scheme  as  "brunches" — tha 
is  to  say,  a  combinatioi 
late      {Continued  on  page  6 
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VERY    LIBERAL  TERMS 

The  Monarch  Practical  Payment  Plan  lias  now  been  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  ALL  Monarch  dealers.  It  is  most  liberal  in  itsterms  and 
may  be  varied  to  fit  your  needs.  Please  do  not  feel  any  hesitancj 
in  asking  details  of  your  dealer.    But.  if  yon  prefer,  write  us  direct. 


Cooking  becomes  a  real  pleasure 

WITH  THE  MONARCH  ELECTRIC 


The  very  appearance  of  the  Monarch  adds  to 
the  pleasure  of  cooking.  It  is  yours  to  select 
from  in  White,  Nile-Green  and  Sunshine- 
Yellow  enamel. 

The  Monarch  gives  the  best  possible  cooking  re- 
sults with  the  least  effort.  The  "Speed-Oven"  and 
the  "Speed-Units"  of  the  cooking  top  are  exclu- 
sive Monarch  features,  bringing  marked  economy 
both  in  time  and  current.  The  automatic  oven 
temperature  control  guarantees  exactly  the  heat 
required  .  .  .  and  with  the  addition  of  the  time- 
control,  your  meal  will  be  cooked  according  to 


orders  without  the  slightest  thought  or  attention 
on  your  part.  All  in  all,  electricity  plus  the 
Monarch  range  has  made  cooking  the  simplest 
and  pleasantest  of  your  household  activities. 

Call  on  your  dealer  and  look  over  the  wide  assort- 
ment of  styles  and  sizes  he  offers  for  your  selec- 
tion. If  you  sometimes  need  heat  in  the  kitchen, 
the  models  with  built-in  kitchen  heater,  one  of 
which  is  shown  above,  will  be  just  what  you 
want.  May  we  send  you  a  booklet,  illustrating 
all  models  in  true  colors?  Just  ask  for  booklet 
No.  11.    Write  to  the  nearest  address  below. 


G.  A.  LIESER,  1218  17th  Ave.,  No.,  Seattle,  Wash. 
E.  G.  LUDWICK,  669  Fremont  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 
GLENN  L.  BROWN,  730  E.  21st  St.,  Oakland,  Calif. 

MALLEABLE  IRON  RANGE  COMPANY,  BEAVER  DAM,  WISCONSIN 
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Aids  to  Pastry-Making 


Fine  canvas  to 
cover  the  molding 
board,  and  a 
stockinet  slip  for 
the  rolling  pin 
make  easier  the 
handling  and 
rolling  of  piecrust 


ARE  pies  so  much 

/\     more  difficult  to 
y    \  make  than 
cakes?  This  is  a 
question  we  ask  ourselves 
when  we  overhear  home- 
makers  remark  that  they  seldom 
make  a  pie,  or  when  a  husband 
complains  that  he  must  use  per- 
suasion to  promote  a  pie  for  his 
dinner  now  and  then. 

Few  desserts  are  simpler  to  mix 
and  bake  than  pastry,  once  the 
knack  is  mastered.  Upon  assem- 
bling ingredients  and  utensils,  one  sees  that  a  limited 
number  of  each  is  needed.  Recipes  will  vary  slightly;  it 
pays  to  follow  one  that  is  known  to  be  good  and  follow  it 
with  the  utmost  accuracy.  First  of  all,  choose  the  best 
ingredients  for  pie-making  and  have  them  thoroughly 
chilled  before  mixing. 

In  pastry-making,  as  well  as  in  cake-making,  the  flour 
is  sifted  before  measuring  and  is  never  to  be  shaken  down 
in  the  cup.  Too  much  flour,  even  though  it  is  but  a  small 
amount  too  much,  will  make  the  crust  dry  and  tough 
because  it  destroys  the  correct  proportion  between 
shortening  and  flour.  For  a  two-crust  pie  of  ordinary  size, 
or  for  two  single 
crusts,  the  standard 
proportions  call  for 
\l/2  cupfulsof  flour, 
}4  cupful  of  short- 
ening, and  about 
}/z  cupful  of  water. 
For  measuring 
shortening  and  li- 
quid in  such  pro- 
portions, we  find 
the  graduated  set 
of  measuring  cups 
helpful  as  they  are 
accurate  and  easily 
cleaned  after  using. 

The  sturdy  wires 
of  the  pastry  flaker 
shown  in  the  photo- 
graph at  the  right 
make  possible  the 
blending  of  flour 
and  shortening  with 
surprising  speed. 
This  device  is  con- 
venient also  for 
creaming  butter 


The  Royal  Roch- 
ester pie  plate  has 
a  silver  standard 
for  table  service. 
Below,  the  meas- 
uring cups  are  to 
be  leveled  off 


Photographs  by 
Ralph  Young  Studio) 


and  sugar  in  cake-mak 


By  Elner  Martin 

San  Francisco  Home  Economist, 
Who  Every  Month  Presents  New 
Ideas  Picked  Up  in  the  Shops 


ing. 

By  the  way,  mixing 
dry  ingredients  and  shor 
tening  for  several  pies  a' 
one  time  will  be  founc 
time-saving,  if  your  family  is  fonc 
of  pie;  the  extra  supply  may  b( 
stored  in  a  jar  in  the  refrigeratoi 
until  ready  for  use. 

When  mixing  the  water  with  the 
dry  ingredients,  add  just  a  few 
drops  at  a  time  to  prevent  a  sur- 
plus, which  in  turn  would  demanc 
a  surplus  of  flour  and  thus  result  in  a  shell  that  might  b( 
so  much  cardboard. 

Another  rule  in  pastry-making  is  to  use  chilled  ingred- 
ients and  keep  them  cool  while  mixing.  If  the  shortening 
is  firm,  the  pastry  can  be  handled  and  rolled  with  little 
difficulty.  Speaking  of  rolling  pastry,  have  you  ever  usee 
a  square  of  fine  canvas  in  place  of  a  molding  board?  Yov 
will  find  with  a  canvas  surface  on  the  table  and  with  e 
stockinet  cover  for  the  rolling  pin,  both  slightly  flourec 
as  usual,  the  pastry  will  not  stick.  Gradually  floui 
works  itself  into  the  weave  of  the  fabric,  and  by  folding 
up  the  material  after  using  and  keeping  in  a  clean,  coo 

place  while  not  ir 
use,  it  will  only  ai 
very  rare  interval: 
require  laundering 
The  smallest  siz< 
infants'  cottor 
stockings  may  b( 
bought,  the  feet  cui 
off,  and  the  loose 
ends  secured  wit! 
string  or  rubbei 
bands  as  shown  ir 
the  photograph 
above.  Wash  th( 
material,  of  course 
before  using  it 


Mary  Ann  gradu- 
ated measuring 
cups  and  juice- 
saving  pie  pan,  a 
Sift  -  Chine  flour 
sifter,  and  a 
Dainty  Pie  Crust 
Flaker,  all  help  to 
promote  more 
and    better  pies 
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If  you  own  a  Majestic  Grideliere,  you  can 
enjoy  the  vogue  of  Waffle  Parties;  you  can  make  your 
breakfast  Griddle  Cakes  on  it  as  well;  have  Toasted 
Sandwiches  or  French  Toast  for  tea.  All  this  and  more 
is  yours  on  this  remarkable  appliance.  The  secret  is 
its  removable,  reversible  grids— smooth  on  one  side 
for  Griddle  Cakes,  indented  on  the  other  side  for 
Waffles.  On  sale  at  all  good  Electric  Shops,  Depart- 
ment Stores,  Hardware  Stores  and  Jewelers. 

Send  nt  your  name  and  address  for  the  packet  of 
Tempting  Recipes  for  your  recipe  cabinet.  +  MajesJic 
Electric  Appliance  Co. ,  388  Folsom  St. ,  San  Francisco. 


Try  This  on  Your  Gritleliere: 

Recipe  approved  by  Ella  M.  Lehr,  Domestic  Science  Authority 


Majestic  Griddle  Cakes:  Sift  together  2 
cups  sifted  flour,  4  teaspoons  baking  pow- 
der, 1  i  teaspoon  salt,  2  tablespoons  sugar. 
Beat  well  1  egg. 

Add  1 1  >  cups  m  ilk  to  dry  ingredients  along 
with  2  tablespoons  melted  shortening. 

Drop  by  spoonfuls  on  each  of  theGriddle 
Cake  grids, which  are  hot  enough  if  piece 
of  white  paper  becomes  golden  brown  in 


Vz  minute  when  inserted  between  grids. 

When  top  of  each  cake  is  puffed  up  and 
full  of  bubbles,  turn  and  brown  on  other 
side.  Neverletcakesstandpiledup.as  the 
steam  makes  them  soggy.  Turning  more 
than  once  toughens  them.  Griddle  Cakes 
should  cook  in  two  minutes. 

Two  tablespoons  of  maple  syrup  may  be 
added  to  the  batter,  instead  of  the  sugar. 


Have  You 
Ever  Seen 
This  Done? 

Griddle  Cakes  and 
Waffles  on  ONE 
Handy  A ppliance! 


The  Grideliere  is  a  compact,  handsome  appliance. 
It  is  beautiful  for  use  on  the  tea  or  bridge  table. 


Use  the  smooth  side  of  the  grids  for  making  Grid- 
dle Cakes,  French  Toast  and  Toasted  Sandwiches. 


Slip  out  grids  and  reverse  to  indented  surfaces  for 
evenly-browned  waffles-both  sides  cook  at  once. 


MAJESTIC  Grideliere 

Combination  Griddle  Cake  and  Waffle  Iron 


2 


This  month,  a  special 
prizs  of  $5  Is  offered  for 
the  best  recipe  featuring 
any  kind  of  weste  u-grown 
nuts.  The  contest  closes 
November  15th,  and  the 
prize-winning  recipes  will 
appear  in  the  January  is- 
sue. Address  the  Kitchen 
Cabinet,  Sunset  Magazine, 
1045  Sansome  St.,  San 
Francisco. 


1 

The  Kitchen 


These  recipes  are  designed  to  be  clipped  and 
mounted  on  cards  for  your  recipe  file,  or  they 
may  be  pasted  in  your  cooking  scrap  book 

Chocolate  Rolled  Toasties 

Y  cupful  of  butter  Yi  cupful  of  powdered  sugar 

Y  cupful  of  ground  chocolate  1  teaspoonful  of  lemon  juice 
Ya  teaspoonful  of  salt                            Y  cupful  of  nuts,  chopped  fine 

1  sandwich  loaf  of  bread 

Cream  the  butter  in  a  bowl,  using  a  wooden  spoon;  add  the  other 
ingredients  gradually  and  cream  thoroughly  together. 

Cut  the  crusts  from  all  sides  of  a  fresh  sandwich  loaf,  and  spread  a 
layer  of  the  chocolate  mixture  on  one  side  of  the  loaf — not  the  end.  With 
a  sharp  bread  knife,  cut  off  one  thin  slice  lengthwise;  lay  it  on  the  bread- 
board, filling  side  up,  and  cut  it  crosswise  into  squares.  Roll  up  each 
square,  filling  inside,  and  hold  together  with  two  toothpicks  or  skewers. 
Repeat  this  procedure  until  the  desired  number  of  rolls  have  been  made. 
Place  the  rolls  in  a  shallow  pan  and  toast  in  a  quick  oven  or  under  the 
broiler.  Remove  the  skewers  and  serve  hot,  with  tea  or  coffee  for  after- 
noon refreshments. — Mrs.  B.  R.  R.,  Berkeley,  California. 

Mock  Chicken  with  Vegetables 

Trim  and  dip  a  ^-inch  thick  slice  of  veal  round  in  beaten  egg,  then  in 
crushed  corn  flakes.  Brown  nicely  on  both  sides  in  a  heavy  skillet  contain- 
ing a  good  quantity  of  hot  fat.  Season  the  meat  on  both  sides.  Place  a 
mound  of  dressing  (made  with  bread  crumbs,  chopped  onion,  salt,  pepper, 
sage,  and  just  enough  water  to  moisten  all)  in  the  center  of  the  round  while 
it  is  still  in  the  skillet.  Fold  the  edges  over  to  the  center  and  fasten  with 
skewers.  Add  a  little  water,  cover  tightly,  and  bake  half  an  hour  in  a 
moderate  oven  (375  degrees)  before  putting  in  half  a  dozen  whole  peeled 
onions  and  an  equal  number  of  potatoes,  peeled  and  quartered.  Add 
water  from  time  to  time  as  necessary  and  bake  \}4  hours  longer  in  a  slow 
oven  (250  degrees).  This  makes  a  complete  meal  for  from  4  to  6  persons, 
depending  upon  the  size  of  the  veal  round  and  the  appetites  of  the  diners. 
It  is  considered  just  as  delicious  as  chicken  by  our  family. — Mrs.  B.  W.  G., 
Amarillo,  Texas. 


Spinach  Espanola 

Yi  cupful  of  grated  cheese 

1  egg,  beaten 

2  cupfuls  of  cooked  spinach 

3  slices  of  bacon 


1  cupful  of  rice,  uncooked 

2  cupfuls  of  water 
Vi  teaspoonful  of  salt 

3  tablespoonfuls  of  catsup 
2  buttons  of  garlic 

Cook  the  rice  in  the  salted  water  until  tender.  Take  from  the  stove  and 
add  the  catsup,  the  garlic  sliced  very  thin,  the  cheese  and  the  beaten  egg. 
Put  the  cooked  spinach,  well  seasoned,  in  the  bottom  of  an  oiled  casserole, 
arrange  the  rice  mixture  over  it,  place  the  strips  of  bacon  over  the  top,  and 
bake  in  a  moderate  oven  (375  degrees)  about  25  minutes.  Serve  very  hot. 
Excellent  with  steak  or  chops,  salad  and  perhaps  a  fruit  dessert  for  a 
hearty  meal.  Serves  6. — Mrs.  C.  G.,  Long  Beach,  California. 


Sour  Cream  Cake 


2  eggs 

1  cupful  of  sugar 
1  cupful  of  sour  cream 
1  Y  cupfuls  of  flour 
Yi  teaspoonful  of  salt 


1  teaspoonful  of  soda 
Yi  teaspoonful  of  cinnamon 
Yi  teaspoonful  of  nutmeg 
Y  teaspoonful  of  cloves 
1  teaspoonful  of  vanilla 

Beat  the  eggs,  then  add  the  sugar  and  the  sour  cream,  and  beat  until 
smooth.  Add  the  dry  ingredients  which  have  been  sifted  together,  and  the 
vanilla,"beating  until  ingredients  are  well  mixed.  If  a  dark  cake  is  desired, 
X  cupful  of  ground  chocolate  may  be  sifted  with  the  flour.  Bake  in  either 
loaf  or  layers,  at  375  degrees,  allowing  20  minutes  for  layers  and  45 
minutes  for  a  loaf.  A  cupful  of  chopped  raisins  may  be  added  with  the 
sifted  dry  ingredients. — Mrs.  C.  T.  H.,  Colton,  Washington. 
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Cabin  of 


The  prizewirining  recipes  in  the  ripe  olive  recipe 
contest,  which  was  announced  in  September,  will 
be  found  on  page  64  of  this  issue  of  the  magazine 

Picnic  Salmon 

3  slices  of  salmon,  1  inch  thick  6  eggs 

1  teaspoonful  of  salt  6  medium-sized  lemons 

^  teaspoonful  of  pepper  1  medium-sized  onion 

1  teaspoonfttl  of  ground  ginger  1  tablespoonful  of  minced  parsley 

Lay  the  slices  of  salmon  in  a  heavy  skillet,  sprinkle  with  the  salt,  pepper 
and  ginger,  add  enough  cold  water  to  cover,  and  simmer  gently  until  the 
fish  is  tender.  In  the  meantime  beat  the  eggs  until  very  light,  add  the  juice 
of  the  lemons,  and  the  parsley.  Remove  the  salmon  to  a  platter;  then 
into  the  liquid  in  which  the  fish  was  cooked  pour  the  lemon  and  egg  mix- 
ture, stirring  the  sauce  constantly  until  it  thickens.  Be  careful  not  to 
overcook  for  fear  of  curdling.  Pour  the  sauce  over  the  fish,  let  cool,  then 
put  into  the  refrigerator  to  chill  thoroughly.  Serve  very  cold. — R.  L.  T., 
Portland,  Oregon. 

French  Coffee  Cake 

Yl  cupful  of  sugar  3  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder 

1  egg  }/%  cupful  of  milk  or  water 

cupfuls  of  flour  3  tablespoonfuls  of  shortening 

Beat  the  sugar  and  egg  together,  add  the  flour  and  baking  powder  sifted 
together,  and  the  liquid.  Melt  the  shortening  and  add  last.  Beat  well,  pour 
into  a  shallow  pan,  and  spread  the  top  with  melted  butter,  then  sprinkle 
brown  sugar,  chopped  nuts,  and  cinnamon  over  it,  also  a  little  milk  or 
cream.  Bake  about  20  minutes  in  a  moderate  oven  (375  degrees)  and  cut 
in  squares  to  serve. — Mrs.  E.  McD.,  Sacramento,  California. 

Cornflake  Macaroons 

2  egg  whites  %  cupful  of  cocoanut 

1  cupful  of  granulated  sugar  %  cupful  of  walnut  meats,  chopped 

2  tablespoonfuls  of  melted  butter  V2  teaspoonful  of  salt 

1  teaspoonful  of  vanilla  or  x/i  tea-  4  cupfuls  of  corn  flakes 
spoonful  of  maple  flavoring 

Beat  the  egg  whites  until  stiff  and  dry,  then  gradually  beat  in  the  sugar. 
Add  the  other  ingredients  in  order  given,  and  form  into  small  clusters  on 
an  oiled  baking  sheet.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  (375  degrees)  about  15 
minutes. — W.  M.,  Olympia,  Washington. 

Macaroni  Combination  Salad 

2  cupfuls  of  cooked  elbow  or  shell  Y2  cupful  of  celery,  diced 
macaroni                                         1  small  green  pepper,  cut  fine 

2  cupfuls  of  cooked  butterbeans  1  small  onion,  minced  (if  desired) 

1  medium-sized  can  of  tuna  fish  Mayonnaise 
1  large  cucumber,  diced 

Mix  all  lightly  together  with  sufficient  mayonnaise  to  moisten,  and 
serve  on  crisp  lettuce  leaves  with  dainty  salted  wafers  or  thin  bread-and- 
butter  sandwiches.  The  salad  is  a  meal  in  itself,  and  is  especially  fine  for 
a  party  luncheon  dish. — Mrs.  M.  P.,  Alhambra,  California. 

Clam  Bisque 

2  dozen  clams  3  tablespoonfuls  of  butter 

Liquor  from  the  clams  5  tablespoonfuls  of  flour 

Yi  cupful  of  diced  celery  1  teaspoonful  of  salt 

2  tablespoonfuls  of  chopped  parsley  %  teaspoonful  of  pepper 

1  cupful  of  evaporated  milk  and  1  cupful  of  water,  mixed 

Pick  over  the  clams  and  chop  them  very  fine.  Strain  the  liquor  through 
cheesecloth  and  add  enough  water  to  make  2  cupfuls.  Cook  the  clams, 
celery,  parsley  and  liquor  together  for  10  minutes,  then  press  through  a 
sieve  and  set  aside  where  it  will  keep  hot.  Melt  the  butter  in  a  good-sized 
saucepan,  add  the  flour,  salt  and  pepper,  and  mix  to  a  smooth  paste,  then 
add  the  milk  and  bring  to  boiling,  stirring  constantly.  When  smooth  and 
thick  add  the  hot  clam  liquid,  and  serve  immediately.  We  like  to  accom- 
pany it  with  toasted  strips  of  raisin  bread.  The  recipe  serves  6  persons. — 
M.  B.  B.,  Santa  Cruz,  California. 


Will  you  share  your 
favorite  best  recipes  of  all 
kinds  with  the  other  readers 
of  Sunset,  through  the 
Kitchen  Cabinet?  This  re- 
cipe exchange  is  a  regular 
department,  and  $1  is  paid 
for  every  recipe  published. 
Address  the  Kitchen  Cabi- 
net, Sunset  Magazine,  1045 
Sansome  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 
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Tou  Will  Like  to  Try  These 

Housekeeping  Hunches 


EVERY  cook  has  her  special 
secrets,  and  caterers  always 
have  a  fewonthe  side  that  they 
guard  closer  than  the  family 
jewels.  Usually  the  trick  is  exceed- 
ingly simple  once  you  find  out  the  par- 
ticular little  knack  that  is  necessary. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  delicious 
tiny  cheese  puffs  that  we  find  on  the 
silver  trays  of  hostesses  famous  for 
their  appetizers.  These  would  seem 
very  easy  to  make.  The  recipe  sounds 
simple  enough — one  package  (about 
four  ounces)  of  pimento  cream  cheese 
to  a  tablespoonful  of  butter.  Melt  the 
butter,  mix  in  the  cheese,  and  then 
fold  in  gently  1  egg  white,  beaten  stiff. 
Season  with  salt  and  paprika  and 
spread  on  tiny  rounds  of  bread  which 
have  been  toasted  or  fried  in  butter  on 
one  side;  spread  this  mixture  on  the 
untoasted  side.  Now  here  is  the  se- 
cret: in  spreading  the  cheese  mixture, 
use  a  silver  teaspoon  and  heap  the 
soft  mixture  in  a  spoon  to  pile  it  on. 
If  the  cheese  does  not  stand  up  nice 
and  high,  it  will  not  puff  up  correctly 
when  you  put  the  appetizers  into  the 
oven  to  brown  quickly  (at  375  de- 
grees) before  serving.  Of  course  they 
must  be  eaten  while  piping  hot. 
4"  +  4" 
Another  cooking  secret  that  I 
cherish  is  the  recipe  for  souffle 
crackers.  Here  is  a  way  to  make 
common  crackers  taste  as  delicate 
and  "different"  as  the  most  ex- 
pensive, imported  brands.  Use 
ordinary  round  package  crackers 
(square  crackers  may  be  used,  of 
course,  but  the  round  ones  look  a 
little  nicer  when  finished).  Lay 
as  many  crackers  as  you  will  need 
(allowing  about  three  to  a  person 
for  a  soup  or  salad  serving),  in  a 
flat  pan  of  ice  water  and  let  them 
soak  for  exactly  8  minutes.  Have 
your  oven  moderately  hot  (350 
degrees);  carefully  lay  the  soaked 
and  swollen  crackers  on  a  large  cooky 
sheet  and  put  them  into  the  hot  oven 
to  bake  for  45  minutes.  They  will 
come  out  a  light  golden  brown  and 
flakily  tender. 

4*    4*  4> 

I've  always  wondered  why  prunes 
served  for  breakfast  in  the  dining-car 
taste  so  much  better  than  those  ordi- 
narily served  at  home.  Now  I  know, 
thanks  to  a  kind  chef  who  carefully 
explained  exactly  how  they  are  pre- 
pared "on  the  road."  There  is  no 
sugar  used  in  their  cooking,  which 


Contributed  by 

Sunset  Readers 


makes  them  economical  besides  de- 
licious. Soak  the  prunes  overnight  in 
water  an  inch  higher  than  the  prunes, 
and  in  the  morning  boil  until  the 
prunes  are  fairly  tender.  Then  put 
them  into  a  closed  baking  dish,  cover 
with  the  water  they  have  been  cooked 
in,  and  bake  in  a  medium  oven  (350 
degrees)  for  40  minutes.  The  prunes 
puff  up  to  twice  their  size  and  are 
truly  delicious. 

4.    4.  4, 

A  very  pretty  way  to  serve  biscuits 
for  a  luncheon  or  bridge  party  is  to 
cut  them  in  very  tiny  rounds  (I  use  an 
empty  paprika  tin,  just  about  an  inch 
in  diameter  with  a  hole  punched  in 
the  bottom),  and  then  fit  three  bis- 
cuits together  in  each  muffin  tin.  They 
turn  out  like  three-leaf  clovers,  and 
break  apart  very  nicely  when  served. 
4*    4*  4* 

There  are  many  little  jobs  in  the 
kitchen  that  are  very  hard  on  the 
hands.  A  very  convenient  protection 
for  the  hands  is  a  pair  of  rubber 


Tell  All  Your  Neighbors! 

TJAVE  you  made  a  particularly  in- 
J-J-  teres  ting  discovery  lately  that  you 
enjoy  telling  your  neighbors  about?  Why 
not  pass  it  along  to  IJ5, 000  western 
neighbors,  through  the  pages  of  the  New 
Sunset  Magazine?  One  dollar  is  paid for 
every  Housekeeping  Hunch  that  is  pub- 
lished. Address  The  Editors,  Sunset  Mag- 
azine, fo^j  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco 


gloves.  Rubber  gloves  will  give  long 
service  it  they  are  properly  cared  for. 

The  same  glove  should  not  always 
be  worn  on  the  same  hand.  Changing 
them  about  and  turning  them  inside 
out  will  help  to  distribute  the  wear 
more  evenly.  Any  little  cuts  and  tears 
should  be  mended  with  adhesive  tape 
as  soon  as  they  appear.  Each  time 
the  gloves  are  used,  dip  them  in  a 
basin  of  lukewarm  suds,  rinse  thor- 
oughly in  water  of  the  same  tempera- 
ture, and  pat  them  dry  with  a  soft 
cloth.    Talcum   powder  should  be 


dusted  both  inside  and  out,  to  absorb 
any  moisture.  Do  not  fold  them  and 
tuck  them  into  a  drawer.  It  is  best  tc 
hang  them  where  the  air  can  circu- 
late round  them,  thus  preventing  theii 
sticking  and  tearing. 

4-  4"  4* 
Did  you  ever  try  broiled  boiled  po- 
tatoes? They  are  truly  delicious,  and 
most  easy  to  prepare.  Boil  the  po- 
tatoes in  their  jackets,  after  scrubbing 
them  with  the  vegetable  brush.  Wher 
they  are  tender,  cut  them  in  thick 
slices,  brush  with  fat,  and  brown  therr 
under  the  broiler.  Season  them  tc 
taste  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  serve, 
piping  hot.  Leftover  boiled  potatoes 
may  be  used  in  this  manner. 

4*  4*  4* 
Here  is  a  way  to  kill  two  birds  with 
one  stone:  A  funnel  and  a  ball  oi 
twine  are  two  very  useful  articles  ir 
the  kitchen.  Paint  your  funnel  tc 
harmonize  with  your  kitchen  coloi 
scheme  and  hang  it  in  a  convenient 
place.  Then  put  a  ball  of  twine  in  tht 
funnel,  with  the  loose  end  through  the 
spout.  When  you  want  to  use  the 
twine,  you  will  find  it  handy;  anc 
when  you  want  to  use  the  funnel,  yoi 
have  merely  to  take  it  from  its  hoot 
and  remove  the  ball  of  twine. 
4"  4"  4* 
Next  time  you  have  company  foi 
dinner,  try  using  for  your  center 
piece  some  goldfish  in  a  low  greer 
glass  bowl,  or  in  a  tall  amber  glass 
cylinder.  A  few  twigs  of  vine  anc 
some  colorful  stones  in  the  bow 
will  add  to  its  attractiveness 
Your  friends  will  enjoy  the  fresr 
novelty  of  this  table  decoration 
and  the  children  will  love  it. 
4*  4-  4" 
All  of  us  are  interested  in  occa- 
sional changes  in  the  dishes  thai 
we  serve  frequently.  Have  yoi 
tried  adding  a  little  shredded  co 
coanut  and  a  bit  of  almond  flavor 
ing  to  rice  pudding?  The  results  are 
excellent. 

4"    4-  4* 

Have  you  ever  caught  yoursell 
blaming  the  dairy  for  a  strong  "card- 
board flavor"  in  the  milk  that  yoi 
buy?  I  learned  the  other  day  that  tht 
trouble  is  due,  not  to  improper  han 
dling,  nor  to  the  bottle-tops  used,  bui 
to  carelessness  in  letting  it  stand  ex 
posed  to  sunlight  on  the  porch  in  tht 
morning.  To  keep  a  fresh,  sweel 
flavor  in  the  milk,  it  is  wise  always 
to  keep  it  in  a  cool,  darkened  place 
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EVEN  "WHEN  IT 

RAINS,  IT  POURS" 

Do  you  know  why  they're  called  salt 
"shakers"?  Because,  until  Morton's  Salt 
came  to  the  rescue,  it  was  necessary  to 
agitate  them  violently  in  order  to  break 
up  the  salt  which  had  caked  and  hardened 
therein. 

But  now  you  merely  tilt  the  "shaker" 
and  out  pours  Morton's  Salt.  Even  rainy 
weather  fails  to  halt  it.  That's  because  it's 
made  with  cube-shaped  crystals  which 
tumble  off  one  another  instead  of  sticking 
together  like  the  flake  crystals  of  old- 
fashioned  salts! 

Remember,  too,  that  when  you  use  Mor- 
ton's Iodized  Salt  you  protect  your  chil- 
dren from  simple  goiter . . .  and  yourself 
from  excess  weight.  It  looks  and 
tastes  just  the  same  as  ordinary 
salt  and  costs  you  nothing  more. 

MORTON  SALT  COMPANY 

Chicago 
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MOTHERS 
have  their 
day  and 
fathers 
have,  too,  albeit, 
poor  fellows,  that 
honored  twenty- 
four-hour  span  comes 
in  for  little  ballyhoo- 
ing.  There  is  a 
Raisin  Day,  and  we 
would  not  be  at  all 
surprised  if  someone 
told  us  that  there 
was  a  Canned  Sar- 
dine Day.  It  seems 
quite  fitcing  and 
proper,  then,  that  the  younger 
generation,  being  what  it  is, 
should  have  a  children's  book 
week.  And  so  they  have.  Such  a 
week  gives  us  adults  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  to  look  over  the  field 
of  juvenile  books  in  order  that  we 
may  select  a  fitting  item  for  junior  or 
sister  or  nephew  or  niece  or  maybe  for 
that  little  rascal  of  cousin  Sue's  or 
the  laundress'  girl.  If,  by  chance,  you 
happen  to  be  one  of  those  who  think 
they  are  not  interested  in  youngsters' 
books  any  longer,  just  pick  up  a  good 
one  and  watch  yourself  revert  to  type. 
If  most  of  us  confessed  the  truth 
about  it,  we  would  admit  enjoying 
children's  books  almost  as  much  as  do 
the  children  themselves. 

We  are  not  going  to  tell  you  whether 
or  not  we  believe  in  fairies,  but  this 
much  we  will  confide — we  like  to  read 
about  them !  Do  you  remember  those 
lovely  salamanders  in  Anatole 
France's  "Queen  Pedauque"?  The 
strange  creatures  in  Cabell's  "Figures 
of  Earth"?  and  "Jurgen"?  Barrie's 
"Peter  Pan"?  And  now  here  is  a  fairy 
tale  we  started  for  the  sake  of  the 
children  and  finished  for  our  own. 
"Children  of  the  Clouds"  (Nelson, 
|2.00)  by  Herschel  Williams,  has  the 
charm  of  old  folk  lore  tales  cunningly 
blended  in  a  modern  setting.  It  is  the 
story  of  an  American  boy  who  starts 
out  to  climb  Matterhorn  in  the  Swiss 
Alps.  At  the  beginning  of  his  trek  he 
enters  the  hut  of  an  old  hermit 
wizard  who  has  him  transported 
to  the  kingdom  of  the  clouds. 
Says  the  wizard,  "A  healthy 
imagination  is  the  source  of 
most  of  our  happiness.  .  . 
Even  a  prince  is  only  as  rich  or 
as  poor  as  his  own  imagination." 
Isn't  it  the  truth!  The  publishers 


A  Group  of  Children  s  New 
Books  That  are  Worth  While 


Reviewed  by 
A.  Marshall  Harbinson 


of  "Children  of  the  Clouds"  write 
that  it  is  just  the  type  of  magical 
story  which  a  child  of  eight  or  ten 
years  will  enjoy.  We  go  further  and 
say  it  is  the  type  children  of  all  ages 
should  enjoy. 

Have  you  ever  gone  into  a  toy  de- 
partment to  buy  something  for  a 
youngster?  We  have.  Last  Christmas 
season  we  visited  several  in  company 
with  a  literary  gentleman  whom  the 
public  has  conceived  as  a  man  with  a 
flowing  white  beard  and  a  barbed 
tongue.  The  two  of  us  had  the  time  of 
our  lives,  and  at  the  close  of  the  day, 
discovered  much  to  our  surprise  that 
we  had  not  purchased  so  much  as  a 
jumping  mouse  for  the  children.  We 
are  telling  you  this  further  to  support 
our  thesis  that  things  labeled  for  chil- 
dren are  not  necessarily  outside  the 
ken  of  their  stern  and  serious  elders. 


End  piece  in  "  Children  of  the 
Clouds"  Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons) 


An  illustration 
in  "John  Martin's 
Big  Book"  (Dodd, 
Mead  &Company  i 


Recently  our 
work-day  was  almost 
ruined  by  the  arrival 
of  "John  Martin's 
Things  to  Make" 
book  (Dodd,  Mead, 
$1.50).  It  is  a  med- 
ley of  stories,  verses, 
puzzles,  pictures, 
things  to  paint,  and 
pictures  to  cut  out. 
Inside  the  front  flap 
is  a  red  envelope 
containing  a  pair  of 
blunt  scissors,  a  tube 
of  paste  and  a  brush.  What  fun! 
If  you  know  of  a  shut-in  child 
or  one  that  persists  in  getting 
under  foot  on  a  rainy  day, 
"Things  to  Make"  is  a  trick 
book  that  will  be  greeted  with 
exclamations  of  glee.  The  big  idea 
of  the  book  is  expressed  in  this  little 
jingle  appearing  on  the  inside  cover. 

When  happy  hands  are  busy, 
Our  hearts  will  find  a  way 

To  Wing  the  merry  sunshine 
Into  the  darkest  day. 

By  the  same  author  as  the  immedi- 
ate above,  and  published  by  Dodd, 
Mead  also,  is  "John  Martin's  Big 
Book"  ($2.50).  This  contains  a  collec- 
tion of  short  tales  by  various  authors 
who  know  how  to  please  children, 
some  verses,  a  few  songs,  game  sug- 
gestions, and  what-not.  Mr.  Martin's 
belief  seems  to  be  that  small  children, 
in  common  with  their  elders,  consider 
variety  the  spice  of  life.  "The  Big 
Book"  presents  that  variety  charm- 
ingly garnished. 

W  e  are  not  a  child  psychologist  or 
anything  of  the  sort,  but  if  the  opinion 
of  a  layman  is  worth  anything,  we 
want  to  recommend  "Timothy's 
Travels"  (Coward-McCann,  $2.50), 
byr  Daisy  Numann.  Miss  Numann 
has  here  written  an  entertaining  and 
instructive  book.  Timothy  is  an 
American  boy  traveling  in  Europe. 
He  is  an  inquisitive  and  enthusi- 
astic young  chap  who  gets  more 
fun  out  of  life  than  a  flock  of 
baby  ducks  in  a  mud  pond. 
From  Gibraltar  he  and  his 
mother  journey  past  the  Bal- 
earic Isles  to  Nice,  up  through 
France  and  Switzerland  into 
Germanv  and  out  the  Nether- 
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Extra  Money 
for  Your 
Club! 

_A.rc  you  a  member 
of  a  garden  club,  a 
home  economics  club, 
a  church  society,  a  wo- 
men's improvement 
club,  or  a  parent- 
teacher  association  ? 

If  so,  you  can  easily 
help  your  organization 
earn  many  extra  dol- 
lars to  carry  on  its 
good  work  in  your  com- 
munity. 

The  New  Sunset  offers 
you  or  your  club  liberal 
commissions  and  bo- 
nuses for  sending  in 
subscriptions.  This 
plan  carries  a  double 
advantage :  every  mem- 
ber profits  by  having 
this  exclusively  West- 
ern home  and  garden 
publication  and  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  or- 
ganization is  increased 
by  the  money  earned. 

Write  today  for  details, 
giving  us  name  of  club 
and  number  of  mem- 
bers. 


unset  Magazine 
045  Sansome  Street, 
ian  Francisco,  Calif. 

Please  send  me  information 
about  your  special  commission 
and  bonus  offer  for  clubs  and 
organizations. 

Same  

iddress  


City  and  State 
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Early  in  life  the  boy  finds  himself 
without  either  parents  or  means  to 
help  him  enter  Annapolis.  How  he 
succeeds  is  the  story  and,  as  our  col- 
laborator points  out,  it  "teaches  a 
good  lesson." 

Another  book  that  children  should 
enjoy  (particularly  little  girls)  is 
"Rag-House  Tales"  by  Mae  Foster 
Jay  (Wilde,  $1.50).  The  rag  house  is  a 
tent  and  here  in  the  open  a  little  girl 
leads  a  happy  life  with  native  animals 
and  birds  for  playmates.  Her  father 
is  an  engineer  blazing  trails  through  a 
wild  country  but  the  little  girl  with 
her  furred  and  feathered  friends  is 
never  lonesome.  "So  these  are 
stories,"  writes  the  author,  "of  adven- 
ture, written  to  feed  the  hunger  of  a 
child  for  knowledge  of  wild  life  in  wild 
places,  and  in  the  hope  that  he  may 
feel  as  he  reads,  all  the  fragrance  and 
color  and  lure  of  environment  in 
which  the  material  was  gathered." 
This  book  was  written  out  of  Mae 
Foster  Jay's  personal  experiences 
while  out  with  her  husband  and 
daughter  on  an  engineering  job  in  the 
West. 

"The  White  Puppy  Book,"  by  Cecil 
Aldin  (OxfordUniversityPress,$1.50). 
The  diary  of  a  little  "Bow  Wow" 
charmingly  illustrated  with  quaint, 
humorous  drawings  is  bound  to  prove 
delightful  to  tiny  folk. 

"Rusty  Pete,"  by  Nina  Nicol  (Mac- 
millan,  $1.75).  Illustrated  by  Doris 
Fogler.  A  true  story  of  a  cowpony  on 
the  Lazy  A  B  Ranch.  It  will  interest 
boys  and  girls  of  any  age  who  like 
horses,  but  it  is  planned  for  reading  by 
younger  children  of  six  to  ten. 


Christmas  Comes  But 
Once  a  Year 

Do  you  know  of  some  unfortunate 
youngster  who  would  enjoy  receiving 
a  good  book  this  Christmas — some 
little  boy  or  girl  who  might  not  other- 
wise get  one?  If  so,  write  and  tell  us 
about  the  child,  giving  his  age,  where 
he  lives,  reasons  why  you  should  like 
to  see  him  made  happy  in  this  way. 

The  Book  Editor  of  Sunset  will 
judge  these  letters,  and  to  each  of  the 
writers  of  the  ten  best  we  will  send  an 
appropriate  book,  which  may  then  be 
passed  along  to  some  book-hungry 
child  in  the  West.  Thank  you! 


Editor  s  Note. — In  Sunset's  book 
files  are  catalogues  from  practically 
every  big  book  concern  in  the  coun- 
try publishing  children's  books.  If 
those  of  Sunset's  readers  who  care 
for  further  information  on  children's 
books  will  write  our  book  reviewer,  he 
will  be  glad  to  assist  them.  If  you 
are  in  doubt  concerning  the  selection 
of  a  book  for  a  little  boy  or  girl,  write 
us,  and  a  list  fitting  the  particular  case 
you  have  in  mind  will  be  mailed  you. 


©  C.  G.  V.  Co. 


A  Thousand  Tons 
of  Stone 

but  not  one  ounce  of  protection 

EVERY  buttressed  salient  speaks  of 
mighty  strength  .  .  .  protection.  But 
conquerers  swarm  through  the  broken 
gate  ■ —  the  one  vulnerable  point  that 
renders  the  barriers  of  stone  useless. 

In  a  g  rave  vault  there  is  one  consideration 
that  outweighs  all  others  .  .  .  protection 
from  water. 

The  Clark  Vault  has  attained  its  nation- 
wide leadership  by  providing  dependable 
protection.  Built  of  special  gauge 
Armco  Ingot  Iron  or  Keystone  Copper 
Steel,  it  is  impervious  to  water. 

Designed  like  a  diving  bell,  water  cannot 
get  into  the  Clark  Vault.  Each  Clark 
carries  a  50-year  guaranty. 

Solid  copper,  10  gauge  in  thickness,  is 
used  in  making  the  beautiful  Clark  de 
luxe  model.  It  is  guaranteed  perpetually. 

Clark  Vaults  can  be  obtained  through 
better  funeral  directors  everywhere,  in 
the  following  models:  Gray  and  White 
Lacquer  Finish  —  Silver  Tone  and  Copper 
Finish,  Cadmium  Plated  by  Udylite 
Process — DeLuxe,  ioGauge  Solid  Copper. 

Less  than  Clark  complete  protection  is  no 
protection  at  all 


THE  CLARK  GRAVE  VAULT  CO. 
Columbus,  Ohio 

Wtjltm  Offict  and  Wartboujt  Kanjaj  City,  Mo. 


GRAVE  VAULT 

This  trade-mark  is  on  every  genuine  Clark 
Grave  Vault.  It  is  a  means  of  identifying  the 
vault  instantly.  Unless  you  see  this  mark,  the 
vault  is  not  a  Clark. 
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Shopping  for  Beauty 

*By  Jean  Ashcroft,  Good  hooks  Editor 


RUTH  is  the 
girl  who  lives 
across  the  hall 
"  from  our  little 
apartment.  The  other 
evening  on  her  way  to 
the  theater,  she  stop- 
ped in  to  show  Helen 
and  me  her  new  fall 
outfit.  In  the  five 
minutes  she  was  there, 
we  inspected  with  in- 
terest the  new  brown  satin  dress  with 
its  natural  waist  line  and  long  skirt, 
the  smart  brown  hat  which  rose  ab- 
ruptly from  her  forehead,  and  the 
good-looking  brown  suede  pumps 
which  harmonized  so  completely  with 
the  ensemble. 

After  she  had  gone,  Helen  was  silent 
for  a  few  moments  and  then  she  can- 
didly, but  not  cattily,  remarked  that 


her  lipstick  and  rouge 
should  be  of  the  shades 
best  suited  to  bring 
out  the  beauty  of  the 
gown.  She  buys  her 
clothes  carefully,  but 
she  is  stingy  or  care- 
less when  it  comes  to 
buying  beauty. 

Shop  windows  these 
bright  autumn  days, 
with  their  smart  tweed 
suits,  transparent  velvets,  warm- 
looking  coats,  simple  dresses  for  office 
wear,  perky  house  dresses,  and  aprons 
of  bright-colored  prints,  are  most 
alluring.  In  shopping,  the  wise  woman 
will  give  much  thought  and  study  to 
what  is  correct  this  season  and  what 
will  fit  best  into  her  chosen  color 
scheme.  She  will  include  handker- 
chiefs,  gloves,   hose,   and  costume 


so  long  as  Ruth  was  spending  a  hun-   jewelry  to  complete  her  costume.  And 


dred  dollars  on  her  fall  clothes,  it  was 
too  bad  she  did  not  spend  two  dollars 
more  and  achieve  a  really  smart  effect. 

"First  of  all,"  she  explained,  "if 
Ruth  is  to  wear  that  type  of  hat,  she 
should  have  a  slightly  different  hair- 
cut. I  was  reading  just  the  other  day 
that  very  little,  if  any,  hair  should 
show  around  the  face  with  such  hats. 
Then,  too,  when  brimless  hats  are 
worn,  the  eyebrows  are  very  notice- 
able and  should  be  kept  carefully 
plucked  and  brushed.  A  new  haircut 
and  proper  attention  to  her  eyebrows 
would  make  all  the  difference  in  the 
world  in  Ruth's  costume.  I  figure  she 
missed  being  perfectly  stunning  by 
just  two  dollars." 

\X7HAT  a  lot  of  girls  and  women 
*  "  (men,  too,  for  that  matter)  do 
just  that — miss  being  perfectly  stun- 
ning because  of  some  easily  corrected 
errors  in  costume  or  grooming. 

I  am  thinking  now  of  a  woman  who 
shopped  for  hours  to  get  exactly  the 
dress  she  wanted  for  a  bridge  lunch- 
eon. When  she  had  finished  shopping, 
she  was  too  tired  for  a  manicure, 
either  at  home  or  in  the  shop.  As  a 
result,  she  wore  a  very  good-looking 
dress  to  the  party,  jut  her  hands 
(most  important  at  bridge)  in- 
dicated that  in  all  her  search- 
ing she  had  taken  no  time  to 
shop  for  beauty.    This  same 
woman  demands  an  evening 
dress  of  just  the  right  color, 
but  it  never  occurs  to  her  that 


in  her  buying,  she  will  not  forget  to 
shop  for  beauty. 

In  shopping  for  beauty  last  week,  I 
found  a  marvelous  cleansing  lotion, 
which,  when  applied  with  a  bit  of 
absorbent  cotton,  leaves  the  face 
clean,  tingling,  smooth,  and  all  ready 
for  the  powder.   I  discovered  a  new 


Nothing  gives  more 
of  a  thrill  than 
shopping   for  aids 
to  beauty 


"after-the-bath"  preparation  which  1 
like  very  much — a  clear  liquid  which 
when  rubbed  over  the  body,  stimu- 
lates, refreshes,  and  deodorizes.  1 
found  a  toothbrush  that  looked  exactly 
right;  I  mean  to  buy  one  the  next  tim< 
I  am  in  the  market  for  a  brush.  ] 
saw  also  a  new  type  of  hand  mirroi 
which  magnifies  the  face  in  such  £ 
manner  as  to  make  blackheads,  super- 
fluous hairs  and  the  like  stand  out 
that  purchase  will  be  made  one  o: 
these  days.  I  even  bought  a  pair  o: 
rubber  gloves  at  the  five-and-ten  tc 
protect  my  hands  during  dishwashing 

T  TNDERTHINGS,  too,  have  i 
^  great  deal  to  do  with  the  smari 
general  effect  that  one  wishes  tc 
create.  Emily,  a  young  marriec 
friend  of  mine  who  is  determined  tc 
show  that  she,  too,  can  be  a  good- 
looking  girl  as  well  as  a  good  house 
keeper,  told  me  the  story  of  her  latesi 
venture  in  shopping  for  beauty.  Sh( 
had  been  setting  aside  money  fron 
her  allowance  for  three  months,  sh( 
said,  in  order  to  buy  everything  she 
needed  at  one  time. 

"First,"  she  confided,  "I  bought  < 
step-in  elastic  girdle,  having  it  fitted 
of  course.  I  find  that  girdh 
the  best  encouragement  t( 
good  posture  that  I  have  evei 
known.  The  fitter  instructec 
me  to  put  it  on  over  my  heac 
and  pull  it  down  in  the  back 
leaving  it  a  bit  higher  in  fron 
so  that  it  would  pull  in  irn 
diaphragm  and  abdomen.  Sh< 
told  me,  too,  that  a  corse 
should  always  be  worn  nex 
the  skin  for  best  results,  as  i 
is  bound  to  slide  out  of  placi 
if  worn  over  a  silk  vest  o: 
teddy.  When  I  heard  that, 
immediately  bought  anothe 
girdle  just  like  the  first,  s( 
that  I  could  wash  out  on< 
when  I  washed  my  silk  under 
wear  and  stockings  at  night 
and  let  it  have  all  next  day  t( 
dry.  It  is  no  trouble  at  all 
using  warm  suds  made  wit! 
mild  soap,  rinsing  well  ii 
water  of  the  same  tempera 
ture,  and  drying  in  an  air} 
place — not  on  the  radiator 
as  the  saleswoman  told  m< 
one  woman  did,  thereby 
spoiling  the  rubber  beyonc 
repair.  {Continued  on  page  6< 
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Compl 


ex-ion 


Appecd 


Sterling  traits  of  cha  racter 

'ill  engender  a  continuation 
of  true  admiration,  but  it  often 
requires  trie  magic  art  or 
trie  beautician  to  first 
arrest  that  admiration. 


Colleen  zV\oore  Face  Powder 

White      Flesh  Brunette 

75c 

Other  Coll  een  A/loo  re 
Beauty  /\ids  /\re: 

Lip  stick,  Rouge/  Compact/  Beauty 
Cream/  Astringent ,  Perfume/  Toilet 
Water,  Talcum/  Liquid  Mail  Polish 
and  Remover/  Bath  Crystals/ 
Vanishing  Creani/  and 
Body  Powder. 


Colleen  /Vloore  trace 
Powder,  a  pure,  caressing, 
seductively  fragrant  com= 
plexion  aid  was  created  to  mal<e  madame  and 
mademoiselle  more  admirable  —  more  attractive. 
— It  is  soothing  to  the  most  delicate  s!<in. 

Send  75c  for  the  Powder,and  10c  for  packing  to  any 
drug  store,  /\gent  forThe  Owl  Drug  Co.  products. 
There  s  an  Owl  agent  near  you  displaying  f 
this  sign  on  his  window.  /\ll  stores  of  The 
Owl  Drug  Co.— N  ew^orl^San  Francisco, 
Chicago — stoclc  the  complete  line  o  fColl  een 


OW1BKHI  OCX 


oore  beauty  aids— The  Toiletries  of  Youth. 


Clip  he 


$10.00  for  a  Name 
Colleen  Aloore  Beauty  Aids  to  the  value  of  $10.00  will  Be  sent 
prepaid  to  the  person  submitting  best  name  for  above  picture. 


Suggested  name  for  picture 


My  name  and  address 

Mail your  suggested  name  to  The  Ow/ Drug  Cov  San  Francisco 

Dept.  611.  TB.  Expiration  date,  November  30,  1929 
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Sickness  .  •  .  or 
health? 


Especially  must  the 
toilet  be  kept  clean 
to  safeguard  the 
health  of  the  family.  Sani-Flush 
makes 't  such  an  easy  task — takes  all 
the  unpleasantness  out  of  it — makes 
it  the  work  of  a  moment. 

Just  sprinkle  Sani-Flush  into  the 
bowl,  follow  directions  on  the  can, 
then  flush.  Stains,  marks  and  incrus- 
tations vanish!  Foul  odors  are  ban- 
ished, for  Sani-Flush  reaches  the 
hidden,  unhealthful  trap. 

Sani-Flush  is  a  precaution.  It  is 
harmless  to  plumbing  too.  Keep  a 
can  of  it  handy  all  the  time.  Use  it 
frequently. 

Buy  Sani-Flush  at  your  grocery, 
drug  or  hardware  store,  25c.  In 
Canada,  35c. 

Sam-Flush 

Cleans  Closet  Bowls  Without  Scouring 

The   Hygienic  Products  Co. 
Canton,  Ohio 

Also  makers  of  Melo  ...  a  real  waier  softener 


Mercolized  Wax 
Keeps  Skin  Young 

Remove  al!  blemishes  and  discolorations  by  regularly  using 
pure  Mercolized  Wax.  Get  an  ounce,  and  use  as  directed. 
Fine,  alinostinvisiMe  particles  of  aged  skin  peel  off,  until  all 
defects,  such  aa  pimples,  liver  spots,  tan.  freckles  and  large 
pores  have  disappeared.  Skin  is  beautifully  clear,  soft  and 
velvety,  and  face  looks  years  younger.  Mercolized  Wu 
brings  out  the  hidden  beauty.  To  quickly  remove  wrink- 
les and  other  age  lines,  use  this  face  lotion:  1  ounce  pow- 
dered eaxolite  and  1  half  pint  witch  hazel.    At  Drug  Stores. 


TUNE  IN! 

Su  NSET  is  on  the  air 
every  Tuesday  morning 
at  10:50.  Tune  in  for  an 
interesting  program  and  to 
hear  important  announce- 
ments about  the  new 
SUNSET 


KPO  San  Francisco  KGO  Oakland 
KFI  Los  Angeles  KGW  Portland 
KOMO    Seattle  KHQ  Spokane 


Shopping^r  Beautv 

{Continued  from  page  60) 

"I  bought  three  new  sets  of  well- 
fitted  underwear,  selecting  the  kind 
that  combine  brassiere  and  knickers. 
They  open  up  one  side  with  snaps  on 
the  knickers  and  stout  hooks  and  eyes 
above.  These  are  of  a  rayon  knitted- 
weave  and  require  no  ironing. 

"Thus  equipped  I  was  ready  to  buy 
a  new  street  outfit.  I  figured  I  could 
let  things  for  afternoon  and  evening 
wear  go  for  a  month  or  two,  but  that  I 
did  need  to  be  well-dressed  for  street 
and  afternoons.  I  decided  to  stick  to 
browns  and  tans  for  the  present,  to 
play  up  to  my  hair,  you  see,  and  my 
hazel  eyes  as  well,  but  I  vowed  I 
would  not  drift  into  an  ugly  mono- 
tone. I  studied  the  best  fashion  maga- 
zines to  find  my  type,  bought  accord- 
ingly— staying  within  my  financial 
limits,  too — and  here  I  am!  You  will 
notice  that  I  have  gone  all  the  way, 
and  have  bought  the  right  type  of 
shoes  to  go  with  my  costume,  and  my 
gloves  and  purse  and  hat  and  stock- 
ings, and  even  my  necklace,  'belong,' 
too." 

TT'S  inspiring  to  buy  a  new  hat  or 
-■•  a  pair  of  new  shoes  or  even  a  crisp 
blue  handkerchief,  but  nothing  gives 
more  of  a  thrill  than  shopping  for 
beauty.  Try  it  and  see!  Shop  first  in 
magazines  and  in  advertisements  for 
ideas,  and  then  in  the  stores,  buy  all 
the  real  beauty  you  can  get  for  your 
monev. 


Our  family  is  fond  of  the  dessert 
known  as  "Chocolate  Delight,"  made 
by  spreadingwhipped  cream  on  choco- 
late cookies,  (either  home-made  or 
commercially  packed)  and  piling 
them  up  in  stacks  of  5  or  6  cookies  for 
each  serving.  These  are  then  put  into 
the  refrigerator  to  chill  overnight. 
They  are  served  on  plates,  masked 
with  whipped  cream. 

To  "gild  the  lily,"  I  sometimes 
sprinkle  chopped  nuts,  raisins  or 
dates,  or  shredded  cocoanut  between 
the  layers.  Occasionally  I  add  a  few 
drops  of  maple  flavoring  to  the 
whipped  cream.  Sometimes  I  use 
orange  butter  icing  instead  of  whipped 
cream  between  the  cookies,  and  I 
have  even  experimented  with  an 
orange  cream  filling  with  excellent 
results. 


—  lt>  a.  ciood.  -vtLea.  -w- 


to  lacquer  the  handles  of  tennis 
racquets — a  different  color  for  each 
member  of  the  family. 


eye§  yon 

Those  eves  on  the  screen  that 
yon  so  enviously  admire  owe 
much  of  their  beauty  toMurine. 
Stars  like  it  because  it  harm- 
lessly brightens  their  eyes  and 
makes  them  look  much  larger. 
60c  at  drug  and  dep't  stores. 

W77(//?//V£, 
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Beauties 
Have  Used  It 
for  40  Years! 


Makes  the 


\\\  this  time  K  REM  OLA  Face  Cream  has  been  tbemos 
cherished  beauty  secret  of  thousands  of  women  — provini 
its  wonderful  power  to  beautify  and  "youthify"  the  skin 
The  woman  who  is  young  and  beautiful  should  have  it  ;and 
she  who  is  past  bei 
prime  must  get  itt 
marvelous  help  in 
strengthening  tissues, 
smoothing  lines  and 
*  whitening  the  skin. 
bkm  Beautiful  Because  of  the  cura- 
tive, purifying  qualities  Kremolais remarkably  effectivein 
Eczema  and  other  skin  troubles.  At  your  dealer's,  or  sent 
postpaid  by  mail.  Large  package  $1 .25.  Write  for  free  book. 

t^ta  T7T7  'BetUty  I>.  C.  H.  Berry  Co. 

r\  r-r>       t       2969  Michigan  Avenue 

L  i-Vl^l^   ^OOk  Chicago, Illinois 


FREE 


SEND  FOR  YOUR 
SAMPLE  NOW 

TEST  the  goodness  of  KONDON'S  for  cold 
in  head,  sinus  trouble,  nasal  catarrh,  head- 
ache, dry  nose,  hacking  cough,  catarrhal 
deafness,  hay  fever,  rose  cold,  throat  trouble, 
sore, tired  feet, chilblains, sore  face  from  shaving, 
chapped  hands  and  lips, burns,  dusty  automobil- 
ing  and  work  places.    Drug  Stores  30c  and  60c 


CATARRHAL  JELLY 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


CORNS 

and  tender  toea  —  relieved 
in  1  minute  by  these  thin, 
soothing,  healing  pads.  Safe! 


anddtpt.  sto 


DzScholTs 

ZitiO'pads 


Put  one  on— 
the  pain  is  gone.1 


mill  iniilTTITTITIIIr 


innmiii^ 


The  soothing,  cooling  touch  that 
brings  comfort  to  the  babe 

Cuticura  Talcum 

The  newest  of  the  Cuticura  preparations. 
With  a  background  of  50  years  of  depend- 
able quality  and  service. 

25c,  Everywhere 
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I A  Sweet  Stomach! 

What  a  pity  when  youth  and  vitality 
are  set  at  naught  by  a  disordered 
stomach  and  bad  breath !  Don't  have 
them  at  any  age!  Hearty  eaters — hard 
I  smokers — high  livers — find  Stuart's  Dys- 
pepsia Tablets  a  boon  and  a  blessing. 

Why  have  a  sour  stomach,  or  risk  a 
bad  breath?  Chew  a  Stuart  Tablet. 
No  soda,  just  a  soothing  combination 
of  Calcium  Carbonate,  (the  modern 
anti-acid,  more  effective  than  soda) 
Magnesium  and  the  like.  Result:-  a 
sweet  stomach,  improved  digestion,  no 
pains,  no  discomfort.  "A  Svieet  Stom- 
ach for  fwenty-five  cents" 

MAKE  THIS  TEST! 

Purchase  a  25c,  handy  pocket  tin  of 
Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  at  your 
druggists';  (one  tablet  will  neutralize 
21/*!  times  its  weight  of  acid  material 
in  the  stomach)  use  after  meals  and  be 
convinced  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
suffer  the  distresses  of  indigestion. 
At  All  Drug  Stores:  25c  and  60c 

The  Quickest  Relief  for  Gastric  Disorder 

STUART'S 
DYSPEPSIA 
TABLETS 

he  man  who  knows  Oil  uses 

jjSS^ltBecause 


is  made  by  the  refiners  of  the 
arld's  best  watch  and  chro- 
imeter  oil  with  the  same  exacting 
re.  Only  the  best  is  good 
lough  for  fine  guns,  reels  and 
.sting  lines.  As  essential  to  their 
ell  being  as  the  oil  in  a  watch. 
'  unable  to  obtain  Nyoil  send  to 

us  direct  35c  for  handy  cans. 

WM.  F.  NYE,  Inc. 
U  refiners  for  over  half  a  century 
:pt.  C.  NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS. 


J® 


e  Baby  Strolling 

in  the  new,  comfortable 
Perfection  Folding 
Stroller  No.  52.  equip- 
ped with  washable  duck 
top  to  protect  hini  from 
the  sun.  Frame  is  made 
of  steel,  ivory  enamel- 
ed, with  back,  seat,  and 
footrest  of  wood.  Folds 
flat  when  not  in  use. 

Price  $0.  ><> 
Send  for  compute  catalog 
of  nursery  specialties 

Perfection  Mfg.  Co., 

2703  N.  Leffingwell  Ave., 
8t.  Loula,  Mo. 


from  (/  book 

About  Painting 


GOOD  weather  is,  of  course,  es- 
sential to  good  exterior  work. 
Any  season  of  the  year,  how- 
ever, when  the  weather  is  dry  and 
when  the  thermometer  registers  above 
40  degrees  Fahrenheit  is  satisfactory 
for  exterior  painting. 

Painted  or  enameled  wood  in  good 
condition  requires  no  preparation 
other  than  cleaning  and  light  sand- 
papering except  for  a  natural  finish, 
in  which  case  the  old  coating  must  be 
removed.  If  the  old  paint  or  enamel 
is  glossy,  sandpapering  is  advisable. 

For  floors  that  are  badly  discolored, 
bleaching  is  necessary  if  a  varnished 
or  stained  finish  is  desired.  For 
bleaching,  use  a  solution  of  oxalic 
crystals  in  hot  water  (as  many  crys- 
tals as  the  water  will  dissolve  easily). 
Apply  with  a  scrubbing  brush  and 
wash  later  with  clear  hot  water.  Wear 
rubber  gloves,  as  oxalic  acid  is  poison- 
ous. 

A  flat  brush  should  not  be  worked 
along  a  narrow  edge,  nor  should  a 
large  brush  be  used  for  trim.  It  is 
wise  to  change  to  an  old  brush  when 
necessary  to  poke  into  corners  or  to 
paint  such  surfaces  as  grille  work  or 
ornamental  iron. 

Lacquer  in  good  condition  may  be 
refinished  with  lacquer,  paint,  or 
enamel  without  any  special  prepara- 
tion except  cleaning  and  light  sand- 
papering. A  lacquered  surface  to  be 
stained,  however,  must  have  the  old 
coating  removed  with  lacquer  solvent. 

Under  average  conditions  a  gallon 
of  good  paint  will  cover  300  square 
feet  or  more.  Inferior  paint,  of  course, 
covers  much  less. 

m 

These  are  just  six  from  the  dozens 
of  practical  ideas  found  in  "The 
Guide  Book  of  Painting  and  Varnish- 
ing" put  out  by  the  Save  the  Surface 
Campaign,  New  York.  Send  twenty- 
five  cents  to  Sunset  Magazine,  San 
Francisco,  and  we  will  see  that  you 
get  a  copy  of  this  70-page  paint 
manual. 


Greatest  Barbers 
Tell  Why  They  Use 
Rubberset  Brushes 

THE  management  of  the  fa- 
mous New  York  Termi- 
nal Barber  Shops,  largest  in 
the  world,  writes:  "We  use 
Albright  Rubberset  Shaving 
Brushes  exclusively  because, 
even  with  the  punishment  of 
30  shaves  a  day,  they  never 
wear  out,  never  lose  a  hair, 
and  our  patrons  often  com- 
ment on  their  luxurious 
smoothness." 

Finest  imported  badger,  grip- 
ped everlastingly  in  hard  rub- 
ber— supreme  quality — that  is 
the  Albright-Rubberset.  An  ex- 
cellent brush  as  low  as  $  1.  For 
the  ultra -fastidious,  deluxe 
brushes  range  as  high  as  $50. 
Be  sure  to  look  for  the  name 
Albright-Rubberset  on  brush 
—  no  others  are  GENUINE! 


ALBJUGHT- 

eby  RUBBERSET  C0MPANY 


NEWARK,  NEW  JERSEY 
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.ere  is  a  dishpan,  but  where 
is  the  dirty  ring  around  it?  There 
isn't  any,  because  these  dishes  were 
washed  in  water  softened  with  Melo. 
Melo  makes  hard  water  a  wonderful 
cleaner,  with  or  without  soap. 

You  see,  hard  water  and  soap  form 
a  scum.  That  scum  collects  dirt.  Part 
of  it  stays  on  the  dishes.  A  great  deal 
of  it  collects  on  the  dishpan. 

Two  tablespoonfuls  of  Melo  in  the 
washtubs  prevent  the  ring  from  form- 
ing there,  too,  and  make  the  clothes 
white.  Two  tablespoonfuls  of  Melo  in 
the  bathtub  give  a  pleasant  soft-water 
bath.  No  tub  to  scrub,  either. 

Melo  is  only  10  cents  a  can  (slightly 
higher  in  far  western  states).  Get  it  at 
your  grocer's. 

THE  HYGIENIC  PRODUCTS  CO. 

Canton,  Ohio 
Manufacturers  oj  Sani-Flush 


AAA 
AAA 
AAA 

HARD  WATER    PLUS  ME  I/O  MAKES  SOFT  WATER 


Beg.  U.  3.  fat.  Off. 


WATER  SOFTENED  WITH  MELO 
IS    A    REMARKABLE  CLEANER 


10  cents 

The  water  in  the  United 
States  is  generally  from  5 
to  25  times  too  hard.  Afela 
wilt  make  the  water  in  your 
city  as  soft  as  rain  water. 


HOURS  OF  FREEDOM 
ADDED  TO  YOUR  DAY 


ECONOMY  ELECTRIC 

THERMOSTOVE 

Works  from  any  light  socket. 
No  special  wiring. 
NO  DIAL  OR  CLOCK 

Turns  off  current  when  food 
reaches  boiling  point  and  finishes 
cooking  on  stored  heat. 

Write  /or  nearest  dealer's  name  or 
SPECIAL  INTRODUCTORY  OFFER 

BURT  FACTORIES 

153  13th  St.,  Oakland.  California 
 Distributors  Wanted  


One  of  themany  recipes  for 
Cakes,  Entrees,  Salads  and 
Desserts,  possible  only 
when  prepared  in 

MARY  AXX 
SHELL  PAYS 

Pat.  No.  1388364 

Sold  at  Department  and  Hard- 
ware Stores.  Write  for  recipes. 

EDWARD  KATZINGER  CO.,  Chicago.  III. 


The  Prize 
Ripe  Olive  Recipes 


L,  VERY  month  in  SUNSET  magazine  you  will 
•* — '  find  a  contest  on  the  use  of  some  western  fruit, 
vegetable  or  fish.  In  September  we  announced  the 
ripe  olive  recipe  contest  and  out  of  the  hundreds  of 
good  recipes  submitted  we  selected  these  five  as  the 
best.  See  The  Kitchen  Cabinet  for  this  month's 
contest  announcement. 


"More" 


1  pound  of  round  steak 
H  pound  of  salt  pork 
1  tablespoonful  of  butter 
1  small  onion,  minced 
1 ]A  cupfuls  of  spaghetti 


1  large  can  of  tomatoes 

1  small  can  of  peas 

1  small  can  of  pimentos 

1  small  can  of  ripe  olives 

1-2  pound  of  American  cheese,  grated 


Have  the  meat  man  grind  the  round  steak  and  pork  together.  Melt  the 
butter  in  a  large  frying  pan  and  in  it  lightly  brown  the  minced  onion. 
Add  the  meat  and  cook  until  done,  stirring  frequently.  Meanwhile,  cook 
the  spaghetti  in  boiling,  salted  water.  Drain  thoroughly  and  add  it  to  the 
meat.  Add  the  tomatoes  and  peas,  and  half  the  pimentos  and  olives 
(both  chopped  fine)  and  half  the  grated  cheese.  Mix  all  ingredients  lightly 
together  with  a  fork  and  put  into  a  large  oiled  baking  dish.  Sprinkle  the 
remaining  cheese,  olives  and  pimentos  over  the  top,  place  the  dish  in  a  hot 
oven  (400  degrees)  and  bake  until  the  cheese  is  melted — about  20  minutes. 

This  is  an  excellent  beach  supper  dish.  With  a  simple  vegetable  salad, 
hot  rolls,  a  dessert  of  fruit,  and  hot  coffee  made  over  the  glowing  campfire, 
one  has  a  complete  and  satisfying  meal.  The  reason  for  the  name  of  the 
dish  is  obvious  when  you  have  sampled  it. — Mrs.  C.  C.  Tanner,  Morro 
Bay,  California.  $5  prize. 

Oyster  Canape 

Raw  oysters  Olives 
Toasted  bread  Capers 

Toast  the  required  number  of  rounds  of  bread,  sliced  thin,  then  fry 
lightly  in  butter.  Serve  the  oysters  on  it,  very  well  chilled,  dotted  with 
mayonnaise  dressing  and  garnished  with  olives  and  capers,  chopped  fine. 
— Mrs.  B.  O.  Anderson,  Portland,  Oregon.  $1  prize. 

Olives  in  Blankets 

Choose  large  ripe  olives.  Heat  them  in  their  juice,  remove  the  stones 
and  stuff  the  cavities  with  minced  onion.  Wrap  each  olive  in  a  slice  of 
bacon  just  long  enough  to  lap  over  so  that  it  may  be  secured  with  a 
toothpick.  Place  under  the  broiler  until  bacon  is  crisp,  turning  once 
during  cooking.  Place  two  or  three  together  on  rounds  of  toast  garnished 
with  tartar  sauce,  inserting  a  fresh  toothpick  in  each  to  simplify  eating, 
and  serve  as  an  appetizer  or  canape. — Mrs.  P.  C.  Collins,  Hollywood, 
California.    51  prize. 


Pacific  Salad 


8  large  sweet  peppers,  red  and  yellow 

if  possible 
2  cupfuls  of  cold  boiled  rice 
1  _>  cupful  of  French  dressing 


Y%  teaspoonful  of  curry  powder 
1  cupful  of  California  sardines 
1  cupful  of  ripe  olives,  pitted 
Shredded  lettuce 


Cut  off  the  tops  of  the  peppers,  remove  seeds,  and  cut  tops  in  jagged 
points  to  resemble  tulips.  Marinate  the  rice  in  the  French  dressing  to 
which  the  curry  powder  has  been  added.  Bone  the  sardines  and  break 
them  in  small  pieces.  Mix  the  rice,  sardines  and  olives  well  together, 
adding  1  tablespoonful  of  chopped  onion  if  desired.  Pack  lightly  into  the 
pepper  shells,  set  on  plates  covered  with  shredded  lettuce,  and  top  with 
mayonnaise. — L.  H.  Howard,  Seattle,  Washington.  $1  prize. 

Sunday  Night  Sandwiches 

Spread  rounds  of  graham  bread  (sliced  not  too  thin)  with  pimento 
cheese,  and  in  the  center  of  each  set  a  small  pickled  onion  with  long  strips 
of  ripe  olives  radiating  from  it  like  the  petals  of  a  daisy.  These  are  open 
sandwiches,  of  course.  Placed  with  others  on  a  plate,  they  are  always  the 
first  to  disappear. — Mrs.  L.  L.  Lenger,  Martinez,  California.    SI  prize. 
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Sunday  Breakfast 

(Continued  from  page  4S) 

I  >reakfast  and  lunch.  A  ten-thirty 
I  \.  M.  "brunch"  is  a  weekly  event  in 
I  everal  families  of  my  acquaintance, 
I  ind  invitations  to  share  these  de- 
I  ectable  conversational  and  gastro- 
I  lomic  events  are  invariably  received 
vith  acclaim. 

If  you  haven't  a  favorite  waffle 
ecipe  I  can  guarantee  this  one.  But 
f  you  use  your  own,  have  a  care  that 
t  is  not  too  rich,  or  omit  part  of  the 
at  you  are  accustomed  to  use.  The 
eason  will  be  obvious  later. 

2  cupfuls  of  sifted  flour 

4  teaspoonf uls  of  baking  powder 

teaspoonful  of  salt 
\Yi  cupfuls  of  milk  from  top  of  pint 
bottlo 

3  eggs 

Sift  the  flour  once  before  measur- 
ng,  then  add  the  baking  powder  ami 
alt  and  sift  three  times.  Place  in  a 
nixing  bowl  and  add  the  eggs  un- 
eaten. Add  the  milk  and  beat  with 
1  wooden  spoon  for  two  or  three 
ninutes.  Pour  the  batter  into  a 
oowl,  or  a  pitcher  with  a  good  pouring 
ip.  The  latter  is  more  convenient, 
I  believe. 

Cut  ordinary  lengths  of  bacon  strips 
in  half  and  arrange  on  a  small  platter 
or  serving  plate.  See  that  the  sugar 
bowl  has  been  replenished,  the  coffee 
cream  is  on  the  table,  and  the  water 
glasses  filled. 

One  member  of  the  party  should 
pour  the  coffee — be  sure  it  is  excel- 
lent coffee  and  that  there  is  plenty  of 
it  to  meet  all  demands.  Another 
assumes  responsibility  for  baking  the 
waffles,  and  serving  the  plates.  This 
person's  wishes  should  be  consulted 
about  the  most  convenient  arrange- 
ment of  the  waffle  iron,  the  batter 
pitcher  and  the  plate  of  bacon  strips. 
If  the  table  is  small  the  waffle  iron 
might  stand  on  a  small  side  table,  or 
on  a  tea  wagon  drawn  up  at  the  per- 
son's left  side. 

The  waffle  maker  pours  the  requi- 
site amount  of  batter  on  the  hot  iron 
and  then  before  closing  it  drops  two 
or  three  pieces  of  bacon  on  the  dough. 
The  bacon  will  become  a  part  of  the 
waffle  as  it  cooks.  When  the  waffle 
is  done,  divided,  and  served,  a  por- 
tion of  baked  apple  should  be  included 
on  each  individual  plate. 


to  add  a  little 
chopped  dill 
pickle  to  your  next  dish  of 
hash.   Tasty  and  different! 
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Write  for  the  famous  "Sweet  Sixteen" 
Recipe  Packet — western  ways  of  using 
chocolate,  prepared  for  you  in  conve- 
nient form.  The  packet  is  free.  The  slips 
it  contains  are  ready  to  go  in  your  cook 
book  or  your  recipe  file — and  oh,  how 
good  the  results  you  ohtain  when  you 
follow  them!  If  you  use  Ghirardelli"'s 
Ground  Chocolate  you  can  enjoy  a  new 
daintiness  in  chocolate  dishes — a  new  variety  in  the 
menu.  Enjoy,  too, a  new  convenience  in  your  cooking — 
for  Ghirardelli's  takes  the  place  of  all  old-fashioned 
kinds  of  chocolate — one  form  for  all  uses — cakes,  bever- 
age, desserts,  sauces,  icings,  puddings,  candy-making. 

For  the  recipe  packet,  write  to  D.  Ghirardelli  Co., 
910  North  Point  Street,  San  Francisco.  For  the  choco- 
late, say  "Gear-ar-delly"  to  your  grocer. 
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r  cake*  •  • 
beveraqes  • 
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The  planting  in 
this  box  not  only 
blends  but  min- 
gles with  the  base 
planting.  A  box 
the  entire  length 
of  the  window 
would  appear  to 
better  advantage 


Photo  Malmo  Xurseries 


its  Answer 


My  dear  Mrs.  Hill: 

Are  you  tall  and  thin?  short  and 
plump?  or  a  perfect  36?  Not  that  it 
matters,  of  course,  but  we  know  you 
take  these  things  into  consideration 
when  you  plan  your  wardrobe.  Isn't 
that  true? 

Now  this  tiny  courtyard  20x20 
garden  of  yours  is  like  a  short  plump 
woman,  and  just  as  the  short,  plump 
woman  must  wear  simple  straight  line 
frocks  and  coats  with  hats  that  add 
height,  so  in  your  short  plump  garden 
must  you  use  simple  lines  and  add 
height  and  vistas  wherever  possible. 

How  would  you  like  to  begin  your 
garden  costume  by  painting  your 
picket  fence  a  dull  green  and  against 
it  plant  tall,  graceful  hollyhocks  and 
other  slim,  straight  plants  and  shrubs; 
taking  care  not  to  crowd  them,  for 
through  the  openings  in  your  fence 
you  will  catch  glimpses  of  trees  and 
gardens  beyond,  thus  enlarging  your 
vision.  Then  in  front  of  the  fence,  dig 
up  the  ground  to  make  a  neat  flower 
border  perhaps  two  feet  in  width.  In 
that  border  you  can  set  your  roses, 
perennials,  bulbs,  or  whatever  you 
choose,  taking  care  to  keep  in  mind 
comparative  heights  and  harmonious 
colors. 

On  the  side  of  your  garden  bounded 
by  the  house  you  may  like  to  plant  a 
tall  Italian  cypress  or  two  and  possi- 


Dear  Sunset  Editors: 

Our  San  Francisco  garden  is  just  a 
little  courtyard  20x20.  The  house  forms 
one  wall,  and  a  picket  fence  surrounds 
the  other  three  sides.  If  you  can  help  us 
make  a  real  garden  out  of  this  pocket 
handkerchief  piece  of  ground,  you  will 
have  added  one  more  friend  to  your 
SUNSET  circle. 

Sincerely  yours, 

li«JLw  OLvwlc,  "Hoi 

San  Francisco. 
September  first 

bly  one  or  two  other  straight  slim 
trees,  shrubs  or  vines  close  against 
the  house.  Don't  use  "fat"  shrub- 
bery. Gay  window  boxes  on  the  house 
will  also  carry  the  garden  upwards.  A 
tall  pottery  jar  or  so  against  the  house 
will  add  additional  color  and  accent. 

By  keeping  all  of  your  plantings  to 
the  four  sides  of  your  garden  you  will 
keep  the  inside  area  for  a  neatly 
clipped  tiny  lawn.  Here  the  tea  table 
and  lawn  chairs  add  color  and  charm. 
(The  other  day  we  heard  of  one  family 
which  excavated  a  spot  in  the  garden 
just  big  enough  to  hold  a  sand  box  for 
the  youngsters.  Here  the  children 
play  happily  all  morning  but  when 
afternoon  comes,  the  pit  is  covered 


with  a  dark  green  wooden  platforn 
and  the  chairs  and  tea  table  movec 
out  upon  it.) 

Some  accessories  which  your  plumj 
garden  woman  will  like  to  include  ii 
her  costume  are  an  arched  gateway; ; 
tiny  wall  fountain  and  pool  along  oni 
side  of  the  fence;  a  bird  house  or  tw< 
in  a  corner,  and  so  on.  Just  like  ; 
woman,  your  little  garden  will  alway; 
be  happy  in  new  clothes,  but  one  nia 
thing  about  the  clothes  which  a  gar 
den  wears  is  that  they  do  not  wear  ou 
but  rather  increase  in  loveliness  as  th< 
years  go  by. 

Of  course,  any  garden  must  be  wel 
groomed  if  it  is  to  look  its  best 
"Clothes"  alone  cannot  make  it  at 
tractive.  The  grass  must  be  given  it; 
regular  hair  cuts,  weeds  and  othei 
blemishes  must  be  removed,  anc 
everything  kept  spick  and  span.  Coloi 
in  the  garden  costume  is  just  as  im 
portant  as  in  your  own  ensemble 
This  subject  of  color  is  one  that  re- 
quires much  study;  one  importani 
thing  to  remember  is  "use  enough  of  a 
color  to  make  it  stand  out  definitely.' 

You  are  very  fortunate,  Mrs.  Hill, 
to  have  even  a  tiny  garden  20x20 
We  should  like  to  see  it  when  it  is  all 
dressed. 

Sincerely  yours, 
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Bird  Bath 


{Directions  for  Making  the 
Garden  Gadget  Pictured 
on  page  46) 

BIRDS  are  dubious  of  all  ground- 
level  baths,  however  artistic- 
looking,  but  some  inherent  in- 
tuition tells  them  when  a  bath  is  safe. 
They  soon  learn  its  location  and  con- 
gregate there.  Such  a  bird  bath  can  be 
made  simply  as  described  in  this 
article. 

This  bath  consists  of  a  wide,  shal- 
low vessel,  a  few  inexpensive  pipe  fit- 
tings, and  a  whirling  sprinkler  head. 
The  general  appearance  of  the  assem- 
bly is  shown  in  a  sketch.  The  "shal- 
low vessel"  used  in  this  case  is  a 
differential  cover  from  an  old  junked 
automobile.  These  can  be  acquired 
for  a  few  cents  from  any  auto-wreck- 
ing yard.  An  1%-inch  hole  is  drilled 
concentrically  in  the  dome  of  this 
cover.  The  pipe  fittings  are  then  at- 
tached as  shown  in  the  detail  drawing. 
On  the  top  is  mounted  a  small  whirl- 
ing sprinkler  head.  The  bowl  of  the 
differential  cover  is  partly  filled  with 
sand,  so  the  water  varies  in  depth 
from  x/2  inch  to  \  }4  inches. 

A  wooden  plug  is  driven  firmly  into 
the  end  of  the  bottom  pipe  to  check 
the  water  from  flowing  out.  The  pipe 
is  then  tapered  sharply  so  that  it  can 
be  pressed  easily  into  the  ground.  The 
assembly  can  be  moved  readily  from 
place  to  place  and  serves  primarily  as 
a  sprinkler. 

To  serve  as  a  bird  bath,  a  few  small 
holes  are  drilled  in  the  revolving  arms 
of  the  sprinkler  head  so  that  some  of 
the  water  drips  into  the  improvised 
bowl.  This  assures  clean,  fresh  water 
in  the  bath.  The  whirling  head  lays 
down  a  curtain  of  water  which  serves 
as  an  invincible  barrage  against  the 
invasion  of  the  most  fearless  and  am- 
bitious cats. 

Instinctively  the  birds  know  that 
they  are  safe,  and  soon  they  will  pay 
regular  visits  to  the  bath.  It  is  well 
that  the  sprinkler  head  should  not  ro- 
tate too  quickly  at  first,  until  the 
birds  become  accustomed  to  the 
movement.  Thereafter,  all  the  neigh- 
borhood birds  will  be  unafraid. 

The  outfit  can  be  moved  from  place 
to  place  on  the  lawn  or  in  the  garden 
and  serves  as  an  excellent,  far-reach- 
ing sprinkler.  It  can  be  painted  with 
green  enamel  to  enhance  its  appear- 
ance. As  said  before,  a  safe  bird  bath 
is  more  attractive  to  birds  than 
crumbs  and  grain.  The  bath  pictured 
on  page  46  is  easy  to  make  and  it 
will  be  found  unusually  attractive  fora 
cozy  nook  in  the  garden. — Dick  Cole. 


ITS     NOT    A    HOME     UNTIL     ITS     P  L  A  N  T  E  D 


Every  Home  should  have 

an  Outdoor  Living  Room 


YOUR  home — is  it  in  step  with  the 
times?  Have  you  a  beautiful  outdoor 
living  room  with  carpet  of  soft  rich  grass? 
A  place  secluded  from  public  gaze  by 
lovely  trees,  shrubs  and  evergreens,  which 
also  serve  to  screen  out  objectionable 
views?  A  spot  where  the  color,  fragrance 
and  beauty  of  hardy  flowers  and  comfort- 
able  shady  nooks  invite  you  to  come  out 
of  doors? 

This  is  the  outdoor  living  room  of 
TODAY,  which  is  everywhere  supplant- 
ing the  bare,  unsightly  rear  yards  of  yes- 
terday! No  room  within  the  house  costs 
so  little  to  furnish — none  gives  so  rich  a 
return  in  happiness,  contentment  and 
health. 

All  the  Family  Will  Enjoy 
Its  Beauty  and  Comjort 

Your  home — if  it  hasn't  one  now — 
should  have  an  outdoor  living  room 


During  spring,  summer  and  fall  the  out- 
door living  room  holds  never-ending 
appeal  for  all  members  of  the  family. 

Here  you  may  work  to  your  heart's 
content  among  shrubbery  and  gay  flowers, 
free  from  prying  eyes.  Here  the  children 
will  spend  happy  hours  in  play,  safe  from 
the  dangers  of  the  street.  Here  the  men- 
folk will  find  rest,  contentment  and,  if 
they  choose,  the  light,  healthful  exercise 
of  "pottering  in  the  garden." 

Your  Nurseryman  Can  Help  You 

Start  planning  your  outdoor  living  room 
now.  Write  or  consult  your  nurseryman 
or  his  representative.  Any  nurseryman 
displaying  the  insignia  shown  in  the 
coupon  at  the  bottom  of  this  page  will 
gladly  help  you  achieve  a  beautiful  out- 
door living  room.  Get  his  advice  and 
suggestions 


Send  for  This  Free  Booklet  Today 

A  new  booklet,  edited  by  "Chinese"  (E.  H.)  Wilson,  famous  plant  explorer 
and  horticulturist  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  is  now  ready  for  distribution. 
It  pictures  and  describes  the  modern  trend  in  home  planting,  makes  clear 
the  concepts  of  good  taste  and  is  a  guide  to  well-planted  grounds. 

MAIL  THIS   COUPON  NOW! 


National  Home  Planting  Bureau, 
452  Union  Bank  Bldg.,  Davenport,  Iowa 


Gentlemen:  Please  send  FREE  copy  of  your 
booklet.  "How  to  Plant  the  Home  Grounds,"  to 


Name . 


Address  

NATIONAL  HOME 

[Sun  -Ill      Sponsored  by  the  American 


PLANTING  BUREAU 

Association  of  Nurserymen 
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Specially  Designed 
for  Fine  Lawns 

Following  a  many  years' 
conquest  of  the  power  mower 
field  in  America,  Jacobsen  Power 
Mowers  have  captured  the  hearts 
of  European  estate  keepers  in 
competition  with  prominent 
foreign  makes.  The  picture  be- 
low shows  a  Jacobsen  "Estate" 
Power  Mower  in  Ebertspark, 
Ludwigshafen,  Germany. 

Jacobsen  "Estate" 

Power  Lawn  Mower 

The  "Estate"  Mower  is  spe- 
cially designed  for  the  fine  lawns  of 
private  estates.  It  is  roller  driven, 
and  cuts  a  24-inch  swath,  doing  the 
work  of  3  or  4  men  with  hand 
mowers  and  doing  it  better.  Cuts 
fast  and  fine  and  steers  easily  about 
flower  beds  and  other  obstructions 
because  of  the  auto-type  differential. 
The  gentle  rolling  effect  creates  a 
healthy  vigorous  growth. 

f There  is  a  Jacobsen  Power  Mower  || 
for  every  type  of  lawn.  Write  for  II 
free  catalog — "Lawns  Beautiful. "JJ 

Jacobsen  Manufacturing  Co. 

Dept.  s 
Racine,  Wisconsin 

H.  V.  Carter  Company 

San  Francisco,  California 
Hardie  Manufacturing  Company 
Los  Angeles,  California 
Western  Golf  Course  Supply 
Company 
Portland,  Oregon  and  Seattle.  Washington 


SPRINGFIELD  RIFLE,  Model  1903 

$19.50 


Assembled  and  Refinished 

S34  pounds,  43  inches  long.  24  inch  barrel.  Offered 
without  bayonet,  $19.50.  Packing  charge  60c  extra. 
Ball  cartridges  $3.50  per  100.  Newcatalog.illustrated. 
380  pages  of  Army-Navy  equipment,  pistols,  guns, 
uniforms,  saddles,  for  50  cents. 

Special  new  circular  for  2c  stamp.  Mablished  1S6S. 
Francis  Bannerman  Sons,  501  B  way,  N.V.  City 


Just  what  you  want 
Decorative 
Moore  Push-Pins  ^§i^ 

"To  Fasten  Up  Things"  ■ . 

3  sixes      6  colors 
XOc.  •  block  AU  Dealers 


IV hat  Western  Gardeners 

zAbout  Roses 


EACH  year  as  I  go 
about  my  garden 
work,  and  give 
the  radio  talks,  a  great 
many  questions  are 
asked  me  concerning 
roses,  for  this  is  one 
subject  of  universal  in- 
terest among  flower 
growers.  Here  are  a  few 
of  the  many  that  are 
asked  most  frequent- 
ly, answered  for  your 


By 


Opal  Scarborough 

The  Gardener  s  Friend 
of  Radio  Land 


convenience. 


When  should  roses  be  ordered? 

Just  as  soon  as  possible  after  No- 
vember, in  California  at  least,  as  they 
should  be  in  the  ground  by  March  for 
the  best  results,  although  they  may  be 
planted  through  April.  The  sooner 
they  are  in  the  ground,  the  sooner 
they  will  be  forming  new  roots,  and  it 
is  to  be  remembered  that  beautiful 
blossoms  and  good  tops  come  only 
with  good  root  systems. 

How  shall  we  select  our  roses  when 
buying  them? 

Roses  are  usually  placed  on  the 
market  in  three  grades  or  classes — 
number  ones,  number  twos,  and  num- 
ber threes.  The  first  include  only  first 
class  plants;  they  are  three  stem 
bushes  and  are  usually  of  younger 
stock.  Number  twos  are  second  class, 
and  consist  of  two  stem  bushes.  Num- 
ber threes  are  third  rate,  and  should 
never  be  bought  at  any  price;  in  fact, 
they  are  not  carried  by  first  class 
nurserymen.  This  grade,  however,  is 
the  one  usually  found  on  bargain 
counters  in  department  stores  and 
other  places  at  around  twenty-five 
cents.  If  one  could  visit  the  back 
rooms  of  these  stores  and  see  many  of 
these  plants  having  their  roots  pruned 
in  order  that  the  public  may  not  know 
that  they  are  afflicted  with  "root 
curl,"  this  grade  of  roses  would  be 
tabooed  forever. 

See  that  all  rose  bushes  are  budded 
low.  This  will  eliminate  many  chances 
for  sucker  growth. 

How  are  roses  propagated? 

Roses  are  propagated  by  any  of 
three  methods:  by  seeds,  by  cuttings, 
and  by  budding  or  grafting.  Growing 
from  seeds  has  often  been  spoken  of  as 
a  harmless  pastime,  for  out  of  a  hun- 
dred seedlings,  there  may  be  several 
which  are  good,  but  the  chances  are 


that  there  will  not  be 
more  than  one,  if  any. 
Roses  grown  from  cut- 
tings are  termed  "own 
root  roses"  and  are 
preferred  especially  for 
the  stronger  growing 
sorts,  but  there  are 
many  of  the  new  and 
lovely  plants  which 
will  not  do  so  well  on 
their  own  roots.  These 
are  either  budded  or  grafted.  For  the 
amateur,  the  budded  ones  are  much 
more  satisfactory. 

What  shall  we  do  for  mildew  and  rust? 

Mildew  is  generally  caused  by  cli- 
matic conditions,  or  by  watering  the 
plants  at  night.  It  can  be  controlled 
bysprinklingalittle  flowers  of  sulphur, 
mixed  with  air  slaked  lime,  on  the 
foliage  in  the  early  morning. 

Rose  rust  is  a  fungus  growth  ap- 
pearing in  small  red  dots.  Bordeaux 
mixture  is  a  preventative  remedy,  but 
no  cure  is  known.  All  infected  parts 
should  be  removed  and  burned. 

What  is  the  best  thing  for  aphis? 

A  good  spraying  with  the  hose  will 
help  immensely,  and  any  good  nico- 
tine spray  will  rid  bushes  of  aphis. 

When  should  rose  cuttings  be  made? 

From  November  to  February  is  the 
best  time  for  making  the  rose  cut- 
tings. The  weather  is  cool  then  and 
the  rainy  season  will  give  them  mois- 
ture, all  of  which  will  tend  to  callous 
the  cuttings  and  make  them  root  be 
fore  top  growth  sets  in. 

How  are  rose  cuttings  made? 

Choose  well  cured  wood  about  the 
diameter  of  a  lead  pencil,  and  full  of 
dormant  eyes.  Make  the  cuttings 
from  four  to  six  inches  long,  each  con- 
taining three  or  four  eyes  or  buds. 
Insert  them  in  the  ground  at  about  a 
forty-five  degree  angle,  leaving  at 
least  one  bud  above  the  ground.  Cut- 
tings should  be  kept  from  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun  for  the  first  few  days. 
They  should  also  be  kept  damp. 
Sandy  soil  is  the  best  to  root  them  in. 

What  are  the  requirements  of  the  rose? 

The  rose  is  a  very  grateful  plant, 
doing  well  almost  any  place  it  may  be 
planted.  It  will  grow  in  soils  from 
heavy  clay  to  light  loam,  its  only  re- 
quirements being  good  drainage, 
moisture,  and  plenty  of  fertilizer. 
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,  Chinese  or  Siberian  Elm 

BEAUTIFUL,  fait  growing.  h.irdy.dry  land  »hade 
tree.  Introduced  and  highly  recommended  by 
the  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agri.  Al»o  complete  line  frvii 
treef .  «rrull  fruit9,  rosea.  Tinea,  etc 

WASHINGTON  NURSERY  CO. 

Toppenish,  W'aoh. 


"JAPANESE  IRIS= 

From  a  pnv.ite  estate  we  have  just  secured  a  quantity  of 
Japanese  Iris  in  choice  named  varieties.  They  have  been 
grown  with  the  painstaking  care  of  an  eiperienced  enthus- 
iast and  are  especially  fine  plants  of  the  large  flowering  type. 
In  lots  of  6ve  or  more  we  offer  them  at  attractive  prices. 

Eddie  &  Gamwell,  Inc. 

Beliingharn,  Washington 


SPECIAL  OFFER  ^".ErlgSS'iS 

100.  White  Shooting  Stars,  $1.00  per  J02.  Good  dor- 
mant dock,  while  it  lain. 

ALZF.L,  Box  34,  Antioch.  California 


FREE  CATALOG 


write    f  World'*  Best 
tooat    I  GLADIOLUS 
P.  A.  RENTON,  Jr.,  353  No. 

Orlando  Avenue,  Los  Angeles 
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VarietiesjM  ? 

COLOR-  ^gggj 
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Svery  ^Rgse  Lover 
should  have  this 

ROSE  BOOK 

This  beautifully  Illustrated  Rose  Book 
shows  the  best  well  known  varieties 
and  many  new  ones.  Also  tells  you 
how  to  plant  and  grow  them  for  almost 
continuous  bloom. 

SEND  TODAY— IT'S  FREE 
CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO. 

Box  42,  Niles,  California 

Gentlemen:  Please  mail  FREE  ROSE  BOOK  to  me. 

Name  

Address  

City  


<zAbout  Heathers 

(Continued  from  page  36) 

The  heaths  may  be  increased  from 
cuttings,  preferably  from  young 
plants.  The  tender  shoots  seem  to 
root  best,  and  need  be  only  an  inch  or 
so  in  length.  Start  them  in  sand, 
using  a  bell  glass,  though  they  often 
root  without  this.  I  have  found  the 
older  wood  growing  too,  and  have 
sometimes  been  able  to  root  a  fair- 
sized  bushy  cutting  of  it.  If  you  have 
a  little  patience,  you  may  raise  them 
from  seed.  Keep  them  rather  moist, 
and  after  they  have  germinated,  shift 
them  ontoa  sandy  friable  compostwith 
some  peat  or  leafmold,  where  possible. 

For  ready  reference  I  am  appending 
these  heaths  in  three  groups.    I  am 


For  Southern  Gardens  use  Ericas  perso- 
luta,  melanthera,  arborea,  ventricosa, 
re-germinans,  long  tubular  flowered 
South  African:  E.  charlesiana,  ever- 
blooming,  white,  tipped  pink;  E. 
bowieana,  everblooming,  white;  E. 
blanda,  fall  and  winter,  American 
beauty  deep  pink. 

For  Intermediate  Gardens  use  Erica  lu- 
sitanica  (codonodes)  veitchi;  E.  med- 
iterranea  and  E.  m.  hybrida  (E.  m. 
hybrida  most  hardy);  E.  stricta  (cor- 
sican),  four  feet,  summer,  rosy  purple. 

For  Northern  Gardens  use  Erica  vagans 
(Cornish),  three  to  four  feet,  purplish, 
red,  white;  E.  carnea  (spring or  Swiss), 
six  to  twelve  inches,  winter  to  May; 
Calluna  vulgaris,  the  Scotch  heather; 
Daboecia  polifolia  (Irish),  purple, 
white,  summer;  Phyllodoce  empetri- 
formis  (U.  S.),  summer,  rosy  red  to 
purplish. 


afraid  the  extremely  long  tubular 
belled  South-African  varieties  are 
only  for  outdoor  gardens  in  Califor- 
nia, as  are  also  probably  E.  persoluta 
and  E.  melanthera.  Those  in 
the  northern  group  appreciate  the 
moisture  and  coolness,  and  are  more 
satisfactory  there  than  farther  south. 
Much  has  been  written  of  the  in- 
ability to  grow  the  heaths  in  the 
United  States  because  of  a  lack  of 
peat.  Experience  along  the  Pacific 
coast  all  tends  to  show  that  this  is  not 
the  important  cause  of  failure  with 
them  in  their  cultivation.  Rather  it  is 
the  combination  of  torrid  summers, 
lack  of  moisture,  drying  winds  and 
severe   cold   of  the   prairie  states. 


GLADIOLUS 

Dahlias     Dahlia  Seed 

New  catalog,  listing  Carl  Salbach's  rare,  quality  origi* 
nations  will  soon  be  ready.  Reserve  your  copy  now. 

CARL  SALBACH 

643  Woodmont  Ave.,    Berkeley,  California 
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CHOICE 
SHRUBS 

Enough  to  landscape 
\  the  average 

\  home  .  .  . 


Twelve  beautiful  shrubs— no  two  alike. 
Included  are  Veronica,  Pyracantha, 
Escallonia,  Golden  Privet,  Lo  nicer  a, 
Leptospermum,  Melaleuca,and  others 
of  equal  beauty  and  popularity.  All 
sturdy  1 -year-old  pot -grown  shrubs 
from  9  to  12  inches  in  height.  One  of 
the  most  extraordinary  shrub  bar- 
gains ever  offered  to  western  home 
lovers.  Send  $2  by  check,  stamps,  or 
money-order  for  the  entire  collection 
of  12  shrubs  . . .  We  Prepay  Delivery. 

«  HAS.  C.  NAVLET  CO.,  Inc. 

Nurserymen  ■  Seedmen  •  Florists 

26  E.  San  Fernando  St*,  San  Jose,  Calif. 

1 2.1  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
518  Twelfth  Street,  Oakland,  Calif. 


CHAS.  C.  NAVLET  CO.,  Inc. 

26  E.  San  Fernando  St.,  San  Jose,  Calif. 

Enclosed  find  $2  for  which  send  me  your  special  shrub 

collection,  also,  your  1929  fall  planting  catalog. 

Na  me  


Address 

City  


Yearn  io  be  a 

t~  LANDSCAPE 
i*fcARCHITECT 


At  Home — By  Mail 


Big  fees;  pleasant  healthful  work;  a 
dignified,  uncrowded  profession  offering 
remarkable  opportunities.  Immedi- 
ate income  possible,  many  student! 
more  than  pay  for  course  from  fees  earn- 
ed while  studying.  Graduates  are  earn- 
ing $50  to  $200  a  week.  Our  course  is  es- 
pecially suitable  for  western  conditions. 
Write  Today  for  Details. 
AMERICAN  LANDSCAPE  SCHOOL 

Comtitud  mth  National  Sckatt  tf 
Landscape  Design 
30  Plymouth  Bldg.        De>  Moines,  Iowa. 
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-as  important  as  the 
ticket  and  the  luggage 

Bank  of  Italy 

Travelers  Cheches 

PEACE  of  mind  and  "B  of  I"  Travelers  Cheques  go 
Together.  No  worry  or  anxiety  about  losing  your 
money  or  having  it  stolen.  If  anything  happens  to  your 
un-countersigned  cheques, your  money  will  be  refunded. 
Wise  travelers  never  carry  cash.  It  is  too  much  of  a  risk. 
ffc>"B  of  I"  Travelers  Cheques  will  take  you  to  "the 
ends  of  the  earth"  with  complete  peace  of  mind.  Buy 
them  at  any  of  our  291  banking  offices  in  166  California 
cities.  The  cost  is  insignificant — the  protection 
is  100  per  cent. 

Bank  of  Italy 

"  Association 


ir>?'  V.o"  ,  o«°  \ 


National  I 


MUSICAL  ALARM  CLOCK 


Yes,  I  said  Music! 

Because  it  plays  sweet  tunes  instead 

<>f  annoying  ringing. 

Imported.  Keeps  perfect  time. 

Highest  class  workmanship. 

Send    for   free   catalog   No.  of 

Musical  Novelties. 

MERMOD  &  GO-,  16  fast  23rd  St .  N-  Y. 


OLD  COINS 


Large  Fall  selling  catalog  of 
coins  for  sale  free  to  collec- 
tors only.  Catalog  quoting 
prices  paid  for  coins,  ten  cents. 
William  Hesslein, 
101C  Tremont  Street  Boston,  Mass. 


MINERAL  MACHINES  sold  on  positive 
all  money  back  guarantee  if  you  are  not  well  satisfied 
with  them  after  using  them  (3)  three  days.  When  answering 
this  ad  be  sure  to  mention  this  magazine. 
T.  D.  ROBINSON       Box  68      ELGIN,  TEXAS 


WRITERS  OF  SONG  POEMS 

( or  melodies  ) 
Send  for  my  bona  fide  proposition  now.  Don't  delay 
and  be  convinced. 
RAY  HIBBELER,  D59,  2104  N.  Keystone,  Chicago 


BIG  MAGIC  BOOK  10c. 

Amaze  and  Mystify!  Fool  your  friends.  Be 
popular.  Explains  many  coin,  card,  handker- 
chief tricks,  etc.  you  can  do.  100  pages 
profusely  illustrated.  Postpaid  10c.  LYLE 
DOUGLAS,  Station  A-18,  Dallas,  Texas. 


THE  IDEAL 


"Perfectly  Matched  —  Per/ectI)*iBal<inc«d" 
The  Famous  NOVAK  GOLF  CLUB  with  ADJUSTABLE  HEAD 
is  also  made  with  TAKE  DOWN  FEATURE 


CHRISTMAS  GIFT 

SEVEN  GOLF  CLUBS 
IN  ONE 


Write  for  interesting  book}* 

NOVAK  CLUB,  Inc. 

60  Federal  St.     San  Francisco 


Ground  Cover  Plants 
for  Early  Bulbs 

THE  beauty  of  snowdrops,  grape 
hyacinths,  scillas,  winter  aco- 
nite and  others  of  similar  char- 
acter is  often  largely  spoiled  during 
periods  of  heavy  rains  by  the  dirt 
splashed  up  on  the  blossoms. 

This  can  be  easily  overcome  by; 
using  quick-growing,  shallow  rooting, 
creeping  plants  for  ground  cover 
above  them.  This  protects  the  blos- 
soms from  the  dirt  and  also  helps 
make  the  garden  neat  after  the  spring 
bulbs  are  finished  and  gone. 

Creeping  thymes,  sedums,  some  of 
the  veronicas  and  saxifragas,  are  use- 
ful plants  for  this  purpose.  My  own 
particular  favorite  is  the  woolly 
thyme  (T.  lanuginosus)  which  has 
soft  gray  aromatic  leaves.  This  plant 
looks  well  throughout  the  year  and  its 
neutral  tint  makes  it  suitable  in  al- 
most any  color  scheme.  It  will  grow 
anywhere  in  sun  and  well-drained  soil 
although  it  is  most  at  home  crawling 
about  the  rock  garden. 

Sedum  acre  with  light  green  foliage 
and  bright  yellow  flowers,  and  Thy- 
mus serpyllum  coccineum,  with  its  rich 
purplish-red  flowers  against  the  dark 
green  foliage,  make  wonderful  back- 
ground for  the  early  bulbs.  One  does 
not  need  to  fear  a  clash  of  colors  as  the 
early  bulbs  have  blossomed  and  gone 
before  the  flowers  on  the  ground  cover 
plants  appear. 

Veronica  repens  is  a  fine  cover  for 
the  more  vigorous  early  bulbs,  al- 
though its  root  masses  are  a  trifle 
thick  for  some  of  the  more  dainty 
ones.  This  plant  makes  compact 
earth-hugging  mats  of  bright  green 
which  in  late  spring  and  early  summer 
are  dotted  with  soft  lavender  or  white 
flowers. 

For  narcissus  some  of  the  dwarf 
campanulas  have  been  very  satisfac- 
tory with  me.  The  narcissus  being 
vigorous  growers  have  no  difficulty  in 
thrusting  their  leaves  and  flower 
stems  through  the  foliage  mats  of  the 
campanula.  While  the  ground  is 
barely  covered  with  the  new  leaves  of 
campanula,  the  narcissus  are  in  their 
full  glory.  After  their  foliage  dies 
down  the  campanulas  will  come  into 
their  bloom  in  early  summer.  Of  all 
the  dwarf  campanulas,  my  favorite  is 
dainty  Campanula  pusilla,  or  fairy 
thimbles,  which  comes  in  either  soft 
blue  or  pure  white,  four  inch  stems  of 
tiny  nodding  bells.  It  is  a  vigorous 
easy  grower  in  any  good  garden  soil 
and  a  beauty  of  the  first  rank. 

These  are  only  suggestions  giving  a 
few  of  the  many  delightful  plants 
available  for  ground  cover  in  sunny 
places. —  I  raN.Gabrielson,  Oregon. 
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TlIIS  Christmas  Card 

illustrated  above,  printed  in 
colors,  as  shown,  will,  at 
your  request,  be  mailed  with 
your  name  inscribed.  There 
will  be  no  charge  for  this  ser- 
vice. If  you  prefer,  we  will 
send  the  cards  and  envelopes 
direct  te  you,  so  that  you 
may  personally  mail  the  an- 
nouncement  of  your  gift. 


The  New  Sunset 

is  NOW 

1  year  $1.00 
3  years  $2.00 

Three  Subscriptions  /jr»f>  fkfk 
■  for  One  Year  Each  tpJ*A)\) 


Let  This  Card  Herald  Your 
Christmas  Gift 

Give  SUNSET  Subscriptions  to  Your  Friends 

Your  friends  will  be  happy  to  receive  the  NEW 
SUNSET  as  a  year-round  gift  from  you.  The  NEW  SUNSET 
will  not  only  provide  them  with  long  lasting  enjoyment, 
but  will  save  you  time,  money,  and  the  bother  of  shopping, 
wrapping,  and  mailing,  at  the  busy  Christmas  season.  Here 
is  one  of  the  best  ways  of  doing  your  Christmas  shopping 
early ! 

Right  now,  the  editors  are  creating  a  very  special 
Christmas  number,  in  which  unusual  articles  and  illustra- 
tions will  tell  the  story  of  Christmas  Day  in  the  Old  West, 
in  the  desert,  and  in  Alaska.  There  will  be  fascinating, 
romantic  stories  about  Christmas  bells,  about  fireplaces, 
Christmas  gardens,  and  a  hundred  good  ideas  for  Christ- 
mas on  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  December  SUNSET  will  be  a 
glorious  number. 
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Address  SUNSET  MAGAZINE 
1045  Sansome  Street 
San  Francisco,  California 


Nov. 


Just  attach  money  to  coupon  or,  if  you 
prefer,  bill  will  be  mailed  to  you  later. 
Write  additional  names  on  margin  of  page 
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Please  send  SUNSET  to  the  names  listed: 

Name  

Street  and  Number  

City  and  State  

Send  Xmas  Card  from  


Mail  cards  from  your  office  | 
Send  Cards  to  me  for  mailing  Q~ 


Name  

Street  and  Number.  .  .  . 

City  and  State  

Send  Xmas  Card  from  . 


Donor's  Name 


Address 
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MUSICAL  ALARM  CLOCK 

Ke#,  /  *ai</  Music! 

Because  it  plays  sweet  tunes  Instead 
of  annoying  ringing. 
Imported.  Keeps  perfect  time. 
Highest  class  workmanship. 
Send   for  free  catalog  No.   43  of 
Musical  Novelties. 

■EMM  &60.  16  fast  23nJ  St .  M  Y. 


MINERAL  MACHINES  sold  on  positive 
all  money  back  guarantee  if  you  ate  not  well  satisfied 
with  them  after  using  them  (3)  three  days.  When  answering 
this  ad  be  sure  to  mention  this  magazine. 
T.  D.  ROBINSON       Box  68      ELGIN,  TEXAS 
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Ground  Cover  Plants 
for  Early  Bulbs 


f  I  AHE  beauty  of  snowdrops,  gra 

I     hyacinths,  scillas,  winter  ac 
nite  and  others  of  similar  che 
acter  is  often  largely  spoiled  durii 
periods  of  heavy  rains  by  the  di 
splashed  up  on  the  blossoms. 

This  can  be  easily  overcome  1 
using  quick-growing,  shallow  rootin 
creeping  plants  for  ground  cov 
above  them.  This  protects  the  bk 
soms  from  the  dirt  and  also  hel 
make  the  garden  neat  after  the  sprii 
bulbs  are  finished  and  gone. 

Creeping  thymes,  sedums,  some 
the  veronicas  and  saxifragas,  are  UJ 
ful  plants  for  this  purpose.  My  o\ 
particular  favorite  is  the  wool 
thyme  (T.  lanuginosus)  which  h 
soft  gray  aromatic  leaves.  This  pla 
looks  well  throughout  the  year  and  i 
neutral  tint  makes  it  suitable  in  ; 
most  any  color  scheme.  It  will  grc 
anywhere  in  sun  and  well-drained  si 
although  it  is  most  at  home  crawli: 
about  the  rock  garden. 

Sedum  acre  with  light  green  folia 
and  bright  yellow  flowers,  and  Th 
rnus  serpyllum  coccineum,  with  its  ri 
purplish-red  flowers  against  the  da 
green  foliage,  make  wonderful  bac 
ground  for  the  early  bulbs.  One  dc 
not  need  to  fear  a  clash  of  colors  as  t 
early  bulbs  have  blossomed  and  go 
before  the  flowers  on  the  ground  cov 
plants  appear. 

Veronica  repens  is  a  fine  cover  f 
the  more  vigorous  early  bulbs,  ; 
though  its  root  masses  are  a  tri 
thick  for  some  of  the  more  dain 
ones.  This  plant  makes  compa 
earth-hugging  mats  of  bright  gre 
which  in  late  spring  and  early  summ 
are  dotted  with  soft  lavender  or  whi 
flowers. 

For  narcissus  some  of  the  dw£ 
campanulas  have  been  very  satisfa 
tory  with  me.  The  narcissus  beii 
vigorous  growers  have  no  difficulty 
thrusting  their  leaves  and  flow 
stems  through  the  foliage  mats  of  t 
campanula.  While  the  ground 
barely  covered  with  the  new  leaves 
campanula,  the  narcissus  are  in  th< 
full  glory.  After  their  foliage  di 
down  the  campanulas  will  come  in 
their  bloom  in  early  summer.  Of  ; 
the  dwarf  campanulas,  my  favorite 
dainty  Campanula  pusilla,  or  fai 
thimbles,  which  comes  in  either  sc 
blue  or  pure  white,  four  inch  stems 
tiny  nodding  bells.  It  is  a  vigoro 
easy  grower  in  any  good  garden  s< 
and  a  beauty  of  the  first  rank. 

These  are  only  suggestions  giving 
few  of  the  many  delightful  plan 
available  for  ground  cover  in  sum 
places. —  I  raN.  Gabrielson,Orego 
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Bank  of  Italy 

Travelers  Cheojies 

PEACE  of  mind  and  "B  of  I"  Travelers  Cheques  go 
together.  No  w)rry  or  anxiety  about  losing  your 
money  or  having  it  stolen.  If  anything  happens  to  your 
un-countersigned  cheques, your  money  will  be  refunded. 
Wise  travelers  never  carry  cash.  It  is  too  much  of  a  risk. 

"B  of  I"  Travelers  Cheques  will  take  you  to  "the 
ends  of  the  earth"  with  complete  peace  of  mind.  Buy 
them  at  any  of  our  291  banking  offices  in  166  California 
cities.  The  cost  is  insignificant — the  protection 
is  100  per  cent. 

Bank  of  Italy 

"  Association 


National 


OLD  COINS 


Large  Fall  selling  catalog  of 
coins  for  sale  free  to  collec- 
tors only.  Catalog  quoting 
prices  paid  for  coins,  ten  cents. 
William  Hesslein, 
101C  Tremont  Street  Boston,  Mass. 
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Send  for  my  bona  fide  proposition  now.  Don't  delay 
and  be  convinced. 
RAY  HIBBELER,  D59,  2104  N.  Kevitone,  Chicago 
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Amaze  and  Mystify!  Fool  your  friends.  Be 
popular.  Explains  many  coin,  card,  handker- 
chief tricks,  etc.  you  can  do.  100  pages 
profusely  illustrated.  Postpaid  10c.  LYLE 
DOUGLAS,  Station  A- 18,  Dallas.  Texas. 
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1  HIS  Christ  mas  Card 

illustrated  above,  printed  in 
colors,  as  shown,  will,  nt 
your  request,  be  mailed  with 
your  name  inscribed.  There 
will  be  no  charge  for  this  ser- 
vice. If  you  prefer,  we  will 
send  the  cards  and  envelopes 
direct  t«  you,  so  that  you 
may  personally  mail  the  an- 
nouncement  of  your  gift. 


The  New  Sunset' 

IS  NOW 

1  year  $1.00 
3  years  $2.00 

Three  Subscriptions  fkfk 
■  for  One  Year  Each  O^.UU 


Let  This  Card  Herald  Your 
Christmas  Gift 

Give  SUNSET  Subscriptions  to  Your  Friends 

Your  friends  will  be  happy  to  receive  the  NEW 
SUNSET  as  a  year-round  gift  from  you.  The  NEW  SUNSET 
will  not  only  provide  them  with  long  lasting  enjoyment, 
but  will  save  you  time,  money,  and  the  bother  of  shopping, 
wrapping,  and  mailing,  at  the  busy  Christmas  season.  Here 
is  one  of  the  best  ways  of  doing  your  Christmas  shopping 
early ! 

Right  now,  the  editors  are  creating  a  very  special 
Christmas  number,  in  which  unusual  articles  and  illustra- 
tions will  tell  the  story  of  Christmas  Day  in  the  Old  West, 
in  the  desert,  and  in  Alaska.  There  will  be  fascinating, 
romantic  stories  about  Christmas  bells,  about  fireplaces, 
Christmas  gardens,  and  a  hundred  good  ideas  for  Christ- 
mas on  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  December  SUNSET  will  be  a 
glorious  number. 
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Address  SUNSET  MAGAZINE 
1045  San. some  Street 
San  Francisco,  California 


Nov. 


[Just  attach  money  to  coupon  or,  if  you 
prefer,  bill  will  be  mailed  to  you  later. 
Write  additional  names  on  margin  of  page 


] 


Mail  cards  from  your  office  | 
Send  Cards  to  me  for  mailing  Q 


Please  send  SUNSET  to  the  names  listed: 

Name  

Street  and  Number  

City  and  State  

Send  Xmas  Card  from  


Name  

Street  and  Number.  .  .  . 

City  and  State  

Send  Xmas  Card  from  . 


Donor's  Name 


Address 
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Zimbabwe's 
Ruins 

are  one  of  the 
Mysteries 

of 


The  Conical  Tower,  Ruins  of  Zimbabwe 


— a  land  of  awe-inspiring  marvels  that  excite  even  the 
veteran  traveler.  Only  in  South  Africa  can  you  see  the 
majestic  Victoria  Falls,  the  Kimberley  Diamond  Fields, 
the  Magic  Cango  Caves,  and  the  Mile-Deep  Gold  Mines  of 
the  Rand.  Here  also  are  the  glorious  Cape  Peninsula,  the 
mighty  Drakensberg  Mountains,  the  Valley  of  a  Thousand 
Hills,  and  the  immense  Kruger  Big  Game  Preserve. 

Quaint  Kaffir  kraal  life,  barbaric  Bantu  war  dances,  witch  doctors 
and  Zulu  ricksha  boys  are  some  of  the  fascinating  features  of  the 
picturesque  native  life  of  South  Africa. 

Send  for  illustrated  travel  literature  and  booklet  TH7. 

SOUTH  AFRICA  GOVERNMENT  BUREAU 

11  Broadway,   u    _>  •.,«<»  New  York  City 


FOR  109  YEARS 

Used  Personally  by 
President  Andrew  Jackson. 


for  BOILS-SORES  of  all  KINDS 

BURNS-CARBUNCLES 
i§  CUTS  •  STINGS  -  SCALD Sj 

_  intment 

If  your  JocaJ  Druggist  hasnt  it.  sent  postpaid for  25*  •  W.  F.  CRAY  CO.,  Nashville.  Tenn. 


©VERNOR  (tlNTON 

Opposite  Penn.  R.  R.  Station 
New  York's  new  liotel  truly  expressive  of 
greatest  city.  1200  pleasant  rooms 
with  Servidor,  bath,  circulating 


Sunset  Travel  Service 

(Continued  from  page  8) 

are    many    broad,    fertile  valleys. 

Arizona  has  a  wide  diversity  of 
climate.  The  northern  part  is  some- 
times subject  to  heavy  snows.  The 
amount  of  rainfall  also  varies  greatly 
throughout  the  state.  In  the  central 
and  western  portions  of  Arizona  the 
winter  rains  exceed  those  of  summer, 
while  in  the  southeastern  region 
summer  rains  predominate. 

The  high  altitude  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  state  insures  cool  nights 
even  in  the  hottest  months  of  the 
year.  Occasionally  light  snowfalls 
occur,  but  in  the  valleys  the  snow  re- 
mains upon  the  ground  only  a  few 
hours.  Rainfalls  are  seldom  violent, 
and  there  are  no  hurricanes,  cyclones 
or  tornadoes. 

Southern  Arizona  has  so  much  that 
is  climatically  desirable  that  it  has 
become  widely  known  as  a  health 
resort.  Every  winter  the  cities  of 
Tucson  and  Phoenix  have  an  addition 
to  their  population  of  several  thou- 
sand visitors,  who  go  there  for  the 
sake  of  the  outdoor  life  that  is 
possible. 

Flagstaff,  Arizona,  is  situated  in 
Coconino  National  Forest.  To  the 
north  rises  Mt.  Eden,  9,300  feet.  Ten 
miles  north  is  Sunset  Mountain,  ex- 
tinct volcanic  cone  of  cinders  and 
almost  pure  sulphur.  Black  Crater, 
ice  caves  and  lava  flows  are  near 
Sunset  Mountain.  Six  miles  south  is 
Walnut  Canyon,  14  miles  long,  with 
scores  of  ancient  cliff  dwellings.  Sixty 
miles  south  is  Montezuma's  Castle,  a 
well-preserved,  five-story  ruin  built  in 
a  recess  of  a  limestone  cliff.  Eighty- 
five  miles  north  is  the  world  famous 
Grand  Canyon  National  Park,  reached 
by  auto  road.  Rail  connections  to 
Grand  Canyon  leave  the  main  line 
35  miles  west  at  Williams. 

Phoenix,  Arizona,  is  at  an  altitude 
of  1,086,  with  a  population  of  50,000. 
Phoenix  is  located  on  the  north  side 
of  Salt  River  in  the  fertile  Salt  River 
Valley.  It  is  noted  as  a  winter  resort, 
with  a  warm,  dry,  and  sunny  climate, 
numerous  sanitariums,  hospitals  and 
camps.  There  are  large  groves  of 
orange,  lemon,  olive,  grapefruit,  date 
and  plum  trees,  long  avenues  of 
palms,  pepper  trees  and  other  semi- 
tropical  foliage  in  the  suburbs.  The 
State  capitol  is  situated  in  a  beautiful 
park.   There  are  several  fine  tourist 
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...  and  this  ivinter 
we're  going  to  the 
\   Mediterranean " 

of* 
\ 

"We  have  the  most  delight- 
ful trip  planned.  Just  think  of 
r  such  exotic  places  as  Seville, 
Algiers,  Naples,  Venice,  Con- 
stantinople, Athens,  the  Holy 
Land,  Cairo  and  then  the  Ri- 
viera during  the  social  season. 

i  "We're  going  on  one  of  the 

1  Canadian  Pacific  Cruises  — 

(  either  the  Empress  of  Scot- 

;  land  February  3  or  the  Em- 

i  press  of  France  February  13 

r  from  New  York.  There'll  be 

i  continuous  entertainment  on 

a  ship  and  shore.  We  will  stop 

t  at  the  best  hotels  and  do  our 

f  sightseeing  by  special  trains 

j  and  private  motors. 

"Then  to  top  it  off,  we  plan 
to  stop  over  in  Paris  and  Lon- 
don next  spring  before  the 
crowds  come.  Why  not  ar- 
range to  go  with  us?" 

For  details  see 

Canadian  Pacific 

World's  Greatest  Travel  System 

621  So.  Grand  Ave..  Los  Angeles 
675  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 
55  Third  Street,  Portland 
1320  Fourth  Avenue,  Seattle 


Also  Seventh  Annual  Round  the 
World  Cruise— Empress  of  Australia 
Sailing  December  2.  Christmas  in 
Holy  Land,  New  Year's  Eve  in  Cairo. 


Clark's  Famous  Cruises 

MEDITERRANEAN  eSio-»"s2.9 

New  S.  S.  "Transylvania",  66  days,  Ma- 
deira, Canary  Islands,  Morocco,  Spain, 
Greece,  Palestine,  Egypt,  Italy,  etc. 
Hotels,  fees,  drives,  etc.,  included. 

VI.  T.Wright,  Gen.  Agt.,  625  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
Farguson  Travel  Service,  804  S.  Spring  St.,  L.  A. 
Frank  C.  Clark,  Times  Building,  New  York  City 


REDUCED  FREIGHT  RATES 

Through  Car  Service  on  H  ousehold  Goodt  and  Automobile* 
Prom  and  to  alt  parts  of  the  East.   Consult  our  nearest  office  before 
•hipping.  Cars  carefully  loaded  and  unloaded  by  experienced  men. 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL  FREIGHT  COMPANY 
Seven  South  Dearborn  Street.  Chicago 
San  Franelseo,  Mooadnoeb  Bldg.     Los  Angeles,  Tan  Nays  Bldg. 
Seattle,  I..  C.  Smith  Hide. 
Boston.  Old  South  Building 
New  York,  Equitable  Life  Bldg. 
St.  Louis,  1300  N.  Broadway 


Detroit,  Transportation  Bldg 


Philadelphia,  Ureiel  Rnilding 
Cleveland,  Hippodrome  Bldg. 
Cincinnati,  Atlaa  Bank  Bldg. 
Buffalo,  Ellieott  Square 


scription  of  familiar  places  such  as 
the  Fast  India  docks,  Petticoat  Lane, 
and  others,  done  in  humorous  style. 

"Great  Britain — Fngland,  Wales 
and  Scotland."  Baedeker.  (Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  $5.00).  A  complete 
guide  book  to  all  parts  of  Great 
Britain. 

"London  and  Its  Fnvirons"  Baed- 
eker. (Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  $2.75). 
Detailed  sightseeing  guide  to  London. 

"So  You're  Going  to  France!"  by 
Clara  F.  Laughlin  (Houghton  Mifflin 
Co.,  $3.00).  Most  interesting  aspects 
of  Normandy,  Provence,  the  Pyrenees, 
the  Jeanne  d'Arc  country  and  so  on. 

"Motor  Cruising  in  France"  by 
Capt.  Leslie  Richardson  (Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.,  $5.00).  Seeing  the  usual 
points  of  interest  and  out-of-the-way 
corners  on  a  motor  trip  across  France, 
from  Brittanv  to  the  Riviera. 


Travel  Editor,  Sunset: 

My  wife  and  I  have  had  very  little  ex- 
perience in  traveling.  We  have  followed 
your  pages  with  interest  during  the  past 
eight  months,  and  I  wonder  if  you  will  help 
us  as  you  have  helped  others.  We  are  going 
to  spend  Thanksgiving  with  our  son  in  Los 
Angeles,  and  as  we  are  to  be  out  on  the  West 
Coast  we  have  decided  to  take  a  trip  to 
Honolulu. 

Will  you  suggest  a  trip  that  would  be  nice 
for  us  to  take,  and  one  that  will  not  keep  us 
away  from  Los  Angeles  over  three  weeks,  as 
we  do  want  to  spend  as  much  time  with  our 
son  and  his  family  as  we  can  while  we  are 
out  on  the  coast.— R.  S.,  Utah. 

We  have  in  our  files  literature  on 
fall  tours  from  Los  Angeles  to  Hawaii 
which  seem  to  fit  in  nicely  with  the 
plan  you  have  in  mind.  The  time  re- 
quired for  the  round  trip  is  twenty 
days,  and  it  may  be  made  at  an  all- 
inclusive  cost  as  low  as  $326.00. 

Hawaiian  climate  is  the  same  the 
year  round,  but  in  going  during  the 
in-between  season  you  will  find  the 
Islands  more  tranquil  and  less  hur- 
ried. 

Because  you  are  unused  to  travel, 
we  suggest  one  of  the  personally  su- 
pervised trips.  On  these  a  steamship 
representative  will  relieve  you  of  all 
trip  details  such  as  hotel  reservations, 
care  of  baggage,  Island  transportation 
tickets  and  sightseeing  itineraries. 

The  voyage  across  the  Pacific  on 
these  magnificent  steamers  and  over 
the  smooth  waters  of  the  sunny  south- 
ern route  affords  everything  in  ship 
travel  to  appeal  to  both  young  and 
old. 

Inclusive  tour  costs  include  first 
class  accommodations  and  meals, 
steamer  chairs  and  rugs  aboard  ship; 
hotel  accommodations  and  meals; 
automobile  and  rail  sightseeing  trips 
ashore;  and  a  three  days'  trip  from 
Honolulu  to  Hilo  with  two  days  and 
one  night  on  shore  for  sightseeing  on 
the  Island  of  Hawaii  and  for  the  over- 
night visit  to  Kilauea  Volcano. 

We  are  sending  you  booklets  de- 
scriptive of  this  trip. 


THE  MIGHTIEST 

of  all  American-Built  Ships 
. .  the  New  All-Electric 

PENNSYLVANIA 

NOW  LINKS  CALIFORNIA 
AND    NEW  YORK 


FIRST  SAILING 
NOVEMBER  9 

The  new  Pennsylvania  now 
joins  her  sister  ships  California 
and  Virginia — three  electri- 
cally driven,  electrically  oper- 
ated, vibrationless  liners — the 
largest  commercial  vessels  in 
the  world  propelled  by  elec- 
tricity. 

A  finer,  more  luxurious  ocean 
service  will  be  found  no- 
where. All  rooms  are  outside. 
Cabins  with  private  baths,  and 
private  verandahs.  Spacious 
and  distinctively  appointed 
public  rooms,swimming  pools, 
garage  for  your  auto,  etc. 

The  Pennsylvania,  California, 
and  Virginia  operate  fort- 
nightly to  and  from  New  York 
via  the  gigantic  Panama  Canal 
(overnight  stopover)  and  Ha- 
vana, where  stop  is  made  to 
visit  this  gay  pleasure  city  of 
the  Caribbean.  First  cabin  and 
tourist  cabin  accommodations. 

fa  noma  faeifie 

INTERNATIONAL 
MERCANTILE  MARINE 
C    O     M    r    A    N  Yi 

460  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 
715  West  7th  Street,  Los  Angeles 
1333  4th  Avenue,  Seattle 

or  your  local  steamship  or  railroad  agent 
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WHEN  we  read  Paul  Howard's  manu- 
script, "The  Art  of  Carving,"  it  made  us 
so  hungry  we  went  down  to  Coppa's  and 
bought  a  turkey  sandwich  in  the  middle 
of  the  afternoon.  When  you  read  "The  Art  of  Carv- 
ing" on  page  41  of  this  November  Sunset,  we  know 
it  will  make  many  of  you  hungry — not  only  for  wish- 
bones and  giblet  gravy,  but  for  more  articles  from 
the  typewriter  of  this  young  man  who  likes  to  cook 
and  then  to  write  about  it.  Paul  can  flip  a  48-pound 
sack  of  flour  about  as  easily  as  he  can  flop  a  hot  cake. 
That's  the  kind  of  fellow  he  is!  Rather  interesting, 
isn'"  it,  to  meet  such  a  man?  Interesting,  too,  to 
note  that  there  are  more  men  contributing  to  this 
western  home  magazine  than  there  are  women,  and 
that  all  the  contributors  are  Westerners. 


Another  young  man  we  should  like  to  have  you 
meet  this  month  is  John  Eugene  Hasty  who  so  effec- 
tively combines  common  sense  and  frivolity  in  re- 
porting the  remodeling  experiences  of  the  Harpers 
in  Sunset  Magazine.  This  man  Hasty  is  very  quick 
on  the  trigger,  and  we  have  a  suspicion  he  gets  quite 
a  kick  out  of  the  banter  he  exchanges  between  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Harper;  but  if  you  were  to  ask  Mr.  Hasty 
how  your  own  kitchen  might  be  made  more  conven- 
ient, he  would  immediately  become  the  serious  stu- 
dent and  give  you  a  reply  full  of  sound  information. 


Every  month  a  surprise  feature  is 
added  to  Sunset.  This  time  it  is  the 
garden  gadget  introduced  on  the 
"Tips  for  Tenderfeet"  page.  Similar 
gadgets  will  regularly  greet  all  you 
men  who  are  handy  with  hammer 
and  saw.  We  hope  you  will  like  this 
new  addition  to  Sunset  so  well  you 
will  feel  impelled  to  send  sketches 
and  descriptions  of  your  own  back- 
yard inventions  for  us  to  pass  along 
to  other  budding  Edisons  of  the 
West  Coast. 


Ordinarily  we  do  not  tell  you  very 
far  in  advance  the  good  things  we 
have  up  our  sleeves,  but  in  order  to 
start  a  certain  department  in  Janu- 
ary we  must  enlist  your  help.  You  all 
know  how  it  is  if  some  fellow  tells 
you  about  the  tour-pound  Dolly 
Varden  he  hooked  with  a  gray  hackel 
— you  immediately  feel  the  urge  to 
match  his  yarn  with  one  of  your 
own  fish  stories.  In  Sunset  you 
are  going  to  have  a  chance  to  tell 
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about  your  fishing,  hunting,  camping,  and  exploring 
adventures  in  the  "Now  You  Tell  One"  department 
which  is  to  be  inaugurated  the  first  of  the  year.  These 
yarns  must  be  written  in  the  first  person;  they  must 
not  exceed  1,000  words  in  length,  and  they  must  be 
based  upon  actual  happenings.  All  contributions 
published  will  be  paid  for  at  regular  rates. 


As  time  goes  on  we  plan  to  use  more  and  more  per- 
sonal experiences  in  every  department  of  Sunset. 
Your  enthusiastic  contributions  to  the  Kitchen  Cabi- 
net and  to  the  "Tips  for  Tenderfeet"  convince  us 
that  you  men  and  women  in  your  homes  have  ac- 
cumulated much  information  worth  passing  along.  . 

By  the  way,  in  writing  up  your  pet  recipes  to  sub- 
mit to  The  Kitchen  Cabinet  or  the  Western  Food 
Products  Contests,  we  would  ask  you  to  follow  these 
suggestions.  First,  list  all  ingredients  in  the  order 
they  are  used.  Second,  be  accurate  in  expressing 
quantities.  Third,  give  every  bit  of  information  that  | 
an  inexperienced  cook  might  need  for  the  successful  / 
use  of  your  recipe.  Be  sure  that  your  description  of  4 
the  method  of  combining  ingredients  is  clear  and  com- 
plete. Fourth,  tell  how  the  food  is  to  be  cooked  and 
in  what  kind  of  utensil;  for  example,  is  your  cake  to 
be  baked  in  a  loaf,  in  layers,  or  a  thin  sheet;  are 
your  cookies  to  be  rolled  out  and  cut,  or  dropped,  or 
rolled  into  a  cylinder  and  sliced  off;  is  your  favorite 
meat  dish  to  be  cooked  on  top  of  the 
stove  or  in  the  oven;  and  so  on. 
Fifth,  tell  how  long  each  food  is  to 
be  cooked;  and  sixth,  give  any  neces- 
sary information  about  the  way  in 
which  the  dish  is  to  be  served  and 
tell  how  many  servings  the  recipe 
will  provide. 
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A  copies  of  the  special 
Christmas  issue  of  SUNSET 
to  tuck  into  those  gift 
boxes  going  to  other  parts 
of  the  country,  so  place 
your  order  early.  Single 
copies  ten  cents. 

Gift  subscriptions  to 
SUNSET  will  be  announced 
with  a  special  Christmas 
card  (see  page  7 1 ).  Yearly 
subscriptions,  $1  each; 
three  years  for  $2.  Make 
this  a  SUNSET  Christmas! 


A  year  ago  this  month  we  took  the 
trail  up  the  Cimmaron  Canyon  into 
Taos,  New  Mexico,  following  a  rib- 
bon of  road  through  the  hills  for 
miles  and  miles.  We  pretended  we 
were  prospectors  panning  the  land 
for  gold  and  we  found  the  canyon 
full  of  it.  Golden  sand  edged  the 
winding  stream,  yellow  goldenrod 
peeped  around  every  bend  of  the 
road,  and  quaking  aspen  trees  with 
their  golden  leaves  shimmered  in 
the  autumn  sunshine.  All  the  gold 
hasn't  been  taken  from  these  old 
western  hills — not  by  any  means. 
You  can  find  it  every  day  in  the 
year,  but  it  is  especially  thrilling 
t©  go  prospecting  in  the  golden 
days  of"  autumn. — The  Editors. 
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Cream  of  Tomato  Soup  k 
Roast  Duck  with  Apple  Stuffing  -k  or  Fricassee  of  Rabbit  if 
Cranberry  Jelly     Gravy  *     Celery  Hearts 

Volcano  Potatoes  *     Corn  Sticks  -k 
Beets  with  Orange  Sauce  in  Spinach  Ring  * 
or  Creamed  Peas  and  Carrots  * 
Grapefruit  Sections  on  IV iter  Cress  with  French  Dressing 
Mints  *  Pumpkin  Pie  -k  Coffee 

T  HIS    MENU   makes   a   three-way  better 
dinner  because  of  Pet  Milk. 

Better  in  Texture  and  Taste  .  .  .  From  the 
cream  soup  to  the  pumpkin  pie,  Pet  Milk  gives  a 
smooth  texture  and  creamy  richness  that  nothing 
else  will  give.  The  smoother,  finer  texture  is  due 
to  the  texture  of  the  milk — the  creamy  flavor 
comes  from  its  extra  richness.  Pet  Milk  is  more 
than  twice  as  rich  as  ordinary  milk. 

More  Wholesotne  Food  ...  All  authorities 
agree  that — for  better  health  and  vigor — we  need 
twice  as  much  milk  as  we  now  use.  The  tomato 
soup,  for  example,  contains  nearly  twice  as  much 
milk  when  Pet  Milk  is  used.  It  enables  you  to  put 
more  milk  in  all  your  cooked  dishes. 

At  Lower  Cost  ...  A  tall  can  of  Pet  Milk 
costs  generally  no  more  than  ten  cents  —  never 
more  than  eleven  cents.  It  is  equal  to  more  than  a 
quart  of  ordinary  milk.  Compare  that  with  the 
price  you  are  paying.  And  then  it  takes  the  place 
of  cream  at  less  than  half  the  cost  of  cream. 

Let  us  send  you,  free  of  charge,  the  recipes  for 
the  menu  on  this  page.  We'll  also  send  free  our 
booklets  and  leaflets  containing  200  recipes. 

PET    MILK    SALES  CORPORATION 
.One   Drumm   Street,    San   Francisco,  California 


AN  ANCIENT  PREJUDICE 
HAS   BEEN  REMOVED 


ClGARETT 


1  1929.  The  American  Tobacco  Co.,  Manufacturers 


"TOASTING  DID  IT"— 

Gone  is  that  ancient  prejudice  against  ciga- 
rettes— Progress  has  been  made.  We  removed 
the  prejudice  against  cigarettes  when  we  re- 
..'.oved  harmful  corrosive  acrids  {pungent  irri- 
tants) from  the  tobaccos.  Thus  "TOASTING" 
has  destroyed  that  ancient  prejudice  against 
cigarette  smoking  by  men  and  by  women. 

"It's  toasted" 

No  Throat  Irritation-No  Cough. 
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Never  mind  —  five  minutes  will  clean  it 


SHE" 

pRV 


A 


At  grocery ,  drug  and  depart- 
ment stores  and  Shell  sta- 
tions Yi  pint,  pint  and  gal- 
lon cans — with  the  red  and 
yellow  label — the  Shell  colors 


spot  on  your  stocking — and 
a  date  right  now!  Quick!  Off 
with  it — put  a  blotter  on  the 
inside.  Sponge  the  spot  clean 
w  ith  the  Shell  Dry  Cleaner  while 
I  lie  iron  is  wanning. 

Dry  it  with  a  warm  iron,  but 
put  a  thick  cloth  over  the  stock- 
ing to  absorb  the  extra  fluid — 
this  new  fluid  can't  explode.  It's 


all  clean  and  ready  to  go  in  five 
minutes.  But  you  must  have 
Shell  Dry  Cleaner  handy  for  such 
emergency  jobs. 

This  remarkable  cleaner,  from 
Shell  laboratories,  will  save  you 
lots  of  worries  and  pays  for  itself 
the  first  half-ounce  you  use. 

It's  new — just  introduced — 
get  a  can  of  it  today. 


A  SCORE  OF  DAILY  HOME  USES- —  CLEANS  SHOES,  HATS,  TIES,  CLOTHING,  FURS,  UPHOLSTERY— ALL  FABRICS 
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They  return 
to  the  desert 


Just  a  year  ago — last  winter —  they  dis- 
covered the  desert.  A  globe-wanderer 
had  pictured  for  them  a  miracle  in  rest- 
fulness;  strange  to  the  California  they 
knew  yet  curiously  a  part  of  it. 

Thus  their  visit  to  Palm  Springs  .  .  . 
There,  and  at  neighboring  Indio,  they 
found  unique  hotels  which  had  cheated 
and  charmed  the  desert.  They  learned 
why,  before  them,  fame-marked  author, 
song-writer,  financier,  had  sought  out 
these  oases. 


Now  they  were  returning  to  the  des- 
ert. The  reason?  You  will  catch  some 
part  of  it  in  their  stumbling  phrases: 
"escape. . .vague  peace... the  open  sky 
...winter  sun ...  low-swung  stars  of  the 
desert  night .  .  .  creaky,  leathery  song  of 
the  saddle  .  .  .  informality  .  .  .  tranquil- 
lity .  .  .  purple  shadows  .  .  .  rest." 

Stumbling  phrases.  But  there  is  no 
mental  mirage  about  the  winter  resorts 
of  this  Southern  California  magic  desert. 
America  has  discovered  the  desert.  Up 
from  the  Salton  Sea  it  rolls  its 
arid  way  and  stops  before  the 
palmed  oases  close-nestled 
against  Mt.  San  Jacinto. 

In  Southern  Arizona,  too,  they 
have  discovered,  on  high  mesa, 
comfortable  ranchos  where  life 
steps  up  to  enjoy  the  dash,  color 
and  old-time  spirit  of  the  hard- 


Rooms  en  suite  . . .  every  refinement  of 
travel  comfort  distinguishes  these  trains— 
"Golden  State  Limited,"  "Sunset  Limited!' 


riding,  calf-branding,  bronco-busting 
West. 

Southern  Pacific  directly  and  exclu- 
sively serves  these  distinctive  resorts. 
You  can  stopover  on  your  way  to  or 
from  the  East  when  you  use  Sunset 
Route  (San  Francisco  to  New  Orleans 
thence  north  and  east  by  rail  or  by 
Southern  Pacific  steamship  to  New  York) 
or  Golden  State  Route  (Los  Angeles 
to  Chicago  via  El  Paso  and  Kansas  City) . 
Only  Southern  Pacific  offers  four  great 
routes.  Go  one  way,  return  another. 
•>-  

Hotels  open  from  October  to  May.  Reserva- 
tions should  be  made  well  in  advance.  At 
Indio:  La  Quinta;  at  Palm  Springs:  Desert 
Inn,  The  Oasis,  El  Mirador. 

Noon-day's  highest  temperature  averages  81°; 
nights  average  45". 

Write  to  F.  S.  McG/nnis,  65  Market  Street, 
San  Francisco,  for  booklets — "Southern  Cali- 
fornia Desert  Winter  Resorts,"  "Guest 
Ranches  of  Arizona." 
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Boudoir  to  Kitchen ...  to  guest  Room 
. . .  or  across  the  (Continent 


Your  Bell  telephones 
can  be  intercommunicating 
within  the  home — yet  bring 
neighbors >  cities  and  continents 
within  instant  call 


Boudoir  to  kitchen  .  .  .  living-room  to  nurs- 
ery .  .  .  sun  parlor  to  garage  ...  or  to  Lon- 
don! Over  the  same  telephones. 

Here  is  a  feature  of  modern  telephone  con- 
venience and  comfort  within  the  home.  At 
moderate  cost  you  can  have  telephone  service 
in  nearly  every  room  .  .  .  and  have  some  in- 
struments connected  with  certain  others.  By 
merely  pushing  a  button  you  are  able  to  con- 
verse with  other  people  in  the  house — yet 
from  these  same  telephones  you  can  talk 
half-way  round  the  world. 

It  is  such  a  convenience  to  be  linked  by 
telephone  with  selected  parts  of  your  house. 
And  to  have  telephones  in  whatever  rooms 
you  need  them.  It  saves  so  many  steps,  and 
enables  you  to  carry  on  the  household  routine 
efficiently  and  with  a  minimum  of  effort. 

Telephone  service  should  be  one  of  your 
greatest  household  conveniences — and  it  can 
be.  Your  local  Bell  Company  will  be  glad 
to  have  a  representative  show  you  how 
enough  telephones  will  contribute  to  your  ease 
and  comfort.  Just  telephone  the  Business 
Office,  today. 
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O  you  remember  your  first  Christmas 
away  from  home?  You  were  very  brave  about  it  outwardly,  assur- 
ing yourself  and  all  who  questioned  you  that  ''after  all,  Christmas 
is  just  a  day,  like  the  other  364. "  You  accepted  the  invitation  of 
thoughtful  friends  to  spend  the  holiday  with  them.  You  bought 
extravagant  gifts  for  each  one  at  home,  and  you  packed  them  so 
lovingly,  though  with  a  sharp  tightening  around  your  heart  as  you 
tucked  in  sprigs  of  redwood  or  graceful,  drooping  pepper  branches. 

Later,  alone  in  your  room  unpacking  your  box 
from  home,  you  bore  up  well  until  you  came  to  that  little  extra 
package  of  walnut  meats,  marked,  "With  more  love,  from  Mother/" 
And  on  Christmas  day  you  were  merry  with  your  friends  until  in 
the  blue  early  twilight  you  all  gathered  around  the  piano  to  sing 
again,  "It  Came  Upon  a  Midnight  Clear,"  and  the  other  lovely, 
heart-breaking  Christmas  hymns.  Carols  are  supposed  to  be  joyous 
things;  why  should  they  hurt  so? 


G 


/HRISTMAS  is  like  that!  It  is  the  most 
glorious  of  holidays,  the  most  beautiful  in  both  origin  and  observ- 
ance. It  is  the  climax,  the  happy  ending  of  the  year — but  as  is 
the  case  with  happy  endings  generally,  whether  on  the  stage,  in 
books,  or  in  life,  there  is  an  ache,  a  poignancy  in  the  sweetness  of  it. 
Christmas  is  eminently  the  home  holiday,  and  always  through  the 
years,  early,  homely  memories  come  crowding. 

But  let's  rejoice  in  those  memories,  not  weep 
over  them.  Let's  be  thankful  for  what  we  have  had,  not  welter  in 
self  pity  for  what  we  have  not.  Let's  remember  that  the  first 
Christmas  greeting  was  not  "Merry  Christmas,"  but  "Peace  on 
earth,  to  men  of  good  will."  If  we  carry  good  will,  sympathy, 
thoughtfulness  for  others  in  our  hearts,  then,  even  though  there 
be  a  tinge  of  sadness  in  our  "Merry  Christmas,"  we  may  confi- 
dently expect  the  perfect  Christmas  gift  of  peace. 
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ow  to  be  czfmetouA— 

to  a  man  at  Christmas 


A 


Just  how  does  the  Gillette  Fifty 
Box  qualify  as  the  ideal  Christmas 
g  i  ft  for  a  man?  Here's  how — on  these 
eight  counts: 

li  is  practical  . . .  Man,  famous  for  his 
practical  mind,  insists  on  useful  gifts. 

Yet  lie  probably  wouldn't  buy  this  for 

liiiiiscli'  . . .  From  long  habit,  he  is  used  to 
getting  his  blades  in  packs  of  five  and  ten. 
This  will  be  a  new  and  refreshing  idea  for  him. 

He'll  be  sure  to  use  it . . .  Blades  are  a 
daily  necessity  in  every  man's  life.TheGillette 
Fifty  Box  is  the  most  convenient  way  to  have 
them. 

It  is  personal  . . .  It's  all  to  himself,  for 
his  own  intimate,  bathroom  use. 

It  is  good  looking: . . .  Packed,  as  you  see, 
in  a  metal  box,  velvet  lined,  with  a  spring- 
hinge  cover.  Blades  are  enclosed  in  brilliant 
Cellophane. 

It  is  truly  g-enerous  . . .  With  fifty  smooth, 
double-edged  Gillette  Blades  in  easy  grasp, 
a  man  can  look  forward  to  more  continuous 
shaving  comfort  than  he  has  probably  ever 
enjoyed  before  in  his  life. 

II  will  last  well  beyond  tbe  Christmas 

season  . . .  For  months  his  mornings  will 
be  free  from  all  thought  of  buying  Gillette 
Blades. 

It  is  reasonable  in  price  . . .  Five  dollars 
buys  this  ideal  gift.  On  sale  everywhere. 

a  *  OIO— Tune  in  on  "The  Gillette  Blades"  every  Saturday 
evening,  9:30  to  10:00  o'clock,  Eastern  Standard  Time,  over 
the  National  Broadcasting  Company's  Blue  Network,  WJZ 
and  associated  stations. 

GILLETTE  SAFETY  RAZOR  CO.,  BOSTON,  U.  S.  A. 


GiUette 


<.(d|| 
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Give  him  shaving  comfort  in  abundance 
with  the  famous  Fifty  Box  of  Gillette  Blades 
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<iA  Mother  of  Christmas  Trees 


GED  and  scarred  she  stands  to  bless 
from  an  etching  the  earth  with  a  merrier  brood  of 

by  tinseled  saplings  that  go  forth  to  bring 

Louis  J.  Rogers  happiness  into  the  hearts  of  little  chil- 

dren and  peace  into  the  souls  of  men. 
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e  J^and  of 

Living  Christmas  Trees 


TROOPING  up  the  moun- 
tain-side, battalioned  in  the 
canyons,  marching  in  serried 
ranks  from  the  Cascades 
westward  to  the  sea,  sombre  in  the 
-ain,  muted  in  the  winter-time,  and 
piquant  in  the  spring,  serrated  to 
pierce  a  Northwest  sky,  the  millions 
and  billions  of  Puget  Sound  Christ- 
mas trees! 

Following  immediately  upon  the 
gold  rush  to  California  came  the 
Puget  Sound  lumber  boom.  Woods- 
men and  millwrights  from  Maine 
eastward  began  to  operate  on  the 
Sound  as  soon  as  the  dizzy  gold- 
diggers  created  the  demand  for  lum- 
ber to  build  their  amazing  city  of  San 
Francisco.  Up  went  the  saw-mills, 
while  the  little  towns  clustered  about; 
and  sailing  vessels  began  to  come  in, 
laden  with  California  gold  to  swap  for 
Puget  Sound  lumber. 

The  forest  that  met  these  pioneers 
of  the  early  fifties,  the  human  mind 
simply  hasn't  the  machinery  to  com- 
prehend. They  themselves  could  not 
realize  its  vastness.  They  just  sawed 
away  on  the  edge  of  it,  huddling  close 
to  the  shore;  and  if  they  peered  into 
its  woody  impenetrability,  it  was  to 
watch    out    for    skulking  Indians. 

What  a  forest — of  Christmas 
trees,  of  spruce  and  cedar  and 
hemlock  and  fir!  Older  than 
Columbus,  a  giant  brood  wait- 
ing there  in  their  grave  ma- 
turity for  Man — for  little,  white 
Man.  They  thundered  their 
greeting  in  an  impregnable  si- 
lence— this  vast  primeval  forest 
of  Christmas  trees. 

But  Christmas  trees  do  not 
make  a  Christmas  as  those  early 
Washington  pioneers  soon  found 
out.  It  takes  the  trinkets  of  civi- 
lization to  make  a  Christmas 
tree  articulate.  Here  they  were, 
these  pioneer  mothers  with 
Christmas  trees  to  burn — which 
they  did  in  fragrant,  crackling, 
blue-smoked  fires  to  get  rid  of 
them — and  still  they  had  no 
Christmas  for  their  children. 

They  were  so  isolated  in  those 
little  saw  -  mill  towns  up  and 
down  the  Sound,  Port  Gamble, 
Tumwater,  Utsalady,  Seabeck, 
Mukilteo — Seattle.  They  must 
send  either  to  Victoria  or  San 
Francisco  for   the  bauds  of 
Christmasing  and  their  only 


Al 


mira 


Bail 


errand  boy  was  the  captain  of  the  sail- 
ing vessel.  So  when  he  sailed  away 
with  a  load  of  piling  to  build  the  docks 
of  San  Francisco,  he  carried  a  list  of 
merchandise  to  get  and  take  back  to 
Utsalady,  Gamble,  Steilacoom,  Olym- 
pia,  Whatcom.  Perhaps  he  scratched 
his  head  and  wondered  what  it  was, 
beside  a  cookstove,  that  he  had  to 
take  back  to  the  folks  on  Whidby 
Island.   Oh  yes,  a  bucket  of  hard 


1  he  children's  tree  at  the 
Orthopedic  Hospital,  Seattle 


candy  for  the  children's  Christmas! 

Then,  as  each  saw-mill  continued 
to  saw  the  Christmas  trees  to  make 
piling  for  the  docks  of  San  Francisco 
and  the  mill  towns  developed,  the 
people  began  to  celebrate  Christmas 
in  a  public  way.  Independence  Day 
they  had  celebrated  from  the  very 
first  July  in  the  new  country,  for  they 
could  shoot  a  gun  and  speech-make 
and  declaim,  and  that  constituted  a 
celebration.  But  for  Christmas  they 
needed  these  trinkets  of  civilization. 
So  their  first  Christmas  social  was 
their  coming-out  party  as  a  real, 
fledged  town.  The  Parson  prayed, 
the  mill-owner  acted  Santa  Claus, 
and  Nettie  Pioneer,  dressed  in  a  hair- 
ribbon  from  Victoria  and  gold-locket 
from  California,  recited  "The  Psalm 
of  Life." 

They  may  not  have  had  such  an 
easy  time  though,  choosing  a  Christ- 
mas tree  for  that  first  social,  for  small 
trees  in  the  primitive  forest  grew 
rangy  and  scrawny,  traveling  on  a 
long  trunk,  up  and  up  for  a  breath  of 
sunlight,  and  if  they  failed,  just 
spindling  into  nothingness.  But  the 
tree  that  survived,  the  ruthless  one 
that  pushed  the  others  out — what  a 
Christmas  tree!  Except  that  it  was 
too  large  for  a  social,  ten  feet  in 
diameter  and  300  high  was 
nothing. 

The  fat  little  Christmas  tree 
that  we  know,  fully  developed 
at  six  feet,  rounded  and  sym- 
metrical to  support  festooned 
popcorn,  sturdy  to  hold  candy- 
canes  and  cornucopias,  full- 
foliaged  for  tinsel  and  trinkets, 
pyramidical  to  hold  aloft  a  star, 
this  young  conifer  grows  best  on 
logged-ofT  land.  There  they  are 
not  so  crowded,  competition  is 
not  so  keen,  they  get  the  sun 
and  develop  more  uniformly, 
growing  on  purpose  for  Christ- 
mas trees. 

They  are  the  happiest  sight 
in   the   world,   an   acreage  of 
blithe,  youngfirs  covering  logged- 
off  land.   Their  green  is  so  ec- 
static and  their  plumage  so  bil- 
lowy and  soft.  Each  one  a  gay, 
little   Christmas  tree  candled 
with  tipsof  bright,  burninggreen. 
From  those  first,  crude 
Christmas  socials,  Washington 
Territory  grew  like  its  own 
herbage,  lush  and  quick  and 
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Mountains  of  Christmas  trees 
in  the  Cascades,  each  tree 
bringing  its  gift  of  beauty 
and  utility  to  our  big  world 

phenomenal.  They  battened  on 
Christmas  trees  and  the  forest 
retreated  as  they  advanced.  In 
their  young,  predatory  strength  1 
they  slew  the  great  Goliaths  of 
the  forest  and  dynamited  the 
roots  that  left  big  caverns.  Their 
lumber  went  to  world's-end  and 
Washington  became  the  greatest 
lumber  state  in  the  Union.  As 
California  had  grown  on  gold, 
Washington  grew  on  Christmas 
trees. 

And  they  built  them  great 
cities.  Some  of  the  earlier  saw- 
mill towns  evaporated  after  the  trees 
were  all  cut  down  and  others  stayed 
and  grew  mighty — Seattle  was  one. 
Up  strutted  new  towns  like  Tacoma 
and  Everett,  and  Whatcom  changed 
her  name  to  sound  more  stylish, 
"Bellingham."  Washington  Territory 
became  the  commonwealth,  the  State 
of  Washington. 

And  as  they  grew  rich  and  proud, 
their  observance  of  Christmas  grew 
rich  and  proud.  They  could  afford 
many  trinkets  now.  And  although 
they  had  beaten  back  the  forest,  there 
were  still  Christmas  trees  growing  in 
their  back  yards,  or,  if  not  in  the 
back  yard,  out  a  little  way  from  town. 
Christmas  trees  were  as  free  as  air. 
This  became  a  tradition,  if  a  state  so 


young  may  be  said  to  have  traditions, 
that  Christmas  trees  are  as  free  as  air. 

And  this  tradition  still  holds.  For 
a  few  Sundays  preceding  the  Twenty- 
fifth  of  December  they  may  be  seen, 
darting  out  in  their  autos,  out  into  the 
country,  and  returning  laden  with 
young  firs,  one  for  themselves,  one 
tor  Jim's  folks,  and  one  for  the  Joneses. 
Everyone  in  the  state  of  Washington 
has  a  Christmas  tree  for  Christmas. 

And  the  merchants  on  Main  Street 
are  just  as  profligate  of  Christmas 
trees.  To  trim  the  town  early  whets 
the  appetite  for  Christmas  shopping, 
and  hundreds  ot  young  firs  and  cedars 
are  used,  transforming  each  lamp-post 
while  festoons  of  cedar  clippings  make 
each  shopping  street  a  bower.   It  is 


In  an  age  of  standardization, 
even  the  Christmas  tree  must 
meet  certain  specifications. 
At  left,  a  trade -marked  tree 

extremely  beautiful.  Newcomers 
from  the  East  are  amazed  at  such 
affluence,  while  natives  look  at 
each  other  and  exclaim,  "Look, 
we  are  the  Christmas  tree  state!" 

Not  only  that  but  a  million- 
and-a-half  Christmas  trees,  and 
more,  are  sent  out  of  the  state 
each  Christmas.  Or,  to  put  it  in 
another  graphic  way,  400  cars, 
each  holding  4,000  trees,  are  sent 
from  Washington  each  year. 
At  this  very  Christmas  time, 
practically  every  state  in  the 
Union  will  celebrate  with  some 
number  of  Washington  "Evergreen" 
brand  Christmas  trees.  Christmas 
trees  to  enjoy,  Christmas  trees  to  ex- 
ploit, Christmas  trees  to  commercial- 
ize, and  Christmas  trees  to  burn,  for 
they  still  burn  them  to  get  them  out 
of  the  way! 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  largess,  how- 
ever, this  old,  frontier  profligacy,  in- 
fluences of  modernism  have  been  rip- 
ening and  are  now  taking  tangible 
form;  a  change  is  coming  in  the  status 
of  Puget  Sound  Christmas  trees;  and 
a  society  with  a  long  name — -"The 
Washington  State  Society  for  the 
Preservation  of  Wild  Flowers  and 
Tree  Planting"  which  is  affiliated 
with  the  American  Tree  Association, 
has    been    organized  here  recently. 
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Autos  still  pass  with  a  tree  for  them- 
selves, one  for  Jim's  folks,  and  one  for 
the  Joneses,  but  not  so  gayly.  Their  joy 
is  tempered,  and  there  is  a  guiltiness  in 
the  defiant  flip  of  their  Christmas  tree 
tail.  What  was  legitimate  individualism 
vesterdav  is  anarchism  in  the  compli- 
cated society  of  today. 

"You  cannot  cut  and  slash  and  wan- 
tonly destroy,  casting  aside  several, 
until  you  get  the  right  one,''  they  hear 
the  voice  of  the  Conservationist.  "If 
this  is  to  remain  the  Christmas  tree 
state,  right  now  we  must  halt  in  out- 
wasteful  methods." 

The  voice  of  the  property-owner  is 
heard  in  the  land.  There  didn't  used  to 
be  any  property-owner;  it  was  all  acre- 
age and  stumpage.  But  the  vast  areas 
of  Washington  are  jelling,  and  the  old 
fluid  square  miles  are  becoming  set  into 
real  estate  tracts. 

Even  the  Christmas  tree  industry,  so 
opposite  from  conservation,  is  against 
the  old  free-for-all  garnering  of  Christ- 
mas trees  and  not  every 
Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry 
may  rush  out  and  gather  a 
car-load  of  Christmas  trees. 
Things  are  not  done  that 
way  any  more.  Christmas 
trees,  like  chickabiddy 
eggs,  must  be  sorted  and 
standardized  and  super- 
vised, and  Tom-Dick-and- 
Harry  trees  will  not  be 
accepted.  The  man  who 
owns  stumpage  and  logged- 
oft  acreage  —  "Hey,  you !" 
he  calls  out  to  the  promis- 
cuous reaper  of  evergreen 
trees.  He,  by  his  very 
economic  motive  to  turn 
the  trees  into  trade,  be- 
comes a  conservationist. 

To  all  these,  Old  Timer 
answers  —  "What!  Do 
you  mean  to  tell  me  that  I 
may  not  gather  me  a 
Christmas  tree  where  and 
how  and  when  I  choose? 
Christmas  trees  that  have 


the  Olljnstmas  ®rees 
(SratiT 


/  saw  the  place  where  the 

Christmas  trees  grow — 
'Twas  a  high,  high  hill, 
and  row  on  row 
Evergreens  climbed 

its  sloping  breast. 
There  were  old,  old  trees, 

each  in  a  dark  shawl, 
There  were  middle-aged  and  young 
ones,  short  ones  and  tall — 
But  those  that  I  loved 

the  very,  very  best 
W ere  the  wee  ones,  the  baby  ones, 

who  keeping,  oh  so  still, 
Tagged  behind  their  mothers'  backs 
clear  up  the  hill. 

— Myrtle  Blassing. 


In  the  pictures 
on  this  page, 
Asahel  Curtis, 
Seattle  pho- 
tographer, has 
caught  some- 
thing of  the 
immensity  of 
the  Christmas 
tree  country 


always  been  as  free  as  air  ever 
since  earliest  pioneer  days!"  I 

But  the  machine-age  is  upon 
Old  Timer,  upon  the  state  of 
Washington,  and  upon  the  Christ- 
mas tree.  Like  sunkist  oranges 
the  "Evergreen"  brand  of  trees 
must  leave  the  state  a  perfect 
product.  Salesmen  go  out  in  the 
spring  to  sell  for  next  Christmas 
trade — sense  selling  sentiment. 

The  method  of  the  industry  is 
to  contract  with  some  rancher 
for  his  stumpage  and  then  to  su- 
pervise the  cutting  so  that  only 
such  trees  are  cut  as  conform  to 
the  standard  in  size,  shape,  sym- 
metry, crowns,  and  foliage.  Or 
they  contract  with  the  lumber- 
man to  thin  his  stand  of  timber, 
leaving  the  larger  trees  to  de- 
velop into  trees  for  lumber. 

The  commercialist  and  the 
conservationist  dovetail  in  the 
scheme  of  machine-aging  the 
Christmas  tree,  although  "dove- 
tail" is  hardly  the  word.  The 
commercialist  is  always  aware 
that  the  influential  ladies  who 
make  up  the  society  with  a  long 
name  have  their  eyes  upon  him. 
He  has  many  fortifications — that 
thinning  is  good  for  the  forest; 
that  he  cuts  in  cycles,  carefully 
taking  only  those  fit  for  the  trade 
and  leaving  the  smaller  trees  for 
the  next  year  and  the  next;  and 
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he  argues  that  a  tree  suitable  for  a 
Christmas  tree  would  never  make  tall 
timber  anyway;  it  is  too  stocky.  All 
this  The  Washington  State  Society  for 
the  Preservation  of  Wild  Flowers  and 
Tree  Planting  takes  with  a  grain  of 
salt,  and  that  grain  of  salt  keeps  the 
industrialist  from  getting  too  fresh. 
So,  they  are  good  for  each 
other  and  sense  balances  sen- 
timent. 

HP  HE  trees  for  commercial 
purposes  are  becoming 
segregated  and  defined,  on 
the  one  hand;  and  on  the 
other,  there  is  growing  and 
precious  respect  for  the  living 
Christmas  tree. 

Already  there  are  Christ- 
mas-tree ranches,  although 
the  rancher  is  too  abashed  to 
call  them  that,  and  there  will 
be  more.  It  is  uncanny  to 
think  of  Douglas  fir  orchards 
growing  like  the  meticulous 
orange  groves  of  southern 
California,  but  the  tendency 
is  in  that  direction.  Even 
now  the  "Evergreen"  brand 
as  it  leaves  by  the  carload  and 
by  the  million,  is  so  system- 
atized and  standardized  and 
supervised — salesmanized  and  mer- 
chandised that  there  is  no  more  senti- 
ment in  using  one  than  in  eating  a 
processed  prune. 

On  the  other  hand,  even  as  the  tree 
industry  becomes  defined  and  en- 
larged, there  is  the  counterbalancing 
tree  -  consciousness  that  is  being 
aroused  by  the  Conservationists,  and 
everywhere  a  new  pride  in  the  living 
Christmas  tree.  This  includes  not 
only  those  larger  aspects  of  conserva- 
tion, forest-fire  prevention,  and  the 
conservation  taught  in  the  science  of 
Forestry,  but  concerns  itself  also  with 
the  more  intimate  and  personal  regard 
for  a  Christmas 

tree — growing  in  m  : 
the  ground. 

To  clear  the 
landused  tomean 
to  denude  it. 
Now  evergreen 
trees  are  an  asset, 
although  still  so 
plentiful  that 
land  clearing  ne- 
cessitates the 
burning  of  huge 
piles  of  fragrant, 
pitchy,  blue- 
smoked  Christ- 
mas trees.  In  the 
cities  and  towns 
of  western  Wash- 
ington, theplant- 
ing  of  young 
Christmas  trees 
goes  with  the 


Crowned  with  tinsel, 
and  queen  for  the  day! 


building  of  the  house,  like  putting  in 
a  furnace. 

It  is  the  pride  of  each  family  to 
have  one  large,  growing  Christmas 
tree  in  the  front  yard  to  decorate  with 
electric  candles  and  ornaments  at 
Yuletide.  It  is  extremely  beautiful, 
this  lavishness  of  Christmasing  that 
radiates  from  the  bower  of  the  shop- 
ping district  out  into  the  residential 
streets  with  their  lighted  trees — in 
the  front  yard. 

A  custom  introduced  by  the  Seat- 
tle Garden  Club  last  year  was  Christ- 
mas trees  in  pots,  to  be  used  in  the 
home  and  then  set  in  the  ground  after- 


ward, just  another  sign  of  the  "living" 
Christmas  tree  idea. 

Washington  and  Oregon  in  their 
wooded  sections  are  fundamentally 
and  profoundly  the  "land  of  the  living 
Christmas  trees."  The  soil,  the  mois- 
ture, and  the  "just-right-for-conifers" 
climate  all  adapt  them  to  this  end. 

Even  at  the  present  rate,  the 
industrials  estimate  that  there 
are  enough  Christmas  trees 
to  last  for  a  hundred  years, 
but  with  reforestation  and 
supervised  cutting,  there 
should  be  trees  always  for 
everyone,  everywhere ! 

Especially  the  Douglas  fir 
which  loves  to  be  a  Christ- 
mas tree.  In  the  forest  it 
grows  fit  for  giants  to  gambol 
about  on  Christmas  Eve,  and 
perhaps  they  do.  Certainly 
he  who  knows  these  great 
forests  believes  in  giants.  But 
on  logged-off  areas  this  same 
Douglas  fir  adapts  itself  to  a 
lesser  people  in  pigmy  apart- 
ments and  makes  a  jolly  tree 
in  a  few  years  where  the 
giant  trees  take  centuries, 
sometimes.  A  happy  thought, 
these  tangy  trees  going  out 
all  over  the  United  States 
with  their  hint  of  the  Northwest 
forest  for  Christmas. 

They  are  so  willing  to  be  Christmas 
trees,  so  happy  about  it,  millions  and 
billions  of  them  dancing  a  march- 
tune  up  and  down  the  mountains  from 
the  Cascades,  westward  to  the  sea! 

nPHROUGHOUT  this  December 
*■  Sunset,  reference  is  made  again 
and  again  to  the  planting  of  living 
Christmas  trees  in  western  gardens. 
Those  of  you  who  have  not  already 
such  a  tree  growing  in  your  dooryard 
may  be  interested  in  some  specific  in- 
formation on  what  varieties  are  best 
suited  for  west- 
ern Christmas 
trees,  and  when 
and  how  to  plant 
them.  The  gar- 
den editor  of 
Sunset  will  be 
glad  to  help  you 
solve  this  ques- 
tion in  your  own 
particular  case  if 
you  care  to  ask 
for  such  advice. 
— The  Editors. 


In  the  midst  of 
the  land  of  liv- 
ing Christmas 
trees  stands 
Mt.  Baker,  the 
majestic  snow 
queen 


Bert  Hunloon  Photo 
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Procession  of 
Christmas  Memories 


WE  sit  at  the  window  of  the 
street  car  as  it  climbs  the 
city  hills  and  look  into  the 
illuminated  windows  of  the 
ipartment  -  dwellers  and  the  flat  - 
Iwellers.  It  is  Christmas  night;  the 
:rees  have  been  stripped  of  their  gifts 
mt  the  myriad  electric  lights  twinkle 
n  the  branches  and  the  powdered 
mow  glistens  in  hues  of  red  and  green 
ind  blue.  Here  are  children  with 
aces  pressed  against  the  loud-speaker 
)f  a  new  radio;  there,  through  another 
vindow  we  see  a  man  in  an  obviously 
lew  smoking  jacket,  his  feet  in  new 
eather  slippers  perched  on  a  steam 
•adiator,  his  fingers  nursing  shreds  of 
:obacco  into  a  new  London  pipe,  his 
:yes  blinking  as  he  drowses  over  a 
lew  copy  of  the  Saturday  Evening 
?ost.  New  eight-cylinder  cars  sweep 
lp  the  hill  on  high;  as  we  ride  into 
mtlying  districts,  the  street-car  con- 
luctor  lights  a  cigarette  with  a  new 
:igarette  lighter.  And  we  smile  sym- 
>athetically  and  take  a  cigar  from  our 
lew  leather  cigar-case.  Christmas  on 
his  warm  California  night  is  Christ- 
nas  in  cotton-wool. 

We  leave  the  car  at  a  point  where 
:he  hill  looks  eastward  down  into 
he  city  of  lights  and  westward  to  the 
)cean.  We  sit  on  a  stone  bench  at  the 
:ide  of  a  golf  green  and  closing  our 
:yes  to  reality,  travel  in  fancy  back  to 
:he  days  when  life  was  crude  and  men 
:raved  the  comfort  of  Christmas  tra- 
litions. 

We  picture  them  at  day-break, 
iwarming  down  the  hills  into  the 
rulch  town;  boots  black  and  shining 
■vith  sheep  fat,  moustaches  twisted 


S.  B.  Dickson 


elegantly,  gold-nuggeted  watch-chains 
flapping  against  their  flowered  vests. 
W7e  follow  them  through  swinging 
doors.  The  thin  strains  of  sweet  music 
filter  through  the  haze  of  smoke. 
Shapes  emerge  from  the  shadows. 
Here  a  gaunt  creature  sits,  one  hand 
stroking  a  thin  red  beard,  the  other 
clutching  a  glass.  There,  two  gaze  at 
their  feet,  one  trickling  chips  through 
his  fingers,  the  other  running  a  deck  of 
cards.  Their  eyes  are  watery  with  the 
heartache  of  memories  the  Christmas 
carol  has  awakened.  In  the  corner  the 
flare  of  a  match  held  to  a  torn  cigar 
lights  the  face  of  a  pale-eyed  Chinese 
workman. 

T>  EHIND  the  bar  a  red-faced,  slick- 
haired,  black-moustached  bar- 
keep  leans  on  his  elbows,  his  face  in 
his  huge  paws,  his  eyes  closed.  On  the 
wall  behind  him  a  painting  is  labeled: 
French  Art.  At  the  tinny  harmonium 
a  haggard,  hollow-breasted  creature 
sits,  rheumatic  fingers  stumbling 
across  the  keys.  Her  rouged  cheeks 
are  deep-sunken,  her  eyes  vacant 
behind  straggling  shreds  of  hair. 
Slouched  in  a  wooden  rocking-chair  a 
miserable  derelict  clutches  a  spilling 
glass  of  beer,  the  while  sentimental 
tears  ooze  down  the  sides  of  his  nose. 
The  woman  at  the  harmonium  plays: 
"Nearer  My  God  to  Thee."  It  is  the 


only  sacred  song  she  knows.  This  is 
1850;  a  Christmas  morning  in  the 
Southern  Mines  of  California. 

The  air  is  rank  with  the  co-mingling 
of  smoke  and  liquor  fumes.  Outside 
the  day  is  fresh  and  crisp  and  bracing. 
We  plod  up  the  dusty  gulch  street 
where  the  lean-to's  of  rough  logs  cling 
to  the  hillside.  Here  a  raw-boned 
Scandinavian  sits  before  his  shack 
darning  a  pair  of  socks;  there  a  shin- 
ing-faced son  of  Abraham  squats  on  a 
rock  in  the  gulch-stream,  washing 
gold.  "Murruh  Krismuss,"  he  cries  as 
we  pass.  "Murruh  Krismuss." 

The  day  is  at  its  height.  The  glory 
of  the  morning  star  has  dimmed  be- 
fore the  radiance  of  the  sun;  the  star 
that  had  lighted  the  eastern  sky  before 
Bethlehem.  Miners  stomp  up  and 
down  the  gulch  in  high  heavy  boots,  in 
brilliant  red  shirts,  their  hair  plastered 
with  lard.  In  front  of  the  Miner's  Re- 
lief a  dozen  nondescript  men,  pranc- 
ing like  school-boys,  dance  a  Virginia 
Reel  to  the  song  of  a  wheezing  fiddle. 
On  a  cracker  box  in  front  of  the  Grand 
Palace  Hotel  a  sky-pilot  in  a  ragged 
frock'coat  holds  forth  to  an  audience 
of  a  dull-faced  Greek,  a  sleepy  Chi- 
nese, and  a  boney  dog  on  the  subject 
of  Jesus,  the  Carpenter. 

Evening  in  the  Southern  Mines. 
Festoons  of  red  and  green  tissue  paper 
strung  across  the  facade  of  the  Last 
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Chance  Bar  where  the  oil  lamps  sway 
lazily  in  the  faint  breeze  blowing  up 
the  gulch.  Within,  the  clicking  of 
chips,  slapping  of  cards,  cheers,  songs, 
a  woman's  voice  in  sentimental  fal- 
setto, haze  of  blue  smoke,  clinking  of 
glasses.  A  score  of  miners,  waltzing 
two  and  two,  sedately,  with  boisterous 
out-breaks  of  booted  heels  flung  high. 
And  above,  the  Star  of  the  East, 
steadfast  in  splendor,  a  trembling 
tear.  This,  I  say,  was  Christmas 
night  in  the  Southern  Mines. 

Strange  children 
of  God,  these  men 
of  the  hills, 
celebrating  the 


fowls  and  gray-haired  donkeys.  Soft 
crooning  songs  of  guitars  welcomed 
the  warm  sunshine  as  the  Star  of  the 
East  dimmed  in  the  heavens.  Across 
the  courtyard  of  the  Mission  came  the 
priests.  Here  was  Christ,  here  Judas, 
here  John,  and  the  two  thieves,  and 
Mary,  the  Mother,  and  Mary  Magda- 
lene. The  last  Supper  was  celebrated 
beneath  adobe  walls;  the  Cross  was 
raised  against  a  flower-strewn  knoll; 
the  Resurrection  pictured  in  a  shadow 
glade  where  a  waterfall  trickled  out 
of  the  rocks.  And  the  simple  children 
of  old  Spain  devoutly  kneeling  when 
their  mystery  was  complete,  sang 
songs  of  Christmas  and  then  gathered 
at  long  tables  to  drink  the  fermented 
juice  of  the  grape  and  exchange  home- 
fashioned  gifts. 

Spontaneous  in  their  worship  and  in 
their  play  they  did  not  change  across 
the  three  hundred  years.    Only  yes- 


Nativity  in  their  ter- 
rible innocence  while 
the  kindly  star  shone 
above.  And  far  back 
in  the  hills  clustered 
the  groves  of  Sequoias. 
They  had  stood  there 
when  the  gods  of  the 
Greeks  reigned  on 
Olympus,  stood  there 
when  the  Pharaohs  sat 
on  their  golden  thrones 
and  ruled  the  children 
of  Egypt.  In  the 
depths  of  rocks  were 
fossils  and  plant 
growth  that  told  of  the 
great  Sequoias  flaunt- 
ing their  branches  be- 
fore the  Miocene  era — before  the 
shroud  of  ice  had  covered  the  earth. 
The  snows  had  hung  Christmas  fes- 
toons on  them  fifty  thousand  years 
before  Christ  walked  among  men,  and 
men  had  tinseled  them  with  synthetic 
snow  two  thousand  years  after  the 
Nazarene  had  died  to  give  faith  to 
men.  Child-like,  these  men  of  Calif- 
ornia,in  aworld  that  knewno  children. 

npHEREIN  lies  the  sweet  charm  of 
*~  the  men  of  the  West.  The  terrible 
conflict  with  the  elements,  the  strug- 
gle against  overwhelming  material 
and  spiritual  odds  had  intensified  the 
child  in  the  man.  And  Christmas 
glorifies  the  Man  who  loved  little 
children. 

The  Spanish  priests  brought  Christ- 
mas to  California  three  hundred  years 
ago.  Down  in  the  Mission  gardens  the 
Miracle  of  Christ  was  enacted  before 
an  audience  of  sheep  and  barnyard 


Between  pillars  on  the  highest  bal- 
cony  a  slender  girl  stood  and  sang. 
She  was  unheralded,  uninvited,  but 
her  voice  was  the  voice  of  a  saint;  hei 
song  stirred  time-old  memories  and 
dimmed  the  eye.  She  was  Tetrazzini, 
the  opera  singer,  come  to  enthrall  the 
western  city  with  a  divine  gift.  Thai 
was  in  1904 — or  was  it  1905:  Tetraz- 
zini has  grown  sadly  stout  and  the 
lyric  loveliness  of  the  girlish  voice  is 
faded,  but  the  memories  are  immortal 
A  year  passed.  Tetrazzini  came  agair 
on  another  Christmas  night.  Down  ir 
the  Newspaper  Triangle  a  platforn 
was  builded.  Up  and  down  Market 
Street  for  blocks  and  out  into  the 
arteries  for  blocks  the  throngs  as- 
sembled. Hundreds  of  thousands 
they  came  to  listen  to  their  adoptee 
daughter  singing  Christmas  songs  or 
a  night  that  might  have  been  a  nighi 
in  July.  Most  amazing  on  that  hol> 
evening  was  thesilencc 
of  the  city  as  the  sing- 
er arose.  Street  can 
stopped,  carriages  anc 
horses  were  stilled,  noi 
a  sound  broke  th< 
night.  And  ther 
Tetrazzini    sang  anc 


mm 


3  3, 


"Some  of  you  will  remember  the  Old  Palace  Hotel;  tht 
balconies,  floor  above  floor  encircling  the  Palm  Court' 


terday  in  our  memories  is  a  night  in 
the  Palace  Hotel  of  old  San  Francisco. 
The  Old  Palace,  with  its  eerie 
"Bridge  of  Sighs"  stretching  across 
the  alley  to  the  Grand.  Palms 
spreading  their  fronds  in  the  Court, 
prancing  horses  dashing  in  dragging 
elegant  Victorias  and  sedate  black 
carriages.  Ladies  in  leg-of-mutton 
sleeved  gowns  stepping  out,  lifting 
their  skirts  delicately  to  display  a 
glimpse  of  slender  ankle;  dainty  hands 
lifted  to  touch  a  sweeping  ostrich 
feather  away  from  their  eyes.  Cham- 
pagne on  the  table  and  terrapin  be- 
neath steaming  glass.  A  hush  stilled 
the  holiday  throngs  as  choir  boys  in 
white,  wound  slowly  through  the  court 
singing  "The  First  Noel"  and  "Holy 
Night."  Silence  for  a  moment,  and 
then  from  above  came  a  heavenly 
voice.  You  will  remember  the  old 
Palace  Hotel;  the  balconies,  floor 
above  floor  encircling  the  Palm  Court. 


the  crystal  loveliness  of  her  song 
was  heard  by  the  multitude  a  hall 
dozen  streets  away.  When  the  throng 
drifted  away,  women  were  weeping 
men  brushing  tears  from  their  eyes. 

They  were  young,  and  twenty-five 
years  cannot  age  men.  But  times  dc 
change  and  life  is  no  longer  so  simple 
a  thing.  Christmas  today  is  Christ- 
mas in  cotton-wool. 

In  the  churches  and  in  the  hotels  the 
pink-faced  choir  boys  sing  of  the  first 
Christmas,  the  Holy  Night;  outside  is 
a  gorgeous  cacophony  of  discord.  But 
the  Star  of  the  East  is  unchanging 
inevitable,  guiding  the  wayfarers 
through  the  mystic  paths  of  westerr 
light,  seeking  the  ways  of  Him  whe 
was  born  in  Bethlehem  when  tht 
Sequoias  were  old  but  life  was  young. 
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W  I  N  T  E  II 
M  0  U  N  T  A  I  \ 

Today  the  distanl  mountain  seems 
A  white  bird  in  a  nest  of  dreams. 
Quaintly  winded  and  beautiful 
\-  a  sampler  worked  in  wool 
On  gray  sky — yet  winter  gales 
Have  feathered  it.    Beneath  these  veil- 
Are  implacable,  slow  veins 
Of  glaciers;  are  moraines; 
Are  ageless  ice  and  lava  masses 
Waiting  thaw;  are  crevasses 

Where  winds  give  birth  to  winds 
still-born ; 

Pinnacles  where  clouds  are  torn; 

Scars  in  rock  where  snow  has  run 

In  helpless  streams  before  the  sun, 

And  rows  of  trees  in  beggar  rags — 

Mendicants  and  whining  hags. 

Today  the  distant  mountain  seems 

A  white  bird  in  a  nest  of  dreams. 

— Ethel  Bomig  Fuller 
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Ringing 

'Round  the  World 


By 

{Catherine  Ames  Taylor 

Whose  Favorite  Hobby  is  the 
Study  of  Bells  and  'Their  History 


A.  E.  Field  photo 

An  old  bell,  dated  1704,  Mission  Inn  collection 


FOR  all  its  holly  wreaths,  spicy 
plum-puddings,  and  fir  trees, 
gleaming  and  glittering  with 
ornaments,  the  true  spirit  of 
Christmas  still  lies  in  the  bells.  Eng- 
land may  have  her  Yule  log  and 
brandy  pudding;  France  her  candles 
for  Noel;  in  Holland  wooden  shoes 
may  wait  outside  the  door-sill  for  the 
coming  of  Kris  Kringle;  but  from  one 
end  of  the  world  to  another,  wherever 
Christmas  is  celebrated,  the  bells  will 
be  ringing.  Large  bells  and  small 
bells,  bells  from  massive  cathedral 
towers  and  bells  from  humble  parish 
churches,  from  the  frozen  wastes  of 
the  Aleutian  Islands  to  the  sunny 
slopes  of  Italy,  they  will  be  ringing, 
singing  the  old,  old  Christmas  carols. 

There  has  always  been  something 
stirring  about  bells,  particularly  those 
Christmas  bells,  expressing  an  exulta- 
tion which  can  be  expressed  in  no 
other  way,  sounding  out  above  city 
and  hamlet  the  inarticulate  praises  of 
all  peoples  of  all  lands,  generation 
after  generation. 

Long  ago  in  England  it  was  be- 
lieved that  when  Christ  was  born  the 
devil  died,  and  on  Christmas  eve,  for 
an  hour  before  midnight,  the  bells 
were  muffled  and  solemnly  tolled  for 
"The  Old  Lad's"  passing.  On  the 
stroke  of  twelve  the  tolling  changed  to 
caroling.  The  King  was  dead!  Long 


live  the  King! 

Spain  must  have  had  some  similar 
belief,  for  as  late  as  Mission  Days  in 
early  California  the  padres  of  Santa 
Clara  Mission  staged  at  Christmas 
time  a  modern  miracle,  or  morality 
play  in  which  the  Devil  had  a  great 
wrestling  match  with  the  Hermit, 
personifying  godliness,  and  eventu- 
ally, to  the  triumphant  ringing  of 
bells,  the  Hermit  defeated  His  Satanic 
Majesty.  It  was  a  parable  the  In- 
dians could  understand. 

T> FLLS  have  shared  and  shaped  a 
lot  of  human  history.  From  the 
sixth  century  A.  D.  they  have  been 
ringing  down  through  the  ages,  sum- 
moning, commanding,  rejoicing,  con- 
soling. In  the  Middle  Ages  they  com- 
bined the  various  functions  of  clocks, 
newspapers,  telegraph,  and  radio, 
calling  the  people  to  arise  and  open 
their  shops,  telling  them  when  the 
lord  of  the  manor's  oven  was  ready 
for  them  to  bake  their  bread,  warn- 
ing the  traveler  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  village  when  the  gates  of  the  town 
were  closing  for  the  night,  sounding 
alarms  in  time  of  danger.  From  child- 
hood to  old  age  their  ringing  became 
associated  with  every  event,  trivial 
and  important,  which  filled  the  peo- 
ple's days. 

Suspended  there,  between  heaven 


and  earth,  partaking,  at  times, 
little  of  each,  it  is  not  surprising  tha 
a  credulous  people  should  soon  hav 
invested  their  ringing  with  almos 
supernatural  powers.  So  the  custon 
arose  of  blessing  the  more  importan 
bells,  to  cleanse  them  of  evil  spirit 
that  their  ringing  might  protect  th 
community  from  pestilence  and  fam 
ine,  thunderstorm  and  drought.  Wit] 
all  pomp  and  ceremony,  the  digni 
taries  of  church  and  state  assemblei 
for  the  ritual,  to  bathe  the  bell  ii 
costly  oils,  to  sprinkle  it  with  hoi 
water,  to  bless  and  christen  it  in  th 
name  of  some  patron  saint.  It  was 
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long  and  impressive  ceremony.  God- 
fathers and  godmothers  were  chosen 
to  sponsor  it;  theirs  was  an  office  of 
great  dignity  and  honor,  albeit,  as 
Dickens  points  out,  it  was  easier 
then,  even  as  now,  to  sponsor  a  be 
than  a  boy. 

After  the  bell  was  hung  it  became, 
truly,  "the  voice  of  the  town."  The 
people  loved  it  with  the  love  they 
had  for  their  homes,  protecting  and 
concealing  it  in  times  of  siege,  for 
in  those  days,  with  the  capture  of  a 
town,  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  con- 
queror was  to  melt  the  bells  into 
metal  for  cannon,  while  ammunition, 
captured  from  the  enemy,  was  often 
converted  into  a  new  set  of  chimes, 
to  ring  out  the  new  authority.  Sym 
bolically,  in  this  way,  the 
very  identity  of  a  town 
was  destroyed  with  its 
bells.    The  famous  bell 
Glorisa,  which  hung  for 
many  years  in  the  Ca- 
thedral of  Cologne,  was 
cast  from  the  metal  of 
twenty-two  French  guns, 
captured    by    the  Ger- 
mans during  the  Franco- 
German  War,  and  it  was 
the  irony  of  fate  that  in 
the  World  War  this  bell 
should  have  been  melted 
up  once  more  to  make 
ammunition  with  which 
to  fire  on  the  French. 

This  devotion  to  bells 
was  demonstrated  in  Bel- 
gium on  that  fateful  day 
in  August,   1914,  when 


One  of  oldest  bells 
in  existence  dates 
back  to  1247.  Mis- 
sion Inn  collection 

A.  E.  Field  photo 


Court  of  the  Bells.  One 
of  the  largest  collec- 
tions in  the  world, 
Glenwood  Mission  Inn, 
Riverside,  California 


the  bell-ringer  of  Antwerp  sat  in 
his  tower,  with  a  breaking  heart, 
and  played  the  national  airs  of 
Belgium  to  the  steady  tramp, 
tramp,  tramp  of  soldiers'  feet  in 
the  street  below,  going  out  in 
such  pitiful  numbers  to  meet  the 
incoming  hordes.  When  the  city 
was  taken  and  sacked,  he  was 
still  in  his  tower,  playing.  He 
escaped,  and  five  years  later, 
when  President  Woodrow  Wilson 
visited  Belgium,  he  was  back  in 
his  tower.  And  how  he  made  the 
carillons  ring  as  they  swelled  into 
the  Star  Spangled  Banner! 

For  a  time,  bell-ringing  was 
the  privilege  of  the  aristocracy. 
He  who  commanded  the  bell 
commanded  the  town,  in  that 
day,  for  by  its  ringing  he  could 
assemble  forces  either  for  defence 
or  for  insurrection.  So  the  job  of 
chief  bell-ringer  of  the  town  was 
once  a  political  plum,  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation. 

Fearing  this  power  of  bells,  lest  they  be  used  as 
a  signal  for  popular  revolt,  an  edict  was  passed  in 
Constantinople  forbidding  their  use.  This  prac- 
tice was  followed  throughout  the  entire  Moslem 
realm,  and  so  it  is  that  the  Moors  are  one  of  the 
few  peoples  who  have  not  fallen  under  the  spell 
of  the  bells. 

As  poetic  justice  comes  the  story  of  one  of  the 
most  priceless  and  historical  bells  here  in  the  west 
— a  bell  which  hangs  in  the  San  Miguel  Chapel  at 
Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico.  It  was  cast  in  Spain,  in 
1356,  when  the  Spanish  people  were  fighting  an 
apparently  losing  battle  against  the  Moors.  In 
desperation  the  clergy  ordered  the  casting  of  a 
bell  to  Saint  Joseph,  as  a  plea  and  supplication  for 
aid.    From  all  portions  of  the  kingdom  came 


idilla  photo 
Mission  bells 
of  San  Juan 
Capistrano 
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peasants  and  nobility,  bearing  gold 
and  silver  offerings  to  cast  into  the 
crucible,  that  they  might  be  person- 
ally represented  in  the  prayer  for 
victory.  Picture  the  scene!  Ecclesiasts 
in  fine  robes  blessing  the  metal  as  it 
lay  a  molten  mass  in  the  caldron;  an 
excited  populace  crowding  about  to 
toss  their  trinkets,  coins,  and  orna- 
ments into  the  boiling,  seething  metal; 
and  the  nervous  bell-maker  fussing 
anxiously  about  lest  something  go 
wrong  with  the  casting! 


IN  order  to  use  all  the  precious 
alloy,  the  bell  had  to  be  cast  three 
inches  thick,  and  when  cooled,  it  was 
found  to  possess  a  tone  of  surpassing 
sweetness — a  tone  which  improved  in 
the  ears  of  the  Spaniards  as  each  suc- 
cessive ringing  recorded  defeat  after 
defeat  of  the  Moors,  until  finally  the 
infidels  were  driven  from  Spain.  In 
the  sixteenth  century  this  sacred 
bell  was  brought  to  Mexico  City  by 
missionaries,  and  later  it  was  la- 
boriously hauled  by  ox-cart  over  the 
mountains  and  burning  deserts  to 
the  oldest  city  in  the  West,  Santa  Fe, 
where  it  will  ring  again  this  Christ- 
mas. 

The  stcries  about  bells  are  legion, 
stories  of  how  Napoleon,  greatest 
conqueror  of  them  all,  so  loved  and 
reverenced   bells   that   he  forbade 
their  destruction,  breaking  off  con- 
versations,   even    stopping  a 
march,  once,  to  listen  to  the 
ringing  of  the  Angelus,  the  bell 
he  loved  most  of  all.  Henry  the 
Eighth,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
as  fickle  about  bells  as  about 
wives,  and  once  wagered  and 
lost  a  chime  of  twelve  bells  over  a 
game  of  cards.    Alfred  the  Great 
originated  the  curfew,  but  it  was 
William  the  Conqueror,  years  later, 
who  first  enforced  its  observance, 
ordering  the  bells  rung  throughout 
all  of  England  at  eight  o'clock  each 
night,  as  a  signal  to  extinguish  lights 
and  to  cover  fires.  Hence  the  name, 
couvre feu,  to  prevent  nocturnal  gath- 
erings   of    rebellious    subjects.  In 
America,  one  of  the  early  bell-makers 
was  none  other  than  Paul  Revere,  of 
the  spectacular  ride,  who  established 
a  foundry  in  Boston  in  which  were 
cast  more  than  two  hundred  sweet- 
toned  bells. 

But  it  is  in  the  myths  and  legends 
and  quaint  beliefs  that  we  find  most 
graphically  the  importance  which  has 
always  been  attached  to  bells.  The 
Spaniards  of  the  West-,  for  example, 
had  a  curious  belief  that  it  was  an 
omen  of  great  good  if  a  bell  cracked 
during  a  significant  ceremony.  They 
had  a  boast  of  splendid  arrogance, 
"For  us  the  bells  crack  when  they 
ring,"  and  a  bell  so  cracked  became 
infinitely  more  precious  in  their  eyes. 


There  seems  to  be  evidence  enough 
that  the  good  padres  of  Mission  Days 
occasionally  played  up  the  super- 
natural power  of  bells  to  impress  and 
awe  the  more  incorrigible  Indians. 
There  is  one  delightful  story  told  of 
the  bells  of  San  Gabriel.  One  morn- 
ing when  the  padre  tried  to  ring  the 
Angelus,  the  bells  gave  forth  only  a 
muffled  sound.  He  soon  discovered 
they  had  been  stuffed  with  tumble 
weeds,  and  suspecting  one  of  the 
neophytes  who  had  often  rebelled 
against  morning  services,  he  called 
his  flock  together,  told  them  what  had 
happened,  and  announced  that  he 
was  going  to  call  the  roll,  and  that 
when  he  came  to  the  name  of  the 
Indian  who  had  desecrated  the  bells, 
thev  would  reveal  his  suilt  bv  their 


A  bell  which  summoned 
the  Vigilantes  in  old 
San  Francisco,  recently 
recovered  from  obscuritv 


Wide  World  photo 

tolling.  Having  made  previous  ar- 
rangements with  his  assistant,  the 
padre  called  the  roll,  and  lo,  when  he 
came  to  the  name  of  the  suspected 
mischief-maker,  the  bells  apparently 
of  their  own  volition  began  to  peal 
sonorously.  The  poor  native,  fright- 
ened almost  out  of  his  wits  by  this 
sign  from  heaven,  fell  to  his  knees  and 
confessed. 

One  of  the  best  places  in  the  world 
to  sense  the  age-old  love  of  bells,  to 
feel  something  of  their  fascination,  is 
the  Court  of  the  Bells,  in  the  Mission 
Inn,  Riverside,  California.  Out  in  a 
court  under  the  open  sky  they  hang, 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  bells  gath- 
ered from  the  dusty  corners  of  the 
earth.  From  the  Gypsy  Market  in 
Rome   thev   have   come — from  the 


Thieves'   Market   in   Mexico,  fro 
great  cities  and  forgotten  hamlet 
from  pagodas  of  the  Far  East,  ar 
from  the  cobblestones  of  New  En: 
land.  There  are  monastery  bells  ar 
mission  bells,  temple  bells  and  alt; 
bells,  hand  bells  and  house  bells,  ar 
bells  from  everywhere.    Go  ther 
perhaps,  in  the  twilight,  just  as  tl 
sweet-toned  mission  bells  of  the  Ir 
have  sounded  the  evening  Angelu 
and  as  you  listen  in  the  presence 
those  silent  bells,  in  imagination  yc 
can  hear  them  ringing  high  abo^ 
some  embattled  mediaeval  city,  chin 
ing  through  long  summer  days  ! 
peasant  women  in  gay  kerchiefs,  sel 
ing  their  fruit  and  flowers  in  tl 
Piazza,  or  flirting  with  the  Constabi 
lary.  From  Alaska  you  can  hear  ther 
ringing  out  crisp  and  clear  in  tl 
biting  air,  playing  Christmas  chim 
to  a  handful  of  fur-wrapped  nativ» 
inside  a  little  Russian  church.  Fro 
Rangoon  and  Mandalay  you  ce 
hear  the  tinkling  of  hundreds 
smaller  bells,  casual,  delicate,  wa; 
ward,  swinging  languorously  fro 
the  turned-up  corners  of  pagoc 
roofs.  From  Russia  comes  a  distal 
rumbling  as  of  thunder  as  her  mighi 
bells  boom  out,  and  from  France  ar 
Switzerland  and  England,  chun 
and  town  bells  chime.    From  tl 
Orient,  tones  of  the  temple  bells  ri. 
with  the  drifting  fragrance  of  ii 
cense,  and  from  Holland  ar 
^        Belgium,  the  exquisite  music  i 
m      the  carillons  soars,  while  here  ; 
W      the  West,  our  own  bronze  mi 
'       sion  bells  take  up  the  world  r 
frain  of  "Peace  on  earth,  goc 
will  toward  men." 
In  all  the  tintinnabulation  of  bell 
there  is  none  the  world  over  that  i 
its  symbolism  has  had  a  greati 
effect  upon  civilization  than  the  be 
which  rings  out  the  tidings  of  gre; 
joy.  The  ringing  of  the  great  bell  < 
Moscow,  the  Czar  Kolokol,  had 
ever  sounded  forth  with  all  the  stei 
torian  tones  of  its  440,000  pounds  < 
metal  would  have  been,  in  its  signif 
cance,  as  a  tinkling  cymbal  compare 
to  the  still  small  voice  of  the  first  be 
to  proclaim  the  birth  of  The  Child  in 
manger. 

SOMEWHERE  on  Christmas  Da 
there  will  be  bells  tolling  at  tr 
passing  of  some  great  soul;  alan 
bells,  clanging  and  banging  out  the 
message  of  a  conflagration;  insister 
bells,  warning  mariners  from  rocks  ( 
destruction;  but  everywhere  in  Chri: 
tendom,  bells  will  be  ringing  out  a  jo) 
ful  reminder  that  on  this  day,  a  Chil 
was  born  who,  in  manhood,  gave 
far  reaching  philosophy  to  the  people 
of  the  earth.  Love  one  another.  Lc 
the  bells  ring  out.  Love  one  anothei 
Peace  on  earth,  good  will  toward  mei 
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Christmas 
in  the  Desert 


A GOOD  way  in  which  to  put 
the  mind  in  a  receptive  mood 
for  a  typical  desert  Christ- 
mas is  to  take  a  walk  before 
jreakfast  in  the  garden  and  inhale 
leeply  of  its  Christmas  fragrance. 
Calendulas,  which  the  sun  has  coaxed 
nit  of  their  green  velvet  cloaks,  are 
winkling  brightly  on  either  side  of 
:he  garden  path.  The  philosophic 
Chinese  lily  which  asks  nothing  but  a 
)it  of  sun,  soil,  and  moisture,  is  toss- 
ng  lightly  in  the  breeze,  its  pungent 
icent  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
leavy  fragrance  with  which  the  gar- 
len  is  redolent.  The  spicy  evergreen 
)ase  upon  which  this  delicious  bou- 
juet  is  built  receives  a  widow's  mite 
rom  the  few  belated  chrysanthemums 
ind  zinnias  that  are  still  blooming  in 
)rotected  corners. 

The  spendthrift  petunias  which  by 
:his  time  have  opened 
lp  their  lovely  purple 
:ups  are  literally  sow- 
ng  the  passing  breeze 
vith  perfume,  and 
>ver  and  above  all 
:hese  comes  the  in- 
lescribable  fragrance 
)f  the  desert  rose. 
Scarlet  flax  and  Span- 
sh  broom  are  two 
)ther  plants  which 
idd  wonderfully  to 
:he  color  and  beauty 
)f  the  winter  garden. 


Permanent  Christ- 
mas tree  in  the 
patio  of  Mr.  L.  H. 
Manning's  home 
at  Tucson,  Arizona 


By 

Mary  Martin  Sawtelle 


One  must  not,  however,  linger  too 
long  in  this  intoxicating  atmosphere, 
for  there  are  momentous  Christmas 
questions  to  be  decided.  There  is  to 
be  a  Christmas  picnic!  Shall  the  din- 
ner party  go  where  water  and  fire- 
wood grow,  or  shall  these  necessities 
be  taken  along?  The  decision  will 
probably  be  in  favor  of  the  former, 
for  who  minds  a  distance  of  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  miles  in  search  of  wood 
and  water  on  this  occasion? 

When  the  picnic  spot  is  finally 
reached  and  tasks  are  parcelled  out, 
things  move  apace.  Odors  of  giblet 
gravy  and  coffee  boiling  over  mesquite 


coals  whet  the  appetites  of  all.  Strag- 
glers are  gathered  in;  the  sun  glistens 
on  the  aluminum  vessels  borne  by  a 
welcome,  if  not  stately,  procession 
about  the  oil  cloth  board;  and  the 
Christmas  dinner,  a  la  picnic,  is  the 
order  of  the  day. 

The  cosmic  peace  and  quiet  that 
soon  settles  over  the  group  is  punc- 
tuated from  time  to  time  by  the  dis- 
tant cry  of  the  coyote,  and  the 
squeaks  of  shy  desert  folk  making 
swift  little  sorties  into  the  scene  in 
order  to  snatch  their  share  of  the 
Christmas  feast.  The  sun  gets  hotter 
and  hotter.  The  surfeited  feasters 
cast  about  for  the  shade  of  the  mes- 
quite under  which  to  take  a  quiet 
smoke.  The  spirit  of  "peace  on  earth, 
good  will  to  men"  broods  over  this  an- 
niversary scene  like  a  benediction. 

This  spirit  is  finally  broken  into  by 
the  restless  reminder  on  the  part  of 
the  children  that  they  must  be  home 
in  time  for  the  tree.  It  is  indeed  "the 
tree"  and  not  "a  tree,"  for  it  grows  in 
the  patio  and  is  each  year  a  little 
more  splendid  than  it  was  the  last. 
Its  permanence  makes  it  a  particular 
object  of  affection  and  care. 

\  N  advance  guard  has  completed 
the  preparations  by  the  time  the 
party  has  reached  home,  and  just  at 
dusk,  the  children  are  greeted  by  the 
mystic    tree  ablaze 
.,      with  lights  and  laden 
with  gifts. 

Finally  the  excited 
youngsters  are  tuck- 
ed into  the  bed  and 
quiet  reigns  —  that 
perfect  stillness 
which  is  felt  in  the 
desert.  Out  under  the 
multitude  of  stars 
the  older  folk  sit, 
dreaming  of  Christ- 
mas days  which  are 
past.  And  in  such 
surroundings,  it  is 
easy,  indeed,  to  drift 
back  to  a  desert 
scene  of  long  ago 
when  wise  men 
crossed  the  sands  to 
bring  gifts  to  a  King. 
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Christmas 

In  a 

Santa  Barbara  Garden 


GREEN  are  all  our  hillsides 
here  in  Santa  Barbara  with 
the  new  grass  which  comes 
after  the  early  rains;  and  in 
our  garden  the  flowers  have  already 
followed  along.  There  are  snap- 
dragons in  all  the  new  colors,  copper 
and  flame  and  tawny  rose.  There 
are  violets  in  shady  places — the  long 
stemmed  Princess  of  Wales  and  the 
very  fragrant  double  Parma  violets. 
There  is  stock,  of  course,  with  Beauty 
of  Nice  a  prime  favorite,  but  every 
other  sort  and  kind  also  very  much  in 
evidence.  There  are  sweet  peas — 
hedges  of  sweet  peas!  We  must  stand 
on  a  step  ladder  to  reach  the  topmost 
ones.  By  planting  seed  of  the  winter 
flowering  varieties  in  September  we 
have  all  the  sweet  peas  we  can  pick 
for  Christmas  Day.  And  perhaps 
best  of  all  there  are  roses!  We  give 
our  roses  a  rest  in  the  Fall — that  is, 
we  do  not  water  them — then,  after 
the  first  rains  they  come  to  life  with  a 
rush  and  reward  us  with  splendid 
bloom  in  December.  Shot  Silk,  An- 
gele  Pernet,  Betty  Uprichard — all 
the  new  and  lovelv  recent  introduc- 


By 

Lockwood  and 
Elizabeth  de  Forest 


'Can  this  be  Christmas — sweet  as  May 
With  drowsy  sun  and  dreamy  air, 
And  new  grass  point ing  out  the  way 
For  flowers  to  follow  everywhere.  J" 


tions  gladden  the  rose  garden,  as  well 
as  the  older  favorites  such  as  General 
McArthur  and  sweet  Madame  Louise 
Breslau. 

In  the  sheltered  places  under  our 
oak  trees  cyclamen  are  blooming,  put- 
ting to  shame  their  hot-house  forced 
sisters.  Here,  too,  are  snowflakes 
{Leucojums)  and  paper  white  nar- 
cissus, and  a  very  early  daffodil  or 
two.  The  beds  around  the  house  are 
gay  with  nemesia,  the  dwarf  compact 
sorts,  especially  Blue  Gem,  and  the 
gaudy  Sutton  hybrids.    Down  in  the 


cutting  garden  are  plenty  of  the  eve: 
faithful  calendulas  and  an  abundano 
of  ageratum. 

With  the  garden  full  of  such  a  va 
riety  of  flowers  it  is  easy  to  see  tha 
our  Christmas  decorations  will  not  b( 
limited  to  berries  and  greens;  that  ir 
the  house  there  will  be  bowls  of  flow 
ers  everywhere,  along  with  wreaths  o: 
red  berries  and  garlands  of  fir.  But  the 
berries  will  not  be  those  of  the  con- 
ventional holly  (except  that  importec 
for  the  occasion)  for  the  English  holly 
likes  a  colder  winter  climate  thar 
Santa  Barbara  can  offer;  rather  they 
will  be  the  berries  of  the  native  toyor 
(Photinia  arbutijolia)  or  of  the  Chi- 
nese pyracanthas  and  cotoneasters. 
Glorious  berries  they  are,  orange  anc 
scarlet  and  red,  growing  on  greal 
sturdy  bushes.  We  cut  and  cut  foi 
the  house  as  a  means  of  keeping  the 
shrubs  within  bounds. 

And  even  our  "greens"  need  not  be 
the  usual  fir  and  hemlock.  Boughs  ol 
oranges  and  lemons,  fruit  and  flowers 
on  the  same  stem,  will  shine  out 
among  the  pine  and  redwood  branches: 
and  orange  sprays  of  mandarins  and 
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ngerines  will  lend  gay  color  to  the 

rkest  corners  of  the  hall. 

A  deodar  will  be  our  Christmas 
?e,  a  live  one  growing  outside  the 
>rary  window;  at  night  its  festoons 

lights  will  twinkle  at  the  stars  and 

the  daytime  its  balls  ami  tinsel  will 
Lsten  in  the  sun,  and  it  will  stand 
cure  in  the  knowledge  that  its  day 
'  glory  is  not  Christmas  alone  but 
ie  whole  year  round. 

In  selecting  the  living  Christmas 
ee  for  this  section  of  the  country, 
lere  are  many  interesting  varieties 
om  which  to  choose.  We  Califor- 
ians  are  very  fortunate  in  that  re- 
iect.  From  all  the  cedars  and  pines 
nd  cypress  and  firs,  however,  we 
oted  with  one  accord  for  the  deodar 
Cedrns  deodora).  Tall  and  erect  it 
rows,  carrying  its  spreading  branches 
)W  to  the  ground  and  retaining  its 
ich  deep  coloring  throughout  the 
ear.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
he  deodar  is  a  rapid-growing  tree  and 
ventually  reaches  a  height  of  50  feet 
r  more,  so  for  that  reason,  it  is  im- 
ortant  to  place  it  where  it  can  grow 
nd  spread  its  loveliness  without  ap- 
earing  crowded. 

Throughout  the  holiday  season,  the 
ghts  of  our  living  Christmas  tree 
ive  accents  of  color  to  our  winter 
arden  paradise. 

But  to  come  back  into  the  garden: 
long  the  walk  heather  bushes  are 


<^4bont 
The  Authors 

The  de  Forests  are 
known  as  the  editors  of 
"The  Santa  Barbara 
Gardener"  a  delightful 
little  garden  messenger. 
We  welcome  them  to 
SIS  SET.    The  Editors. 


veiled  in  a  mist  of  lavender  and  gray. 
They  are  in  such  full  flower  that  there 
is  almost  no  foliage  visible.  In  marked 
contrast,  against  the  south  wall  the 
poinsettias  flaunt  their  scarlet  blos- 
soms for  all  to  see.  Every  house  in 
the  neighborhood  has  a  poinsettia 
planted  near  it  somewhere,  so  that 
with  all  of  them  in  full  regalia  there  is 
little  need  for  further  outdoor  Christ- 
mas decoration.  Hut  those  of  us  who 
would  have  garlands  simply  plant  an 
orange  trumpet  vine  (Pyrostegia 
venusta,  also  called  Bignonia  vennstd) 
and  when  this  gorgeous  thing  has 
draped  itself  from  the  eaves  and  along 
the  balustrade  of  the  terrace,  we  are 
garlanded  in  festoons  of  the  most 
vivid  orange  and  green,  a  gay  and 


joyous  decoration  if  there  ever  was 
one.  This  vine  accommodatingly 
blooms  its  very  best  in  December. 
Those  who  do  not  know  it  will  have 
to  picture  great  clusters  of  trumpet- 
shaped  blossoms,  rich  orange  in  color, 
cascading  from  roof  and  pergola.  It 
throws  a  mantle  of  orange  over  any- 
thing it  covers. 

A  garden,  even  a  Christmas  garden, 
should  be  fragrant  and  ours  is  per- 
fumed by  the  early  flowering  acacia. 
{Acacia  podalyriaefolia),  in  addition 
to  the  sweet  peas,  violets  and  roses. 
This  is  the  species  with  the  large  gray 
leaves  and  matching  seed  pods.  The 
flowers  are  the  usual  soft  yellow  balls 
common  to  all  acacias,  except  that 
these  are  larger  than  many  and  seem 
a  lighter,  more  delicate  yellow.  To 
come  upon  one  of  these  trees,  a  mass 
of  soft  yellow  against  the  blue  De- 
cember sky  is  to  realize  that  Christ- 
mas and  spring  in  Santa  Barbara  arc 
practically  synonymous. 

But  what  would  Christmas  be  with- 
out candles?  To  some  of  us  a  dreary 
time  indeed,  and  so  to  supply  that 
lack  we  have  planted  at  our  entrance 
clumps  of  the  Christmas  candle  aloes 
{Aloe  ferox  and  A.  sahndyckianna) 
for  the  great  ember-red  flower  spikes 
of  these  plants  glow  with  the  inten- 
sity of  fire.  They  make  glad  welcome 
for  all  who  enter  our  gates  and  they 
wish  good  cheer  to  those  who  pass  by. 


Photographs  by  Lorkwood  de  Forest,  Jr. 
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<J)sty  "Portland  Qarden 

zAt  Christmas  Time 


WE  of  the  Pacific  Coast  are 
fortunate  in  being  able  to 
have  something  of  interest 
even  in  our  mid-winter  gar- 
dens. While  it  is  true  that  Portlanders 
cannot  enjoy  the  winter  flowers  of 
southern  California,  we  do  have  at 
our  command  an  infinite  variety  of 
evergreen-foliaged  or  bright-berried 
trees  and  shrubs,  an  almost  unlimited 
number  of  evergreen,  carpeting 
plants,  and  enough  plants  with 
the  hardiness  to  blossom  during  the 
Christmas  season  to  create  a  real  in- 
terest in  winter  gardens. 

Against  a  general  landscape  of  som- 
ber Douglas  fir  and  soft  green  hills, 
our  gardens  may  contain  much  of 
interest  and  variety  all  winter  long. 

In  my  neighborhood,  where  the  ea  it 
wind  holds  full  sway  at  times,  flowers 
hardy  enough  to  throw  out  blossoms 
at  Christmas  are  at  a  premium,  which 
may  account  for  the  high  place  which 
Gentiana  acaulis  holds  in  my  own  gar- 
den affections.  For  this  glorious  al- 
pine, often  reputed  to  be  a  fussy,  dif- 
ficult thing,  blooms  not  only  in  April 
and  May,  but  again  regularly  and 
unfailingly  between  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas.  Last  year,  for  example, 
thirteen  huge  velvet  trumpets  greeted 
us  on  Christmas  morn.  A  few  days 
later,  a  severe  snowfall  covered  the 
ground  and  filled  the  upturned  vases. 
We  carefully  shook  the  snow  out  and 
they  seemed  none  the  worse  for  the 
experience,  although  freezing  weather 
put  an  end  to  bud  formation  and 
growth  shortly  afterwards. 

Dainty  and  showy  Iris  stylosa  is  a 
second  beauty  which  sometimes  offers 
buds  and  flowers,  although  it  is  more 
often  late  January  or  early  February 
before  it  is  at  its  best. 

Over  beneath  the  shelter  of  the 
rhododendrons  and  the  bare  tops  of 
the  California  lilacs,  there  is  one 
flower  that  can  be  depended  on  to  be 
interesting.  Shy  Synthiris  rotundi- 
folia,  the  leaves  dull  green  and  red, 
shows  dwarfed,  halt-open  spikes  of 
pale  blue.  It  is  true  that  these  are 
only  faint  hints  of  the  showy  spikes 
that  will  appear  in  April,  but  there  is 
something  irresistibly  appealing  in  the 
hardihood  of  such  a  delicate  appearing 
blossom. 

Dwarf  native  phlox,  particularly 
Phlox  rigida,  up  on  the  most  exposed 


Ira  N.  Gabrielson 


When  Mr.  Gabrielson  isn't  travel- 
ing over  the  country  in  the  service  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  he  is 
setting  plants  and  digging  weeds. 
You  should  see  his  rock  garden! 


part  of  the  rock  garden,  is  sprinkled 
with  pure  white  stars,  a  promise  of 
the  glory  that  will  be  theirs  with  the 
first  break  in  winter  weather.  Just 
below,  in  a  more  sheltered  corner,  the 
hybrid  Mediterranean  heather  is  al- 
ready covered  with  a  pink  flush  that 
will  be  a  continuing  color  note  for 
months  to  come. 

In  the  rock  garden  there  is  plenty 
of  variation  in  color  tone  from  the 


m 


through  the 
Northw  est  we  fnd 
theEnglish  holly  bring- 
ing cheer  to  Christmas 
gardens.  Here,  too, 
holly  is  grown  com- 
mercially. BerthaSnow 
Adams  will  tell  you  all 
about  this  industry  in 
next  month's  issue  of 
the  New  Sunset. 


pale  yellow  green  of  Sedurn  sarmen- 
tosum  to  the  vivid  greens  of  Sedurn 
acre,  the  mossy  saxifrages,  and  some 
of  the  creeping  thymes. 

Sed U7fi  spathulifoliu))!,  a  native 
Oregonian,  accustomed  to  the  va- 
garies ol  the  Oregon  climate,  adds  a 
charming  picture  in  its  rocky  corner. 
The  silver-gray  of  the  leaves  is  ac- 
centuated by  bronze  and  golden  tones 
in  sharp  contrast  to  the  vivid  red 


stems  of  the  leaf  rosettes.  Sedi 
lydium  with  its  striking  combinati 
of  bright  red  and  equally  bright  gre< 
is  the  dominant  color  note  in  the  g; 
den.  The  fact  that  it  is  almost  < 
tirely  surrounded  by  the  soft  gray  rr 
of  woolly  thyme  is  an  accident 
planting,  but  one  that  adds  greatly 
the  picture. 

In  a  sheltered  place  the  Christn 
roses  (Helleborus)  are  showing  th 
single  pink  and  white  flowers,  a 
careful  search  among  the  leaves  of  t 
Viola  odorata  will  almost  invarial 
be  rewarded  by  a  few  fragrant  bl< 
soms  of  this  old  favorite. 

Berry-bearing  shrubs  and  trees  £ 
legion,  but  like  many  other  Portia 
ders,  my  favorites  .are  the  Japam 
firethorns  {Pyracanthd)  with  th 
orange  and  scarlet  berries,  Engli 
holly,  the  Mountain  ash  with 
heavy  orange  berry  clusters,  the  wa 
white  snowberries,  and  the  almost  j 
numerable  varieties  of  cotoneaste 

Of  these  latter,  Cotoneaster  hun 
fusa,  a  rock-sheeting  evergreen  spec 
with  wide  leaves  and  vivid  berries, 
the  best  for  rock  gardens.  Cotoneas 
buxijolia,  another  comparatively  m 
comer  with  tiny,  almost  evergre 
leaves  and  irregular  branches,  is 
good  one  which  is  just  beginning 
be  known. 

The  regular  stiff  fans  of  Cotoneas 
horizontalis  with  their  loads  of  brig 
red  berries,  are  familiar  sights  to 
Portlanders  as  they  are,  at  presei 
the  most  widely  planted  berry-beari 
shrubs  of  them  all.  The  taller,  mc 
graceful  Cotoneaster  franchetti  a 
Cotoneaster  simonsi  also  add  a  col 
note  to  my  Christmas  garden. 

Last,  but  by  no  means  least  in  r 
affections,  is  an  old  friend  of  youth) 
days — the  bittersweet.  A  fence  sr 
cially  arranged  for  its  use  is  hung  wi 
its  vivid  orange  and  scarlet  ber 
clusters.  The  berries  remain  until  t 
hungry  birds  have  disposed  of  t 
last  scattered  fruits,  by  which  tii 
the  snow  drops  and  crocus  are  pushi 
through  the  ground,  announcing  t 
arrival  of  a  new  garden  season. 

Then,  of  course,  there  are  the  ev< 
greens,  for  who  would  think  of  havi 
a  garden  in  the  midst  of  the  land 
living  Christmas  trees  without 
least  one  such  queen  to  reign  o\ 
the  garden  at  this  holiday  seaso 
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^Around  the 

Ch  ristmas  Fireside 


By 

Charles  Alma  Byers 

Nine  Ufiusual  Ft  rep  laces 
Found  in  IV es tern  Ho  mcs 
Are  Described  in  this  Article 


Great  boulders  and  a  tiled 
hearth  make  this  fireplace 
the  dominant  feature  in  a 
California  mountain  cabin 


k  "T"EW  ideas  in  home  designing 
bring  new  ideas  in  fireplaces. 
And  since  the  West  is  ever 
well  in  the  forefront  in  in- 
ducing and  helping  to  popularize 
v  ideas  along  the  former  line — new 
:rpretations  of  old  ideas,  if  you  will 
re  it  so — it  naturally  follows  that 
fireplaces  of  western  homes  should 
interesting.  That,  they  are,  and 
re.  Witness,  for  instance,  those  of 
accompanying  illustrations.  Surely 
ew  note,  a  new  trend,  distinctive, 
racterful,  beautifying,  in  fireplace 
igning  will  be  discerned.  Perhaps, 
),  one  may  glean  to  himself  there- 
n  a  usable  idea  or  two  against 
time  he  himself  builds,  or  builds  anew. 
Vhen  the  longer  evenings  of  the  winter 
re  come,  presuming,  for  the  sake  of 
ument,  that  the  restlessness  of  the  age 


Down  in  the  southwest 
the  fireplace  in  the  patio 
is  becoming  increasingly 
popular.  Imagine  Christ- 
mas Eve  before  a  roaring 
fire  out  under  the  stars 


This  type  of  fireplace 
really  warms  the  room 


does  occasionally  grant  us  a  little  respite, 
no  home  attraction  is  more  enticing  than  a 
glowing  fire  on  an  open  hearth.   It  is  so 
whether  one  wishes  to  be  alone  to  read, 
or  whether  one  entertains  friends.   It  is 
eminently  so  to  the  Westerner,  despite 
his  predilection  for  the  outdoors;  likewise 
even  to  the  Californian  of  the  Southland, 
for  he,  too,  loves  and  owns  a  fireplace. 
Indeed,   no  modern   Western   home  is 
accounted  complete  without  one.  And 
not  only  does  a  fireplace  hold 
fascination  on  the  winter  evening, 
but  it  is  an  attractive  and  im- 
proving feature  of  the  home  the 
year  round. 

The  keynote  of  the  home  in- 
terior, in  fact,  is  the  fireplace. 
This  is  true,  in  East  or  West.  On 
entering  a  home  for  the  first  time 
one  instinctively  searches  out  the 
fireplace,  for  it  will  reveal  to  him 
more  of  that  home's  claim  to  dis- 
tinction, or  commonplaceness, 
than  any  other  one  feature. 
Hence,  the  person  contemplating 
building  should  especially  con- 
cern himself  with  this  matter  of 
fireplace  designing. 

The  fireplace  must,  of  course, 
to  be  truly  pleasing  and  improv- 
ing to  the  home  interior,  conform 
in  design  and  character  to  the 
general  style  of  the  home,  archi- 
tecturally,  decoratively,  and 
otherwise.  There  is,  for  instance, 
a  type  for  the  Colonial  house,  an- 
other for  the  Spanish,  still  another 
for  the  English,  and  so  on.  This,  however, 
is  not  to  be  understood  as  implying  that 
there  is,  in  any  sense,  a  set  or  fixed  design 
for  each  architecture,  which  must  be 
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Fireplaces 
Provide 
Warmth 
for  Body 
and  Soul 


merits.  Or,  of  course,  as  is  often  the  cas 
there  may  be  a  combining  of  grace  of  lii 
in  designing  with  some  special  form  < 
decoration. 

The  fireplace  invariably  sets  tl 
scheme  of  furnishing  a  room,  in  that 
invites  certain  groupings  of  the  furn 
ture  that  are  especially  effective.  Ii 
deed,  it  quite  naturally  becomes  tl 
room's  pivotal  point  in  this  respec 
helping  to  give  form  and  character  1 
the  whole  arrangement. 

Not  always,  but  frequently,  a  firepla' 
means  that  there  will  be  assured  a  sp 
cial  fireside  place  for  books — open 
glass-enclosed  shelves,  perhaps  of  tl 
built-in  kind.  Herein  lies  another  inte 
esting  possibility,  both  for  enhancii 
the  room's  attractiveness  and  for  ma 
ing  the  quiet  evening  at  home  the  mo 
enjoyable.  Open,  built-in  shelves,  rath 
than  the  door-equipped  case  of  a  fe 
years  ago,  are  today  usually  given  tl 
preference,  and,  incidentally,  are  le 
ikely  to  be  employed  in  a  paired  ai 


Entirely  plain  save  for  the 
beautifully  decorated  hood 
is  this  interesting  fireplace 


undeviatingly  followed.  The  root  idea  of  a  par- 
ticular architecture  may  be  ages  old,  but  it  is  ever 
being  given  new  interpretation.  The  same  is  true 
in  respect  to  its  accompanying  fireplace;  it  is  con- 
stantly undergoing  adaptation,  modification,  im- 
provement, yet,  in  the  main,  conforming  to  and 
helping  to  emphasize  the  characteristics  and  at- 
mosphere of  a  definite  architectural  style. 

TN  present  day  home-building,  the  fireplace  is 
A  prominently  featured.  More  attention  than 
ever  before  is  being  given  to  making  it  outstanding 
in  the  decorative  sense.  This  is  sometimes  brought 
about  by  its  gracefulness  in  lines  alone,  perhaps 
leaving  it  rather  plain  in  general  aspect,  although 
pleasing  and  effective.  Sometimes  it  is  achieved 
through  some  one  of  i  arious  methods  of  embellish- 
ing. Where  the  latter  plan  for  making  it  attrac- 
tive is  employed,  there  may  be  either  a  mantel 
beam  of  carved  stone,  or  of  similarly  molded  arti- 
ficial stone,  an  adz-hewn  mantel  shelf  with 
brackets,  an  over-mantel  decoration  in  stenciling 
or  hand-painting,  a  use  of  insets  of  art  tile  in  the 
facing,  or  any  one  of  a  number  of  other  like  treat- 


A  simple  fire- 
place of  ce- 
ment brick  has 
a  hand-carved 
shelf  in  an- 
tique brown 


Utility  is  com- 
bined with 
beauty  in  this 
room  -  warm- 
ing fireplace. 
Photogra  p  h 
courtesy  of 
Heatilator  Co. 
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evenly  balanced  arrangement  than  for- 
merly. In  other  words,  a  single  section 
of  shelving  recessed  into  the  wall  at  one 
side  of  the  fireplace,  with  no  thought  of 
counterbalancing  it  with  anything  of 
like  character  on  the  other  side,  now 
constitutes  the  generally  favored  plan. 
And  often,  especially  in  houses  oi  the 
Spanish  or  Italian  order,  the  shelves  will 
have  an  uncommonly  massive  appear- 
ance and  their  edges  possess  certain 
color  decorations,  either  stenciled  or 
band-painted. 

There  is  the  matter  of  equipment,  too, 
to  engage  the  fireplace  owner's  attention. 
This  involves  screens,  andirons,  and  the 
usual  tools.  Considerable  thought  and 
study  may  be  given  to  this  subject  alone, 
and  many  persons  find  it  a  very  inter 
esting  one,  particularly  if  they  have  a 
definite  interest  in  the  antique. 

Fireplaces,  however,  are  not  to  be  re- 
garded purely  from  the  decorative  or 
aesthetic  angle.  They  should  give  forth 
warmth  and  practical  cheer,  whenever 


For  the  Colon- 
ial home  the 
simple  mantel 
is  most  appro- 
priate. Color- 
ful tiles  add  to 
the  picture 


The  well  -  ele- 
vated  brick 
hearth,  the  up- 
ward tapering 
lines  of  the 
over  -  mantel, 
and  the  light- 
ing fixtures 
make  this  in- 
viting fireside 


In  a  California  ranch  house.  Here  the  fireplace, 
like  the  living  room  walls,  is  finished  in  pure 
white.    We  like  the  pepper  pod  decorations 


wanted.  Hence,  while  their  designing  and  possible 
embellishing  may  quite  advisedly  be  left  to  artists, 
architectural  and  decorative,  their  actual  building 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  real  fireplace  mechanics. 

TN  homes  here  in  the  Pacific  West,  it  is  quire 
desirable  that  the  fireplace  should  be  capable 
of  really  warming  a  room.  To  insure  this,  a  device 
may  now  be  obtained  which  allows  cold  air  to  be 
drawn  in  from  below,  warmed,  and  emitted 
through  a  register  near  the  top  of  the  fireplace, 
rather  than  permitting  all  the  heat  to  escape  up 
the  chimney.  This,  of  course,  is  intended  to  be 
built  into  new  fireplaces. 

The  fireplace,  designed  in  good  taste  and  so  built 
as  to  be  thoroughly  practical,  is  one  of  the  greatest 
assets  of  the  well-appointed  home.  "In  ancient 
Arya,"  says  Charles  Morris,  in  the  "Aryan  Race," 
"each  hearthstone  was  an  altar."  Time  has,  no 
doubt,  somewhat  modified  this  view  of  it,  but  a 
good  fireplace  is,  nevertheless,  still  the  heart  of 
the  home,  imbuing  it  with  cheer  and  comfort  on 
chilly  evenings,  and  with  charm  and  attractive- 
ness at  all  times,  even  when  no  fire  is  burning. 
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<iA  Sketch  of 


John  Henry  Nash, 

Printer 


"I  like  him  because  he  hasn't 
given  himself  fancy  titles;  because 
he  doesn't  call  himself  a  typo- 
tect  or  typographic  artist  but 
John  Henry  Nash,  Printer." 


John   Eugene  Hasty 


WHEN  the  editors  of  Sunset  mentioned  that  I 
write  an  article  on  Christmas  cards  printed 
by  John  Henry  Nash,  the  suggestion  carried 
with  it  a  bit  of  a  shock.  I  had  never  thought 
of  Nash  as  a  printer  of  Christmas  cards.  Associating  the 
name  of  one  ot  the  foremost  printers  of  the  world  with 
what  Christmas  cards  ordinarily  connote — the  mawkish 
sentiment  and  stereotyped  yule  logs,  holly  wreaths,  and 
snow  scenes — struck  me  as  incongruous.  A  second  or 
two  passed  before  I  recalled  that  some  of  Nash's  most 
charming  work  was  Christmas  cards — although  a  Christ- 
mas card  designed  and  printed  by  John  Henry  Nash 
isn't  really  a  Christmas  card.  It's  an  objet  d'art. 

I  use  the  term  in  its  precise  meaning.  The  idea  of 
printing  as  a  fine  art  may,  to  many,  seem  unique;  yet 
that  is  exactly  what  Nash  has  made  of  it.  He  is  an 
artist  with  type — as  much  of  an  artist  with  type  as  was 
Corot  with  brush  and  palette  or  Rodin  with  mallet  and 
chisel.  There  are  those,  Walter  Pater  says,  "who  have  a 
distinct  faculty  by  which  they  convey  to  us  a  peculiar 
quality  of  pleasure  which  we  cannot  get  elsewhere;  and 
these  too  have  their  place  in  general  culture."  John 
Henry  Nash  has  the  faculty  of  conveying  such  a  pleasure 
through  the  arrangement  of  printed  letters.  In  him,  the 
sense  of  proportion,  ot  design,  is  developed  to  a  remark- 
able degree. 

BUT  far  more  important  than  this,  is  his  intense  con- 
sciousness of  a  definite  relationship  between  a  lit- 
erary theme  and  its  typographic  form.  This  feeling 
began,  no  doubt,  when  as  a  boy  in  Woodbridge,  Ontario, 
he  had  access  to  his  uncle's  library.  During  the  years  in 
which  he  studied  and  practiced  his  craft,  in  the  printing 
house  of  James  Murray  &  Co.,  Toronto,  as  a  journey- 
man printer  in  printing  houses  throughout  Canada  and 
the  United  States,  it  gained  an  ever-increasing  hold 
upon  him,  forced  him  to  seek  a  way  of  expressing  it.  So, 
in  1916,  with  a  capital  of  six  hundred  dollars — all  the 
money  he  possessed — he  established  his  own  shop  in 
San  Francisco. 

Now  the  names  of  great  printers  are  not  entirely  un- 
known in  the  directory  of  Parnassus,  and  on  the  roll  of 
the  Immortals  you  will  find  Gutenberg,  Caxton,  Bo- 
doni,  Aldus,  the  Elzevirs — all  of  them  printers.  But 
about  them  is  the  glamour  of  the  classic  past.  That  a 
man  working  in  a  little  print  shop  on  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco,  in  the  year  of  grace  1916,  should  produce 
work  which  would  bring  him  to  the  attention  of  biblio- 
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A  composinft-room  in  the 
truest  sense  of  the  word  is 
the  Nash  studio  which  is 
pictured  at  bottom  of  page 


mi'. 


ttsballbesani 
kt  docs  not  go, 


»hiles  the  world  over,  would  be 
xpecting  too  much.  Moreover, 
he  times  were  out  of  joint  for 
uch  a  venture.  Europe  was  at 
yar;  the  United  States  perilously 
lose  to  it.  If  there  was  any  time 
n  which  the  world  was  not  inter- 
sted  in  fine  printing,  it  was  then, 
iranting  that  Nash  had  supreme 
alent  in  what  he  was  undertak- 
ng — and  there  is  now  no  doubt 
hat  he  had — you  will  say  that 
he  situation  demanded  much 
nore  than  that,  much  more  than 
upreme  talent  and  unrelaxed  am- 
otion and  unflagging  energy,  and 
rery,  very  much  more  than  six 
lundred  dollars.  It  demanded 
omething  akin  to  a  miracle;  and, 
•erhaps,  you  do  not  believe  in 
niracles.  Call  it  then  what  you 
/ill.  But  before  the  decade  had 
un  itself  out,  the  registrar  of  Par- 
lassus  scratched  his  head  quizzi- 
ally,  dipped  his  pen  in  the  ink  of 
mmortality,  and  added  another 

ame  to  the  roll — the  name  of  John  Henry  Nash.  For  out 
f  that  little  print  shop  on  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco, 
ad  come  the  most  significant  innovation  in  typographic 
rt  since  the  Renaissance. 

Heretofore,  type  composition  had  its  end  in  arrange- 
lent.  Its  aesthetic  values  consisted  of  form  and  design, 
sash  created  a  third.  His  printed  pages  must  meet  a 
equirement  beyond  the  usual  rhythmic  linear  flow  and 
alance  of  dark  and  light  masses.  They  must  also  be 
djusted  to  the  spirit  of  the  text.  His  pages  are  not  only 
uperb  implements  for  the  transmission  of  an  idea;  they 
re  a  symbol  of  that  idea  in  themselves.  Witness  those 
almly  measured  lines  of  his  setting  in  "The  Lake  Isle  of 
nnisfree,"  (the  Yeats  prize  poem),  the  classic  simplicity 
f  his  "Life  of 
)ante,"  the  softly 
'olished  stanzas  in 
is  "Sonneteering 
f  Petrarchino," 
o  delicate  that 

breath  might 
hatter  them.  In 
he  work  of  no 
ther  typographer 
5  found  such  a 
perfect  represen- 
ation  of  atmos- 
phere. Nash  is 
ctually  the  first 
o  employ  a  purely 
xpressionistic 
node.  With  a  fac- 
ilty  uncannily 
kin  to  the  sculp- 
or's  tactual  sensi- 
>ility,  he  contrives 
o  catch  the  mood 
»f  his  subject  and 
o  interpret  that 
nood  in  type,  pa- 


\  - ;  :x 


rhe  CUl  shown  at  left  is 
reduced  from  an  18  x  11^ 
in.  pafte of  type  set  by  this 
"Aldus  of  San  Francisco" 


//  any  pilgrim  monk  come  from  distant  parts,  if  u  itb 
tash  as  a  guest  to  du  til  in  the  num.  /stay,  ami  u  ill  bt 
content  u  itb  tlx  custom.*,  u  hit  b  hi •finds  in  the  pi  /a .  C2> 
Jo  not  ptrchana  l>)  his  lavishntss  disturb  the  monas- 
tery, but  is  simpi)  anient  with  what  kt finds,  Ix  shall 
btrttxiv<d,fwashngatimtashtdairts.lf,ind(td,be 
find  fault  u  itb  an)  thing,  orexpost  it.  reasonably,  and 
with  tlx  humility  of  'charity .  tlx  Abbot  shall  discuss  it 
pritdtvtl)Je<tpcn~lxini\G<idbadsilrtbinijortbisioy 
thing.Btit,ifbchat*b<eiifoimdfossipyandcaUitma- 
chats  in  tlx  time  of  his  sojourn ,  is  &0i  not  on  I j  ought 
Ix  Wit  to  Ix  joined  to  tlx  body  of  tlx  mona  ifeij .  lint , 


explain  tlx  matter  tu  him. 


tdtfart.ij 
tuftoj  God, 


tiently  fashioning  his  pages  until 
under  his  hands  they  become  an 
exquisitely  wrought,  significant 
expression  of  beauty  and  feeling. 

It  is  impossible  to  pick  up  any- 
thing Nash  has  printed  without 
sensing  the  presence  of  something 
more  than  type,  paper,  and  bind- 
ing, something  which  comes  from 
a  deeper  source  than  mere  techni- 
cal adroitness,  thrusting  itself 
through  the  pages  like  the  Bran- 
stock  through  the  hall  of  theNibe- 
lungs.  For  Nash  has  the  knack — 
the  genius — of  imparting  to  his 
work  a  pulsating,  living  quality; 
and  he  accomplishes  this  without 
violating  one  correct  aesthetic 
principle.  He  remains  strictly 
within  the  limits  of  his  media, 
makes  little  use  of  illustration, 
plays  no  tricks  to  tempt  the  lust 
of  the  eye.  The  whole  thing  is 
done  with  type  and  paper.  To 
him,  the  frankly  distorted,  gro- 
tesque technique  of  so  -  called 
ultra-modern  typographers  is  preposterous. 

*  I  *HERE  is  no  gainsaying  that  Nash  has  learned  much 
from  classic  precedent.  It  is  scarcely  possible  that 
he  should  devote  years  to  the  study  of  early  typogra- 
phers without  assimilating  some  of  their  traditions.  Cer- 
tainly his  work  with  its  studied,  unhurried  craftsmanship 
reflects  their  ideals.  But  whatever  principles  he  has  bor- 
rowed directly  from  this  source,  he  has  applied  in  a 
manner  entirely  his  own.  Obviously  he  could  not  have 
merely  imitated  the  orderly  arrangement  and  discreet 
elegance  of  early  typographic  masterpieces  and  at  the 
same  time  secured  the  freshness,  the  elan,  the  startling 
ingenuity  inherent  in  his  own  work.  He  is  a  great  artist  not 

so  much  because  of 
classic  influence — 
which  is  the  prop- 
erty of  any  printer 
— but  because  of 
what  Addison 
calls  "the  specific 
quality"  of  the 
man,  a  trait  of 
temperament  na- 
tive to  Nash  him- 
self. 

I  have  known 
John  Henry  Nash 
a  long  time  by 
reputation;  and  in 
recent  years  by 
personal  contact, 
through  the  privi- 
lege of  working 
with  him.  And 
every  time  I  go 
into  that  magnifi- 
cent library  of  his 
atop  the  John 
{Continued  on  p. 57 
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Photograph  by  Bert  Hlntoon 


t.  Shuksan 


The  kneeling  trees  at  timberline 
Are  cowled  in  white  wool; 
The  rocks  are  mauve-feathered 
Like  the  breasts  of  doves; 
The  shadows  of  the  rocks 
Are  muted  purple. 

— Ethel  R.  Fuller 
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Mary  Newsom  of 
Portland 


Mrs.  Olive  Stanton  Rngland- 
Enright 


zJXCemories  of 

Early  Oregon  Ghristmases 


CHRISTMAS  ofl850  at  Elliott's 
Prairie,  Oregon,  between 
Portland  and  Salem,  was  a 
frost  -  tanged,  snow  -  drifted 
day,  ringing  clear  the  merry  carols  of 
warmly  muffled  children,  the  gay 
tinkling  laughter  of  happy  women, 
and  the  brisk,  gritty  commands  of 
hardy  pioneer  men,  all  bound  for  the 
big  dinner  party  at  William  Elliott's. 
Some  were  in  the  same  old  covered 
wagons  that  had  brought  them  across 
the  plains;  others,  piled  two  and  three 
deep  on  horseback.  As  they  pulled 
up  at  the  odd  "E"-shaped  log  house, 
little  five-year-old  Eliza  Katherine, 
and  four  other  apple-cheeked  Elliott 
children  ran  forth  gleefully  to  help  tie 
up  no  less  than  twenty  horses! 

"That  seemed  my  most  wonderful 
Christmas  dinner,"  laughs  Eliza  Kath- 
erine White  today,  widow  of  the  late 
Dr.  James  A.  White  of  Portland, 
whom  she  married  in  1882.  "Festivi- 
ties commenced  the  day  before,  when 
the  women  neighborfolk  came  over  to 
help,  and  we  youngsters  were  all  per- 
mitted the  glorious  task  of  pulling 
taffy  that  mother  made  from  New 
Orleans  'lasses. 

"Of  course  we  had  a  tree,  but  very 
scantily  trimmed,  with  no  thought  of 
candles  or  any  of  the  pretty  shiny 
things  that  came  with  later  years. 
Not  a  Santa  Claus,  however,  for  wear- 


T'hree 

Pioneer  IV omen  Relate 
Interesting  Experiences 
to 

Naomi  Swett-Sommers 


ables  were  much  too  scarce  to  be  used 
for  masquerade  purposes,  even  at 
Christmas  time.  What  few  playthings 
we  children  received  were  of  the  crud- 
est homemade  types.  But  all  was 
bright  and  gay  and  ringing  with 
laughter.  The  house  fairly  glowed 
with  the  warm,  mellow  light  of  dozens 
of  flickering,  home-molded  tallow 
candles,  for  the  luxury  of  lamps  did 
not  come  to  our  home  until  1861. 

"All  through  the  three  sections  of 
our  much  annexed  log  house  ran  the 
makeshift  tables,  and  at  that,  we 
youngsters  had  to  wait  until  the  elders 
finished  before  we  could  be  seated. 

"What  a  dinner!  No  procrastinat- 
ing cocktails,  entrees,  or  consommes 
then.  We  just  started  right  in  with 
the  fowl,  meats,  and  vegetables.  Be- 
sides dozens  of  chickens  fried  in 
Southern  style  (my  mother  was  a 
Kentuckian),  there  were  venison  cook- 
ed with  big,  pufFy  dumplings,  and 
both   bear   and   beef  roasted  with 


onions  in  a  little  three-legged  Dutch 
oven,  placed  in  an  open  hearth  fire. 
Potatoes,  both  Irish  and  sweet,  were 
baked  skillfully  in  the  live  coals. 
There  were  all  sorts  of  preserves, 
among  which  I  particularly  remember 
the  wild  strawberry,  and  also  the  de- 
licious sauce  of  blue  huckleberries 
that  grew  wild  around  us.  (Pioneers 
then  had  no  patent  jars  for  canning 
fruits,  so  whatever  we  had  out  of 
season  was  either  pickled,  preserved, 
or  dried.)  Huckleberry,  wild  black- 
berry, mince,  and  custard  pies;  bread 
and  hot  biscuits,  too,  all  baked  to  a 
turn.  The  huge  fireplace  had  been 
crammed  to  capacity  with  the  bor- 
rowed ovens  of  the  neighbors.  How 
well  I  remember  mother's  cieftness  in 
piling  the  hot  coals  and  ashes  all 
around  and  over  the  top  of  that  sturdy 
old  utensil,  her  smooth  cheeks  flushed 
deep  pink,  and  her  work-scarred, 
little  Kentucky  beauty's  hands 
scorched  all  too  frequently! 

"Besides  the  houseful  of  guests  who 
dined  with  us  that  day,  mother,  as 
usual,  fed  a  number  of  the  recently 
immigrated  neighbors,  who  naturally 
were  bereft  of  all  but  the  crudest  of 
necessities  until  their  claims,  too,  were 
developed." 

Twenty-two  years  later  saw  a  very 
much  more  modernized  Christmas 
celebration,  which  Mrs.  Olive  Stan- 
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ton  England-Enright  of  Portland  re- 
calls as  her  most  delightful  childhood 
remembrance  of  a  pioneer  Christmas. 

"That  was  in  1872,  when  I  was 
eight  years  old,  by  which  time  my 
father,  Alfred  Stanton,  had  become 
very  prosperous  on  his  donation  land 
claim  near  Portland.  We  lived  in  a 
big  brick  farmhouse,  and  at  Christ- 
mas time,  in  addition  to  those  of 
mother's  seven  children  who  were 
still  at  home,  there  were  the  older 
married  ones  with  their  children,  be- 
sides dozens  of  other  relatives. 

"We  had  a  big  Christmas  tree,  of 
course,  which  we  youngsters  strung 
round  and  round  with  popped  corn, 
and  because  we  had  been  permitted 
to  help  mother  and  Hannah,  the  hired 
girl,  the  day  before,  we  took  special 
pride  in  the  high  piled  dishes  of  can- 
dies and  all  sorts  of  sweetmeats.  One 
of  my  uncles  made  a  jolly  old  Santa 
Claus,  who,  I  was  quite  positive,  had 
actually  come  down  the  chimney. 

"I  think  the  reason  I  recall  this 
Christmas  most  happily  was  the  bet- 
ting contest  between  the  girls  and 
boys  just  before  dinner  was  served, 
when  the  boys  boastfully  stood  on 
their  heads  in  a  corner,  and  then  dared 
us  girls  to  do  likewise.  To  a  cart- 
wheel-turning little  girl  of  today  that 
doesn't  sound  like  a  difficult  feat,  but 
to  a  modest  little  pioneer's  child,  all 
ruffled  up  in  multitudinous  skirts  and 
long  pantalets,  the  project 
was  hazardous,  to  say  the 
least.  We  were  not  going  to 
let  them  get  ahead  of  us,  how- 
ever, and  we  wagered  the 
penalty  of  washing  all  the 
Christmas  dinner  dishes.  We 
held  a  secret  consultation, 
following  which  we  gravely 
tied  our  skirts  around  our 
knees  with  string,  and  then 
every  last  one  of  us  stood  on 
our  heads,  exactly  as  the  boys 
had  done.  'No  fair!'  they 
cried,discomfited,  but  mother, 
our  arbiter  defended  warmly, 
'Yes,  it  is  fair!  Nothing  was 
said  about  not  tying  their 
skirts  down!' 


several  supplementary  ones  of  vary- 
ing lengths.  Then  came  roasted  pota- 
toes, both  sweet  and  Irish,  all  sorts  of 
pickles  and  preserves,  mince  pie,  plum 
pudding,  and  tempting  little  twisted 
doughnuts  that  mother  was  so  adept 
in  making,  besides  fruits,  nuts,  and 
homemade  candies.  Afterwarcis  came 
games,  dancing,  singing,  and  romping 
until  midnight,  when  the  older  folks 
left,  leaving  most  of  the  children  to 
stay  overnight." 

nPHE  cosmopolitan  period  of  1898, 
-■-  Mrs.  W.  E.  Newsom,  of  Portland, 
recalls  as  her  happiest  Christmas  din- 
ner, for  then  it  was  that  her  late  hus- 
band, the  well  known  Captain  New- 
som, left  duties  on  his  river  boat,  the 
"Iralda,"  to  come  home  gift  laden  to 
his  blue-eyed,  rosy-cheeked  Mary  and 
their  four  romping  sons. 

"There  was  our  customary  big  tree 
for  the  boys,  and  as  we  saved  the 
ornaments  from  yearto  year  this  event 
saw  a  great  glitter  of  tinsel  and  all 
sorts  of  fragile  baubles.  As  usual  I 
prepared  the  dinner  myself,  and  Will 
did  the  serving.  It  was  a  simple  menu 
that  began  right  with  the  roast  turkey 
and  bread  dressing.  I  was  always, 
and  am  still,  particular  about  getting 
a  nice  young  turkey  for  a  tender, 
juicy  roast.  I  hadn't  a  patent  roaster 
then  and  had  to  baste  it  every  few 
minutes  for  a  golden,  glossy  brown. 


z-A  California  Calendar 

Spring  s  a  babble  of  birdsong, 
Spring's  a  flutter  of  green, 
Spring's  the  dash  of  a  flower-fall 
Where  never  a  flower  was  seen 
Till  a  minute  ago  by  clock-tick. 


"HPHERE  was  roast  pig  for 
dinner,  instead  of  tur- 
key, and  though  mother  was 
fortunate  enough  to  own  a 
handsome  Buck  stove  of  the 
largest  size,  even  that  was  not 
big  enough,  so  an  outside 
oven  had  to  be  specially 
built.  The  pig,  with  a  gl  .zed 
apple  in  his  mouth,  and 
standing  on  a  huge  platter 
bordered  with  cooked  apples, 
had  been  proudly  borne  to 
the  almost  endless  table, 
made  up  of  our  own  many- 
boarded  extension  table,  with 


Summer  s  a  tassel-top  rover 
That  tumbles  about  in  the  grass, 
Tips  crocus  and  hyacinth  over, 
Turns  to  wilts  little  heads  of  pink  clover, 
Bribes  winds  to  blow  fruit-blossoms  off  as  they 
pass. 

Autumn  s  a  stepmother,  brilliant  and  glowing. 
She  rips  out  the  Summer  s  fine  stitches, 
Lengthens  the  little  short  breeches 
Of  leaves  on  the  trees, 
Dyes  them  in  smashing  gay  colors  of  sun, 
Royal  purple,  king  blue,  and  court  gold. 
But,  as  they  grow  old, 
Jolly  Winter  comes  fussing, 
With  sunshine  and  showers, 
With  'firings  of  bells  ringing, 
With  carriers  singing, 

With  windows  all  lighted  with  wax-tapers'  glow, 
And  trims  us  a  tree  with  cotton  for  snow. 

— Estelle  Thomson. 


Cranberry  sauce,  mashed  potatoes 
with  giblet  gravy,  baked  sweet  po- 
tatoes, creamed  peas  and  carrots, 
pickles  and  olives,  both  mince  and 
pumpkin  pies,  and  fruit  and  nuts,  left 
us  pretty  well  filled,  but  still  we  all 
managed  to  partake  of  the  bon  bons 
that  I  made  for  Christmas." 

Eliza  Katherine  White  is  a  direct 
descendant  of  Alexander  Hamilton  on 
her  mother's  side,  and  from  her 
father's  antecedents  comes  a  dash  of 
French  that  twinkles  merrily  in  her 
bright,  sparkling  eyes.  Tall,  straight, 
slender  as  a  reed,  and  of  striking 
beauty,  she  is  thoroughly  "modern." 
"My  parents  immigrated  to  Oregon 
in  1856,"  she  says,  "via  the  ox  team 
and  covered  wagon,  and  took  up  the 
donation  land  claim,  known  today  as 
the  village  of  Elliott's  Prairie."  Mrs. 
White,  who  is  a  gifted  poet  and  artist, 
is  a  member  of  the  Oregon  Pioneer 
Society,  and  the  Lavender  Club  of 
Portland. 

f\LIYE  Stanton  England-Enright, 
a  handsome,  erect  woman  of  rare, 
snowy-haired  loveliness,  is  proud  of 
her  direct  descent  from  Edwin  M. 
Stanton,  secretary  of  President  Lin- 
coln, through  her  father,  Alfred  Stan- 
ton, who  with  his  wife  came  to  Oregon 
in  1847.  Married  in  1869  to  the  late 
William  A.  England,  a  well-known 
banker  of  Salem,  Mrs.  Enright  was 
for  many  years  one  of  Salem's 
prominent    society  leaders. 
An  able  writer,  artist,  and 
musician,  she  was  the  first 
woman  to  vote  in  Oregon,  and 
when  widowed  and  left  child- 
less by  the  death  of  her  son 
of  nineteen,  she  took  up  the 
study  of  law.    In  1898  she 
was  admitted  to  the  bar — the 
first  woman  in  Oregon  to  re- 
ceive such  honor.  Some  years 
later  she  was  married  to  J.  F. 
Enright. 

Mary  Newsom  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  G. 
Walling,  who  developed  a  do- 
nation land  claim  privilege 
near  Oswego,  just  outside  ot 
Portland.  Her  snowy  white 
hair  is  thick  and  shining  as 
when  it  was  a  pretty  light 
brown,  her  smooth  cheeks  are 
rounded  and  rosy,  the  April 
blue  of  her  eyes  is  unfaded, 
her  manner  of  dress  is  ex- 
tremely charming,  and  her 
pleasing  personality  is  un- 
usually likeable.  Mrs.  New- 
som is  a  Daughter  of  the  Rev- 
olution, and  member  of  the 
Oregon  Pioneer  Society,  the 
Sons  and  Daughters  of  Pio- 
neers, the  Lavender  Club, 
and  the  Tillicum  Club,  the 
latter  one  in  Oregon  City. 
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Our    i  ;i  I)  i  11  at 

Christmas  time 
frosted  with  a  soft 
snow;  below, 
scenes  from  our 
door  yard 


LASKAN 


Christmas 


CHRISTMAS  in  Alaska  always  seemed  to  me 
to  be  the  most  wonderful  part  of  the  year. 
All  through  the  long  summer  days  we  would 
talk  of  it,  sitting  on  fern  beds  in  the  deep 
woods  or  fishing  by  quiet  streams.   And  when  the 
days  shortened  and  the  wild  berries  ripened  in  the 
low  places,  and  the  cottonwoods  turned  silver  and 
gold  along  the  creek  beds,  and  the  men  folks  hunted 
grouse  along  the  ridges,  we  would  commence  to  thumb 
mail  order  catalogues,  and  bake  and  can  and  preserve  in 
anticipation  of  that  happy  event. 

The  year  did  not  go  for  us  up  there  by  months,  as  it 
does  for  those  who  live  outside.  We  counted  it  by  certain 
events,  certain  happenings  of  nature.  When  the  ice 
broke  and  the  candle  fish  came  by  hundreds  out  of  the  sea 
into  the  small  streams  to  spawn,  we  knew  that  it  was  the 
beginning  of  spring,  no  matter  what  the  month.  Perhaps 
it  was  early  one  year  or  late  the  next,  but  it  always  meant 
the  same.  We  knew  summer  by  many  signs;  the  sun  that 


rode  high  in  the 
heavens  for  al- 
most twenty- 
four  hours,  the  wildflowers, 
the  hyacinths  that  fringed 
the  lake,  the  black  bears  who  ven- 
tured boldly  down  to  the  edge  of 
town  with  their  half  grown  cubs,  and  the  porcupine  that 
took  up  quarters  under  our  woodshed  floor.  Then  came 
the  salmon  runs.  The  reds,  the  silvers  and  the  "humpies" 
each  in  their  season — and  summer  would  be  almost  gone. 
Fall  would  be  ushered  in  gloriously.   Bushes  laden  with 
blueberries  and  currants  and  salmon-berries  and  cran- 
berries.   Elderberries  scarlet  along  the  alder  patches. 
Tall  slim  birches,  pale  against  the  hemlocks,  their  leaves 
whispering  and  fluttering  down  like  showers  of  silver  con- 
fetti. The  tops  of  the  tallest  peaks  dusted  with  snow,  like 
powdered  sugar,  that  crept  lower  every  day.  Moose 
tracks  along  the  marshes,  and  then  Thanksgiving. 

Thanksgiving  over,  time  would 
move  very  swiftly  for  there  was 
much  to  be  done.  Sewing  and 
knitting  and  housecleaning.  Dog 
harnesses  to  be  mended.  New 
runners  for  the  sled.  Gifts  to  or- 
der, and  a  plum  pudding  to  be 
made.  Then  there  were  the 
greens  to  be  gathered  for  decora- 
tion. This  in  itself  was  quite  an 
event  and  took  a  whole  day,  for 
we  had  to  climb  to  timberline  to 
gather  the  mountain  ash  berries 
— that  with  us  took  the  place  of 
holly — and  the  fragrant  ever- 
green vine  that  grew  under  the 
snow  against  the  frozen  ground. 

Up  and  up  through  the  new 
snow  we  would  go,  where  the 
alders  were  bent  and  warped  with 
their  white  burden.  Up  through 
the   blue   and   mauve  shadows 
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The    snowshoes    in  the 
doorway  signify  which 
members  of  the  family  are 
at  home 


Everywhere  we  look  in  this 
north  country  we  see  a 
panorama  of  peace  and 
frosty  beauty 


flung  by  the  spruce  and  jack  pine,  with 
never  a  sign  of  a  trail  or  never  a  sign  of 
life,  save  perhaps  the  long  slashing  track 
of  the  snowshoe  rabbit.  Presently  we 
would  emerge  from  the  gloom  of  the 
woods  into  a  white  glare  and  find  ourselves  on  the  bench 
at  timberline.  Snow  everywhere,  bright  and  dazzling 
with  a  surface  like  mica,  and  here  and  there  hanging 
from  their  leafless  branches,  the  vivid  red  stain  of  the 
mountain  ash  berries.  Above  us  a  thousand  feet  of  cliff. 
Below  us,  visible  over  the  tops  of  the  trees  we  had  just 
left,  the  bay,  cold  and  blue  and  passive  in  the  winter 
sunshine. 

Once  out  of  the  timber  we  would  don  our  snowshoes 
that  we  had  carried  strapped  to  our  backs,  and  adjust  our 
pack  sacks  for  our  mush  over  the  broad  level  reaches  of 
the  bench  single  file,  our  giant  footprints  leaving  a  purple 
trail  behind.  Sometimes  we  would  come  on  the  tracks  of 
a  mountain  goat  headed  for  the  crags  above,  and  later 
signs  of  a  timber  wolf  trailing  it. 
Flocks  of  ptarmigan  would  fly  from 
clumps  of  alder  and  circle  round  and 
round  against  the  sky  like  huge  snow- 
flakes,  or  sit  quietly  and  watch  us 
pass,  sending  their  little  whistle  of 
warning  from  covey  to  covey. 


\X7HEN  our  pack  sacks  were  gorged 
™  with  evergreen  vine  and  our  arms 
filled  with  the  berries,  we  would  re- 
trace our  steps,  strap  our  snowshoes 
on  our  backs  again  at  the  head  of  the 
trail  through  the  timber,  and  then 
down  and  down,  laughing  and  sliding 
and  falling  with  our  Christmas  bur- 
den, to  the  warmth  and  glow  of  our 
cabin  kitchen,  where  fresh  home-made 
bread  and  hot  coffee  awaited  us. 

And  how  lovely  our  cabin  would 
look  when  we  had  finished  decorating 
it!  Boughs  of  hemlock  in  the  corners. 
Festoons  of  evergreen.  Indian  bas- 
kets full  of  mountain  ash  and  high 


Our  neighbor's  house  of  logs. 
At  bottom  of  page  a  photo- 
graph showing  "how  we 
landscaped  our  back  yard" 


bush  cranberry  branches  against  the  log 
walls.  Navajo  rugs.  A  brown  bear  hide. 
Books.  Miners'  candles  in  birch  bark 
candlesticks  in  each  window  between 
the  orange  curtains.  Candles  every- 
where. Guns  leaning  by  the  fireplace.  A  muskrat 
cap  and  moosehide  mittens  hanging  from  a  pair  of  cari- 
bou antlers.  Toys  being  wrapped.  Bits  of  tinsel  and 
tissue  paper  and  red  twine  all  about.  Wonderful  odors 
from  the  kitchen.  Christmas! 

Then  would  come  the  sacred  ceremony  of  getting  the 
tree,  always  spotted  months  beforehand  in  the  woods 
back  of  Russian  John's,  and  guarded  jealously.  How  our 
dog  team  tore  down  the  trail  on  those  clear  frosty  days, 
tails  up,  ears  back,  every  huskie  eager  for  a  run.  If  our 
course  took  us  by  Russian  John's  cabin,  and  he  hap- 
pened to  be  home  on  that  particular  day,  he  would 
always  come  out  to  greet  us  in  his  broken  English,  and 
insist  that  we  come  in  and  have  coffee  with  him.  Had  he 


■V'j 
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Off   to   bring   home  the 
Christmas  tree.   And  we 
didn't   buy   it   from  the 
corner  grocery  store! 


Warmth,  comfort  and  col- 
or are  the  three  things 
considered  in  decorating 
a  cabin  living-room 


died  to  do  this  I  am  sure  we  would 
§ve  felt  very  much  slighted,  for  that 
•as  the  hospitality  of  the  North  and  we 
Kpected  it. 

His  cabin  of  two  rooms,  presided  over 
y  his  squaw,  a  lady  of  large  dimensions  and  expression- 
's features,  was  always  neat  and  clean  in  spite  of  the 
long  odor  of  fish,  which  seemed  to  be  as  much  a  part  of 
le  place  as  the  furniture.  Everything  was  plain  and 
rude,  with  the  exception  of  a  massive,  shining,  knobby 
rass  bed  in  their  front  room,  covered  with  a  rather 
langy  wolf  hide  robe  and  a  pair  of  elaborate  embroidered 
illow  shams.  The  profits  of  many  a  weary  mush  along 
ohm's  trap  line  had  gone  into  the  buying  of  that  bed,  but 

was  the  pride  and  joy  of  their  lives. 

He  would  always  show  us  his  dog  harness,  sometimes  a 
ew  set  made  painstakingly  on  the  long  nights  by  the 
ght  of  a  seal  oil  lamp,  but  always  covered  with  gaudy 
:d  and  green  flannelette  and  tassels  in  honor  of  the 


Russian  John's  neat  cabin, 
plain  and  crude  but  teeming 
with  interest  and  bursting 
with  true  hospitality 


holiday  season.  Thus  arrayed  he  would 
drive  his  wife  and  family  into  town  for 
the  Christmas  Eve  tree  at  the  Arctic 
Brotherhood    Hall,    where    his  friend 
Pistol  Pete  from  Halibut  Cove  was  going 
to  play  Santa  Claus.  This  honor  always  fell  to  Pete  be- 
cause he  boasted  the  handsomest  parka  and  muk-luks  in 
the  vicinity. 

Our  homeward  journey,  proudly  bearing  the  Yuletide 
tree,  was  never  quite  so  speedy.  We  would  have  to  yell 
"mush"  a  great  deal  and  push  and  tug  and  swear  a  little, 
and  very  often  sidetrack  our  dogs  into  the  deep  snow  to 
let  a  load  of  logs  go  by.  Sometimes  we  halted  and  held 
our  leader  while  another  dog  team  passed  us  headed  in 
the  opposite  direction,  for  Mile  Seventy-Two,  or  Moose 
Pass  perhaps,  the  driver  cracking  his  long  whip  and  the 
sled  loaded  with  Christmas  supplies. 

There  were  mince  and  blueberry  pies  to  be  made  and 
set  in  their  proper  places  on  the  cellar  shelves  beside 
glasses  of  currant  jelly,  and  cranberry 
catsup  and  salmonberry  jam,  and 
carefully  wrapped  fruit  cake.  All 
sorts  of  wonderful  things  awaited  the 
moment  when  they  would  be  carried 
up  the  squeaky  stairs  to  the  kitchen. 

A  ND  there  was  the  last-minute  pil- 
grimage  into  the  woods  for  rabbit 
and  porcupine  to  be  fed  to  the  visiting 
dog  teams.  Our  supply  of  salmon 
carefully  cached  in  a  hole  under  the 
snow  would  be  barely  enough  for  our 
own  team  of  five  huskies  until  winter 
broke,  and  every  guest  meant  from 
three  to  five  more  malamutes — and 
malamutes  are  always  hungry.  I  re- 
member one  year  distinctly  when 
several  got  loose  and  ate  our  cats. 

By  this  time  the  Christmas  boat 
would  be  due,  so  called  because  it 
always  brought  the  last  mail  and 
packages  and  passengers  and  provi- 
sions until  after  the  New  Year,  and 
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if  the  weather  and  the  hour  of  its 
arrival  permitted,  everyone  met  it. 
Miles  offshore  we  would  hear  her 
whistle,  sometimes  muffled  by  a 
snowstorm,  the  echo  rumbling  from 
peak  to  canyon,  and  back  from 
canyon  to  peak,  a  signal  that  wouki 
soon  fill  the  old  dock  with  eager 
wind  whipped  figures,  waiting  for 
the  news  from  Outside. 

"\  VOICES    floating   across  the 

*  water.  The  rattle  of  chains 
and  the  slap  of  frozen  ropes  on  the 
decks.  People  peering  for  the  sight 
of  a  familiar  face  at  the  rail.  The 
crunch  of  the  boat  against  the 
piling  and  the  sway  of  the  pier 
under  us.  The  welcome  thud  of 
the  mail  sacks  being  thrown  into 
the  sled,  and  the  general  trek  to 
the  post  office  to  wait  for  the  pre- 
cious load  to  be  distributed,  no  matter  how  late  the  hour. 

We  always  trimmed  the  tree  on  the  morning  of  the 
day  before  Christmas,  for  that  evening  must  necessarily 
be  given  over  to  the  entertainment  at  the  Arctic  Brother- 
hood Hall.  Cranberries  and  popped  corn  were  strung. 
New  ornaments  just  arrived  on  the  boat  from  Seattle 
unpacked,  and  old  ones  unearthed  from  trunks  and 
closets.  Candy  canes.  An  immense  star  of  Bethlehem 
for  the  very  top.  Thin  angels  and  fat  Santas,  and  over  all 
a  gorgeous  coating  of  shredded  tin  foil — then  a  new  inno- 
vation for  our  part  of  the  world.  Pyramids  of  strange- 
shaped  parcels  around  the  foot  and  little  stacks  of  pink 
and  blue  and  white  envelopes,  for  even  our  mail  was  not 
opened  until  Christmas  day. 

By  that  afternoon  everything  would  be  in  readiness, 
and  the  cabin  spick  and  span  and  gay  with  decorations. 
The  moose  roast  of  twenty  pounds  would  be  cut  and  pre- 
pared and  hung  in  a  sugar  sack  from  the  eaves  outside  and 
the  ptarmigan  cleaned  and  dressed  and  put  beside  it, 
and  nothing  left  for  us  to  do  but  array  ourselves  for  the 
social  event  of  the  season,  the  tree  at  the  Arctic  Brother- 
hood Hall  that  night. 

"T^VERYONE  in  the  surrounding  country  who  owned 
'  a  dog  team  or  a  pair  of  skis,  or  who  lived  within 

walking  distance,  was  bound  to  attend  this  event,  and 

sleigh  bells  tinkled  merrily  down  the  trails,  and  many 

dogs  filled  the  town  with  their  howls,  until  their  drivers 

turned  them  homeward  in  the  early  hours  of  Christmas. 
The  entertainment  was  always  the  same.  Year  in  and 

year  out  it  never  varied. 

The  red  and  green  crepe 

paper  streamers  and  bells 

around  the  barn-like  hall. 
The  red,  white  and  blue 

bunting.  The  stage  with 

the  same  despondent- 
looking  vine  crawling  up 

the  same  lattice  work  on 

the  back  drop.  The  one 

Chinese  lantern  and  the 

flaming  red  brick  fire- 
place painted  on  a  piece 

of  compo   board.  The 

little  Swansons  and  01- 

sens   and    Petersons — a 

new  one  every   year — 

scrubbed   and  starched 

and  panicky,  who  spoke 

their  pieces  in  this  aes- 


thetic background  under  the  eaj( 
eye  of  the  Sunday  school  teachfl 
The  huge  pot-bellied  stove  I 
one  corner,  surrounded  by  a  ml 
work  of  wires  for  the  drying 
socks  and  caps  and  mittens,  at 
in  the  other  corner,  a  blaze 
light  and  the  wonder  and  admir 
tion  of  all  who  beheld  it — Ti 
Tree!  Its  base  banked  with  pre 
ents,  and  the  electric  star  at  t 
top  lighting  the  dim  places  amoi 
the  old  rafters. 

The  hall  was  always  crowde 
Natives — some  in  parkas  and  mu 
luks,  some  in  store  clothes,  or  pe 
haps  a  mixture  of  both;  tl 
Russian  John  family  and  all  the 
relations,  from  nursing  infants 
slant-eyed  Aleut  flappers;  Pete  tl 
"The  Pup"  Greek,  our  neighbor,  and  his  S 

wash  wife;  the  Sunday  school  cla 
rigid  and  expressionless  in  their  best  clothes  and  wrinkh 
cotton  stockings;  the  Women's  Club  in  beaded  georgett 
the  master  of  ceremonies  in  the  only  dinner  jacket 
town;  Swede  fishermen  from  the  halibut  fleet  in  boots  ar 
mackinaws.  The  stags  congregated  at  the  back  of  tl 
hall  smoking  and  shuffling  their  feet. 

LTOW  the  preliminaries  always  dragged.  A  prayer, 
*  song,  a  recitation.  Some  young  Helga,  or  Olga,  i 
Sigrid,  bursting  into  tears  and  having  to  be  led  from  tl 
stage.  And  finally  the  magic  announcement  that  San 
Claus  was  about  to  arrive.  Mothers  waked  babie 
Necks  craned,  and  then  the  spectacular  entrance 
Santa,  nearly  always  in  a  suspiciously  jovial  mood,  bi 
amply  disguised  in  absorbent  cotton  whiskers.  He  wou 
be  greeted  with  loud  guffaws  from  the  stags,  and  remarl 
sotto  voce  — "Have  another  one,  Pete,"  or  "See  yc 
outside  later."  Gasps  of  wonder  from  the  children  wou 
follow  him  as  he  bore  his  bulging  pack  down  the  aisl 
and  then  the  sudden  expectant  hush,  while  they  wait< 
breathlessly  for  the  name  to  be  read  on  the  first  packag 
From  then  on  everything  was  excitement!  The  patt 
of  little  feet  up  and  down  the  aisles.  Paper  and  string  ar 
bits  of  hard  pink  candy  littering  the  floor.  Heated  arg 
ments,  sometimes  resulting  in  blows,  among  Russu 
John's  numerous  progeny  over  their  gifts,  and  last  of  i 
a  hymn — "It  came  upon  a  midnight  clear — ."  All 
unison,  miner  and  native  and  trapper  and  fisherrru 
making  the  rafters  of  the  Arctic  Brotherhood  Hall  rin 
"Peace  on  earth,  good  will  toward  men." 

The  sled  brake  wou 
hardly  hold  our  dogs  ov 
the  hard  white  trail  goit 
home,  and  if  the  Nort 
ern  Lights  played  in  fai 
and  spirals  behind  She< 
Mountain,  we  knew  th; 
it  meant  a  change  j 
weather,  and  we  wou 
hope  for  a  flurry  of  sno 
for  our  Christmas  eel 
bration.  Just  a  small  01 
perhaps — the  kind  yc 
always  associate  wit 
that  day. 

Daylight  in  Decen 
ber  comes  late  in  tl 
far  North,  and  the  sou 
dough  hot  cakes  wou 
be  {Continued  on  page  ) 


Every  huskie  eager  for  a  run 
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During  the  Holidays  I  Like  to  Give 

Christmas  Tea 


The  Christmas  tea  table  in  the  author's  own  home 


TIS  the  day  before  Christmas 
and  all  through  the  house 
there  is  the  spirit  of  hospi- 
tality. The  Christmas  sea- 
ion  is  the  most  friendly,  joyous  time 
}f  the  whole  year.  The  home  decora- 
lions  of  holly  and  evergreens  of  var- 
ous  kinds  are  climaxed  with  the  gay 
Christmas  tree.  The  cookie  can,  cake 
3ox,  and  candy  jar  are  generously 
Hied.  Could  any  setting  be  more  per- 
fect for  a  Tea  Party? 

Three  years  ago,  when  the  after- 
ioon  of  December  24  came,  I  found 
ny  Christmas  preparations  all  com- 
pleted. The  house  had  an  air  of  ex- 
pectancy. There  was  a  real  lull  after 
many  busy  days.  Memories  of  other 
Christmas  times  came  to  me  so 
strongly  that  a  feeling  of  loneliness 
aegan  to  spoil  the  glamour  of  Christ- 
mas time.  But  I  told  myself  that 
must  stop,  and  so  I  decided  to  have  a 
tea  party  for  my  neighbors  and  a  few 
athers  who  might  be  a  bit  lonely,  too. 
I  telephoned  my  invitations  asking 
friends  to  "come  in  for  a  cup  of  tea 
sometime  between  three  and  six 
a'clock.  Bring  the  children,  too,  and 
quests  if  you  have  them." 

"^TEXT  came  the  preparation  of  the 
table.  The  cupboard  yielded  fruit 
cake,  chocolate  drop  cookies,  toasted 
split  biscuit,  strawberry  preserves,  two 
kinds  of  sandwiches,  cherry  olives, 


Says 

Beth  Bailey  McLean 

And  Here  Are  Some  of 
the  Ideas  and  Favorite 
Recipes  That  She  Uses 

salted  nuts,  hard  candies,  candied 
orange  peel,  and  of  course  there  was 
tea,  loaf  sugar,  and  lemon.  A  can- 
delabra filled  with  lighted  red  candles 
decorated  the  gateleg  table  at  one 
end  of  the  living-room  where  tea  was 
served.  Red  candles  lighted  the  room, 
Oregon  grape  decorated  the  house, 
and  music  finished  the  setting. 

This  tea  party  proved  to  be  such  a 
happy  experiment  that  the  next  two 
years  I  planned  a  bigger  tea  for  the 
afternoon  of  December  24.  Now  my 
friends  and  I  look  forward  to  that  in- 
formal friendly  gathering  on  the  day 
before  Christmas  as  part  of  our  holi- 
day program. 

If  one  finds  the  day  before  Christ- 
mas too  busy  a  time  for  a  tea  party, 
one  can  plan  to  have  the  tea  some 
afternoon  between  Christmas  and 
New  Year's  das'.  1  laving  set  the  time 
for  the  tea,  one  must  next  decide 


what  to  serve  and  how  to  serve.  Such 
a  wide  variety  of  foods  may  be  served 
at  an  affair  of  this  kind  that  the 
hostess  is  given  ample  opportunity  to 
be  original,  clever,  and  artistic  in 
food  for  the  tea  table.  Cakes,  cookies, 
sandwiches,  pickles,  nuts,  and  can- 
dies are  best  served.  One  should 
avoid  heavy  foods  and  foods  that  re- 
quire much  silver.  A  plate,  cup,  and 
spoon  are  about  all  one  can  easily 
handle  and  keep  one's  mind  free  for 
conversation. 

At  a  small  party,  the  hostess  pours 
the  tea,  hut  at  a  larger  affair,  the  hos- 
tess asks  one  or  two  friends  to  pour 
in  order  that  she  may  be  free  to  mingle 
with  her  guests.  At  a  tea,  the  hostess 
must  be  ever  watchful  to  keep  the 
conversation  general  and  sparkling. 

A  T  my  Christmas  teas,  I  always  in- 
elude  the  children  in  the  invitation 
and  my  five-year-old  son  Jack,  pre- 
sides over  a  small  table  for  the  little 
folk.  All  children  adore  a  tea  party. 
Daughters  home  from  college  and 
high  school  daughters  help  to  make 
conversation  lively  and  prevent  drag- 
ging moments. 

For  a  small  tea  of  ten  or  fifteen 
guests,  one  may  prefer  to  use  an 
"occasional"  table  in  the  living-room 
for  the  tea  table.  This  gives  a  more 
informal  air  than  when  the  dining 
table  is  used.   But  if  one  is  having  a 
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large  group,  it  is  less  confusing  to 
serve  in  the  dining-room. 

The  appointments  of  the  tea  table 
must  be  just  as  lovely  as  one  can  make 
them.  Every  bit  of  china,  silver,  and 
linen,  as  well  as  food,  must  be  chosen 
with  the  idea  of  making  the  set  tea 
table  a  beautiful  picture.  A  lace  or 
embroidered  cloth  covers  the  table, 
or  one  may  use  a  decorative  luncheon 
set.  A  bouquet  of  flowers,  a  tiny 
Christmas  tree,  a  candelabra,  a  team 
of  reindeer  with  a  sleigh,  or  some  other 
appropriate  piece  is  used  in  the  center 
of  the  table.  Candles  are  usually  used 
on  a  tea  table,  except  when  the  party- 
is  held  on  a  bright  summer  day.  The 
tea  table  in  the  picture  is  decorated 
with  a  wee  tree  and  tall  red  tapers. 
Tall  compotes  of  nuts  and  candies 
also  add  to  the  decorative  effect. 


T 


HE  tea  table  is  set  with  luncheon 
size  plates,  tea  cups,  spoons, 
and  linen  luncheon  napkins, 
so  arranged  as  to  be  con- 
venient for  the  guests  to 
help  themselves.  The  tray 
with  cups  is  placed  at  one 
end  of  the  table.  At  some 
large  teas,  coffee  is  served 
at  one  end  of  the  table  and 
tea  at  the  other,  in  order 
that  guests  may  choose. 
One  may  use  a  silver  tea 
pot,  a  colorful  semi-porce- 
lain pot,  or  an  electric  urn. 
The  plates  for  the  cakes 
should  be  decorative  and 
varied,  that  is,  of  glass, 
silver,  china,  brass,  and 
pewter.  In  Canada,  where 
afternoon  tea  is  an  estab- 
lished institution,  one  usual- 
ly sees  a  collection  of  differ- 
ent, interesting  cups  used 
rather  than  one  set  of  dishes. 
Some  hostesses  use  colored 
glass  cups  and  plates  to 
make  a  colorful  table. 

In  deciding  what  to  serve, 
one  should  plan  some  foods  that  can  be 
prepared  the  day  before  and  thus  pre- 
vent a  last  minute  rush.  Sandwiches 
must  necessarily  be  prepared  the  day 
of  the  tea,  but  if  stored  in  a  tightly 
covered  tin  box,  they  keep  fresh  sev- 
eral hours.  Sandwiches  must  be 
dainty,  tasty,  and  easily  handled. 
This  excludes  the  clubhouse  sand- 
wich and  those  intricate  luncheon 
sandwiches  that  require  a  knife  and 
fork. 

Some  hostesses  serve  small  molded 
salads,  or  salads  served  in  lettuce 
•  cups,  but  since  these  necessitate  forks, 
it  would  seem  better  to  omit  them 
and,  in  fact,  all  "fork  foods." 

Small  decorated  cakes  are  at  their 
best  on  a  tea  table.  A  pastry  tube 
set  may  be  bought  for  a  very  small 
sum,  and  with  a  little  practice  any 


woman  can  do  a  creditable  job.  Small 
colored  gum  drops  may  be  sliced  with 
an  oiled  knife  and  pulled  into  petal 
shapes  to  make  flowers. 

Hot  biscuit,  wee  toasted  bread 
sticks,  toasted  cold  biscuit,  toasted 
English  muffins  are  all  found  on  the 
tea  table,  served  with  choice  pre- 
serves. The  English  usually  serve 
cheese  in  some  form  as  cottage  c'leese 
balls,  toasted  cheese  biscuit,  or  cream 
cheese  sandwich.  American  cheese 
may  be  put  through  a  food  chopper 
and  then  worked  into  tiny  carrot 
shapes  with  a  bit  of  parsley  for  stem. 

Cookies  must  be  small.  The  ice  box 
variety  are  easily  made  and  keep  well. 
Rich  butter  cookies  and  small  rocks 
or  hermits  can  be  made  several  days 
before  the  party. 

Salted  nuts  and  candies  are  always 
a  part  of  the  smart  tea  table.  One  may 
serve  ripe  olives  or  small  tart  pickles. 


My  tea  table  tor  this  Christmas  i: 
shown  in  the  picture  set  with  snow 
ball  cakes,  yummy  bars,  date-fille( 
squares,  chocolate  wafers,  date  spice< 
cake,  pecan  rolls,  assorted  sandwiches 
salted  nuts,  hard  candies,  fruit  past< 
and  tea.  I  hope  you  will  like  to  tr] 
some  of  them,  whether  for  a  Christ 
mas  tea  party  or  for  your  own  famih 
celebration. 


plu 


tJlbout  Mrs.  McLean 

SUNSET  is  heartily  in  favor  of  informal 
entertaining  at  home.  That  is  why  we 
asked  Beth  Bailey  McLean  to  prepare  this 
article.  Mrs.  McLean  was,  before  her  mar- 
riage, professor  of  foods  at  Iowa  State 
College,  and  the  author  of  a  splendid  book 
on  meal  planning.  She  has  been  a  West- 
erner for  several  years  now.  keeping  house, 
and  looking  after  her  husband,  and  their 
small  son  and  baby  daughter.  Wouldn't 
vou  like  to  have  more  articles  by  this 
home  economist? — The  Editors. 


No  discussion  of  a  tea  party  would 
be  complete  without  speaking  of  the 
tea.  Our  Canadian  sisters  can  teach 
us  much  about  the  art  of  tea  making. 

For  afternoon  tea,  the  best  grade  of 
Orange  pekoe  tea  is  used,  allowing 
¥2  teaspoonful  of  tea  for  each  cup. 
The  water  must  be  actively  boiling. 
Scald  the  pot  and  add  the  tea  in  a 
cheesecloth  bag  or  in  a  tea  ball.  Be 
sure  to  not  pack  the  leaves  too  tightly 
because  they  swell  so  in  the  water 
that  one  does  not  get  the  strength  of 
the  tea  if  the  leaves  are  packed  to- 
gether. Pour  the  freshly  boiling  water 
over  the  tea,  cover,  and  let  steep  five 
minutes.  Never  boil  tea.  Serve  while 
very  hot.  Thin  slices  of  lemon  or 
orange,  candied  ginger,  spice  drops, 
rum  balls,  loaf  sugar,  and  a  pitcher 
of  cream  are  tea  accompaniments. 


Snow-ball  Cakes 

1  cupful  of  flour 

\]/2  tables  poo  nfuls  of  cornstarch, 

flour  to  fill  the  measuring  cup 
3  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder 
Yi  teaspoonful  of  salt 
Yi  cupful  of  shortening 
1  cupful  of  sugar 
2/3  cupful  of  milk 

1  teaspoonful  of  flavoring,  vanilla  am 
lemon 

3  egg  whites 

Sift  the  flour,  baking  powder,  sal 
and  cornstarch  three  times.  Crean 
the  softened  butter  with  the  sugar 
Add  alternately  the  mill 
and  sifted  dry  ingredients 
Add  the  flavoring,  and  bea 
well.  Fold  in  the  egg  whites 
beaten  stiff.  Bake  in  smal 
greased  muffin  tins,  in  pape 
cake  cups  or  in  a  9  x  1! 
paper-lined  pan  for  30  min 
utes  at  375  degrees.  I 
baked  in  a  loaf  pan,  cu 
the  cake  in  small  square 
when  cold.  These  do  no 
make  as  good  balls  as  th* 
small  cup  cakes.  Frost  witl 
white  seven-minute  frost 
ing,  covering  the  entire  littli 
cake,  and  roll  each  on< 
thoroughly  in  cocoanut. 

Seven  Minute  Frosting 

1  egg  white 

3  tablespoonfuls  of  water 
1  teaspoonful  of  vanilla 
1  cupful  of  sugar 
l/2  teaspoonful  of  cream  o 
tartar 

Put  egg  white,  water 
sugar  and  cream  of  tarta 
in  the  top  part  of  a  doubli 
boiler  over  boiling  water.  Beat  witl 
a  rotary  beater  constantly  for  7  min 
utes,  or  until  the  frosting  hangs  ii 
peaks  from  the  beater  when  lifted 
Add  vanilla  and  spread  while  hot. 

Quick  Date  Cake 

1/3  cupful  of  softened  shortening 
11/3  cupfuls  of  brown  sugar 

2  eggs 

Y2  cupful  of  sour  milk 
\zzi  cupfuls  of  flour 

3  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder 
Y%  teaspoonful  of  soda 

Y2  teaspoonful  of  cinnamon 
Y2  teaspoonful  of  nutmeg 
Y2  pound  of  dates 

Put  all  the  ingredients  into  a  bowl 
and  beat  hard  with  a  wooden  spoor 
for  3  minutes.  Bake  in  two  layers,  ir 
8-inch  round  pans,  at  350  degrees 
Put  together  with  the  following  frost- 
ing. {Continued  on  pagt  J<! 
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THE    MOST  WOMHWHILt 


T  ALL 


a 


fro/n 


KE  this  Christmas  a  differ- 
ent and  memorable  one  by 
giving  to  your  home  and  your 
family  this  special  Westinghouse 
Electric  Range.  It  means  so 
nuch  more  than  most  gifts  .  .  . 
for  it's  an  investment  in  future 
lappiness  and  good  living. 

The  flavor  of  its  delicious  old- 
;ime  Dutch  Oven  cooking  is  a 
thing  to  be  appreciated  by 
ivery  member  of  the  family.  A 
Westinghouse  Range,  with  the 
famous  "Flavor  Zone"  Oven, 
will  give  every  dinner  traditional 


en  cares 


goodness.  Yet,  the  oven  is  auto- 
matic ...  it  gets  meals  all  by 
itself.  And  so  it  gives  a  woman 
the  leisure  she  needs  to  keep 
young  and  happy.  It  frees  her 
from  the  burden  of  kitchen 
cares  and  makes  her  a  friend 


and  companion  to  her  family. 

Let  us  tell  you  more  about  this 
wonderful  gift  toyourhome.  Send 
in  the  coupon  below  for  your 
copy  of  our  new  booklet,  "A  Les- 
son from  the  Old  Dutch  Oven." 


Westinghouse 

THE  ELFXTRIC 
RANGE 

with  the 

Automatic 
''flavor  Zone"  Oven 

Tke  Sign  of  a  Wes'inthova  Dt%Ur 


Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co., 
Domestic  Appliance  Department 
Mansfield,  Ohio. 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  booklet, 
"A  Lesson  from  the  Old  Dutch  Oven." 


Name  . . 
Address 
City  .  .  . 


.  Sunset  12-29 
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Doris  Hudson  Mos 

Suggests  Dozens 
of  Things  to  Do  or 
Make  or  Give 


glory  in  your  garden  a  few  year 
hence.  During  the  intervening  year 
it  may  live  in  a  pot  or  tub  and  com 
in  for  the  Christmas  holidays, 
have  found  that  a  living  tree  is 
beloved  thing;  it  has  a  real  person 
ality.  Then,  too,  by  sheltering 
living  tree,  one  lacks  that  feeling  c 
guilt  for  having  cut  and  made  to  di 
a  young  and  promising  child  of  th 
forest.  Here  let  me  suggest  that  yoi 
pack  a  goodly  quantity  of  wet  mos 
around  the  base  of  your  living  tree 
It  will  help  the  tree  to  overcome  th 
ill  effects  of  indoor  tern 
fek.  peratures. 

Christmas  trees  dec 
orated  in  harmony  c 


Cellophane 
trinkets  and  na 
turalistic  flow 
ers   and  fruit 
make  ordinar 
gifts  appear 
most  extra- 
ordinary 


Four  wrappings,  courtesy  of  Stewart  Studios 


HRISTMAS 
IDEAS  r= 


CHRISTMAS,  more  than  any 
other  time  of  year,  is  the 
season  for  those  who  love 
their  homes.  We  often  hear 
that  Christmas  is  the  children's  time, 
but  to  me  it  is  more  than  that.  It  is 
very  surely  the  day  when  we  all  may 
"become  as  little  children"  and  simply 
and  naturally  cast  off  the  cloak  of 
artificiality  and  express  our  love  for 
God  and  for  humanity.  Most  chil- 
dren are  happy  at  Yuleride,  but  the 
happiest  children  are  those  whose 
homes  are  made  by  those  grown-ups 
who  are  young  of  heart  and  able  to 
join,  too,  in  the  simple  joys  of  the 
season. 

In  this  age  we  hear  much  of  the 
beauty  of  simplicity,  yet  Christmas  is 
the  one  time  when  we  may  safely  and 


in  good  taste 
revel  in  the  com- 
plex glories  of 
gaudy  decora- 
tions, glitter, 
gold,  frost,  and 
tinsel;  ornate 
decorations  from 
cellar  to  attic — 
and  the  more  or- 
nate the  better.  Believing  that  one's 
home  and  gifts  may  embody  the  spirit 
of  Christmas  as  certainly  as  it  is  em- 
bodied in  Santa  Claus,  let  me  offer 
you  a  few  ideas  for  glorifying  all  ma- 
terial things  at  this  season. 

A  living  Christmas  tree  within  the 
home  is  the  first  consideration  in 
those  places  where  one  is  obtainable. 
A  little  tree  indoors  this  vear  will  be  a 


color  are  being  favored  in  homes  o 
formal  atmosphere.  A  striking  effec 
may  be  had  by  using  only  those  orna 
ments  which  are  silver  or  crystal  am 
by  lighting  the  tree  with  only  blue  o 
lavender  lights.  I  saw  a  tree  in  ai 
English  home  decorated  only  wit! 
strips  of  silver  foil  which  fell  from  th 
boughs  in  the  manner  of  rain.  Var 
ious  colored      (Continued  on  page 
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LPHOL§TE  r<V    V  E  fl_VET§ 


dependably  Moth  -  Treated 

A  definite  tradition  indicates  nvohair 
Velvets  of  deep,  luxurious  surfaces  as  the 
correct  covering  lor  living-room  furniture. 

And  no  other  line  of  mohair — or  any  other 
fabric — can  so  well  provide  the  modern 
touch  and  likewise  be  so  practical  as  can 
VELMO  UPHOLSTERY  VELVETS,  symbolic  of 
all  that  is  enduringly  beautiful.  Found 
on  good  furniture  ....  or,  if  you  request, 
samples  will  be  furnished  by  your 
decorator  or  upholsterer. 

Made  by  SANFOKI>  MILLS,  Sanford,  Me.  Selling  Agents:  L.  C.  Chase  &  Co., 
Boston.  INew  York.  Detroit,  San  Franeisco.  Chieago 


(hase 


4o 


BAK  E.D 
APPLE- 

✓ — v  Sutter 

mam  ROLL-s 

(JAri) 

CEREAL 

lights  and  reflectors  provided  color. 

For  the  old-fashioned  Christmas 
tree  of  German  origin  which  most  of 
us  have  and  which  is  loaded  with  a 
treasure  trove  of  collected  trinkets, 
let  me  suggest  some  inexpensive  addi- 
tional ornaments.  Cellophane  is  ef- 
fectively vivid  against  the  green  of 
the  branches.  Made  into  rosettes, 
combined  with  tinsel,  wrapped  round 
candies  or  tiny  gifts,  it  is  lovely, 
dangling  between  the  branches.  Yel- 
low cellophane  has 
the  effect  of  gold, 
especially  when 
combined  with  sil- 
ver. Tin  foil  wrap- 
ped round  candies 
is  pretty — and  it  is 
a  thoughtful  ges- 
ture to  wrap  choice 
dried  or  glace  fruits 
for  those  who  do 
not  like  candy.  Cranberries 
or  popped  corn  on  strings  are 
not  new  in  decoration  but  if 
tiny  rosettes  of  silver  foil  or 
cellophane  are  strung  between 
them  they  take  on  a  more  fes- 
tive air. 

Have  you  some  little  girls 
who  long  to  make  Christmas 
presents  and  who  are  weary 
of  potholders  and  tea  towels5 
Then  collect  all  your  scraps  of 
felt  and  cut  a  paper  pattern 
of  a  little  lady  in  hoop  skirts 
and  sunbonnet.  The  chil- 
dren may  cut  her  from  felt 
and  she  should  wear  several 
petticoats.  The  result  is  a 
useful  penwiper. 

\X7E  all  like  to  make 
*  *  Christmas  cookies. 
Fancy  shapes  are  best  and 
stars  are  suitable  to  the  sea- 
son. But  after  dozens  of 
fancy  shapes  are  cut,  it  is  most  sen- 
sible and  much  faster  to  return  to  the 
familiar  round.  Decorate  them  by 
adding  cut-outs  or  Christmas  seals  to 
the  center,  sticking  them  on  lightly 
with  a  drop  of  rich  syrup.  If  seals  are 
wiped  with  a  cloth  dampened  with 
vinegar  the  glue  comes  off  easily. 

Arrange  on  a  very  large  tray  or 
platter  an  assortment  of  Christmas 
tid-bits.  Several  kinds  of  cookies, 
candies,  nuts,  fruits,  and  bon-bons 
with  a  miniature  Santa  Claus  in  the 
center  would  be  pretty  arranged  on  a 
gold  doilie.  If  the  coffee  urn  is  kept  in 
readiness,  one  is  prepared  for  callers 
all  the  holiday  week. 

Christmas  breakfast  is  often  a  bit 
slighted  in  the  rush  of  other  festivities. 
Ideally,  it  is  a  time  for  the  solemn  re- 
membrance of  the  day  and  an  ap- 
preciation of  it.  To  the  children  read 
the  story  of  the  Manger  and  the  story 
of  Bob  Cratchit,  Tiny  Tim  and  the 


goose.  Let  the  older  members  of  the 
family  remember  Mr.  Pickwick  and 
the  countless  priceless  Christmas 
stories.  Carols  by  the  fire  with  break- 
fast on  individual  trays  in  order  that 
everyone  may  best  seat  himself  to 
view  the  tree  will  bring  the  Christmas 
spirit  into  any  household  where  there 
is  love  of  beauty.  And  oh,  how  the 
children  love  the  carols!  Incident- 
ally, I  suggest  the  use  of  fiber  com- 
partment plates  on  individual  trays, 


Have  you  ever  used 
oblong  fiber  plates  for 
a  tray  breakfast 
around  the  fire?  Try 
it  Christmas  morning 


The  table  will  look  pleasing  with  jolly 
old  Santa  perched  on  each  goblet.  The 
children  can  make  these  place  cards 


for    the    elimination    of  soiled 
dishes  at  breakfast  time  will  be 
welcome  in  the  servantless  house- 
hold, and  in  those  homes  which  have 
servants,  it  is  a  pleasant  courtesy  if 
the  maid  is  somewhat  relieved  of  her 
work.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  one's 
best  napery  will  be  in  use  on  this  day 
of  days.  The  plates  may  be  garnished 
with  decorative  seals  and  sprigs  of 
holly.  A  menu  which  may  be  entirely 
prepared  the  preceding  day  is  best.  I 
suggest  the  following: 

Baked  apple,  stuffed  with  mince 
meat,  served  with  whipped  cream; 
cereal;  hot  rolls;  minced  ham  and  egg 
omelet  baked  in  muffin  tins  (mix  the 
day  before  and  place  in  the  icebox); 
coffee  and  cocoa. 

Have  you  planned  your  decorations 


for  the  Christmas  dinner?  I  saw  j 
lovely  table  idea.  A  Sardinian  lac< 
cloth  was  placed  over  jade  green  satin 
Six  crystal  candlesticks  of  different 
heights  held  dull  red,  ivory  white,  anc 
jade  green  candles.  A  low  crysta 
bowl  in  the  center  of  the  table  helc 
red  roses  and  mistletoe  and  the  can 
dlesticks  were  arranged  in  a  rectangh 
around  it. 

A  white  damask  cloth  is  alway: 
pleasing,  and  if  it  is  draped  below  th< 
board  line  with  narrow  garlands  o 
evergreen,  it  becomes  very  festive 
Toyon  berries,  holly,  or  poinsettias  at 
either  end  of  the  table  are  handsome 
It  is  jolly  to  place  an  ornately-decor 
ated  cake  in  the  center  and  use  man\ 
candles  on  the  table.  Silvei 
or  gold  stars  placed  on  eacl 
candle  in  conjunction  wit! 
ribbon  or  flowers  are  i 
pretty  decoration.  (See  th< 
illustration  on  page  38.)  I 
you  own  a  quaint  fruit  bas 
ket  or  a  handsome  bowl  01 
glass,  silver,  or  pewter,  it 
would  be  beautiful  pilec 
high  with  fruits,  holly,  wrap 
ped  chocolates,  and  sweets 
and  from  its  center  shouk 
protrude  a  tall  and  large 
candle.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment would  be  especialh 
charming  on  an  uncoverec 
table  of  refectory  type. 

Many  of  the  hotels  anc 
tea-rooms  are  dyeing  theii 
table  linen  to  a  color  to  har 
monize  with  their  dining 
room  color  scheme.  A  soft 
green  would  be  pretty  foi 
Christmas  and  would  utilize 
a  cloth  which  was  noi 
one's  finest. 

Do  your  childrer 
like  to  make  the  place 
cards  for  the  dinner: 
Let  them  make  thi: 
simple  Santa  Claus 
head  which  may  fit  or 
the  water  goblet.  Cul 
an  inch  and  a  half  cir- 
cle from  stiff  white 
paper.  Draw  on  il 
eyes,  nose  and  mouth,  and  color  therr 
with  water  color  or  crayon.  Ther 
paste  on  cotton  for  Santa's  hair  and 
whiskers.  Next  cut  a  cap  of  red  paper 
and  paste  onto  the  hair.  A  little  bell 
sewed  onto  the  tip  of  the  cap  would 
be  nice.  Glue  to  the  back  a  strip  of 
paper  which  may  be  bent  to  hang 
over  the  side  of  the  glass.  Write  the 
name  on  the  cap. 

There  is  a  new  sugar  on  the  market 
which  would  be  interesting  to  use  at 
your  Christmas  dinner.  It  is  colored 
in  pastel  shades. 

Editor  s   Note  : —  More  of 
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these 

good  Christmas  ideas  by  Mrs.  Moss 
are  found  on  pages  70  and  71. 
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Holiday  Gift  Offer 


tt  tt£K£'S  a  bargain  ...  a  real  bargain!  This  beautiful  Nile- 
m  m  Green,  full  enamel  Monarch  Electric  cabinet  base 
range  together  with  a  complete  outfit  of  high  quality 
aluminum  utensils  ...  all  designed  especially  for  electric 
cookery  ...  all  made  to  fit  this  Monarch  Range  .  .  .  the  entire 
outfit  just  as  illustrated  above  .  .  .  priced  as  a  Christmas 
Special  at  less  than  the  regular  price  of  the  range  alone.  This 
offer  closes  positively  the  night  of  December  31st. 

Such  an  offer  might  mean  little  if  made  on  an  unknown 
range  .  .  .  but  this  is  a  MONARCH  .  .  .  the  very  acme  of 
electric  range  quality  .  .  .  famous  for  its  "Speed -Oven",  its 
economy  and  its  beauty. 

In  every  city  there  is  a  dealer  who  either  has  this  Monarch 
Holiday  Gift  Special  on  display  ...  or  who  can  secure  it  for 
you  .  .  .  and  every  one  of  them  is  in  a  position  to  extend 
very  liberal  terms.  Remember  .  .  .  until  December  31st  only! 
Write  or  send  the  coupon  at  once! 

MALLEABLE    IRON    RANGE  COMPANY 
11-29   Lake   St.,   Beaver   Dam,  Wisconsin 


Complet& 

ELECTRIC 
COOKERY 

Outfit 

for  less  than 
regular  price  of 
the  Range  alone 

'Until  Dec  31st 

Range  is  Beautiful 
Nile-Green  Enamel 

with  17  inch  oven,  oven  temperature  con- 
trol and  cabinet  base.  Equipped  with  com- 
plete set  of  high  grade  aluminum  cooking 
utensils;  for  surface  cookery,  a  skillet,  two 
large  covered  sauce  pans,  spatula  and  meat 
fork;  for  oven  cookery,  a  4  piece  unit  for 
cooking  an  entire  oven  meal, 

WvitS  ^  you  ^°  not  know  tne  Monarch  dealer 
in  your  vicinity,  write  us  and  we'll  direct 
you  to  him.  If  there  is  no  dealer  nearby,  we  will  gladly 
quote  you  the  Special  Price  and  arrange  to  supply  you. 


Please  direct  me  to  the  nearest  Monarch 
dealer  or  quote  me  price  and  terms  on  the 
Monarch  Christmas  Special  Offer. 

Name 
Address 
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When  You  Make 

FROSTINGS  and  CANDIES 


HIT  or  miss  tests  in  sugar 
cookery  have  become  as  for- 
eign to  the  modern  home- 
maker  as  guesswork  in  oven 
cookery.  Temperature-controlled 
ovens  and  the  use  of  thermometers  to 
indicate  the  heat  of  the  oven  have 
made  obsolete  the  uncertain  methods 
of  former  days.  No  less  scientific  is 
the  efficient  housewife  ot  todav  as  she 


By 

Elner  Martin 

Photographs  by  Ralph  Young  Studios 

begins  to  plan  for  making  the  holiday 
candies  and  icings  for  cookies  and 
cakes.  She  realizes  that  a  candy 
thermometer  greatly  reduces  guess- 
work in  determining  the  exact  boiling 
time  of  syrups  which  form  the  founda- 
tion for  so  many  icings  and  candies. 

There  are  icings,  too,  which  are  not 
boiled,  but  are  cooked  above  hot 
water  in  the  upper  part  of  the  double 
boiler.  This  type,  known  as  the  quick- 
cooked  icing,  likewise  has  a  time  and 
temperature  control  in  that  each 
specific  recipe  designates  cooking  for 
a  certain  time  over  boiling  water.  It 
you  like  this  quicker  method  of  mak- 
ing fluffy,  velvet  frostings,  you  will 
find  that  the  procedure  is  greatly 
facilitated  by  the  selection  of  a  dur- 
able egg  beater  of  the  rotary  type,  one 
which  is  large  enough  to  incorporate 
the  maximum  amount  of  air  into  the 

Double  boiler  and  sturdy,  quiet 
rotary  beater  are  necessities 
in    making   7  -  minute  icing 


mixture  as  it  cooks,  which  has  a 
double  set  of  wheels,  and  the  handle 
of  which  is  sufficiently  high  to  allow 
the  turning  knob  to  clear  the  sides  oi 
the  double  boiler  in  which  you  intend 
to  use  the  beater.  Be  sure,  too,  thai 
it  fits  down  into  the  double  boiler. 

Since  many  times  the  entire  dessert 
course  consists  of  cake,  it  is  a  treat  tc 
behold  a  wholly  appetizing  icing  top- 
ping the  feathery  creation  beneatr 
and  sprinkled  with  nutmeats,  bits  o: 
candied  fruit,  grated  sweet  chocolate 
faintly  tinted  cocoanut,  or  candy  01 
icing  rosettes  and  stars.  All  add  fes 
tivity  to  an  otherwise  simple  course. 

When  a  cake  decorator  is  used  tc 
add  design  to  an  iced  cake,  the  un 
cooked  icing  made  with  powderec 
sugar  and  the  unbeaten  white  of  eg£ 
•as  the  base  proves  satisfactory  for  th< 
ornaments,  as  this  type  of  icing  be 
comes  very  firm  when  it  stands  ex 
posed  to  the  air.  Cakes  should  firs 
be  iced,  however,  with  one  of  thi 
softer  types  of  frostings. 

Uncooked  icings,  because  of  thei 
versatility,  are  perhaps  most  oftei 
used  on  cakes  and  cookies.  Generally 
speaking,  this  type  packs  well  in  gif 
boxes,  and  remains  moist.  If  pow 
dered  sugar,  sifted  before  mixing,  an< 
blended  with  cream,  or  with  hot  cof 
fee  to  which  a  bit  ot  butter  is  added 
is  allowed  to  stand  15  minutes  befor 
spreading,  the  icing  will  "ripen"  an< 
will  remain  glossy  after  spreading 


Equipment,  courtesy  of 
Charles  Broxm  and  Sons 


Gift  suggestions:  a  candy  thermometer  and  a  cake  decorating  set 
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She's  Proud  of  This  iiiit 

.  .  .  and  who  wouldn't  feel  like  a  Fairy 
Princess  with  the  Majestic  Grideliere? 


hether  she  be  a  bride,  or  a  hostess  of  many  sea- 
sons, there  is  no  woman  who  would  not  be  thrilled  at  such  a 
gift !  It's  so  convenient — and  delightful,  too — for  the  Waffle 
Parties  so  much  in  vogue  these  wintery  nights.  Try  this  rec- 
ipe, approved  by  Ella  M.  Lehr,  Home  Economics  Authority. 
It's  only  one  of  the  many  tempting  dainties  your  "best  girl" 
can  make,  if  you  give  her  a  Grideliere  for  Christmas. 

Chocolate  Waffles  del  Norte 


Exclusive 
Features 

There  is  no  other  appliance  like  the  Grid- 
eliere. Its  grids  are  quickly  reversible  and 
may  be  easily  removed  altogether  for 
scouring  and  cleaning.  It  makes  Griddle 
Cakes — unsurpassed  for  smooth,  brown, 
fluffy  tenderness  —  also  French  Toast, 
Toasted  Sandwiches  and  Waffles  of  ex- 
traordinary goodness. 


2  cups  pastry  flour 
Ys  cup  sugar 

Yi  cup  Ground  Chocolate 

3  teaspoons  baking  powder 
Vz  teaspoon  cinnamon 


14  teaspoon  nutmeg 
Vz  teaspoon  salt 
I  !4  cups  milk 
Vz  cup  melted  fat  (use  half  butter) 
2  eggs 


Sift  dry  ingredients.  Stir  in  milk  and  melted  fat  gradually  and  beat  thoroughly.  Add  eggs 
which  have  been  beaten  until  light.  Bake  in  hot  Grideliere  2  minutes.  Recipe  makes  4  or  5 
large  round  waffles.  Serve  with  sweetened  whipped  cream,  ice  cream  or  a  tart  jelly  or  jam. 
To  vary  this  recipe,  add  either  1  cup  of  finely  chopped  raisins,  dates  or  figs,  or  Vz  cup  chopped 
walnuts.  Add  an  extra  teaspoon  of  baking  powder  to  the  fruit  waffles. 

(Chocolate  Waffles  will  be  more  crisp  if  baked  in  a  hot  Grideliere  for  1  minute  with  the  electric 
current  on  and  2  minutes  with  it  off.) 

majestic  Grideliere 

Combination  Griddle  Cake  and  Waffle  Iron 

Send  your  name  and  address  for  Majestic' s  packet 
of  Tempting  Recipes  for  Your  Recipe  Cabinet. 

Majestic  Electric  Appliance  Co.,  Inc.,  588  Folsom  St.,  San  Francisco 

See  the  Grideliere  at  Electric  Shops,  Department  Stores, 
Hardware  Stores  and  Jewelers 


The  smooth  side  of" the  grid  makes  Griddle 
Cakes,  French  Toast  and  Toasted  Sandwiches. 

Reverse  the  grids  so  that  indented  surfaces 
show  and  make  delicious  Waffles. 
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A  Christmas  Book  Trackage 


A  Group  of  Miscellaneous 
Non-fiction  Books  Reviewed 

By 

A.  Marshall  Harbinson 


HERE  is  one  pack- 
age you  may  open 
before  Christmas. 
And  because  it  is 
the  Christmas  month,  we 
have  eliminated  all  books 
about  which  we  might  have 
said  some  unkind  things. 
From  among  a  group  of  non- 
fiction  books  we  have  cho- 
sen, ac.ording  to  no  par- 
ticular grouping,  a  list  which 
we  liked  and  we  hope  you 
will  like.  In  subject  matter 
they  range  from  animal 
realism  to  human  senti- 
mentalism;  from  antique 
furniture  to  United  States 
history.  And  so  this  is  our 
holiday  box  for  you.  Merry 
Christmas! 

We  are  willing  to  venture 
that  even  those  of  you  who 
do  not  ordinarily  like  biog- 
raphy will  enjoy  reading 
"Marlborough — the  Por- 
trait of  a  Conqueror" 
by  Donald  Barr  Chedsey 
(John  Day,  $3.50).  Here  the 
author  of  "Bonnie  Prince 
Charlie"  has  again  done  a 
splendid  job  of  biography.  This  por- 
trait of  a  conqueror  is  neither  an 
attack  nor  a  defense  of  one  of  the  most 
spectacular  figures  in  English  history. 
It  is  a  readable,  intensely  interesting 
account  of  a  man  who  did  many  things 
well.  Jack  Churchill  was  not  a  lov- 
able character,  but  he  was  an  admir- 
able lover.  With  such  a  talent,  it  is 
surprising  (in  his  day — the  day  of 
Pepys,  Nell  Gwyn,  and  Charles  II — 
when  constancy  among  great  hus- 
bands was  not  a  virtue  practiced  by 
many),  to  find  him  a  faithful  hus- 
band. Jack  Churchill  was  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  fighters,  yet  his  wife 
could  never  goad  so  much  as  a  cross 
word  out  of  him. 

With  a  feminine  voice,  he  led  his 
army  of  hearty  male  bassos  into 
battle.  An  enigma  was  this  man  of 
destiny!  Born  common  Jack  Church- 
ill, he  lived  to  become  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, and  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, King  of  England.  His  was  a  life 
of  excitement  and  stirring  adventure. 


Jacket  design  by  H.  VV.  Gorham  for  "Marlborough 
— the  Portrait  of  a  Conqueror"  fjohn  Day 


The  author  of  this  biography  of 
"Marlborough"  not  only  tells  you 
this,  but  he  makes  you  feel  it.  The 
accounts  of  battles  and  campaigns 
seldom  interest  us,  but  in  this  book, 
we  read  breathlessly  about  flanking 
movements,  charges,  and  attacks; 
".  .  .  .  this  almost  perfect  general  was 
a  traitor,  a  liar,  a  hypocrite;  but  it  is 
impossible  not  to  admire  him  as  he 
directs  the  fighting  at  Blenheim." 
This  was  Marlborough,  according  to 
Chedsey.  The  author  has  done  one  of 
the  most  readable  biographies  of  a 
general  and  a  statesman  that  we  have 
read  in  many  a  day. 

Another  book  that  came  to  our  desk 
this  month  is  "The  World's  Debt 
to  the  United  States,"  by  Chesla 
C.  Sherlock  (Stratford,  $3.00).  In 


the  first  part  of  the  book, 
the  author  takes  a  running 
hop,  skip,  and  jump  at 
United  States  history.  He 
has  covered  an  extraordi- 
nary amount  of  ground.  Mr. 
Sherlock  can  write  more 
histories  in  fewer  words 
than  any  other  man  we  have 
ever  read.  For  this  sterling 
quality  alone  he  has  merited 
our  undying  appreciation. 
He  not  only  works  rapidly, 
but  colorfully  and  brilliantly 
as  well.  His  style  is  im- 
pressionistic. 

His  weakest  moment,  it 
seems  to  us,  was  when  he 
thought  of  the  title  for  his 
book.  Since  the  World 
War,  we  have  heard  sc 
much  about  the  world's 
debt  to  the  United  States 
that  the  subject  has  become 
a  sore  spot  with  us.  Be- 
cause of  this  debt,  the 
United  States  has  been  rep- 
resented as  an  ogre  and  a 
Shylock.  So  then,  when  we 
read  the  title,  we  were  in- 
clined to  read  no  farther 
But  we  did,  and  now  we  are  glad  of  it 
"The  World's  Debt  to  the  United 
States"  is  a  worthwhile  and  readable 
effort  to  sum  up  a  comprehensive, 
historical  background  against  which 
the  author  marshals  his  observations 
on  modern  American  achievements  ir 
the  arts  and  sciences  and  industries 
It  is  in  the  last  half  of  the  book  thai 
the  reader  learns  what  the  worlc 
owes  the  United  States.  The  debt  is 
not  one  the  allies  owe  us  in  money 
but  one  which  civilization  owes  us  ir 
appreciation.  An  itemized  bill  ren- 
dered by  the  United  States  would 
according  to  Mr.  Sherlock,  run  some- 
thing like  this:  industrial  organiza- 
tion, merchandising  practices,  the  new 
business  economics,  literature. 

UNDER  "Contributions  in  Liter 
ature,"  the  author  points  oui 
that  most  people  are  laboring  undei 
the  false  idea  that  the  United  State; 
has  no  literature.   "As  a  nation,' 
{Continued  on  page  48.) 
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WHAT  WILL 
CARS  BE  LIKE 
IN  1939  ? 


TEN  years  ago  no  one  could 
have  foretold  the  great 
rhangesin  automobile  construction 
ind  design  which  have  taken  place 
since.  Today  no  one  can  possibly 
:oresee  what  the  cars  of  ten  years 
rrom  now  will  be  like. 

But  one  thing  is  certain.  It  is  a 
basic  principle  of  automotive  en- 
gineering that  the  higher  the  com- 
pression of  an  engine,  the  greater 
its  power  and  efficiency. 

But  a  high-compression  engine 
must  have  high-compression  (anti- 
knock) fuel.  And  that's  why 
Ethyl  Gasoline  was  developed. 

Before  the  introduction  of  Ethyl, 
there  were  practically  no  high- 


GO 
GASOLI 


OD  Ja)  ETHYl  gag/,  ETHYL 
ILINE     ^        FLUID  C1  CASOLINf 


compression  engines.  This  year 
76%  of  the  car  models  are  of  this 
type.  The  new  models  now  begin- 
ning to  appear  will  raise  the  pro- 
portion still  higher. 

Leading  oil  companies  are  mix- 
ing Ethyl  fluid  with  their  gasoline 
to  form  Ethyl  Gasoline,  so  that 
any  motorist  can  enjoy  the  new 
standard  of  motoring  efficiency  it 
gives.  For  Ethyl  improves  the  per- 
formance of  any  car,  whatever  its 
age,  make,  or  compression. 

Start  riding  with  Ethyl  today. 
Ethyl  Gasoline  Corporation,  25 
Broadway,  N.  Y.  C;  56  Church 
St.,  Toronto;  36  Queen  Anne's 
Gate,  London,  England,  ©e.g.c.  i9z9 


Knocks  out  that  "k  nock** 


ETHYL  GASOLINE 
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Christmas 
Gardens  of  the  Southwest 


WINTER  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia is  alleged  to  be  the 
rainy  season.  At  any  rate 
it  is  that  period  of  the  year 
when  most  of  what  rain  we  have 
chooses  to  descend  and  help  to  pre- 
pare hill  and  dale,  countryside  and 
garden,  for  the  glories  of  spring.  Yet 
that  does  not  preclude  us  from  having 
much  beautiful  sunny  weather  at  this 
time,  more  sunny  days  than  overcast 
ones,  and  here  in  embowered  Red- 
lands,  Christmas  Day  is  more  likely 
than  not  to  be  the  fairest 
of  the  fair.  Flowers  bloom, 
and  many  gardens,  de- 
veloped by  their  owners 
primarily  to  furnish  win- 
ter color  and  fragrance, 
are  already  wearing  their 
best. 

Redlands  is  noted  far 
and  near  for  its  roses,  and 
as  the  queen  of  the  gar- 
den graciously  responds 
to  fall  pruning  by  bur- 
geoningalmostintospring 
magnificence  but  a  few 
weeks  later,  it  is  easy  to 
reach  an  agreement  with 
her  to  carry  the  peak  of  this  burthen 
of  loveliness  during  the  glad  holiday 
time.  Then  she  does  much  to  add  to 
its  joyousness.  No  wonder  our  visi- 
tors from  the  cold  north  gain  so  keen  a 
thrill  in  stepping  forth  into  a  sunny 
garden  on  Christmas  morning  to  pick 
for  themselves  a  perfectly  blown  rose. 
So  for  our  winter  gardens,  roses  first; 
and  then — sweet  peas. 

Irises  are  ever  increasingly  a  feature 
of  gardens  here  as  elsewhere,  and 
many  of  these  are  indispensable  for 
brightening  the  winter  garden.  For 
this  purpose  the  various  irises  of  the 
Mediterranean  group  (/.  ungu'tcularis 
and  varieties),  particu- 
larly the  lovely  Violacea 
and  the  sprightly  gold- 
bound  alba,  can  scarcely 
be  done  without.  These 
begin  flowering  in  Sep- 
tember or  October  and 
continue  straight  through 
into  the  spring.  Not  frost 
nor  even  snow,  unless  it 
be  severe,  daunts  them  in 
the  least,  and  a  few  of 
the  gracious  flowers  plac- 
ed in  a  bowl  indoors, 
perhaps  with  a  sprig  or 
two  of  one  of  the  earlv 


heaths  added,  almost  banishes  what 
winter  we  have.  That  rare  winsome 
little  jewel,  the  Palestinian  iris  var- 
iant, is  also  likely  to  be  in  bloom  at 
this  time  if  one  has  been  lucky  enough 
to  have  opportunity  to  secure  it, 
while  at  the  other  extreme  of  the  genus 
certain  of  the  tall  bearded  types  {Gold 
Imperial,  Cretan,  Dora  Longdon,  Mo*, 
and  the  old  Crimson  King  among  the 
best  of  the  lot)  are  royally  unfurling 
an  often  amazing  amount  of  off-season 
bloom  without  appearing  to  impair  in 


The  E.  C.  Moore  home  near  Van  Nuys 

From  the 
San  Fernando  V alley 

or  tr,is  valley  challenge  the  rest 
*  "  of  the  West  with  our  great  variety 
of  Christmas  flowers.  In  my  young  gar- 
den, there  are  roses,  carnations,  arcto- 
tus,  phlox,  chrysanthemums,  and  doz- 
ens of  other  colorful  blooms.  Many  of 
you  can  boast  of  these;  but  how  many, 
walking  in  your  gardens  on  Christmas 
morning,  will  be  greeted  as  we  are  by 
towering  poinsettias,  flaming  emblems 
of  Christmas  time? — Opal  Scarborough. 


the  least  their  regular  display  later 
in  the  spring. 

Tucked  away  in  odd  corners  or  else 
spread  in  bold  sweeps  in  a  sunnier 
part  of  the  garden,  violets  are  begin- 
ning to  waft  forth  their  precious  in- 
cense, and  those  gardeners  who  put 
their  plants  out  early  are  now  being 
rewarded  with  early  pansies.  Snap- 
dragons, likewise  planted  early,  are  a 
main  reliance  of  our  winter  show.  Nor 
must  we  forget  the  pots  of  huge- 
flowered  and  bright-hued  cyclamen 
which  adorn  many  a 
cheery  window  and  ver- 
anda from  the  Yuletide 
on.  In  the  San  Bernar- 
dino Valley  we  are  grad- 
ually learning  that  even 
some  of  the  coveted  snow- 
drops and  crocuses  so 
dear  to  the  loyal  son  of 
Albion  can  be  success- 
\_  fully  managed,  and  that 

they  flower  with  us  earlier 
than  jn  England. 

In  the  shrubbery  the 
heavenly  bamboo  (Nan- 
dind)  and  the  native 
toyon  are  gay  with  their 
brilliant  fruits,  while  further  touches 
of  the  same  bright  seasonal  color 
flame  out  in  the  persistent  hips  of 
certain  of  the  rose  species  and  the 
ruddy  little  faces  of  Salvia  greggi,  pro- 
vided that  no  frost  has  yet  been  severe 
enough  to  quell  the  spirits  of  that 
ever-courageous  shrub. 

Less  commonly  seen,  but  neverthe- 
less a  plant  from  very  heaven  which 
the  writer  will  never  again  willingly 
be  without  in  his  own  garden  is  the 
indescribably  delicious  winter-sweel 
(Meratia  praecox),  a  shrub  with 
brownish-yellow  flowers  in  no  way 
conspicuous  but  borne  in  such  num- 
bers on  leafless  branches 
as  to  scent  all  the  air. 

So  cheery  indeed  are 
our  gardens  getting  to  b< 
that  even  the  Christmas 
trees  are  following  the 
example  of  the  effulgent 
municipal  tree  at  the  Tri- 
angle; the  pretty  custorr 
is  spreading  of  decorating 
a  living  tree  on  the  from 
lawn  rather  than  drag 
ging  down  one  more  pool 
slaughtered  victim  frorr 
our  vanishing  forests.  — 
S.  S.  Berry,  Redlands 
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to  make,  your  garden  grow 


Garden  Morcrop  is  the  proper 
plant  food  for  House  Plants,  Ferns, 
Window  Boxes,  Vegetable  Gardens, 
Flower  Gardens  and  Lawns.  It  con- 
tains not  only  the  essential  plant 
foods,  such  as  Calcium,  Nitrogen 
(Ammonia).  Phosphorous  and 
Potash,  but  also  the  rarer,  and  none 
the  less  necessary  elements,  such  as 
Sulphur,  Boron,  Manganese  Salts 
md  Iron  Sulphate,  in  the  proper  pro- 
portions prescribed  by  today's  soil 
:hemistry.  It  contains  no  dangerous 
»cids  or  alkalies,  but  keeps  the  soil 
sweet  and  fertile. 

The  plant  food  in  Morcrop  is  bal- 
mced  and  is  in  easily  available  form 
;or  the  tiny  hair  roots  of  plants. 

Garden  Morcrop  is  a  Pacific  Coast 
product  for  Pacific  Coast  gardens  and 
lawns.  Use  it  once  or  twice  a  year 
»nd  the  pleasure  derived  from  your 
garden  will  be  increased  two-fold. 


Look  for  the  red  and 
green  package  with  the  Sunbon- 
net  Girt  and  the  title,  "Lilly's  Morcrop — 
'to  make  your  gard-en  grow.'  " 


^/"HEREVER  you  live  in  the  West, 
you  can  have  a  lawn  like  this. 
The  thick,  green,  springy  turf  was 
achieved  with  no  particular  soil  ad- 
vantages, but  through  the  combined 
use  of  Lilly's  Morcrop  and  Lilly's 
Crebent  Lawn  Seed.  These  two 
prime  growing  aids  go  hand  in  hand 
to  build  up  the  sort  of  lawn  everyone 
wants — and  to  maintain  it.  With 
Morcrop  and  Crebent  as  helpers, 
anyone  in  the  West  can  produce  a 
good  turf  within  thirty  days. 

Your  Lilly  dealer  can  tell  you  about 
some  lawns  which  have  had  the  benefit  of 
this  matched  combination  of  lawn  builders 
— or  send  in  the  coupon  below. 


The  Chas.  H.  Lilly  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Please  send  me  the  Morcrop  Book  and  free  pack- 
age of  Morcrop  Tablets,  and  ask  your  nearest  dis- 
tributor to  send  me  copy  of  his  1930  Flower,  I 
Vegetable  and  Field  Seed  Album,  illustrated  in 
rotogravure. 


NAME- 


A  lawn  with  a  soft,  lush  turf — 
who  has  not  wanted  one?  Springy 
to  the  foot,  rich,  dark  green — a  suit- 
able setting  for  the  surrounding 
flower  beds. 

The  lawn  may  be  only  a  few  square 
yards  in  extent  or  it  may  cover  a  large 
expanse,  but  it  must  be  vigorous  in 
growth,  closely  matted,  fine  in  tex- 
ture and  a  deep,  blue-green.  Such  are 
the  famous  lawns  of  England  and 
Scotland  and  during  the  last  few 
years  the  Pacific  Coast  has  acquired 
hundreds  of  these  lawns  as  luxuriant 
as  any  found  in  the  British  Isles. 

Turf  like  this  comes  from  the  use 
of  the  finer  grasses,  the  Creeping 
Bents,  natives  of  the  coasts  of  Ore- 
gon and  Washington,  the  Fescues 
from  New  Zealand,  Crested  Dogstail 
from  Ireland — all  these  are  combined 
in  Crebent  Lawn  Seed.  Crebent  is 
high  in  purity  and  vitality,  mixed  in 
the  proportion  to  assure  a  beautiful 
green  sward  the  year  round. 


CREBENT 
LAWN 
SEED 


Address 


Crebent  Lawn  Seed  is 
the  seed  used  on  Golf  Courses 
and  fine  lawns  from  Victoria  to  San  Diego. 
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writes  Mr.  Sherlock,  "young  though 
we  manifestly  be,  we  have  made  tre- 
mendous contributions  to  world  civi- 
lization in  our  literary  efforts  and 
ideals."  It  is  significant  that  the 
author  devotes  more  wordage  to  the 
establishment  of  this  premise  than  he 
does  to  his  account  of  the  "real  be- 
ginnings of  American  history."  Herein 
he  displays  his  sense  of  values,  for 
obviously,  it  is  more  important  to 
devote  a  longer  argument  to  explain 
what  we  do  not  know  than  what  we 
are  supposed  to  know  already. 

In  "The  World's  Debt  to  the 
United  States,"  Mr.  Sherlock 
has  pointed  out  the  great  con-  — :- 
tribution  the  American  people 
have  made  to  civilization  in  the 
direction  of  a  high  and  bound- 
less idealism  for  the  future  of 
humanity.  And  he  has  pointed 
it  out  well! 


WO  little  books  which  seem 
particularly  appropriate  at 


this  season  of  the  year  are 
"Mother  and  Son"  by  Kath- 
leen Norris,  and  "Memory"  by 
William  Lyon  Phelps,  both  pub- 
lished by  Dutton  ($1.00  each). 

In  "Mother  and  Son"  Mrs. 
Norris  is  not  the  same  author 
that  she  is  in  "Stormhouse," 
which  we  reviewed  a  few  months 
ago.  Here  she  is  a  personal 
author,  a  bit  sentimental,  with 
tears  in  her  eyes  and  a  smile  on 
her  lips.   In  a  newspaper,  this 

"mother"  article  would,  I  be-   

lieve,  be  classified  as  a  sob  fl 
story.  But  sob  story  or  not,  we 
read  every  word  of  it,  and  while 
reading,  thought  of  a  dozen  mothers 
and  sons  to  whom  we  should  like  to 
send  a  copy  of  the  book.   If  you  are 
looking  for  a  remembrance  to  send  to 
some  mother  or  to  some  son,  you  will 
do  well  to  consider  this  sentimental 
little  volume. 

In  "Memory"  Mr.  Phelps  is  not  at 
his  best.  But  he  is  Mr.  Phelps,  and 
that  is  saying  much.  The  human 
memory  and  its  various  ramifications 
is  the  thesis  which  the  author  de- 
velops. "Memory,"  he  tells  us,  "is 
like  a  bank  or  a  garden  which,  ac- 
cording to  its  specie,  pays  interest  in 
proportion  to  the  capital  you  invest 
in  it.  If  a  public  dinner  were  to  be 
arranged  today,"  says  Mr.  Phelps, 
"at  which  the  participants  should  be 
the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain, 
the  Dictator  of  Italy,  the  leading  Rep- 
resentatives in  power  and  diplomacy 
of  all  the  countries  of  the  world, 
Plenipotentiaries  to  settle  the  future 
of  international  relations — this  ban- 
quet would  in  its  influence  be  neg- 
ligible in  comparison  with  the  simple 
repast  held  in  that  little  room,  where 


Book  Reviews 

{Continued  from  page  44) 

an  obscure  individual  said,  'This  do 
in  remembrance  of  me'." 

"Memory,"  then,  is  a  little  book 
with  a  big  message.  Read  it  by  all 
means,  and  give  it  to  your  friends. 

Zoos  fascinate  us!  We  can  stand 
and  watch  monkeys  and  elephants  by 
the  hour.  Gorillas,  orangs,  jaguars, 
tigers,  lions,  giraffes,  and  all  the  rest 


From  a  drawing  by  Sid  Hyderman  of 
Kathleen  Norris,  whose  book  "Mother 
and  Son"  is  reviewed  in  this  issue 


of  the  denizens  of  a  menagerie  hold 
us  as  in  a  magic  spell.  We  always 
wonder  on  a  visit  to  the  zoo  what  the 
animals  think  of  us.  Imagine,  then, 
our  delight  when  the  Viking  Press 
sent  us  "Animals  Looking  at  You" 
($3.00),  by  Paul  Eipper.  Mr.  Eipper 
has  been  writing  for  many  years  for 
almost  all  the  important  German  pa- 
pers and  periodicals.  This,  however, 
is  his  first  book,  and  it  is  popular  in 
Germany.  It  is  appearing  in  ten  dif- 
ferent languages. 

The  book  is  made  up  of  short 
sketches  about  the  various  animal 
personalities  the  author  has  learned 
to  know  during  the  course  of  his  daily 
visits  to  the  zoo.  Anecdotes  there  are 
about  Pessek,  a  female  orang-outang, 
a  guanaco,linx,  Bengal  tiger,  musk-ox, 
and  scores  of  other  wild  animals. 


Mr.  Eipper  has  a  better  knowledge 
of  the  intimate  family  animal  life  than 
is  permitted  most  of  us.  "Once,"  he 
writes,  "in  the  Berlin  Zoo,  I  watched 
the  rude  courtship  of  the  striped 
Gnus;  it  resembled  more  an  homeric 
and  sanguinary  boxing  match.  Both 
animals  stood  face  to  face,  stumbling 
forward  on  their  knees,  and  butted  at 
each  other  with  curved  horns,  making 
the  dust  fly  and  their  skulls  rattle." 
Grounds  for  divorce!  say  we,  but  our 
author  assures  us  that  in  the  course 
of  time,  handsome  twins  were 
born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gnu. 

We  cannot  remember  when 
an  animal  book  has  pleased  us 
as  much  as  this  one.  It  is  a  so- 
phisticated collection  of  animal 
anecdotes  that  should  please 
any  one  who  has  a  spark  of  love 
for  animals. 

Closely  akin  to  our  interest  in 
animals  is  our  interest  in  primi- 
tive peoples.  Anthropology  we 
recall  as  being  one  of  the  most 
pleasant  of  our  university 
studies.  "Savage  Gentlemen" 
by  Mabel  Cook  Cole  (Van  Nos- 
trand,  $3.50),  is  an  account  of 
an  anthropological  honeymoon 
taken  in  the  back  country  of  the 
Philippines.  In  a  general  way 
this  might  be  called  a  travel 
book,  but  really,  it  is  a  study  of 
native  Philippine  customs.  By 
native  Philippine,  we  do  not 
mean  those  bantam-cock  little 
brown  men  we  see  standing 
II  around  the  corners  of  our  West- 
ern cities  or  waiting  on  the  table 
in  our  clubs.  We  mean  head- 
hunting natives — savage  gen- 
tlemen, if  you  will! 

"Savage  Gentlemen"  is  a  fascinat- 
ing record  of  an  unique  experience, 
and  as  George  A.  Dorsey  in  his  intro- 
duction puts  it,  "an  illuminating 
chapter  on  the  mind  of  primitive 
man" — and,  we  add,  an  interesting  one. 

Lest  we  revert  too  much  to  nature, 
we  want  to  make  haste  to  bring  you 
back  home  again  with  "Genuine 
Antique  Furniture,"  by  Arthur  de 
Bles  (Crowell,  $6.00).  It  is  a  worthy 
book  and  one, certainly,  that  every  am- 
ateur collector  should  be  familiar  with. 

Profusely  illustrating  the  text  are 
cuts  representing  the  different  periods 
and  styles  in  antique  furniture.  How 
does  one  tell  antique  furniture  from 
antiqued  furniture?  The  author  says 
that  if  he  told  his  readers,  he  would 
also  be  telling  the  Charlatans,  and 
then  they  would  not  antique  furniture 
that  way  any  more.  He  does  tell, 
however,  what  to  look  out  for  when 
buying.  Strong  light,  time,  and  a 
knowledge  of  fundamentals  are  three 
important  factors  in  the  selection  of 
any  authentic  piece  of  antique  furni- 
ture,   which    you    intend    to  buy. 
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Give  Sunset  Subscriptions  to  Your  Friends 

for  Christmas 

THE  ABOVE  CARD,  PRINTED  IN  ATTRACTIVE  COLORS,  WILL   ANNOUNCE  YOUR  GIFT 

The  new  Sunset  is  one  of  the  most  welcome  gifts  that  you  could 
send  your  friends  at  the  Christmas  season.   Sunset  is  not  one  gift  but 
twelve,  for  it  comes  every  month  throughout  the  year.  Furthermore, 
here  is  an  opportunity  for  you  to  save  time  and  money,  and  to  avoid  all 
the  bother  of  shopping,  wrapping  and  mailing  at  this  busy 
Christmas  season. 


The  New  Sunset 

is  NOW 

1  year  $1.00 
3  years  $2.00 

Three  Single  One-  mcy  f\fk 
Year  Subscriptions  t|p^5«UU 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON 


!  he  Christmas  card  shown  above  will  at  your  re- 
quest be  mailed  with  your  name  inscribed.  There  is  no 
charge  for  this  service.  If  you  prefer,  we  will  send  cards 
and  envelopes  direct  to  you,  so  that  you  may  personally 
mail  the  announcement  of  your  gift. 


Address  SUNSET  MAGAZINE 
1045  Sansome  Street 
San  Francisco,  California 


Dec. 


[Just  attach  money  to  coupon  or,  if  you  I 
prefer,  bill  will  be  mailed  to  you  later.  ; 
Write  additional  names  on  margin  of  page 


Mail  cards  from  your  office  | 
Send  Cards  to  me  for  mailing  |  | 


Please  send  SUNSET  to  the  names  listed: 

Name  

Street  and  Number  

City  and  State  

Send  Xmas  Card  from  


Name  

Street  and  Number.  .  .  . 

City  and  State  

Send  Xmas  Card  from  . 


Donor's  Name 


Address 


5° 


The  Kitchen 


IV  ILL  you  share  vour  fa- 
"  *  vorite  best  rectDes  of  all 
kinds  with  the  other  readers 
of  Sunset,  through  the 
Kitchen  Cabinet?  $1  is  paid 
for  every  recipe  published. 
Address  the  Kitchen  Cabinet. 
Sunset  Magazine,  1045  San- 
some  St..  San  Francisco. 


These  recipes  are  designed  to  be  clipped  and 
mounted  on  cards  for  your  recipe  file,  or  they 
may  be  pasted  in  your  cooking  scrap  book 

Light  Plum  Pudding 

{Illustrated  on  these  pages) 

Y%  cupful  of  sugar  teaspoonful  of  cinnamon 

]A  cupful  of  shortening  y<t  teaspoonful  of  nutmeg 

3  tablespoonfuls  of  molasses  }4  teaspoonful  of  cloves 

1  cupful  of  grated  raw  carrots  }A  teaspoonful  of  salt 

1  cupful  of  grated  raw  potatoes  J£  cupful  of  ground  chocolate 

1  teaspoonful  of  soda  \$  teaspoonful  of  baking  powder 

1  cupful  of  flour  1  cupful  of  raisins 

Cream  the  shortening  with  the  sugar  and  add  the  molasses.  Let  stand 
while  you  grate  the  raw  carrots  and  potatoes  into  a  bowl,  and  add  the 
soda.  Combine  with  the  first  mixture.  Sift  the  flour  with  the  remaining 
dry  ingredients,  add  the  washed  and  drained  raisins,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  coated  well  with  flour,  and  stir  into  the  first  mixture,  beating  until 
well  mixed.  Fill  an  oiled  double  boiler  full  and  steam  for  3  hours, 
being  careful  to  replenish  the  water  below  as  it  boils  away;  or  put  into 
an  oiled  covered  mold  (a  coffee  can  or  lard  pail  may  be  used),  set  into  a 
kettle  of  water  (have  the  water  come  up  part  way  on  the  mold)  and  boil 
for  3^2  hours.  Serve  hot  with  hard  sauce.  This  makes  a  splendid  sub- 
stitute for  the  traditional  very  rich  Christmas  plum  pudding. — Mrs. 
H.  L.,  Gardnerville,  Nevada. 

Special  Hard  Sauce 

114  cupfuls  of  powdered  sugar  3  tablespoonfuls  of  boiling  water 

3  tablespoonfuls  of  butter  1  egg  white,  unbeaten 

}A  teaspoonful  of  almond  flavoring 

Put  into  a  bowl  the  powdered  sugar  and  the  butter,  and  pour  over  the 
butter  the  boiling  water.  Add  the  unbeaten  egg  white  and  beat  hard  for 
5  minutes  with  a  stout  rotary  egg  beater,  or  with  a  fork.  Add  the  flavor- 
ing (which  may  be  varied,  of  course,  using  orange  or  lemon  extract, 
or  1  tablespoonful  of  sweet  sherry  flavoring)  and  put  into  the  refrigerator 
to  harden  before  using.  If  a  softer  sauce  is  desired,  1  cupful  of  whipped 
cream  may  be  folded  into  the  mixture  before  it  is  put  into  the  refriger- 
ator. This  is  truly  delicious,  and  very  easy  to  make. — Mrs.  R.  T.  W., 
Berkeley,  California. 

Spinach  Salad 

Pick  over,  wash,  and  cook  half  a  peck  of  spinach.  (To  cook,  place  the 
perfectly  washed  spinach  in  a  large  kettle  without  adding  water;  that 
which  clings  to  the  leaves  is  sufficient.  Cover  the  kettle  and  cook  slowly 
until  the  spinach  is  tender.  The  length  of  time  necessary  depends  upon 
the  age  of  the  spinach.)  When  done,  drain,  add  lemon  juice  and  salt 
and  pepper  to  taste,  chop  the  spinach  fine,  and  add  1  tablespoonful  of 
melted  butter.  Oil  small  molds  slightly  and  pack  solidly  with  the  mix- 
ture. Let  cool,  then  chill  in  the  refrigerator.  Remove  from  the  molds 
just  before  serving  and  arrange  on  thin  slices  of  cold  boiled  tongue,  cut  in 
circular  pieces.  Garnish  the  base  of  each  with  parsley  and  serve  with 
sauce  tartare,  French  dressing,  or  mayonnaise  mixed  with  chili  sauce. — 
H.  M.,  Bethune,  Colorado. 

Candy  Date  Roll 

3  cupfuls  of  granulated  sugar  1  cupful  of  chopped  nuts 

1  pound  of  dates,  pitted  1  tablespoonful  of  butter 

1  cupful  of  evaporated  milk  Powdered  sugar 

Cook  together  the  sugar,  dates  and  milk  until  the  mixture  forms  a  soft 
ball  when  dropped  into  cold  water  (234  degrees).  Remove  from  the  fire, 
set  the  pan  into  a  bowl  of  cold  water,  and  let  cool  to  blood  heat.  Add 
the  chopped  nutmeats  and  butter,  and  beat  until  thick  and  entirely  cold; 
then  turn  out  onto  a  board  or  marble  slab  dusted  thickly  with  powdered 
sugar  and  knead  until  it  will  mold  well.  Roll  into  a  long  cylinder,  or 
pack  into  a  wax-paper  lined  mold  and  let  stand  24  hours.  When  wanted, 
slice  or  cut  into  squares. — M.  S.,  Monrovia,  California. 
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The  prize-winning  recipes  in  the  grape  recipe 
contest,  which  was  announced  in  October,  will  be 
found  on  page  5 6  of  this  issue  of  the  magazine 

Stuffing  for  a  Large  Turkey 

Kor  a  16  to  20  pound  turkey,  I  like  to  use  a  stuffing  made  as  follows: 

1  loaf  of  bread  teaspoonful  of  pepper 

1  ■•  cupful  of  butter  J<4  teaspoonful  of  paprika 


1  large  onion,  diced 
A  tew  sprigs  of  parsley 
Heart  and  liver  of  turkey 
}  •>  teaspoonful  of  salt 


-i  to  1  j  teaspoonful  of  sage 
teaspoonful  of  baking  powder 
2  eggs,  beaten 
Milk  to  moisten  dressing 
1  pint  of  stuffed  olives 


Remove  the  crusts,  then  soak  the  loaf  of  bread  in  a  howl  of  cold  water. 
Put  into  a  frying  pan  the  butter,  together  with  the  onion,  parsley,  heart 
and  liver,  all  chopped  fine,  and  let  cook  for  10  minutes.  Squeeze  out  the 
excess  water  from  the  bread,  and  put  it  into  a  large  bowl  with  the  cooked 
mixture  and  all  the  other  ingredients.  Salt  and  pepper  the  inside  of  the 
turkey,  put  in  the  stuffing,  leaving  space  for  it  to  swell,  and  sew  up  the 
opening  with  cord.  Roast  in  the  usual  way,  (putting  into  a  very  hot 
oven — 500  degrees — for  15  minutes,  then  reducing  the  heat  to  350  degrees 
and  allowing  15  to  25  minutes  to  the  pound,  according  to  the  age  of  the 
bird),  placing  the  gizzard  at  one  edge  of  the  rack  so  that  it  will  be  partly 
submerged  in  the  water  in  the  bottom  of  the  roaster.  When  it  is  tender, 
remove  and  grind  or  chop  it,  ready  to  add  to  the  gravy.  You  will  find 
this  stuffing  wonderfully  good,  as  the  olives  give  it  a  flavor  all  its  own. 
—Mrs.  A.  H.  F.,  Oakland,  California. 

Christmas  Grapes 

Remove  from  the  stems  and  wipe  carefully  1  pound  of  large  white 
grapes.  Melt  some  plain  fondant  over  hot  water,  and  with  the  aid  of  2 
forks,  dip  each  grape  into  the  hot  mixture  carefully  and  quickly;  drop 
on  waxed  paper  to  dry.  Place  half  a  blanched  almond  on  top  of  each 
grape  before  the  fondant  hardens. — Mrs.  H.  L.,  Tacoma,  Washington. 

Date  Pudding 

2  eggs  1  teaspoonful  of  baking  powder 

1  cupful  of  sugar  1  cupful  of  dried  bread  crumbs 

4  teaspoonfuls  of  sweet  milk  1  cupful  of  chopped  nutmeats 

1  or  2  cupfuls  of  chopped  dates 

Beat  the  eggs,  and  add  the  other  ingredients  in  the  order  given.  Put 
into  a  buttered  pudding  dish  and  set  this  into  a  pan  of  hot  water  in  a  mod- 
erate oven  (375  degrees).  Bake  40  minutes.  Serve  with  plain  or  whipped 
cream.  This  recipe  makes  7  or  8  small  servings. — Mrs.  J.  P.  R.,  Portland, 
Oregon. 

Creamed  Tomatoes  on  Toast 

Salt 
Pepper 
Toast 

To  each  cupful  of  canned  tomatoes,  add  1  teaspoonful  each  of  flour 
and  butter  blended  together.  Cook,  stirring,  until  it  thickens,  pour  over 
whole  wheat  toast  browned  in  the  oven,  and  serve  immediately.  It  is 
different  and  good. — Mrs.  M.  C,  Monterey,  California. 

Macaronied  Salmon 

1  large  can  of  salmon  1  tablespoonful  of  butter 

Y±  cupful  of  milk  2  hard  cooked  eggs 

1  cupful  of  macaroni  Salt  and  pepper 

Boil  the  macaroni  in  salted  water  until  tender,  drain,  and  put  into  an 
oiled  baking  dish.  Add  the  salmon,  which  has  been  flaked  and  the  bones 
and  skin  removed.  Mix  lightly  together,  and  add  the  milk  and  season- 
ings, dotting  the  butter  over  the  top.  Put  into  a  moderate  oven  (375 
degrees)  for  15  minutes.  Serve  hot,  garnished  with  the  sliced  or  quar- 
tered hard  cooked  eggs.  Left-over  broiled,  fried  or  baked  salmon  may 
be  used  in  this  same  way. — Mrs.  A.  M.  H.,  Rosalia,  Washington. 


Canned  tomatoes 

Butter 

Flour 


THIS  month,  a  special  prize 
of  $5  is  offered  for  the 
best  recipe  of  Spanish  or 
Mexican  origin!  The  contest 
closes  December  15th,  and 
the  prize-winning  recipes  will 
appear  in  the  February  issue. 
Address  the  Kitchen  Cabinet, 
Sunset  Magazine,  San  Fran- 
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\Pe  a  v  I  s 


what  smart  women 
are  wearing  for 


all  c 


occasions 


4»1 


.  .  .jor  rlurl  line 
rind  s/)r>rlx 

A  simple  choker... 
of  selected  Deltah 
Pearls  . .  .chaste  . .  . 
I  nitrous. . .  meets 
fashions  require- 
ment for  informal 
adornment 


for 

nffernoon 


A  single  delicate 
strand  of  per- 
fectly graduated 
translucent  Del- 
tah Pearls  always 
in  harmony  with 
any  costume 


evening 
conies 

A  Deltah  Trio. .. 
exquisite  in  their 
subdued  sati  ny 
sheen,each  Pearl 
selected  for  its 
absolute  (lawless- 
ness..  .completes 
the  formal  en- 
semble of  the  well 
dressed  woman 

Deltah  necklaces  in 
Hand  some  Gift  Cabinets 
at  leading  Jewelers 


PEARLS 

By  Ihe  Makers  of  Hope  Rubies  &  Sapphires 
Heller-Deltali  Co. 

Division  of 
L.  Heller  6C  Sons 
SW.  30th  St..N.Y. 


Gift 
of  Bea 


u  t 


y 


Jean  Ash  croft,  Good  Looks  Editor 


I HAVE  often  wondered  why 
members  of  my  family  should 
search  the  shops  and  rack  their 
brains  to  find  novel  Christmas 
gifts  for  me,  when  I  should  be  so  de- 
lighted to  find  in  my  stocking  almost 
anything  that  would  help  me  in  my 
efforts  to  be  good-looking.  Do  you 
feel  the  same  way  about  it? 

I  grant  that  there  are  beauty  prep- 
arations which  may  not  tactfully  be 
given,  but  really  they  are  few.  And 
when  it  is  so  easy  to  discover  the  likes 
and  longings  of  one's  sister  or  mother 
or  best  friend,  why  not  gratify  those 
likes,  as  generously  as  possible,  this 
Christmas? 

Since  this  is  the  day  of  the  en- 
semble, it  is  fun  to  figure  out  en- 
sembles of  beauty  gifts.  Things  that 
add  to  the  luxury  of  bathing  are  de- 
cidedly interesting,  and  one  can  go  as 
far  as  she  likes  in  both  imagination 
and  expenditure.  In  the  matter  of 
body  powders  alone  you  will  be  torn 
between  lovely  perfumes,  lovely  boxes, 
bowls,  and  wrappings,  and  the  soft, 
filmy  powders  are  enough  to  make 
one  wish  she  might  be  a  very  dainty 
little  hen,  so  that  she  might  dust  her- 
self thoroughly  while  she  is  about  it! 

But  dusting  powder  is  not  the  only 
bathroom  beauty  aid  that  can  be 
given.  Perfumed  bath  salts  to  soften 
the  water;  a  big,  comfortable  cake  of 
lightly  scented  soap,  in  a  rubber- 
sponge  soap  dish  that  floats  about  like 
a  nice  little  boat,  doing  double  duty 
as  soap-raft  and  regular  sponge;  and 
lovely  towels  and  wash  cloths  of 
either  the  soft  and  gentle,  or  the  hard- 
rubbing  kind,  in  colors  that  are  an 
absolute  temptation  to  larceny. 

Speaking  of  bath-room  ensembles, 
is  your  husband  or  your  wife,  your 
father  or  your  mother,  or  your  sister 
or  your  brother  for  that  matter,  talk- 
ing a  good  deal  these  days  about  that 
gnawing  fear  of  gaining  weight?  If  so, 
you  might  write  down  "bathroom 
scales"  on  your  Christmas  list.  They 
may  be  given  with  impunity,  and 
every  last  one  in  the  family  will  enjoy 
them,  even  though  the  gift  does  cause 


much  hilarity  when  the  package  i 
opened.  Naturally,  scales  would  no 
be  an  acceptable  gift  for  anyone  out 
side  the  bosom  of  one's  family,  n< 
matter  how  appropriate  they  migh 
be. 

And,  still  thinking  of  water,  wh] 
not  a  permanent  wave  as  a  gift?  It  i 
a  particularly  nice  sort  of  present,  fo 
not  only  the  recipient  but  all  wh< 
look  upon  her  share  in  the  pleasure  o 
it.  A  bottle  of  curling  fluid  for  settinj 
finger  waves,  with  an  order  or  a  checl 
for  the  necessary  fee  wrapped  aroum 
the  bottle,  would  be  a  pleasant  way  o 
presenting  such  a  gift  to  one's  siste 
or  wife  or  mother. 

OERFUME  is  a  delightful  gift,  om 
*■  need  not  be  too  concerned  abou 
going  wrong  in  selecting  the  odor— 
that  is,  if  he  pays  enough  for  it  t< 
insure  getting  a  good  quality — fo 
most  women  are  now  realizing  tha 
one  perfume  is  not  sufficient  for  al 
uses.  Light  scents  for  general  use,  anc 
heavier  ones  for  evening,  are  the  rule 
The  bottles  in  which  perfumes  an 
packed  are  lovely  in  themselves,  bu 
if  you  have  not  much  money  to  spend 
put  what  funds  you  have  into  tht 
quality  of  the  perfume  rather  thai 
into  the  fanciness  of  the  bottle.  Per 
sonally,  I  like  to  buy  a  very  good  per 
fume  in  bulk,  getting  one  tiny  botth 
that  I  can  carry  in  my  purse  and  < 
larger  one  for  my  bureau  at  home 
These  sturdy  little  bottles  with  thei: 
rubber  stoppers  seem  to  fill  my  need: 
better  than  the  more  elaborate  con 
tainers,  which  always,  it  seems,  tak< 
it  upon  themselves  to  leak  when  ] 
carry  them  in  my  purse.  By  the  way 
I  like  to  accompany  a  perfume  gif 
with  a  dainty  handkerchief.  The  twt 
seem  to  belong  together. 

Recently  there  has  come  on  th< 
market  a  very  smart  little  perfumt 
dispenser  which  one  may  safely  carrj 
in  even  the  most  crowded  handbag.  I 
looks  like  a  cigarette  lighter,  but  wher 
one  presses  a  button,  a  fine  little 
spray  of  perfume  is  directed  jus 
where  it  is  desired.    It  is  as  smart 
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TEN  MILLION  PEOPLE 
HAVE  "ATHLETE'S  FOOT"! 


WHO'LL  KILL  TINEA  TRICHOPHYTON? 


SAYS  Ab  SORBINE  JR. 


FRIENDS,  Absorbine  Jr.  has  news  for 
you.  I  who  have  6tood  by  you  through 
many  an  ache  and  sprain;  I  who  have 
soothed  your  sunburn  and  bruises,  eased 
your  sore  muscles  and  loosened  your  stiff- 
ened  necks;  I,  Absorbine  Jr.,  take  up  a 
new  crusade  in  your  behalf. 

Beware  of  this  tiny  monster 

A  tiny  parasite  with  a  big  name  is  on  a 
rampage.  Dermatologists  call  him  tinea 
trichophyton,  the  parasite  that  causes  a 
form  of  ringworm  or  "athlete's  foot". 

According  to  a  great  skin  specialist. 
10.000,000  men  and  women  are  already  in- 
fected by  this  upstart  parasite.  A  bulletin 
of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service 
declares  that  half  the  adult  population 
now  has  it  or  has  had  it  at  some  time. 

Tinea  trichophyton  lurks  in  golf  shower 
rooms,  gymnasiums,  on  the  wet  tiles  about 
swimming  pools,  on  the  floor  of  locker 
rooms,  hotel  rooms,  and  bathing  establish- 
ments, waiting  for  the  unwary  foot.  Then 
W.     F.     YOUNG,     INC.,     SPRING  F  II 


it  is  carried  home  to  breed  on  carpets 
and  bath  mats,  to  infect  the  feet  of  other 
members  of  the  family.  It's  getting  so  a 
man  can't  shoot  a  quiet  game  of  golf  with- 
out running  afoul  of  this  tiny  monster. 

This  outrage  must  stop. 

So  I,  Absorbine  Jr.,  have  declared  war 
on  tinea  trichophyton. 

In  a  private  combat  in  a  laboratory, 
dermatologists  watched  while  I  slew  mil- 
lions of  these  ringworm  parasites.  What  I 
did  in  the  laboratory,  I  am  prepared  to 
do  for  you. 

Look  for 
tinea  trichophyton 
tonight 

No  one  is  immune  from 
the  attacks  of  tinea  trich- 
ophyton. It  is  possible 
to  be  infected  for  weeks 
without  even  knowing  it. 

The  first  symptoms'  ol 
"athlete's  foot"  usually 

LD,  MASSACHUSKTTS 


appear  between  the  toes.  Look  for  these 
symptoms:  if  the  skin  is  moist  or  peeling, 
cracked  or  inflamed,  or  if  there  are  small 
blisters  and  itching,  or  white  thickened 
skin  between  the  toes,  you  can  be  almost 
certain  that  the  ringworm  parasite  is  at 
work. 

Let  me  at  him  now  before  he  spreads 
along  the  sides  and  soles  of  the  feet  and 
burrows  beneath  the  skin. 

I  stop  the  itching  in  short  order  and 
when  I  come  to  grips  with  tinea  trichophy- 
ton his  game  is  up. 

Still  on  the  job  for  sundry  pains 

Get  me  on  your  side  for  aches  and  pains. 
I'm  an  expert  in  easing  sore  muscles  and 
relieving  sprains,  burns  and  bruises.  Get 
me  today  at  your  nearest  druggist's  ami 
keep  me  handy  in  your  club  locker — 
and  on  the  bath-room  shelf. 

Sincerely  yours, 
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Waist  and  Hips 
Quickly  Reduced 

without  dieting,  drugs  or  exercises 

WAIST  and  hips  often  2  to  4  inches  smaller — in  10 
days.  That's  what  the  new  Perfolastic  Reducing 
Girdle  has  done  for  thousands  of  delighted  women.  We 
urge  you  to  try  it,  too — at  our  risk. 

Made  of  finest  quality,  fresh,  live  Plantation  Rubber 
by  the  famous  Goodrich  Rubber  Co.,  Perfolastic  reduces 
by  automatic  massage.    With  every  breath  you  draw, 

every  step  you  take,  its  continuous  gentle  pressure  breaks  up 
fat  cells,  moulds  away  flabby  flesh  as  an  expert  masseuse  would. 
Cool,  comfortable,  light — some  models  weigh  as  little  as  9}4  ounces 
(garters  included  — full  of  tiny  holes  to  let  skin  breathe. 

FREE  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET  gives  full  details  about  this 
marvelous  girdle  and  special  5-day  trial  offer  with  money-back 
guarantee  that  protects  you  from  all  risk.  Send  for  it  today.  No 
obligation.  Simplv  fill  out  coupon  and  mail  to  Perfolastic,  Inc., 
Dept.  3512,  79  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


I 


Perfolastic,  Inc.,  Dept.  3512 

79  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Without  obligation,  please  send  me  FREE  BOOKLET  describing 
and  illustrating  the  new  Perfolastic  Girdle,  also  special  5-day  trial  offer. 

Name  

Address    

City  State  


Cuticura 

Toilet  Preparations 

Delightfully  fragrant,  highly  developed 
toilet  accessories — a  most  reliable  method  of 
cleansing  and  beautifyiug  the  skin  and  hair. 
25c.  each  everywhere  —  Samples  free  of 
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TO  aid  in  preserving  one's  youthful 
charm  and  magnetism  ...  to  help  restore 
to  one's  complexion  its  radiant  allure  ...  to 
assist  in  dispelling  those  tell-tale  marks  of 
weariness  ...  to  add  a  delicate  touch  to 

costume  or  person  No.  4711  Eau  de 

Cologne!  Widely  acclaimed  as  a  base  for 
cosmetics.  And  a  favorite  aicer-shave  appli- 
cation for  men. 


Eau  de  Cologne 

Made  m  V.  S.  A.  by 

Mulhens  &  Kropff,  Inc. 
25  West  45th  Street     New  York 


acting,  you  see,  as  it  is  smart-looking! 

Do  you  remember  way  back  when  a 
manicure  set  was  the  standard  gift 
from  a  boy  to  his  best  girl?  Most  of 
such  sets  went  in  for  gaudily  uphol- 
stered boxes  rather  than  for  quality 
equipment,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  I 
would  recommend  a  simple  assort- 
ment of  really  good  tools,  assembled 
in  a  sturdy  little  basket,  for  the  high 
school  daughter  or  little  sister,  but 
scarcely  for  the  "girl  friend." 

A  X  ensemble  made  up  of  a  generous 
jar  of  cleansing  cream,  with  either 
a  box  or  a  roller  of  cleansing  tissues,  a 
bottle  of  skin  freshener  (astringent) 
and  a  jar  of  night  cream,  with  a  pretty 
little  cap  to  keep  the  new  wave  in  the 
right  place,  makes  a  most  acceptable 
"go-to-bed"  set;  while  a  "start-the- 
day-right"  set  for  the  man  of  the 
house  may  well  consist  of  a  brand  new 
razor  (if  you  know  him  well  enough  tc 
give  him  such  a  gift,  you  know  him 
well  enough  to  be  sure  of  his  prefer- 
ence as  to  brand  and  style)  and  a 
package  of  his  favorite  shaving  cream, 
lotion,  or  whatever  he  likes  best  tc 
use  in  connection  with  shaving. 

If  you  would  give  such  things  as 
lipstick,  rouge  and  face  powder  to  any 
feminine  member  of  your  family,  be 
sure  you  know  her  liking  as  to  exact 
shade  of  color  in  each  case.  Of  course, 
if  you  have  an  idea  that  you  know 
better  than  she  does,  it  won't  hurt  tc 
try  out  your  opinion  on  her,  and  it 
may  convert  her  to  your  choice. 

There  is  one  other  thought  that  I 
must  mention  before  I  leave  this 
fascinating  subject  of  beauty-giving 
gifts;  that  is,  that  housekeeping  helps 
may  be  classified  under  this  heading. 
Beds — comfortable,  sleep-promoting 
beds,  have  a  direct  relationship  tc 
beauty,  too.  You  will  probably  add 
dozens  of  things  to  the  lists  I  have 
suggested. 

Then  there  are  any  number  of 
smart  and  lovely  things,  varying  from 
little  to  great  cost,  which  will  con- 
tribute to  the  beauty  of  the  one  for 
whom  you  are  selecting  a  gift.  Jew- 
elry, either  the  "costume"  variety  or 
the  more  lasting  sort;  gorgeous  big 
scarfs  for  evening  wear;  smartly  sim- 
ple "pull-on"  gloves,  and  stockings  of 
just  the  right  shades  to  go  with  the 
colors  one  usually  wears — and  so  on 
and  on,  far  into  the  New  Year,  which 
we  hope  will  be  a  happy  and  a  beauti- 
ful one  for  you  all! 


ALLIED*  RADIO 

CORPORATI  O  N 


711  W  LAKE  VT    Dept.  82,  CHICAGO 


ITXAfiOOO  IDEA^ 

to  tie  Christmas  or- 
naments   in  ever- 
green  or  holly  wreaths. 
An  unusual  and  delightful 
holiday  effect  is  obtained. 
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cyfftet  a/L.  it's  t/ie 
tittle  personal qi/ts 
that  count  m 


-Hi  s  if  car- — uic  lude  tli 
gifiiesl  oj  gifts  ^ 

(SolLnQfYl 


oore  ^  erruwie 


ollccn 


oore  owaer 


^lJ^)o\\\  tucLcJ  into  a  gift  box 
oj  moderne  ari. 

<Vt  feminine  gift  as  dainty  as  ike 
little  star  for  whom  it  was  named. 

(Qnly  8Qc*- — if  bought  in 

I 


ecember. 


Sxclus.jJronJ^j  stores 
displaying  this  sign 


OWl  DBH3  OO. 


/      Colleen  Moore 
I  Lip  Stick — in  the  new 
\   dress — is  now  ready. 


THE  OWL  DRUG  CO 


Q^ew  QforL       Ofan  &r 


rancisco        ^  hicago 


fylf  lail  or*L>.m  adj  ioc  for  poslaqe  and  packing. 
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Who  is 
the  faster 

'Dresser? 

You  or  your  wife? 


'TT'HE  first  one  up  should 
-'"-light  the  Kerosene 
Heater.  Soon  the  room 
will  be  warm  as  toast. 
THEN  dress  in  comfort. 

But  be  sure  your  heater  is  filled 
(almost  to  the  top)  with  Burn- 
brite  Kerosene.  Nothing  will 
heat  a  bedroom  quicker  or  as 
economically. 

Kerosene  "impurities"  have 
been  completely  removed  from 
Burnbrite.  It  has  a  clean,  sweet 
odor.  It  burns  with  a  clear, 
white  flame,  and  burns  evenly— 
however  low  or  high.  Burn- 
brite will  not  soot  chimneys 
or  char  wicks.  It  also  burns 
longer.  And  it  costs  no  more! 

Order  Burnbrite  Kerosene 
from  your  grocer  or  Associated 
Service-man  at  the  red,  green 
and  cream  station  or  garage. 

KEROSENE 


Associated  Oil  Company 

Refiners  and  Marketers  of 
Avon  Spray  Emulsion,  Petro- 
tine  Emulsion  Associated  Gas- 
oline, Cyco!  Motor  Oils 
and  Creases 


Prize-  W Inning 
Western  Grape  Recipes 


From  the  Octobe?'  Contest 


Grapelette 

This  is  a  particularly  nice  dish  for  serving  at  afternoon  affairs  as  every- 
thing can  be  prepared  hours  ahead  of  time.  To  serve  6  or  8  you  will  need: 


6  cupfuls  of  orange  juice 

Vi  cupful  of  sugar 

2  cupfuls  of  pineapple,  diced 

2  cupfuls  o  white  seedless  grapes 


1  cupful  of  grapefruit,  diced 
6  or  8  green  maraschino  cherries,  or 
emrelettes 


Mix  the  orange  juice  and  sugar,  stir  until  dissolved,  then  put  into  a 
freezer  and  freeze  very  hard.  Remove  the  dasher,  pack,  and  set  aside  for 
several  hours  to  ripen.  (If  you  prefer,  you  may  buy  3  pints  of  orange  ice 
instead  of  making  it.) 

Put  the  required  number  of  tall  glasses  and  spoons  in  the  coldest  part 
of  the  refrigerator  and  leave  for  at  least  2  hours.  This  is  important,  as 
a  warm  dish  will  ruin  the  grapelette.  Dice  and  drain  the  pineapple, 
grapefruit  and  grapes,  and  chill  for  at  least  2  hours. 

When  ready  to  serve,  take  out  the  glasses  and  spoons.  With  a  large 
spoon  stir  up  the  orange  ice  until  it  is  loose,  then  lift  the  mixed  fruits  into 
the  ice  and  stir  lightly  together  until  mushy.  Work  quickly.  Dip  a 
generous  amount  into  each  glass,  piling  it  loosely.  Top  with  an  emre- 
lette  or  cherry,  and  serve  at  once. 

With  this  I  always  serve  hot  toasted  wholewheat  crackers,  spread  with 
pimento  cheese  and  popped  into  a  hot  oven  just  when  I  start  to  dish  up 
the  grapelette.  The  contrast  in  flavors  is  interesting  and  startling. — 
Marad  Serriov,  Palo  Alto,  California.    $5.00  prize. 


10  pounds  of  Concord  grapes 
5  pounds  of  sugar 
1  quart  of  vinegar 


Grape  Catsup 

2  tablespoonfuls  each  of  ground 

pepper,  allspice  and  cinnamon 
1  tablespoonful  of  salt 


Wash  and  stem  the  grapes,  put  into  a  kettle  with  a  little  water,  and  cook 
until  soft,  then  crush  and  put  through  a  sieve  or  fruit  press  to  remove 
skins  and  seeds.  Put  back  into  the  kettle,  add  other  ingredients,  and 
cook  until  thick  like  catsup.  Seal  while  hot. — Mrs.  H.  Viles,  Creswell, 
Oregon.    $1.00  prize. 


Grape  Conserve 

2  pounds  of  Western  Concord  1  cupful  of  seeded  raisins 

grapes  2  oranges 

2  pounds  of  Thompson  seedless  4  pounds  of  sugar 

grapes 

Pulp  the  Concord  grapes,  cook  the  pulp,  and  put  it  through  a  sieve  to 
remove  seeds.  Grate  the  rind  of  the  oranges,  then  remove  and  discard 
the  skin,  and  cut  the  oranges  into  thin  slices.  Place  skins  of  grapes, 
sieved  pulp,  raisins,  seedless  grapes,  and  sliced  oranges  in  a  kettle  and 
cook  until  fairly  thick,  then  add  the  sugar  and  boil  rapidly  for  15  or  20 
minutes.  Seal  in  glasses  or  jars. — Margaret  Wills  Silvius,  Glendale, 
California.    $1.00  prize. 

Molded  Grape  Salad 


1  pint  of  pineapple  flavored 

gelatine 
1  small  bottle  of  rubyettes 


2  cupfuls  of  large  green  grapes 
Blanched  almonds 
Sliced  pineapple 

Prepare  the  gelatine  in  the  usual  way.  (Either  1  package  of  pineapple 
gelatine  preparation,  or  1  tablespoonful  of  granulated  gelatine  may  be 
used.  When  plain  gelatine  is  used,  sweeten  to  taste.)  When  cold  and 
almost  firm,  beat  with  a  rotary  beater  until  thick  and  foamy.  Remove 
the  seeds  from  the  grapes  and  replace  with  halves  of  blanched  almonds, 
then  mix  the  grapes  and  the  rubyettes  with  the  gelatine.  Pour  into  a 
large,  flat  pan,  about  %  inch  thick.  When  firm,  cut  out  rounds  the  size 
of  the  pineapple  slices  and  place  a  round  of  the  gelatine  on  each  slice  of 
pineapple.  Serve  with  pineapple  dressing  mixed  with  a  little  whipped 
cream. — Mrs.  C.  V.  Rostad,  Longview,  Washington.    $1.00  prize. 


[sunset 

John  Henry  Nash 

(Continued  from  page  27) 

Henry  Nash  Building,  I  am  reminded 
}f  Ruskin's  remark  when  he  viewed  a 
building  designed  by  Sir  Christopher 
Wren.  He  said  it  was  obviously  the 
work  of  a  gentleman.  John  Henry 
Nash  is  something  even  more  import- 
ant to  this  terrestrial  scheme  of 
things  than  a  great  artist;  he  is  a 
great  gentleman. 

IF  there  is  anyone  who  has  a  right  to 
be  arrogant,  it  is  Nash.  He  isn't. 
When  I  first  began  doing  work  for 
him,  I  used  to  find  it  actually  embar- 
rassing because  he  would  ask  for  my 
opinions  on  a  subject  on  which  I  was 
the  sheerest  novice  and  he  a  master. 
He  likes  to  talk  about  his  work,  not 
from  conceit — although  he  has  the 
soundest  reasons  for  being  conceited 
if  he  chose  to  be — but  because  to  him 
his  work  is  his  entire  life,  the  very 
breath  in  his  nostrils.  I  have  never 
seen  him  other  than  kindly.  I  like  him 
because  he  hasn't  given  himself  fancy 
titles;  because  he  doesn't  call  himself 
d  typotect  or  typographic  artist  but 
John  Henry  Nash,  printer. 

But  most  of  all  I  like  him  because 
ane  January  morning  he  called  me  on 
the  telephone,  told  me  he  had  seen 
some  of  my  work,  and  asked  if  I 
would  write  a  brochure  for  him.  At 
that  time  I  was  doing  commercial 
writing  almost  entirely,  and  in  the 
world  of  commerce  the  most  common 
word  is  "RUSH!"  A  man  will  call 
you  to  his  office,  give  you  a  writing 
job  to  do,  and  by  the  time  you  have 
reached  your  own  office  he  will  have 
telephoned  at  least  a  half  dozen 
times,  asking  why  you  haven't  de- 
livered it.  This  doesn't  mean  that  he 
is  really  in  immediate  need  of  it.  It 
is  simply  a  gesture  before  the  shrine 
af  the  Great  God  Efficiency.  When 
you  ask  the  question,  "When  do  you 
want  it?"  you  expect  the  reply, 
"Right  away;  rush  it." 

That  was  the  answer  I  expected 
when  I  put  the  question  to  Mr.  Nash. 

"Well,"  Mr.  Nash  answered,  "I 
want  it  written  pretty  carefully.  (Oh, 
\'es,  they  all  wanted  that.)  Let's  see; 
this  is  January,  the  third.  Suppose 
vou  have  it  ready  by  next  August." 

He  is  one  man  who  knows  the  real 
value  of  time. 

+    +  + 

Editor's  Note: 

Christmas  cards  designed  and 
printed  by  Mr.  Nash  are  works  of  art 
in  the  literal  sense,  and  much  sought 
by  collectors.  Among  his  recent 
cards  are  Robert  Louis  Stevenson's 
"Christmas  Sermon,"  "Thanatopsis," 
"The  Twenty-third  Psalm,"  and  "The 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,"  all  of  them 
produced  for  Mr.  William  Andrews 
Clark,  Jr.,  of  Los  Angeles,  California. 
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Park  this  in  your  Pantry 


lSCarton 


contains 


d Symphony  of fruits 
in  ^Variations 

12  LARGE  CANS 


Place  Holiday 
Orders  NOW! 

DIRECTO  Fruits  offer  an 
unusual  opportunity  for 
"Friends  to  Compliment 
Friends  Everywhere." 

Give  some  Lucky  Friend 
a  thrill  for  Christmas! 

'Say  it  with  Fruit' 


When  Ordering 

Specify  whether  you  wish  Assorted 
cases  or  straight  cases  sent.  Enclose 
check  or  money  order,  including  de- 
livery charges,  with  your  order. 

Directo  Assortment  $3.24 


2  cans  Sliced  Yellow  Cling  Peaches 
2  cans  Halves  Yellow  Cling  Peaches 


Luscious  California 
and  Hawaiian  Fruits 

Quality  guaranteed  equal,  or  superior  to  nationally 
advertised  brands,  or  money  refunded.  Quality  guaran- 
teed to  conform  in  every  respect  to  California  Canners' 
League  specifications  ....  If  there  are  cheaper  fruits 
in  your  locality  they  are  doubtless  not  Choice  Quality, 
but  merely  Standards  and  Seconds  in  thin  syrups  and 
probably  in  smaller  cans. 

Where  is  there  anyone  who  would  not  appreciate  having 
an  assortment  of  such  lucious  fruits  in  the  pantry  ? 
Get  out  your  check  book  and  order  NOW 

Schedule  of  Express  Charges 

For  1  carton  [12  No.  i]A  cans,  1  lb.  14  oz.,  about  6  portions]  DIRECTO 
Fruits,  delivered  to  your  home,  or  nearest  express  office,  if  outside 
free  delivery  zones.  Handsome  colored  card,  with  sender's  name 
beautifully  inscribed  thereon,  included  in  each  carton. 


40c  a  carton  to — 

San  Francisco,  Alameda,  San 
Mateo,  Santa  Clara  counties. 
SOc  a  carton  to — 
Fresno  and  all  other  Califor- 
nia points  north. 
75c  a  carton  to  — 

Points  south  of  Fresno. 
$1.25  a  carton  to  — 
Nevada,  Utah. 


$1.50  a  carton  to — 

Arizona,  Arkansas,  Colorado 
Idaho,  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
New  Mexico,  Oklahoma, 
Oregon,  So.  Dakota,  Texas, 
Washington,  Wyoming. 
$1.75  a  carton  to — 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Loui- 
siana, Minnesota,  Missouri, 
Montana,  No.  Dakota,  Wis- 
consin. 


2  cans  Sliced  Hawaiian  Pineapple 
2  cans  Mixed  Fruit  for  Salad 
and  Dessert 
2  cans  Full  Ripe  Apricots 
2  cans  Bartlett  Pears 

Straight  Varieties 

''Sliced  Yellow  Cling  Peaches  $1. 52'* 
Halves    "       "        "     .  #2.52 
Mixed  Fruit  for  Salad  and 

Dessert  $3-72 

Full  Ripe  Apricots  .     .    .  $2.40 
^Bartlett  Pears  

$2.00  a  carton  to  — 

Alabama,  Connecticut,  Dela- 
ware, Florida,  Georgia,  Hon- 
olulu, Hilo,  Kentucky,  Maine 
Maryland,  Massachusetts, 
Michigan,  Mississippi,  New 
Hampshire,  N  ew  Jersey,  New 
York,  North  Carolina,  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island, 
S.  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Ver- 
mont, Virginia,  Washington, 
D.  C,  West  Virginia. 


Goods  will  be  sent  transportation  charges  "Collect,"  if  you  prefer, 
and  so  instruct;  or  goods  will  be  sent  by  freight  "Collect"  if  you 
so  instruct.  America's  marvelous  railroads  insure  quick  delivery. 
Freight  shipments  should  consist  of  three  cartons  or  more  in  order 
to  enjoy  benefit  of  lowest  freight  rates. 


Very  Special,  at  $2  each 

Send  us  $2.00  and  we  will  send  you, 
parcel  post  prepaid,  anywhere  in  the 
United  States,  one  white,  flannel 
back  Linenette  Damask  .copyrighted 
Table  Cloth,  54X  54m.,  retail  value 
#3.00.  Linenette  Damask  combines 
the  charm  of  genuine  Irish  L  inen 
Damask  with  d.irable  and  washable 
features.  Saves  Laundry  Bills. 
Insert  here  [  ]  how  many  Table 
Cloths  you  want  and  include  #2  oa. , 
with  the  amount  of  your  remittance 
for  DIRECTO  Fruits.  Use  the 
coupon  below  when  ordering. 


DIRECTO  DISTRIBUTING  COMPANY,  76  New  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California 

Herewith  £  for  which  ship  DIRECTO  FRUITS  as  follows: 


Variety 

Names  of  Consignees 

Address 

My  Name- 
Address  


.City- 


.State 
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LovelyHands 


This  indispensable  Premier 
Manicure  Ensemble  is  fitted 
with  instruments  of  finest  steel, 
mounted  in  genuine  Premalite. 
Lustrous  satin -lined  leather 
eases  form  a  fitting  setting  for 
beautiful  handles  of  jade,  rose- 
quartz,  cornelian  and  onyx 
Premalite.  Moderately  priced. 

At  the  Better  Shops 


JAenum 


Manicure  Ensemble 

PREMIER  CUTLERY,  Inc. 
New  York,  N.Y.  -  Toronto,  Ont. 

Makers  ofPremierProfessionalManicurelnstruminls 


Mapleine 

—  seasons  meats! 

Sliced  ham  a  la  Mapleine,  smothered 
sausages,  sausage  apples  and  veal  birds 
a  la  Mapleine — these  are  some  of  the  dis- 
tinctive meat  dishes  Mapleine  makes 
possible.  But  how  dees  one  prepare 
them,  you  ask?  We  have  printed  special 
recipes  for  Mapleine-with-meats  we'll 
rush  to  you  on  request.  In  the  meantime, 
with  every  bottle  of  Mapleine  there's  a 
booklet  with  eleven  specific  recipes  and 
suggestions  for  other  uses.  T^early  every 
grocer  has  Mapleine.  2  oz.  only  35c  Cr, 
we'll  send  1  oz.  trial  size  anywhere  in  the 
world  for  20c.  Crescent  Mfg.  Co., 
Dept.  16,  Seattle,  Washington. 

IvV 
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HOURS  OF  FREEDOM 
ADDED  TO  YOUR  DAY 


ECONOMY  ELECTRIC 

THERMOSTOVE 

Works  from  any  light  socket. 
No  special  wiring. 
NO  DIAL  OR  CLOCK 

Turns  off  current  when  food 
reaches  boiling  point  and  finishes 
cooking  on  stored  heat. 

Write  for  nearest  dealer's  name  or 
Special  Introductory  Offer 
THERMOSTOVE  CORPORATION,  LTD. 
Successors  to  Burt  Factories 
153  13th  St.,  Oakland,  California 
— —— ^—  Distributors  Wanted  


2*fs  You  Giu  Make  It 


Only  25c  brings  you  these  valuable 
plans,  24  separate  sheets,  with  full  par- 
ticulars covering  each  operation.  Col- 
lection includes  Grandfather's  Clock, 
Ship  Model,  Book  Case,  Table  and  many 
other  useful  and  prac- 
tical furniture  objects, 
novelties  and  toys. 
Experience  the  thrill  of 
building  something  that 
will  last  a  lifetimeTDon't 
miss  this  opportunity. 
Plans  easily  worth  $2.50 
—but  while  this  special 
offer  lasts — only  *>-r 
Send  Now. 


FREE 


Send  for 
literatuTP 
describing  Mic-The 
Popular  Mechanic 
Workshop  —  tlsrtrvaUi, 
ovrrated.  and  details  of 
our  Free  Trial  Offer.  En- 
ables you  to  do  all  wood- 
working operations  in 
one  tenth  the  time. 
WRITE  TODAY 


Midland  Appliance  Corporation 
Dept.  iut>*  225  No.  Michigan  Ave,  Chicago ,  hi 


A  Christmas  Tea 


(Continued from  page  36) 


Frosting  for  Date  Ca'.  e 

M  cupful  of  soft  butter 
14  cupful  of  cream 
1  teaspoonful  of  vanilla 
Yi  teaspoonful  of  lemon 

Mix  together,  and  add  powdered 
sugar  to  make  the  right  consistency. 
Beat  well,  and  spread  on  the  warm 
cake. 

Yummy  Bars 

1  pound  of  raisins 
Y2  cupful  of  shortening 
1  cupful  of  brown  sugar 
1  cupful  of  hot  water 
1  teaspoonful  of  cinnamon 
Yi  teaspoonful  of  nutmeg 
Yi  teaspoonful  of  allspice 
Yi  teaspoonful  of  cloves 

Cook  all  these  ingredients  slowly  in 
a  covered  pan  5  minutes.   Cool,  and 
add  the  following,  first  sifting  the  dry 
ingredients  together: 
1  teaspoonful  of  vanilla 
1  teaspoonful  of  lemon  extract 
1  cupful  of  broken  nutmeats 
1  teaspoonful  of  soda 
1  teaspoonful  of  salt 

1  teaspoonful  of  baking  powder 

2  cupfuls  of  flour 

Bake  in  a  buttered,  paper-lined  pan 
9  x  12  inches,  for  45  minutes  at  350 
degrees.  The  dough  should  be  about 
2  inches  deep  in  the  pan.  Store  in  the 
pan  for  at  least  a  day.  Cut  in  bars  as 
needed. 

Chocolate  Wafers 

1  2  cupful  of  shortening 

1  cupful  of  sugar 

2  eggs 

2  squares  of  chocolate,  or  }4  cupful  of 

ground  chocolate 
1  cupful  of  chopped  walnuts 
Yi  teaspoonful  of  salt 
Yi  teaspoonful  of  vanilla 
2/3  cupful  of  flour 

Beat  softened  shortening  and  sugar 
together.  Add  the  well  beaten  eggs, 
melted  chocolate,  flour,  nutmeats  and 
salt.  (If  ground  chocolate  is  used,  sift 
it  with  the  flour.)  Beat  just  until  well 
mixed,  and  drop  from  tip  of  spoon  on 
an  oiled  cookie  pan  1  inch  apart. 
Bake  at  350  degrees  for  15  minutes,  or 
until  crisp. 

Date  Filled  Squares 

1  pound  of  dates,  stoned 

1  cupful  of  sugar 

Y>  cupful  of  water 

1  tablespoonful  of  lemon  juice 

Cook  to  a  paste  and  cool. 
1  cupful  of  shortening 
1  cupful  of  brown  sugar 
Y2  teaspoonful  of  soda 
1  teaspoonful  of  salt 
}-2  cupful  of  cold  water 
2 1  2  cupfuls  of  flour 
1Yi  cupfuls  of  rolled  oats 

Cream  together  the  softened  short- 
ening and  sugar.  Stir  in  the  soda,  dis- 
solved in  the-  water,  and  the  flour, 


rolled  oats,  and  salt.  Divide  th 
dough  in  halves.  Pat  out  half  th 
dough  to  cover  a  15  x  12  inch  bakin 
sheet  or  pan,  and  spread  with  th 
cooled  date  paste.  Roll  the  other  ha 
of  the  dough  to  cover.  (This  may  b 
rolled  in  three  or  four  pieces  an 
pressed  together  over  the  paste.)  Bak 
30  minutes  at  350  degrees.  Whe 
cold,  cut  into  squares. 

Dark  Spiced  Cake 

Yi  cupful  of  shortening 

1  cupful  of  brown  sugar 
Yi  cupful  of  molasses 

2  eggs 

2  cupfuls  of  flour 
1  teaspoonful  of  soda 
1  teaspoonful  of  cinnamon 
Yi  teaspoonful  of  cloves 
Yl  teaspoonful  of  salt 
Yi  cupful  of  strong  coffee 
1  cupful  of  raisins 

Cream  the  softened  shortening  ani 
sugar,  and  add  the  molasses  and  beat 
en  eggs.  Sift  the  flour,  soda,  spices 
and  salt,  and  beat  into  the  first  mix 
ture,  then  add  the  coffee  and  raisins 
Bake  in  a  9  x  9  inch  pan  1  hour  a 
350  degrees. 

Pecan  Rolls 

Roll  out  Parkerhouse  roll  dougl 
into  a  rectangle,  spread  with  melte( 
butter,  brown  sugar  and  broken  pecai 
meats,  then  roll  up  and  cut  as  fo 
cinnamon  rolls.  For  a  tea  party 
have  the  rolls  not  over  \  y2  inches  widi 
and  24  inch  thick.  In  an  iron  frying 
pan  melt  >4  cupful  of  butter  and  adc 
]A  cupful  of  brown  sugar.  Place  th( 
pecan  rolls  in  this  melted  mixture  tc 
rise.  When  double  in  size,  bake  at 
450  degrees  for  20  minutes.  Turr 
upside  down  on  a  platter  while  hot 
Serve  hot  or  cold. 

Toasted  Cheese  Pin  Wheels 

Trim  the  crusts  from  a  sandwich 
loat  of  bread.  Spread  the  top  surface 
with  softened  butter  and  creamed 
pimento  or  Philadelphia  cream  cheese. 
Cut  a  slice  the  entire  length  of  the 
loaf  as  thin  as  possible.  Roll  up, 
making  a  roll  about  4  inches  long  and 
2  inches  in  diameter.  Leave  rolled  in 
a  cloth  till  ready  for  use,  then  slice  in 
,%-inch  pieces  and  toast  in  a  moder- 
ate oven  till  browned  on  both  sides. 
Serve  hot. 

Jelly  Tart  Sandwich 

Slice  bread  thin,  then  cut  into  cir- 
cles or  fancy  shapes,  and  spread  half 
the  slices  with  softened  butter.  Beat 
jelly  or  marmalade  with  a  fork,  and 
spread  generously  on  the  buttered 
sandwich.     With   a   tiny   round  or 
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ancy  cutter,  cut  a  halt-inch  hole  out 
f  the  center  of  the  slice  of  bread  that 
3  to  top  each  sandwich,  and  press 
ogether  firmly  so  that  the  cut-out 
lortion  fills  with  the  jelly. 

Red  and  Green  Pepper  Sandwich 

Cut  the  crusts  from  a  sandwich 
Bf  of  bread,  and  cut  lengthwise  into 
our  strips.  Butter  three  of  the  strips, 
ipread  one  with  chopped  red  pepper 
nixed  with  mayonnaise  dressing,  and 
wo  of  the  long  slices  with  chopped 
reen  pepper  mixed  with  cottage 
heese.  Put  together  so  that  the  red 
trip  is  in  the  center.  Put  a  weight 
n  the  loaf  and  let  stand  at  least  an 
iour.  Cut  into  thin  slices  and  cut  in 
wo  for  sandwiches  tor  a  tea  party. 

Rolled  Chicken  Salad  Sandwiches 

Cut  crusts  from  a  loaf  of  bread  and 
ut  into  thin  slices.  Spread  with 
reamed  butter.  Mince  1  cupful  of 
hicken  or  tuna  fish.  Chop  fine  ^ 
upful  of  celery,  j  4  cupful  of  pimento, 
nd  %  cupful  of  nutmeats.  Moisten 
/ell  with  mayonnaise.  Spread  half 
f  each  slice  of  bread  with  this  mix- 
ure,  then  roll  up  the  slice,  beginning 
t  the  covered  side,  so  that  the 
hicken  salad  is  well  covered  by  the 
read.  Tie  in  place  with  red  and 
reen  baby  ribbon. 

Fruit  Paste 

Stone  one  pound  of  dates  (or  you 
lay  buy  them  already  pitted).  Put 
hrough  a  meat  grinder  the  dates,  1 
ound  of  figs,  1  pound  of  raisins,  and 

cupful  ot  walnut  meats.  Add  1  tea- 
poonful  of  salt,  and  mix  thoroughly, 
hape  into  rolls  1  inch  in  diameter. 
Vhen  ready  to  use,  cut  into  %-mc\\ 
lices.  Candied  cherries  may  be 
round  with  the  other  fruits,  to  add  a 
it  of  color. 


"One  of  my  most  pleasant  occa- 
ional  occupations,"  says  a  clever 
oung  housewife,  "is  to  assemble  my 
ist  month's  magazines  and  the  scis- 
ors  and  paste,  and  add  to  my  scrap- 
iook  of  household  suggestions.  I 
ave  different  sections  in  my  book, 
ut  one  I  enjoy  and  use  most  is  'Ways 
o  Serve.'  In  this  I  paste  lovely  col- 
red  pictures  of  foods  shown  in  var- 
xis  advertisements.  When  I  prepare 

meal,  I  merely  look  in  this  section 
ar  new  and  attractive  ways  to  serve 
3od  to  my  family." 

to  garnish  Christmas  salads 
with  firm  cheese  which  has 
been  sliced    thin  and 
cut  into  the 
shapes  of  tiny 
stars 


wcomers, 


[Especially!] 
/ 


Send  for 
this 


Free  packet  of 
Chocolate  recipes! 

Send  the  coupon  below  (or  write)  for  the 
"Sweet  Sixteen"  Recipe  Packet  — a  unique 
group  of  prize-winning  chocolate  recipes  — 
welcome  additions  to  the  menus  of  Western 
homes  —  planned  for  Western  home  equip- 
ment and  Western  appetites  — and  delicious! 


This  is  the  world's 
most  convenient 
chocolate— one 
form  for  all  uses- 
cakes,  beverages, 
icings,  desserts  and 
puddings.  Many 
Westerners  also 
thinkit  theworld's 
most  delicious 
chocolate.  Try  it! 


D.  GHIRARDELLI  CO. 
910  North  Point  Street 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Please  send  me,  FREE,  your  famous  "Sweet  Sixteen' 
Recipe  Packet. 

Name   


Address 


These  recipes,  too,  are  planned  for  the  favorite 
chocolate  of  the  West  — the  kind  that  Westerners 
know  for  luscious  flavor  and  satisfying  convenience 
—  Ghirardelli's  Ground  Chocolate  —  utterly  unlike 
any  other  form  of  chocolate.  Order  a  tin  of  Ghirar- 
delli's from  your  grocer  today!  It  comes  in  vacuum- 
sealed  tins  only— all  its  flavor  saved  for  you. 


GHIRARDELLI  S 

GROUND 

CHOCOLATE 


SAY  GEAR  *  AR  ♦DELLY 
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Some  Little 
Lessons  in  Landscaping 


Give  Roses 

for  Christmas 

T    ▼  ▼ 

Your  gifts  of  beautiful  roses  blooming  in  the 
gardens  of  your  friends  will  assure  grateful  remem- 
brance for  many  years.  We  will  deliver  in  time 
for  Christmas  to  any  address  you  may  designate 
your  choice  of  the  lovely  roses  listed  below  A 
card  with  your  name  will  be  enclosed 

▼  T  T 

COLLECTION  No.  1— $3.75 

(Most  beautifully  formed  of  the  new  Roses) 
{Illustrated  above) 

DAME  EDITH  HELEN  ($1.50) 

Dar\  pinl^,  fragrant,  beautiful  form 

LADY  MARGARET  STEWART  ($1.50) 
Gold,  striped  and  veined  with  red 

LORD  CHARLEMONT  ($1.50) 

Dar\  glowing  red — lovely,  long  buds 

▼  ▼  ▼ 

COLLECTION  No.  2— $3.00 

(Four  most  popular  Roses  in  California.) 

MME.  EDOUARD  HERRIOT  [Daily  Mail)  (75c) 

Orange  and  old  rose — profuse  bloomer 

LOS  ANGELES  (75  cts.) 
Flame  pinfe — lowfa  in  bud  and  bloom 

HOOSIER  BEAUTY  (75  cts.) 

Long,  slender  buds — very  fragrant 

GOLDEN  EMBLEM  ($1.00) 
Best  Tellow  Rose  grown 

T     T  T 

The  above  roses  and  many  others  are  illus- 
trated in  color  in  our  1930  Rose  Boole,  a  copy 
of  which  will  be  mailed  you  upon  request. 


CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO 

Box  S,  Nile*,  California 

Please  send  to 

Name  

Address  

City  

Collection  No.  i  □       No.  i  □ 

(Check  collection  wanted^ 
Name  and  address  of  sender: 

Name  

Address  


AGAR  DEN 
d  e  s  i  g  n  e  d 
along  simple 
lines  will  give 
more  enduring  pleas- 
ure than  onedesigned 
in  too  intricate  a 
manner.  An  elabor- 
a  t  e  lay-out  may 
impress  one  by  its 
very  magnificence, 
but  one  feels  more 
at  home  in  a  garden  laid  out  along 
natural  lines;it  must  not  look  artificial. 
4"    +  4- 

The  basic  principles  underlying 
landscape  gardening  are  few  in  num- 
ber, but  so  firmly  established  that 
gardens  cannot  be  made  truly  beauti- 
ful if  these  principles  are  disregarded. 
The  open  center  usually  represented 
by  a  lawn  area,  but  occasionally  by  a 
low  ground  cover;  the  open  center 
bordered  by  an  irregular  fringe  of 
shrubbery,  or  by  a  combination  of 
shrubs  and  flowers;  a  foundation 
planting  of  shrubs  and  vines  about 
the  residence;  the  component  parts  of 
the  garden  tied  together  to  form  a 
unit — these  are  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant principles  governing  the  mak- 
ing of  the  informal  garden,  so  charac- 
teristic of  Western  gardens. 

+    4"  + 

The  formal  garden,  more  intricate, 
but  not  necessarily  less  lovely  than 
the  informal  garden,  finds  a  place 
nearest  the  house,  following  the  lines 
of  the  house,  or  it  may  occupy  a  patio 
or  interior  court.  Roses  are  more  at 
home  in  a  formal  garden  than  in  any 
other  kind  of  planting.  A  formal  house 
of  classic  design  demands  a  rather 
formal  setting  in  the  garden. 

In  the  informal  garden  there  should 
be  a  balance  of  parts  but  not  absolute 
symmetry,  in  the  formal  garden  there 
must  be  both  balance  and  absolute 
symmetry.  If  a  line  is  drawn  through 
either  the  major  or  minor  axis,  one- 
half  the  garden  will  be  a  duplicate  in 
lines  of  the  other  half.  However,  too 
great  a  rigidity  is  relieved  by  the 
planting  of  irregular  masses  of  flowers 
in  the  beds  and  borders,  and  by  the 


By 


A.  M.  Woodman 

A  Landscape 
Engineer  and 
Gardener  of 
the  Bay  Region 


use  ot  bush  roses  i 
the  beds.  Intersec 
ing  lines  and  the 
termini  are  accent! 
ated  by  the  use  < 
formal  shrubs,  or  h 
placement  of  garde 
objects  classic  in  ou 
line.  These  of  cours 
should  be  carefull 
chesen.  In  plannir 
the  garden  draw  foe 
lines  of  vision  from  the  center  windo 
of  a  prominent  room  of  the  house  fa 
ing  the  garden — dining-room,  livinj 
room,  or  breakfast  room,  keeping  th 
line  tree  of  any  obstruction,  and  pla 
ing  a  special  object  such  as  a  bii 
bath,  small  pool,  flowering  fruit  tre 
arbor,  seat,  and  so  on  at  its  termini 
in  a  bay  or  recess  of  the  lawn  are 
Trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers  form 
pleasing  background  for  these  speci 
garden  objects. 

•J*  *I*  v 
In  planning  the  garden  it  is  impo 
tant  to  take  care  of  practical  utilitie 
The  garbage  can  should  be  screene 
off  from  the  garden  by  a  lattice  fen< 
or  hedge.  The  laundry  yard,  place 
conveniently  behind  the  garage  < 
opposite  the  kitchen,  and  screene 
off  from  the  garden  by  a  hedge,  la 
tice  fence,  or  shrub  groupings,  may  1 
made  interesting  by  the  inclusion  of 
lawn,  flower  border  along  the  hedg 
or  lattice  fence,  and  vines  and  ros< 
planted  near  the  lattice  fence  if  use< 
4«  «i*  + 
Every  garden  of  any  size  shoul 
have  some  means  of  disposing  of  rul 
bish.  An  incinerator  constructed  ( 
cement,  bricks,  or  stone,  half-sunk  i 
the  earth,  is  excellent.  This  featui 
may  be  combined  effectively  with  a 
out-door  fireplace. 

4*  4-  4* 
Unless  space  is  very  limited  mat 
provision  for  a  V-turn  in  garag 
driveway.  Avoid  too  much  cemer 
pavement  in  the  garage  court.  Blocl< 
of  cement  or  of  natural  stone  wit 
openings  planted  to  moss  are  to  b 
preferred  to  wide,  glaring,  all  cemer 
courts.  They  give  a  softened  effec 
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PLANT 

OREGON  ROSES 

now; 

. . .  and  successful  growth  is  afsured. 

Fall  months  offer  the  betl  planting  rime  for 
Oregon  roses,  lisiablisii  a  sturdy  root  growth 
now  ami  blooms 
will  be  more  pro* 
litw  next  spring. 

Special! 

Rose  City  Collection 
of  12  Choice  Rosea 

ALL  OREGON  CROWN 

Value  $9.45 
SPECIAL  PRICE 
$7.65 


Postpaid  to  any 
part  of  the  U.  S.  A. 

This  attractive  collection  includes  the  following  beau- 
tiful blooms: 

Chateau  IV-  Cloa  Vougeot,  dark  velvety  crimson; 
Dorothy  Page  Roberts,  coppery  pink;  General  Mc 
Arthur,  crmson  scarlet;  Golden  Emblem,  yellow; 
Hadlev,  crimfon  scarlet;  Independence  Day,  cop- 
pery old  gold;  Kaiserin  Auk-  Victoria, dclrc.rte  creamy 
white;  Los  Angeles,  flame  pink;  Mme.  Buttcrftv, 
suffused  pink;  Mme.  Caroline  Tcstout,  satiny  pink, 
the  Portland  rose;  Sunburst,  orange  suffused  yellow; 
White  Ma  man  Cochet,  immense  white  blooms. 
We  have  prepared  three  beautiful  books,  listing  very  de- 
sirable stock  and  giving  a  wealth  of  cultural  information — 
The  Book  of  Bulbs,  Oregon  Roses,  The  Book 
of  Trees  and  Plants.  Send  today  for  the  ones  in 
which  you  are  interested.  They  are  FREE  for  the  asking. 

PORTLAND  SEED  CO. 

East  First  and  Alder  Streets 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 

Established  1891 


/earn  io  he  a 

'  LANDSCAPE 
ARCHITECT 


At  Home — By  Mail 

fees;  pleasant  healthful  work;  a 
dignified,  uncrowded  profession  offering 
remarkable  opportunities.  Immedi- 
ate income  possible,  many  students 
more  than  pay  for  course  from  fees  earn- 
ed while  studying.  Graduates  are  earn- 
ing $50  to  $200  a  week.  Our  course  is  es- 
pecially suitable  for  western  conditions. 
Write  Today  for  Details. 
AMERICAN  LANDSCAPE  SCHOOL 

Member  National  Home  Study  Council 
30  Plymouth  Bldg.         Des  Moines,  Iowa 


Chinese  or  Siberian  Elm 

BEAUTIFUL,  fast  growing,  hardy,  dry  land  shade 
tree.  Introduced  and  highly  recommended  by 
the  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agri.  Also  complete  line  fruit 
trees,  small  fruits,  roses,  vines,  etc. 

WASHINGTON  NURSERY  CO. 

Toppenish,  Wash. 


JAPANESE  IRIS-" 

From  a  private  estate  we  have  just  secured  a  quantity  of 
Japanese  Iris  in  choice  named  varieties.  They  have  been 
grown  with  the  painstaking  care  of  an  experienced  enthusi- 
ast and  are  especially  fine  plants  of  the  large  flowering  type. 
In  lots  of  five  or  more  we  offer  them  at  attractive  prices. 

Eddie  &  Gamwell,  Inc. 

BelUngham,  Washi  rig  ton 


ROSES  OF  MONTEREY 

A  Boo\  for  Rose  Lovers 
Quite  different  from  any  other  rose 
,  catalogue.    Interesting  and  personal; 
with  13  original  rose  studies  by  Rose 
Campbell.  Your  copy  is  Free  on  request. 
Fbancu  E.  Lutu,  Rose  Specialist 
The  Garden  Nurseries 
Monterey,  Calif. 


The 


Garden  Shop 


WHETHER  you  ure  a  Tender- 
foot gardener  or  an  Old 
Timer,  you  want  all  the  help 
you  can  possibly  get  in  order  to 
make  your  garden  attractive 
and  livable.  For  westerners  we 
suggest  the  following: 

A  few  good  western  garden 
books;  a  complete  file  of  gar- 
den catalogues;  the  government 
bulletins  which  are  available  on 
gardening,  and  the  garden  bul- 
letins from  your  own  state  agri- 
cultural college. 

When  it  comes  to  specific  gar- 
den questions  which  are  per- 
plexing you,  remember  that  any 
reliable  nursery-man  or  plant 
dealer  will  advise  you  or  tell  you 
where  you  can  best  obtain  the 
information  you  particularly 
desire.  And,  of  course,  the  gar- 
den editor  of  SUNSET  magazine 
is  always  happy  to  be  of  help  to 
Sunset  subscribers. 


Living  Christmas  Trees 

CALIFORNIA  REDWOOD 


Beautiful  trees  IS  to  24  inches  in  height  in  6  inch  pots 

Shipped  Express  prepaid  to  Wash-  $|  .95 
ington,  Oregon  ty  California,  each  .  1 

Two  Trees  to  same  address  .....  *■ 
-  prepaid  shipment  elsewhere  in  U.  S.  odd  fiOe.  West  of  th« 
Mississippi  River  and  91. 'JU  East  of  the  Mississippi  River. 


Union  Lumber  Co.  Nursery 


Fort  Bragg,  Calif. 


TEN  CACTI! 


Blooming  size  All  different 

Postpaid  for  $2.50 

Table  garden  size  $2.00 

JAMES  ALLAN 


Mountain  Park 


New  Mexico 


Gladiolus  Bulbs 

FOR  CALIFORNIANS 
Hardy,  far-northern  grown,  they  will  give  you 
larger  and  better  bloom.  Dug  early,  now  rested  and 
ready  to  plant.  Especial  fall  bargain  prices.  Free 
catalog  on  request.  A.  G.  S.  Gold  Medal  Winners. 
DODROPIN  GLAD  GARDENS 
*      332  Main  St.,  Lewiston,  Idaho 


Jacobsen 

"Junior" 
Mow  er 


A  Quality  Small 
Power  Lawn  Mower 

On  lawns  of  a  quarter  of  an 
acre  or  more,  this  modern 
power  mower  will  prove  an 
economical  time  and  labor  saver 
as  well  as  a  lawn  beautifier. 
It  is  a  worthy  descendant  of 
America's  best-known  power 
mower,  the  Jacobsen  4-Acre, 
Heavy-Duty  Mower. 

Speedy,  Powerful 
Efficient 

The  "Junior"  has  full  con- 
trol at  the  steering  handle,  with 
separate  clutches  to  provide  inde- 
pendent operation  of  traction  and 
cutting  units.  A  special  device, 
quickly  attached  to  mower,  sharp- 
ens the  knives  without  removing 
the  reel.  It  steers  easier  than  a 
hand-mower  about  obstructions 
and  negotiates  terraces  with  ease. 
The  19-inch  reel  cuts  at  the  rate 
of  three  acres  a  day. 

C Write  for  catalog,  "Lawns  Beauti- 11 
ful,"  describing  the  Jacobsen  line.Jj 

JACOBSEN  MFG.  CO. 


Dept.  S 


RACINE,  WISCONSIN 


H.  V.  Carter  Company 

San  Francisco,  California 
Hardie  Manufacturing  Company 
l.os  Angeles.  California 
Western  Golf  Course  Supply  Company  15-29 

DIENER'S 

Monster  Petunias 

Grow  these  cverblooming  

prize  winners.  Largest  and 
finest  Petunias  in  the  world. 
Immense  orchid-like  blooms 
5  to  8  inches  in  diameter  in 
12  weeks.  A  continuous  de- 
light— exquisite  fragrance, 
every  color  in  the  rainbow. 
Superb  as  cut  flowers. 

Thousands  reorder  Dicn- 
cr's  Petunia  seeds  annually. 
It  costs  so  little  to  try  these 
wonders. 

Only  50c  for  a  special 
packet  of  400  fertile  seeds. 
Can  be  planted  any  month 
in  the  year. 

Catalogue  of  Exceptional  Gladiolus,  Petunias,  Dahlias, 
Delphinium  and  other  great  novelties,  free  on  request. 

RICHARD  DIENER,  Oxnard,  Calif. 

Plant,  Seed  and  Bulb  Grower 
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Qive 

Gladiolus 


Gifts  that  Grow 
are  ideal 

for 

CHRISTMAS 

SENT  PREPAID  TO  ANY  ADDRESS 

Let  your  Christmas  joy  linger — Gladiolus, 
brightest  and  cheeriest  of  gifts,  will  carry 
the  Yuletide  spirit  on  through  the  year. 

Special  Christmas  Offer — California- 
grown  bulbs  direct  from  Carl  Salbach, 
known  throughout  the  United  States  as 
one  of  the  country's  foremost  originators 
and  growers. 

ASSORTMENT  (A) 

I  O  different  *t 
LLd  large  size  dj 
choice  new  *P  I 

GLADIOLUS  A 

or 

(B)  25  assorted  $2.00 

(C)  50      "  $3.00 

(D)  100      "  $5.00 

PREPAID  TO  ANY  ADDRESS 

All  orders  for  Eastern  shipments  should 
be  received  before  December  10.  Free 
Catalog  describing  the  world's  finest  new 
and  standard  varieties  sent  on  request. 

Check  Assortment — Attach  Proper 
Amount  and  Mail  Coupon 

lllHEHlBUIDIIIIIBIIIIIIIDICa 

CARL  SALBACH 

Originator  and  Grower  of  Nett  Varieties 

645  Woodmont  Ave. 
Berkeley,  Calif. 

Assortment  (A)  □    (B)  □    (C)  □    (D)  □ 

Name  

Address  

City  

State  

Sender's  Name  

Address  


Tips 

For  Te  n  d  e  r  fe  e t 

Contributed  by  Western  Gardeners 


ONE  tenderfoot  has  learned  in 
two    years    of    gardening  in 
southern   California   that  the 
prime  requisites  for  success  are:  Pa- 
tience, Water,  Cultivation,  and  Vigi- 
lance. 

v*     "v*  "r* 

Patience  first,  because  most  ten- 
derteet  are  in  a  hurry  to  have  a  gar- 
den. They  plant  large  shrubs  and 
trees  in  order  to  "arrive"  quickly. 
Smaller  plants  will  give  better  re- 
sults, and,  in  the  end,  will  grow  faster 
because  large  ones  usually  get  a  set- 
back from  transplanting.  Also,  you 
are  likely  to  lose  some  as  they  require 
greater  care  in  moving.  It  is  better  to 
make  haste  slowly,  plant  a  small  gar- 
den at  first,  and  add  to  it  gradually. 
Most  tenderfeet  overdo  it.  Their  de- 
sire for  quick,  large  results  often  ends 
in  physical  break-down  from  unac- 
customed and  too  strenuous  efforts. 
•b    4"  4* 

Water  is  imperative  and  must  be 
used  lavishly  after  the  rains  have 
ceased  falling.  Even  during  the  rainy 
season  one  must  water  occasionally 
when  the  showers  are  light  and  far 
between.  One  rain  does  not  end  irri- 
gation by  any  means.  The  best  meth- 
od of  watering  is  with  a  small  stream 
flowing  into  earth  basins  around  the 
plant.  Sprinkling  from  above  is  in- 
adequate and  wasteful.  The  branches 
of  the  plants  deflect  the  spray  and 
keep  it  from  going  to  the  center  of 
roots  and  trunks. 

Cultivation  means  work  and  that  is 
one  reason  tor  a  small  garden  at  first. 
Increase  your  efforts  as  your  muscles 
harden  and  your  back  gets  the  kinks 
out.  You  should  stir  the  ground  after 
each  soaking.  If  you  do  not,  one-halt 
of  the  water  will  be  wasted  through 
evaporation.  A  dust  mulch  holds 
moisture.  Save  clean  leaves  and  grass 
clippings  and  work  them  into  the 
ground  around  plants.  This  saves 
fertilizer.  A  good  cultivating  tool  is 
a  four-tined  spading  fork  as  it  will 
not  damage  tender  roots.  Deep  culti- 
vation is  needed  in  heavy  soil  that  has 
a  tendency  to  cake  and  harden  at  a 
depth  of  a  few  inches.  Be  sure  to 
break  all  clods.  Do  not  cultivate 
when  the  soil  is  wet.  If  it  balls  up  in 
your  hand  do  not  stir  it  but  wait  until 
it  pulverizes.  Study  your  soil  and  its 
needs,    and    then    act  accordingly. 


Vigilance  constantly  is  needed  1 
detect  the  onslaughts  of  pests.  Aphic 
and  mealy  bugs  may  swarm  onto  yoi 
plants  over  night.  Watch  for  thei 
and  fight  quick  and  hard.  Vigilance 
required  to  detect  dryness  and  sigr 
ot  drouth.  Watch  the  leaf  ends.  Whe 
they  wither  or  hang  limp  apply  wat( 
to  the  roots  at  once.  Every  few  da) 
test  the  soil  with  your  fork  and  see 
it  is  drying  out.  Spots  where  watt 
has  not  penetrated  should  be  spade( 
or  forked  up,  pulverized,  and  thoi 
oughly  irrigated. 

Just  a  word  about  planting.  I 
southern  California  we  need  masses  ( 
green.  Therefore  "mass  planting"  c 
placing  in  groups  is  best.  Do  not  s( 
plants  too  far  apart.  Good  soil  ca 
sustain  a  great  number.  After  a  tirr 
the  plants  will  protect  each  other  froi 
wind  and  sun.  Do  not  be  afraid  t 
prune  and  cut  back  drastically.  Trii 
out  heavy  wood  and  let  the  youn 
growth  thrive.  Proper  trimming  wi 
keep  your  masses  in  good  shape  an 
insure  beauty. 

4«    4>  4* 

The  best  time  to  divide  and  rest 
iris  is  following  their  blooming  seasc 
in  June  and  July.  When  reset  late  i 
the  fall  the  plants  are  unlikely  t 
bloom  the  following  spring.  If  divide 
early  and  accompanied  by  frequer 
waterings,  sufficient  growth  is  mac 
to  insure  an  abundance  of  flowers  tr 
following  spring.  It  is  a  popular  belii 
that  iris  need  little  or  no  care.  It 
true  that  they  will  continue  to  exii 
with  such  treatment,  but  if  you  wis 
fine  large  flowers  divide  the  plani 
every  three  years.  Apply  fertilize 
freely  and  do  not  neglect  to  add  watt 
occasionally  to  carry  them  throug 
our  long  dry  autumn  periods.  B< 
cause  they  will  stand  abuse  is  no  res 
son  for  thus  restricting  their  wondei 
ful  possibilities.  No  flower  is  bettt 
suited  to  the  coastal  region  of  th 
western  states. 

4-    -b  4" 

Lawns  in  the  West  need  not  be 
bug-bear  if  properly  made  and  can 
fully  maintained.  Soil  for  lawn  shoul 
be  homogeneous  in  character,  fei 
tilized  with  concentrated  fertilizers 
soil  is  not  naturally  fertile,  thoroughl 
prepared  by  deep  spading,  breakin 
up  of  clods,  and  removal  of  stick.1 
stones,  cement,  and  other  rubbisl 
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The  first  four  inches  of  soil  supply 
e  greedy  grass  roots  with  needed 
il  nutrients  and  moisture.  The  sub- 
pi  need  not  he  rich  in  plant  food,  but 
ould  provide  adequate  drainage, 
ibsequent  feeding  of  the  lawn  with 
■ncentrated  fertilizers  several  times 
year  will  give  the  velvety  look  and 
ft  cushiony  "feel"  to  the  foot,  so 
sential  in  good  lawns.  Blood  and 
>ne  meals;  processed  sheep  and  poul- 
y  manures  in  small  quantities;  am- 
onium  sulphate,  or  sodium  nitrate 
limited  quantities;  various  commer- 
al  combined  fertilizers  containing 
lown  percentages  of  potash,  phos- 
loric  acid,  and  nitrogen — these  are 
>me  of  the  fertilizers  used  for  this 
lrpose. 

■ga     iga  ■{■ 

Other  requirements  for  the  making 
good  lawns  include:  thorough  rak- 
g  of  lawn  area;  rolling  both  before 
id  after  seeding;  keeping  the  soil 
oist,  but  not  to  the  point  of  over- 
ituration;  selection  of  fresh,  virile, 
■ass  seed,  free  from  weed  seeds. 

•i*  +  + 
In  disbudding  large  type  chrysan- 
lemums,  it  should  be  remembered 
lat  more  than  one  good  bloom  can  be 
roduced  on  a  single  plant,  unless 
ley  are  being  grown  for  show  pur- 
3ses.  Stake  and  tie  the  plants  early, 
id  feed  them  with  a  little  liquid 
lanure  for  best  results.  A  teaspoon- 
il  of  nitrate  of  soda  or  sulphate  of 
nmonia  to  a  gallon  of  water  is  a  de- 
rable  strength.  Spray  with  nicotine 
llphate  solution  for  aphis  infesta- 
on. 

>{■    .;.  4. 

Planting  California  wild  flowers  is 
ecoming  a  popular  garden  activity, 
lowever,  many  plantings  are  seeded 
itirely  too  heavily.  Of  course,  the 
uantity  of  seed  required  depends  a 
3od  deal  on  the  plot  that  is  to  be 
eautified.  Generally,  eight  pounds 
)  the  acre  (an  ounce  to  each  350 
piare  feet)  is  sufficient  for  open 
lots.  Where  shoots  and  trees  take  up 
art  of  the  plot,  seeding  can  be  lim- 
ed to  about  five  pounds  to  the  acre, 
'he  best  time  to  plant  is  in  early  fall, 
fter  the  first  rain. 

•{<•{•  4. 

Succulents  infested  with  mealybugs 
hould  be  dipped  in  a  4  per  cent  solu- 
on  of  Volck  or  other  "summer  oil" 
pray  at  the  time  of  replanting.  This 
ractice  insures  clean  vigorous  stock. 


to  plant  the  Christmas  tree  in  a  pot 
of^damp  earth.  The  needles  will 
not  shed  so  quickly. 


EVERY  READER 

of  S  U  N  SEI 


y 


ou  will 


want 


this  Free 
Jet  Helpful  Booklet 
IKsWm  onTrees& Plants 

Naturally,  you  will  wish  to  knowwhat,  when  and 
how  to  plant  the  many  delightful  growing  things 
you  read  about  in  Sunset.  The  Armstrong  free 
booklet  is  a  most  comprehensive  catalog  of  new 
and  rare,  as  well  as  staple,  fruit  and  shade  trees, 
flowers,  shrubs  and  roses,  camellias, rare  conifers. 

Forty  years  of  successful  experience  in  selecting 
growing  things  that  will  give  you  the  most  satis- 
faction, have  gone  into  the  making  up  of  this 
booklet.  It  is  beautifully  illustrated.  It  also  fully  ex- 
plains the  Armstrong  Landscape  Planning  service. 

Do  not  miss  getting  your  copy.  We  have  re- 
served one  for  each  reader  of  Sunset.  Fill  in 
the  coupon  below,  and  we  will  send  you  the 
catalog  by  return  mail 


NAME. 
STREET. 


I'm 

Especially 
Interested  in 
Landscaping  □ 
FruitTrees  □ 
Ro  s  es-  •  □ 
Bui  bs--  □ 
412  EUCLID  AVE 


Armsironq 

LARGEST  IN  THE  WEST  #  %J 

Nurseries 


ONTARIO,  CALIF  • 
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SUNSET 

TRAVEL  SERVICE 

If  you  are  going  East,  W est,  around  the  world  or  on  a  short 
vacation  trip,  write  us  for  information.  Tell  us  just  what 
your  problems  are  and  we  will  do  all  we  can  to  help  you. 
Inquiries  received  by  this  department  are  answered  by  mail. 
Address  Sunset  Magazine, 104^  Sansome  St. ,  San  Francisco 


IF  we  do  not  do  our  Christmas 
shopping  early  this  year,  it  is 
because  we  had  been  so  busy 
reading  all  the  delightful  letters 
that  came  flocking  in  in  answer  to 
Sunset's  prize  travel  vacation  letter 
contest  announced  in  September.  It 
is  obvious  that  our  readers  not  only  go 
places  and  do  things,  but  they  can  also 
write  entertainingly  about  their  trips. 
The  hardest  part  of  this  job  is  yet  to 
come,  and  that  is  for  the  judges  to 
select  the  three  best  from  among  the 
great  pile  we  have  stacked  here  in  our 
office.  Next  month  the  announcement 
will  be  made,  so  keep  your  eyes  oper  . 


The  regular  travel  inquiries  this 
month  have  also  been  numerous.  It 
appears  that  those  of  our  readers  who 
are  not  actually  going  somewhere  this 
winter  are  already  planning  for  their 
next  summer  vacation.  Planning  your 
summer  trip  now  is  not  a  bad  idea,  and 
in  our  opinion  stands  next  in  impor- 
tance to  planning  the  trip  you  are 
going  to  take  this  winter.  Here  is  a 
letter  from  a  lady  who  we  wish  would 
tuck  us  in  her  bag  and  take  us  along. 
Travel  Editor,  Sunset: 

I  am  planning  on  going  to  Havana,  Cuba, 
this  winter,  and  I  should  like  to  know  which 
would  be  the  best  way  to  go,  by  boat  or  by 
train.  If  by  train,  should  1  go  to  New  Or- 
leans or  Key  West  and  take  the  boat?  I  am 
going  to  start  from  San  Francisco.  I  have 
two  children  under  the  age  of  five.  Will  you 
tell  me  what  the  fare  would  be? — Mrs.  G.  J. 
McC,  Oregon. 

The  "best"  way  depends  so  much 
on  the  point  of  view  of  the  individual, 
that  we  are  going  to  leave  the  choice 
up  to  you,  after  telling  of  two  of  the 
best  ways  to  reach  your  destination — 
one  by  rail  and  the  o^her  by  water. 

For  variety  and  charm  of  ocean 
travel,  a  regular  voyage  on  one  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  Lines  is  hard  to  equal. 
New  electric  liners,  the  latest  word  in 
ship  design,  have  sailings  both  east- 
ward and  westward  every  two  weeks. 
These  voyages  are  merry  cruises 
through  placid  seas  and  under  cloud- 


less skies — for  on  this  route,  storms 
are  rare.  The  ships  for  more  than  half 
the  time  are  in  sight  of  land.  They 
sail  through  the  Caribbean,  stop  at 
Panama,  and  go  through  the  Panama 
Canal.  On  these  ships,  beds  are  used 
instead  of  berths;  cabins  are  well  ven- 
tilated and  comfortably  furnished. 

There  is  much  more  that  we  could 
tell  you  about  these  ships,  but  lack  of 
space  prevents.  We  have,  however, 
sent  you  folders  describing  them  and 
their  cruises. 

The  minimum  fare  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Havana,  Cuba,  is:  first  class, 
$225.00;  tourists' cabin,  $120.00.  The 
time  required  for  the  trip  is  13  days. 
Half  fare  will  be  required  for  each  of 
your  two  children. 

And  now  for  the  train  trip.  A  crack 
train,  for  example,  leaves  San  Fran- 
cisco at  9  p.  m.  daily.  Let  us  say  you 
are  leaving  Saturday.  In  this  case  you 
would  arrive  in  New  Orleans  at  7:40 
a.  m.  Wednesday,  leave  New  Orleans 
at  9  a.  m.  Wednesday,  and  arrive  in 
Jacksonville,  Florida,  at  7  a.m.  Thurs- 
day. You  leave  Jacksonville  at  5:10  p. 
m.  Thursday,  and  arrive  in  Key  West 
at  7:10  a.  m.  Friday.  Leave  Key  West 
on  a  steamer  at  8:30  a.  m.  Friday  and 
arrive  in  Havana  at  3  p.  m.  the  same 
day.  The  entire  trip  will  require  not 
quite  six  days.  Meals  on  train  are  extra. 

The  one  way  fare  through  to  Key 
West  is  $109.66.  One  way  from  Key 
West  to  Havana,  by  steamer,  is 
$17.50.  Lower  standard  sleeper  to 
Key  West  is  $33.38;  upper  berths  cost 
80  per  cent  of  lower.  No  railroad  ticket 
will  be  required  for  your  two  children. 
These  Key  West-Havana  boats  do 
not  sail  on  Wednesdays  and  Sundays. 


And  here  is  a  letter  from  a  gentle- 
man who  lives  in  the  northern  part  of 
California.  We  hope  he  takes  our 
advice  and  makes  his  trip  by  train  as 
we  should  not  like  to  have  him  snowed 
under. 

Travel  Editor,  Sunset: 
During  the  holidays  I  want  to  take  my 


wife  and  two  children  back  to  Des  Moines  t 
spend  Christmas  with  my  mother.  We  ha\ 
a  good  sedan,  and  I  am  an  excellent  drive 
What  is  your  opinion  on  traveling  to  D« 
Moines  over  the  Lincoln  Highway  this  wii 
ter  as  against  going  by  train.  My  reason  f( 
driving  is  that  we  all  like  to  motor  and 
would  be  convenient  to  have  a  car  to  u: 
while  in  Iowa. — J.  J.  D.,  California. 

The  automobile  club  and  this  d< 
partment  most  certainly  advise  yo 
against  attempting  to  take  your  fan 
ily  over  the  Lincoln  Highway  thi 
winter.  The  southern  route  would  b 
preferable  from  the  standpoint  ( 
weather  conditions,  although  it  woul 
be  much  longer  for  you  and  the  roa 
in  spots  is  not  of  the  best. 

In  going  by  train  you  would  hav 
more  time  to  spend  with  your  mothe 
and  you  would  not  be  away  from  yoi 
business  so  long.  You  and  your  famil 
would  be  assured  of  a  comfortab 
journey.  In  summer  such  an  automc 
bile  trip  would  be  a  grand  adventuri 
but  in  winter  it  might  prove  a  tryin 
experience.  If  your  children  are  und< 
five  years  of  age  they  will  ride  free  o 
the  train.  We  have  worked  out  a  CO! 
sheet  on  the  railroad  for  you,  an 
from  it  you  will  see  that  taking  in) 
consideration  convenience,  comfor 
and  time  saved,  you  will  be  ahead  < 
the  game  if  you  go  by  train. 


Imagine  our  embarrassment  whe 
some  of  our  lady  readers  write  in  an 
ask  us  what  to  take  on  a  long  trip  i 
the  way  of  clothes.  Being  a  man,  a 
we  know  about  women's  clothes 
that  they  cost  a  lot  of  money  and  loc 
well  on  attractive  women.  But  if  yc 
think  for  a  moment  that  a  questic 
like  the  following  would  stump  u 
you  have  another  guess  coming. 

Travel  Editor,  Sunset: 

For  years  my  father  has  promised  to  tal 
me  traveling.  He  has  just  completed  arrang 
ments  for  a  round-the-world  trip,  so  u 
dreams  are  about  to  be  fulfilled.  What 
should  like  to  know  is  what  to  take  in  tl 
way  of  clothes.  This  may  seem  incidental 
you,  but  to  me  it  is  important. — Miss  H. 
N.,  Washington.   (Continued  on  page  t 
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THE  NEW 
ZEROLENE 

'»'-■';  -  \. 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPA1NYOF  CALIFORNIA 

Presenting  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the 
Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  Orchestra  alternately,  the  Standard 
Symphony  Hour  offers  its  programs  of  enjoyable  music  every 
Thursday  evening  from  7:30  to  8:30  p.  m.  The  Standard  School 
Broadcast  is  presented  Thursday  mornings  from  11  to  11:45  a.  m. 
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The  nausea,  headaches,  dizzi- 
iness,  faintness  and  disordered 
stomachs  caused  by  travel  mo- 
tion can  be  promptly  stopped  or 
prevented.  Journey  by  sea, 
train,  auto  or  air  in  perfect 
comfort  through  the  use  of 


TO  SOUTH 

AMERICA 


You  haven't 
seen  the  world 
until  you  have 
seen  South 
America. . .  the 
rich,  romantic, 
new  continent 
to  the  south.  Sparkling  cities  of 
architectural  grandeur  with  the 
easy  colorful  life  of  the  Spanish 
speaking  races.  ♦  Tra  vel  the 
McCormick  way.  Modern  mail 
steamers  . .  comfortable  accom- 
modations. .  plenty  of  deck  room 
. . .  excellent  cuisine. 

Write  for  descriptive  booklet  or  see 
your  local  travel  bureau 

$450  Round  Trip 

215  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
McCormick  Terminal.  Portland 
Lane  Mortgage  Didg-.Los  Angeles 
1321  Fourth  Ave..  St  at  lie 


Sunset  Travel  Service 


{Continued  from  page  64) 

We  cannot  speak  with  authority  on 
women's  clothes,  but  we  know  a  num- 
ber of  ladies  who  can,  so  we  have 
asked  some  of  them  to  make  up  a  list 
of  what  a  lady  should  take  with  her  on 
a  round-the-world  tour.  Three  of  our 
sources  are  young  ladies  who  have 
just  returned  from  a  round-the-world 
tour  themselves.  The  list  is  based  on 
their  own  extensive  experiences,  and 
is  quite  up  to  date.  While  we  were 
about  it,  we  also  had  a  list  prepared 
for  men  travelers.  Both  of  these  lists 
are  conservative,  and  enumerate  the 
number  and  kind  of  underthings, 
night  garments,  hose,  shoes,  outside 
garments,  deck  wear,  coats,  hats,  and 
accessories  to  take  on  a  long  trip.  We 
have  sent  you  these  lists. 

Barbara  Reid  Robson  who  wrote  so 
entertainingly  about  her  world  tour  in 
the  October  Sunset  has  written  us  the 
following:  "Weather  in  Japan  during 
December  and  January  demands 
winter  clothes  for  everyone.  A  tweed 
suit  and  a  one-piece  light  wool  dress 
with  a  sweater  and  top  coat  are  suit- 
able for  traveling  and  sightseeing. 
Two  pairs  of  sensible  walking  shoes 
insure  foot  comfort.  Galoshes  and 
wool  stockings  for  warmth  and  an  um- 
brella for  rain  and  snow  are  decided 
comforts. 

"You  won't  need  your  red  flannels, 
but  some  suits  of  abbreviated  knit 
underwear  that  may  be  slipped  into 
your  trunk  at  the  last  minute  are  life 
savers.  Of  course,  if  you  land  in 
Japan  in  the  fall,  as  many  world 
travelers  do  who  are  planning  to  go 
into  India  during  January  and  Febru- 
ary, the  coolest  months,  these  very 
warm  cloths  won't  be  necessary. 

"China  is  cold,  but  on  landing  in 
Manila  the  lightest  clothing  is  none 
too  thin.  Though  silks  of  every  type 
are  worn  in  Manila,  during  their  cool 
season,  voiles  and  net  dresses  are  of 


vA  <?OOD  IDEA."—- 

if  you  are  giving  candlesticks  for 
a  gift,  to  tie  some  unwrapped 
candles  on  the  outside 
of  the  box,  and  to  decor- 
ate the  out- 
side of  the 
box  with 
different 
sizes  of  sil- 
ver stars. 


great  comfort.  Chiffon  and  georgette 
crepe  are  appropriate  too,  but  really 
everything  ought  to  be  washable 
through  the  tropics,  for  even  if  you 
send  dresses  to  the  cleaners,  they  in- 
variably come  back  washed.  Since 
the  evenings  are  spent  largely  in  danc- 


c^mbassador- 

Los  Angeles 

ZMiss  cMary  garden 

in  one  of  a  large  number  of 
unsolicited  comments 
by  world  famous 
celebrities, 
writes: 

"Why  lire  elsewhere 
when  the  Ambassador, 
the  most  beautiful  hotel 
in  the  world,  is  here." 

ass 

No  Hotel  in  the  World  offers 
more  varied  attractions  .  .  . 
superb  27-acre  Park,  with 
miniature  golf  course,  open-air 
plunge  and  tennis  courts.  Rid- 
ing, hunting  and  all  sports,  in- 
cluding Archery  Ranges  and 
18-hole  Rancho  Golf  Club. 
Motion  picture  theatre  and  35 
smart  shops  within  the  hotel. 
Famous  Cocoanut  Grove  for 
dancing  nightly. 


Write  for  Chef's  Coo\  Boo\  of 
California  Recipes 


BEN  L.  FRANK, 

Manager 


McCORMICK 

STEAMSHIP  CO. 
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NEW  YORK'S 
NEWEST— 

THE  LEXINGTON 

In  the  great  Grand  Central  Zone  .  .  . 
convenient  to  everything  worth  while 
No   banquet  halls;    no  conventions 

NO  TIPPING  in  Grill  or  Restaurant 

[Instead,  a  service  charge  of  10%  is  added 
to  the  check  for  the  benefit  of  your  waiter,  \ 

^  THE  GRILL:  Dave  Bernie  and  his  Motel 
exington  Orchestra. 

01  ROOMS:  E  ach  with  Private  bath  [tub  and 
lower  ;  circulating  ice  water,  mirror  doors, 
othes  closet. 

41  with  double  beds.  One  person  .  .  .  $4.00 
no  persons  .  .  .  $5.00. 

29  with  twin  beds.  Either  one  or  two  persons 
.  .  $6.00. 

31  with  twin  beds.  Either  one  or  two  persons 
.  .  $7.00. 

RATES  POSTED  IN  EACH  ROOM 


LEXINGTON  AVENUE  AT  48TH  STREET 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

Frank  Gregson,  Manager 
Direction  of  American  Hotels  Corporation 
J.  Leslie  Kincaid,  President 


ing,  the  thinnest  of  gowns  are  most 
delightful.  Light  weight  woven  shoes 
and  a  broad-brimmed  hat  are  worn 
here  and  on  through  the  tropics.  The 
ugly  topee  popular  in  India  has  never 
been  the  vogue  in  Manila.  Of  course 
up  in  the  mountains,  at  Baguio,  crepe 
de  Chine  and  thin  knit  dresses  and  a 
light  weight  coat  are  necessary. 

"The  clothes  for  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments, Java  and  Ceylon  are  similar  to 
those  worn  in  Manila.  You  may  be 
told  that  a  rain  coat  is  essential.  But 
really  it  is  too  warm  to  wear  one  in 
the  tropical  rains,  and  in  Europe  a 
raincoat  can  be  purchased  for  less 
than  at  home.  In  the  mountains  of 
Java  or  Ceylon  just  as  in  the  Philip- 
pines, a  light  weight  wrap  is  necessary 
for  early  morning  and  evening. 

"For  Cairo  and  lower  Egypt  in 
March  medium  weight  and  light 
clothing  are  needed.  But  in  upper 
Egypt,  at  Luxor,  only  the  thinnest  of 
clothing  is  comfortable.  For  the 
horseback  ride  to  the  Geysers  in 
Central  Java,  seeing  the  Pyramids 
astride  a  'moth-eaten'  camel  and  the 
donkey  trip  through  the  Valley  of  the 
Nile  at  Luxor,  a  pair  of  linen  outing 
trousers,  shirt  and  a  big  Japanese  hat 
are  essential  to  comfort. 

"A  tweed  suit  with  a  silk  blouse  is 
just  the  thing  for  the  Holyland.  It  is 
cold  enough  to  warrant  a  fire  both 
morning  and  evening  in  the  hotel 
room.  Hardly  anyone  dresses  for 
dinner  there.  And  'early  to  bed  and 
early  to  rise'  is  the  habit,  for  the 
church  bells  start  ringing  about  5 
a.  m.  Europe  from  April  to  Septem- 
ber demands  about  the  same  medium 
weight  clothes  that  are  worn  in  the 
Bay  region  on  the  Pacific  Coast  the 
year  round. 

"Dressing  for  dinner  is  usually  the 
rule,  whether  one  stays  in  a  Pension 
or  a  first-class  hotel." 

•I"    4"  4* 

To  those  of  our  readers  who  are 
in  doubt  as  to  what  to  take  on  a 
voyage  round-the-world  and  on 
shorter  trips,  we  shall  be  glad  tosend 
you  these  helpful  lists.  We  have 
had  a  number  of  them  printed  in 
anticipation  of  your  demand,  and 
we  shall  be  pleased  to  send  you  one 
on  receipt  of  a  stamped,  self- 
addressed  envelope. 

— Travel  Editor. 


T-I'/S'  A  good  iite.^ 


if  you  are  giving  book  ends,  to  slip 
somereadingmatter between  them. 
Book  ends  without  a  purpose  are 
like  a  purse  without  any  money. 


SAIL  TO 

NEW  YORK 


ON  THE 
WORLD'S  LARGEST 
ALL-ELECTRIC  LINERS 

The  great  electric  liners  of  the  Panama 
Pacific  Line  ""California' ,  Virginia" 
and  "Pennsylvania  —are  not  only  the 
largest  ships  ever  built  in  America; 
they  are  the  largest  and  mightiest 
commercial  ships  in  the  world  driven 
by  electricity. 

Modern,  too,  are  all 
details  of  luxury  and 
comfort  in  public 
rooms  and  cabins. 

Dancing,deck  sports, 
swimming.  A  gay, 
carefree  time  all  the 
way. 

PANAMA  CANAL- 
HAVANA  ENROUTE 

Overnight  stop  at  Balboa  for  visits  to 
Panama  City  and  ruins  of  Old  Panama. 

Through  Panama 
Canal  in  daylight. 
Stopover  at  Havana. 
Every  other  week 
liners  leave  San  Fran- 
cisco and  LosAngeles 
for  this  glorious 
cruise.  First  and 
Tourist  Cabin  accom- 
modations. 

fa  noma  facific 
fine 

INTERNATIONAL 
MERCANTILE  MARINE 
COMPANY, 

j  PANAMA  PACIFIC  LINE  (Dept.  12C) 
'•  460  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

Please  send  me  your  free  illustrated  booklet 

•  "Traveling  Around  America". 

|  Name  

•  Address   
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E  T  T  E  R_    B  I 


Playground  Apparatus 


L 


Christmas— and  here's  your  chance  to  pur- 
chase a  K'ft  which  will  solve  two  family 
prohlems:  (1)  Your  children's  health;  (2) 
Their  mother's  peace  of  mind.  Mitchell 
Playground  Apparatus  keeps  children  en- 
gaged in  healthy  exercise.  Mother's  worries 
are  relieved  because  she  can  know  her 
children  are  playing  in  safety  and  right  at 
home. 


Junior  Swing  Bob  H-2 

This  is  America's  most  popular  backyard 
playground  device,  a  treasure-house  of  fun 
and  entertainment  for  children.  Permits  a 
variety  of  exercise  and  keeps  kiddies  playing 
happily  for  hours  at  a  time.  Sturdily  built 
and  attractively  painted  in  green,  red  and 
gray. 

Send  for  free  illustrated  catalog 

Mitchell  Mfg.  Co. 

1604  Forest  Home  Ave.    Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Teach  Baby  to  Walk 

This  todler  is  an  ideal  way 
to  teach  baby  to  walk. 
He  can  stand  up  or  sit 
down  and  can't  fall  out. 
Stee  iframe.  rubber  tired 
wheels,  wood  seat.  Toy 
tray  and  colored  beads  in- 
cluded. Amuses  baby  by 
the  hour.  Folds  fiat  when 
not  in  use.  $5.00  wherever 
nursery  supplies  are  sold. 
Send  for  complete  catalog 

of  nurserv  specialties 
PERFECTION  MFG.  CO., 
9703  Ji.  Letllneirell  kit., 
St.  Louis.  Mo. 


THE  IDEAL  GIFT 

THE  NOVAKCLUB 

is  the  ideal  Christmas 
gift  for  man  or  woman. 

Hundreds  of  Pros  and  Amateurs  enthusi- 
astically attest  that  the  NOVAKCLUB 
with  its  famous  adjustable  head  is  actually 

SEVEN  CLUBS  IN  ONE 

A   simple    twist  and   the   head   of  the 
NOVAK  is  immediately  in  position  at  any 
desired  angle.  A  club  of  finest  materials 
and  exquisite  craftsmanship. 


Now  also  made  "TAKE 
DOWN"  style,  wi  h  case, 
for  the  Traveler's  suit  case. 


[rW'rite  now  for  tri.ilT1 
I  offer  and  interest-  I 
IL     ing  booklet.  JJ 


NOVAKCLUB,  Inc. 
Dept.  A. 
60  Federal  St., 
San  Francisco. 


To  Help  You 

In  Selecting  Toys 

By  Rosamond  Adams  Davis 


CORN  cobs  and 
carrots,  whole 
families  of 
potatoes,  saucy 
baby  "cukes" — no,  not  pipes 
or  foods,  but  the  fascinating 
dolls   Great-grandmother  made 
for   "herself   and  the  neighbors' 
children  when  the  West  was  very, 
very  young! 

"I  cared  little  for  any  other 
play-things,"  said  one  of  these 
pioneers  a  few  days  ago.  "Just  a 
knife  and  a  pile  of  vegetables, 
and  I  was  happy." 

Seeds,  beads,  or  buttons  for 
eyes;  corn  silk,  raveled  rope  or 
yarn  hair;  feet  carved  out  with  a 
kitchen  knife  or  stuck  on  with  wire 
hairpins — such  was  the  ingenuity  of 
little  mothers,  and  fathers,  too,  some- 
times, of  the  not-long-ago. 

Daintily  gowned,  flaxen  wax  dolls 
that  early  succumbed  to  heat  or  a 
small  brother's  penchant  for  gum 
were,  of  course,  dream  ladies  dear  to 
the  heart  of  many  a  pioneer  maid.  But 
when  disaster  overtook  the  fragile  be- 
guilers,  the  children  turned  hopefully 
to  their  first  loves — the  rag,  cob,  and 
vegetable  dolls  of  their  own  fashion- 

Imagination,  ingenuity,  and  per- 
severance, chiefly,  were  needed  then 
in  creating  toys  of  many  sorts.  What 
child  didn't  have  at  least  one  wagon 
evolved  from  spools  and  an  old  box, 
or  a  whistle  from  a  switch  intended  tor 
sterner  purpose,  judging  by  its  posi- 
tion behind  the  kitchen  door! 

Tops,  made  from  spools,  large  and 
small;  marbles,  plain  "doughbabies" 
or  coveted  "glassies";  boats  of  any 
material  that  would  float,  and,  per- 
haps, carry  a  spar  and  a  sail — these 
kept  Great-grandfather  happy  hours 
at  a  time  and  days  in  succession. 

Indoor  games  were  not  much 
needed  then,  because  little  girls 
learned  to  knit,  and  small  boys  began 
carrying  home  redbound  slates  with 
problems  in  arithmetic  to  be  solved 
under  the  kerosene  lamp  about  as 
soon  as  they  outgrew  a  bedtime  that 
tagged  on  the  heels  of  supper. 

Toyland  is  a  different  place  now, 
yet  one  sees  old  standbys,  some  of 
which  are  said  by  dealers  to  be  as 
popular  as  ever,  dolls  more  so.  Among 
these  are  marbles,  so  attractive  as  to 
make  a  boy's  ringers  itch;  playing 
cards  with  at  least  a  dozen  different 
names  and  faces;  kites  that  may  turn 
out  to  be  airplanes,  capable  of  sus- 


tained flightandstui 
ing;  trains;  buildi 
blocks;  checkers;  doi 
inoes;  jacks;  guns;  a 
jumping  toys. 
B-B  guns  and  pisti 
of  all  kinds,  largely  ; 
peaters,  hold  leadi: 
places  with  small  bo; 
Harmonicas,  according 
one  dealer,  lead  all  otl 
toys  in  sales  and  in  u: 
versal  appeal  for  six- 
twenty-year-olds.  Soi 
of  these  are  so  uniq 
in  their  garb  that  t 
uninitiated  would  gui 
more  than  once  befc 
finding  out  their  identity. 

Character  dolls  and  other  unbre£ 
ables  hold  first  place  in  countli 
children's  hearts.  More  and  bet 
dolls  are  sold  each  year.  One  sec: 
of  increasing  sales  may  be  the  fashi 
of  pairs  now  in  vogue.  Who  wo\ 
part  Topsy  and  Eva,  for  instant 
Or  leave  one  of  the  dancing  twins 
the  shelf  with  the  half-snap  on  t 
front  of  his  garment  calling  in  v; 
for  the  lady  fair  whose  companions! 
is  necessary  for  the  "stunt?" 

Certain  never-to-be-chosen  toys  a 
games  include  tawdry  dolls  and  boo 
maps  and  pictures  cut  into  too  ti 
hit-or-miss  bits  for  assembling;  < 
vices,  utilizing  a  drop  of  quicksib 
to  be  coaxed  into  a  certain  groove 
hole;  poorly-constructed  mechani 
toys;  blocks  decorated  with  che 
paint  or  paper;  soft  rubber  toys  ti 
succumb  to  a  mild  baby  squeeze; 
flammable  celluloid  objects;  ck 
toys  that  cannot  (or  will  not) 
cleaned  often  enough;  toys  with  sh; 
or  rough  edges;  cheap  beads  on  wor 
less  strings;  peg  boards  with  ti 
holes;  too  slender  beads  or  straws 
stringing. 

"CMFTY  boys  and  girls  in  an  ind 
trial  town  of  the  farthest  W 
recently  contributed  the  following 
formation  as  to  the  toys  best  liked 
themselves,  their  small  relatives, 
neighbor  children  they   know  wi 

Under  one  year:  a  chain  of  hea 
safety  pins  or  of  spools,  spoon,  rubl 
toy  to  chew  on,  empty  talcum  pow< 
can,  roll  of  paper  tied  with  strii 
rattle,  plain  clothespins,  pie  tins. 

Ages  1  to  2:  Rubber  ball,  bloc 
stuffed  animals,  rattle. 

Ages  3  to  5:  Bucket  and  shov 
kiddy  car,  dolls  and  buggies,  wh 
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:o  give  color  to  the  compote.  Allow 
it  least  one  tangerine  orange  to  each 
juest.  Cut  the  skin  of  the  fruit  down 
lalf  way  and  clip  it  into  sections  to 
simulate  petals.  Scoop  out  the  fruit 
ind  rill  the  cups  with  Chinese  pre- 
served ginger,  chopped  fine.  It  is  de- 
icious  as  well  as  pretty. 

In  country  districts  where  novelties 
ire  difficult  to  find,  there  is  one  article 
,vhich  is  always  obtainable.  Secure  a 
rovered  crock  of  two-quart  size,  and 
■bund  it  stencil  or  sketch  with  pencil 
1 -flower  or  conventional  design.  Paint 
t  gaily  and  fill  the  crock  to  over- 
lowing  with  Christmas  goodies  such 
is  cookies,  candies,  and  fruits. 

Have  you  tried  steaming  your  plum 
Bdding  in  Chinese  green  bowls? 
Pudding  and  bowl  together  make  a 
iretty  gift  when  wrapped  in  fancy 
)apers.  Don't  neglect  to  remove  the 
Elding  from  the  bowl  when  it  is 
lone.  Dry  it  in  a  slow  oven  for  15 
■mutes,  and  cool  before  replacing  it 
n  the  bowl.    It  will  not  mold  easily. 

If  you  intend  to  make  Christmas 
tockings  for  your  tree  or  mantel  to 
lold  gifts  or  favors,  remember  that 
ahric  from  Fairyland — glassine  cloth, 
t  is  durable,  transparent,  and  the 
■dges-need  no  hemming. 

A  GIFT  of  hosiery  or  lingerie  for  a 
young  girl  may  be  made  more 
harming  by  adding  to  the  tying 
ibbon  an  inexpensive  necklace,  a  pair 
if  garters,  a  powder  puff,  or  compact. 
V  corsage  flower,  too,  is  attractive. 

Do  you  know  those  very  large 
walnuts  which  are  on  the  market 
.bout  Christmas  time?  Open  some 
if  them  gently  to  keep  the  shell  intact, 
hen  let  the  children  gild  the  outside 
if  them  and  line  them  lightly  with 
otton.  Tuck  in  some  inconsiderable 
rifle  such  as  a  tiny  penny  doll,  beads, 
andy,  or  a  small  coin.  Tie  them 
ound  with  gold  ribbon  and  hang 
hem  on  the  Christmas  tree.  Visitors 
nay  pluck  them,  and  it's  fun  for  the 
aakers  as  well  as  for  the  visitors. 

It  you  are  giving  a  gift  to  a  friend 
/ho  is  furnishing  a  home,  tie  your 
iackage  with  chintz  ruffling  which 
omes  by  the  yard.  It  is  useful  for 
helf  edging,  curtaining,  shoe  pockets, 
lat  boxes,  chair  finishing,  and  so  on. 
Mace  a  large  rosette  of  cellophane  and 
ibbon  where  the  chintz  joins  and  the 
iackage  will  be  charming. 


to  dress  the  Christmas  fowl  to 
honor  the  day.  A  wreath  of  cran- 
berries, sliced  lemon,  and  parsley 
about  the  neck,  and  frills  for  the 
tips  of  neckbone  and  drumsticks 
are  most  becoming. 


-herds  the  key 

to  the  door  of 
ppportunity! 

get  yours 
today ! 

Bank  of  Italy  savings  account 
is  a  real  key  to  success... to  oppor- 
tunity... to  peace  of  mind... for  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Californians.^  These  little 
books  seem  to  possess  the  ability  to  in- 
spire their  owners  to  save  and  get  ahead. 
^Whatever  your  ambition... travel,  study, 
leisure... a  Bank  of  Italy  savings  account 
will  help  you  accumulate  the  money 
necessary  for  its  realization,  ^  Test  the 
effect  of  a  Bank  of  Italy  savings  pass  book 
on  your  mind.^^It  may  prove  to  be  the 
corner  stone  of  your  fortune ...  the  KEY 
to  independence.;     i*>  <*> 

Bank  of  Italy 

National  Association 


National 

NATIONAL 


BANK 


292  Banking  Offices  in  166  California  cities 


San  Diego  Army  and  Navy  Academy 

Junior  Unit  R.O.T.C. 

"The  West  Point  of  the  West" 

"Class  M"  rating  of  War  Department.  Fully  accredited. 
Preparatory  to  college,  West  Point  and  Annapolis.  Separate 
lower  school  for  young  boys.  Summer  sessions.  Located  on 
bay  and  ocean.  Land  and  water  sports  all  year.  Christian 
influences.  Catalog.  Col.  Thos.  A.  Davis,  President,  Box  S., 
Pacific  Beach  Station,  San  Diego,  Cal. 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


San  Rafael 

"One  of  California's  finest  private  schools'* 
(non-sectarian) 

One  hour  from  San  Francisco.  Primary,  Grammar,  High 
School,  Junior  College.  Division  "A"  rating,  Univ.  of  Calif. 
Fully  accredited.  High  scholastic  standard.  Military  system 
under  U.  S.  A.  supervision.  Catalog,  A.  L.  Stewart,  Supt., 
Box  8-N,  San  Rafael,  Calif 


eU-irOKNIA  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  '°»  BOYI 
W  a*  I  "1  ■  ^  A*  *  1  )  Among  the  orange  groves  of 
k     I    .  l"<  P  ,Y*  S,,utl,..rn    California,  near 

Los  Angeles.  Thorough 
training  in  scholarship  and  physical  development. 
Junior  College.  College  Preparation.  Lovrer  School. 

Athletics.  Music.  Riding.  Swimming  and  Golf. 
Address  The  Headmaster,  BoxS,  Covina, California 


MEDITERRANEAN 

CRUISE  January  29.  $600  to  $1750 

New  S.  S.  "Transylvania,"  66  days,  Ma- 
deira, Canary  Islands,  Morocco,  Spain, 
Greece,  Palestine,  Egypt,  Italy,  etc. 

TP  f  TD  tf%Dl?  CRUISE  June  Z8 

abUIlV »   aC«  s.s  "LANCASTRIA" 
CUNARD  LINE,  52  days,  $600  to  $1250 

Madeira,  Morocco,  Spain,  Algiers,  Italy, 
Riviera,  Sweden,  Norway,  Edinburgh,  Hol- 
land, Belgium,  Paris  (London,  Rhine,  Ober- 
ammergau  Passion  Play). 

Hotels,  drives,  fees,  etc.  included 

M.  T.  Wright,  Gen;  Agt., 62 5  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
Ferguson  Travel  Service, '804  S.  Spring  St.,  L.  A. 
Frank  C.  Clark,  Times  BuilJing,  New  York  City 

REDUCED  FREIGHT  RATES 

Through  Car  Service  on  Household  Goods  and  Automobiles 
From  and  to  all  parts  of  the  East.   Consult  our  nearest  office  before 
shipping.  Cars  carefully  loaded  and  unloaded  by  experienced  men. 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL  FREIGHT  COMPANY 
Seven  South  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago 
San  Franelseo,  Monadnoek  Bldg.     Los  Angeles,  Van  Nuys  Bldg. 


Seattle,  In  C.  Smith  Rldg. 
Boston.  Old  Sooth  Building 
New  York,  Equitable  Life  Bid?. 
St.  Louis,  1800  N.  Broadway 


Detroit,  Transportation  Bldg. 


Philadelphia.  l»rex«l  Rnilding 
Cleveland,  Hippodrome  Bldg. 
Cincinnati.  Atlas  Bank  Bldg. 
Buffalo,  Ellleott  Sciuare 
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"Know  your  carbon 
Papers" — is  rL_      ,  . 

IS  ttle  advice 

to  business  girls  u-^ 

s"is  who  want 
to  make  their  work 

I    '*   m°d""  ""hods. 
IebSt"'f  fr«  H-dbook 
'e"S:vh,chkind,  weigh,  and 
«n.sh  of  MultiKopy  Carbon 
aP"  to  use  simplifyin„ 
J*   For  neatlv  typeJ 
letters  use  Sear  Brand  TyDe 

Writ"  R*bons-beSI  for  40 
years. 

f  -  S.  WEBSTER  CO..  Inc 
576  Mission  St.,  San 

'  a,,n  "ancisco,  Cal 
Wain  O/ftce: 

J35COn8reSsS—B„ston,Mass 

Carbon  Papers 

^  kind  for  every  purpc 


MINERAL  MACHINES  sold  on  positive 
all  money  back  guarantee  if  you  are  not  well  satisfied 
with  them  after  using  them  (3)  three  days.  When  answering 
this  ad  be  sure  to  mention  this  magazine. 
T.  D.  ROBINSON       Box  68      ELGIN,  TEXAS 


The  man  who  knows  Oil  uses 

tdSUt  Because 


It  is  made  by  the  refiners  01  the 
world's  best  watch  and  chro- 
nometer oil  with  the  same  exact- 
ing care.  Only  the  best  is  good 
enough  for  fine  guns,  reels  and 
casting  lines.  As  essential  to  their 
well  being  as  the  oil  in  a  watch. 
//  unable  to  obtain  Nyoil  send  to 
us  direct  35c  for  handy  cans. 

WM.  F.  NYE,  Inc. 
Oil  refiners  for  over  half  a  century 
Dept.  C.  NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS. 


<utn  ^Alaskan 
Christmas 

(Continued  from  page  34) 

browning  on  the  griddle,  and  the  salt 
pork  sizzling  in  the  pan  when  the  first 
streak  of  dawn  would  peer  at  us.  If 
our  prayers  were  answered,  there 
would  be  a  soft  mist  of  snowflakes 
falling,  covering  everything  with  a 
new  eiderdown  blanket,  the  dogs 
almost  hidden  by  it,  lying  curled  out- 
side their  houses,- and  the  cats  perched 
on  the  porch  railing  sticking  their 
noses  out  now  and  then  for  an  occa- 
sional flake. 

Preparing  the  moose  roast  after 
breakfast,  which  owing  to  its  vast 
size  had  to  go  in  the  oven  first,  was 
no  small  job.  Then  the  ptarmigan  had 
to  be  stuffed  and  set  aside,  and  by 
that  time  the  jingle  of  bells  and  the 
shouts  of  the  drivers  would  announce 
the  arrival  of  the  first  guests.  Shak- 
ing of  mittens  and  unwinding  of 
mufflers.  Stamping  feet  on  the  porch. 
Happy  exchange  of  greetings.  Screams 
of  admiration  from  the  children  at 
sight  of  the  tree,  and  longing  looks  at 
the  bundles  piled  around  it. 

By  the  time  the  last  dog  team  had 
labored  up  the  trail  and  the  last  mys- 
terious package  deposited  with  the 
others,  it  would  be  time  to  set  the 
table  for  the  feast.  Our  dining  table 
had  once,  in  those  glamorous  gold 
rush  days,  been  used  exclusively  for 
gambling  purposes  in  some  gay  dance 
hall.  Now,  however,  it  was  recon- 
structed to  suit  our  needs,  but  wear- 
ing— it  always  seemed  to  me — in 
spite  of  its  obviously  home-made  top, 
a  rakish  devil-may-care  air  like  some 
out  at  heel  but  gentlemanly  gambler. 
One  could  imagine  it  perhaps  being 
secretly  scornful  of  the  respectable 
house  slippers  and  sturdy  little  boots 
and  awkward  shoe  pacs,  gathered 
about  it  now,  and  sighing  for  the 
high-heeled  slippers  and  lace  flounces 
and  the  adventurous  moccasin  and 
muk-luk  of  days  long  gone. 

So  while  the  women  bustled  about 
and  spread  the  cloth,  and  the  children 
sat  closely  around  the  tree,  the  men 
would  smoke  and  talk  solemnly  of 
hunting  and  prospecting  and  fishing. 
Of  "Over  in  the  Idatarod,"  and 
"That  winter  on  the  Kuskokwim," 
and  of  trap  lines  and  salmon  runs  and 
caribou  herds,  and  all  those  things 
dear  to  a  frontiersman's  heart.  Gradu- 
ally the  short  day  would  dim  and  the 
candles  would  be  lighted  one  by  one, 
like  fireflies,  casting  their  friendly 
glow  over  the  blue  dishes  and  the 
red  mounds  of  jelly,  and  the  snowy 
stack  of  home-made  bread  and  gleam- 
ing pickles,  and  gay  candies,  all  wait- 
ing ready  in  their  places  for  dinner  to 
be  announced  to  the  hunerv  croup. 


^Sudden  ch 


i  Sudden  change  /  / 

^Complexion 
a  Beauty 

i\maied  tier  friends 

BUT  she  never  told  them  why.  For  years 
her  skin  was  dull  and  sallow.  Pimples, 
blotches  and  blemishes  marred  her  chance 
of  beauty.  But  not  any  more. 

Tiny  calcium  wafers  worked  their  won- 
ders for  her.  Gentle  internal  cleansers — 
they  quickly  remove  the  cause:  intestinal 
stasis  ard  poisonous  wastes  that  dull  the 
isye,  blotch  the  skin  and  stupefy  the  mind 
and  personality. 

Try  This  Five  Day  Test 

A  few  days'  use  of  Stuart's  Calcium 
Wafers  will  work  a  wondrous  change:  soft, 
silken  skin  clear  and  free  from  faults! 
Bright,  sparkling  eyes!  Alert  and  vigorous 
in  mind  and  body!  No  wonder  that  so 
many  thousands  of  people  find  that  an 
occasional  sugar-coated  Calcium  Wafer 
(Stuart's)  is  all  the  tonic  that  they  need. 

Get  a  10c  purse-size  bos  today. 
At  All  Drug  Stores:  10c  or  60c  sizes 

STUART'S 

Calcium 

wafers 

for  BOILS-SORES  of  aB  KINDS 
BURNSUkRBUNCUS 
«  CUTS  .  STINGS  ■  SCALDS  • 

tment 

Wf  Cg»V  CO  W.th^H.  Trmv 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MANAGE- 
MENT,  CIRCULATION,   ETC..  REQUIRED, 
BY  THE  ACT  OF  CONGRESS  OF  AUGUST  24.! 
1912,  OF  SUNSET. 
Published  monthly  at  San  Francisco,  California,  for 

October  1.  1929. 
State  of  California,  County  of  San  Francisco,  ss: 

Before  me,  a  Notary  in  and  for  the  State  and  county 
aforesaid,  personally  appeared  L.  W.  Lane  who,  hav- 
ing been  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and 
says  that  he  is  the  Publisher  of  SUNSET,  and  that 
the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  be- 
lief, a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  management 
(and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the 
aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above 
caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  em- 
bodied in  section  443,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations 
printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit.' 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher 
editor,  managing  editor,  and  business  managers,  are 
publisher,  L.  W.  Lane,  1045  Sansome  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, California;  editors,  Genevieve  Callahan,  Lot 
Richardson,  1045  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cali 
fornia;  managing  editor,  none;  business  manager 
none. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:  (Give  names  and  addresses 
of  individual  owners,  or,  if  a  corporation,  give  it: 
name  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  stockholder: 
owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  the  tota 
amount  of  stock.) 

L.  W.  LANE.  1045  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco 
Cal. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  ant 
other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cen 
or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages  or  othe 
securities  are:  (If  there  are  none,  so  state.)  None. 

L.  W.  LANE,  Publisher. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  30th  day  o, 
September,  1929.    E.  R.  Tucker.    My*  commissioi 
expires  March  15,  1933. 
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According  to  time  honored  custom 
:he  Head-of-the-House  always  carried 
n  the  moose  roast,  and  everyone 
would  statu!  at  attention  while  he 
placed  it  at  the  head  of  the  long  table 
—golden  brown  and  garnished  all 
about  the  edge  of  the  platter  with 
Stuffed  ptarmigan. 

.  How  we  would  eat!  And  how  the 
roast  diminished  in  size  until  every- 
one had  to  be  reminded  of  the  pie  and 
fruit  cake  and  plum  pudding  yet  to 
come.  Ant!  then  the  grand  finale — 
the  entrance  of  the  pudding,  borne 
aloft  and  blazing  merrily,  sometimes, 
in  fact,  so  merrily  that  it  would  almost 
amount  to  a  small  conflagration  and 
have  to  be  extinguished  with  a  napkin. 

Clearing  the  table  was  a  matter  of 
small  moment.  Things  would  be 
rushed  to  the  kitchen  with  all  possible 
speed.  Dishes  would  clatter  and 
chairs  scrape.  Whispers  and  laughter 
and  the  sudden  disappearance  of  one 
of  the  male  guests.  A  flurry  of  bells 
outside.  Assumed  astonishment  on 
the  part  of  the  grown-ups.  A  knock 
on  the  door,  and  there  would  stand 
Santa  Claus!  Not  quite  as  ornate 
and  festive  a  Santa  as  the  one  we  had 
met  at  the  Arctic  Brotherhood  Hall 
the  night  before,  but  a  right  good- 
looking  one,  nevertheless,  in  a  rather 
familiar  drill  parka,  and  whiskers 
that  bore  a  decided  resemblance  to 
the  mountain  goat  rug  in  the  bed- 
room. He  would,  of  course,  be  wel- 
comed with  cheers  and  handshakes, 
and  invited  to  distribute  the  presents, 
and  we  would  all  settle  down  to  watch 
him  with  a  sigh  of  happiness. 

There  would  be  beaded  moose- 
hide  mittens,  and  wool  socks  and  plaid 
shirts  and  pipes  and  tobacco  for  the 

rry  A  o'ood  idea.— 

to  wrap  the  gingerbread  people 
in  cellophane  paper.  They  will 
make  an  attrac- 
tive decoration  for 
the  tree,  and  will 
be  protected  from 
the  damp  air  which 
makes  them  soggy 
and  limp. 


This 
Offer 
Open  to 
Ever/  Reader* 

of  this 
Announcement^ 


ft* 


Cash- 


$100 


Have  you  sent  a  name?  If 
not,  do  so  at  once.  It  makes  no 
difference  who  you  are  or  where  you  live 

we  want  you  to  send  us  a  name  for  this  new  and  unusual  shampoo. 
Whoever  sends  the  most  suitable  name  will  win  the  one  thousand  dollars — 
nothing  else  todo.  Just  writeor  print  the  name  on  any  kind  of  paper 
— neatness  don't  count. 

NOTHING  TO  BUY— NOTHING  TO  SELL 

You  can  use  a  coined  word  or  a  word  made  by  combining  two  or  more 
words,  such  as  "Sungleam,"  "Youthglow,"  etc.,  or  any  other  name  you 
think  of.  Your  name  might  suggest  the  handy  new  container,  our  latest  sani- 
tary tube  from  which  the  Shampoo  is  simply  squeezed  out,  thus  eliminating 
waste  and  trouble  caused  by  the  old-fashioned  liquid  soap  in  bottles.  There 
is  nothing  to  buy  or  sell — simply  the  person 
sending  the  most  suitable  name  will  receive 
$1,000  cash  prize,  or  if  prompt  $1,100  in  all. 

ANY  NAME  MAY  WIN 

No  matter  how  simple  you  think  your  sugges- 
tion is  you  cannot  afford  to  neglect  sending 
it  at  once.  Any  name  may  win. 
Win  this  $1000  cash  prize  by  a  few  moments' 
thought.  How  can  you  earn  this  amount  of 
money  easier  or  more  quickly?  Remember, 
there  is  no  obligation!  The  person  submitting 
the  winning  name  will  have  nothing  else  to 
do  to  win  the  $1000  and  the  extra  $100,  if 
prompt.  In  choosing  a  name  bear  in  mind 
this  shampoo  is  marvelous  for  cleansing  the 
hair  and  scalp.  It  is  designed  to  bring  out 
the  beauty,  lustre  and  natural  gloss  of  the 
hair.  Remember,  too,  how  handy  the  new 
sanitary  tube  is  for  traveling,  no  bottle  to 
leak  or  spill,  no  cake  of  soap  to  lie  around 
and  collect  germs.  The  only  thing  necessary 

to  win  is  to  send  the  name  we  choose  as  the  best  and 
most  suitable  for  this  shampoo.  Only  one  name  will  be 
accepted  from  each  contestant.  This  unusual  offer  is 
only  one  of  a  number  of  offers  embraced  in  our  novel 
distribution  plan  of  ultra  toilet  goods,  whereby  those 
taking  part  may  win  any  one  of  a  hundred  other  prizes, 
the  highest  of  which  is  $8,000.00  cash.  By  participating 
in  our  distribution  plan  the  winner  of  the  $1,100.00  cash 
prize  may  win  an  additional  $8,000.00,  making  a  total  of 
$9,100. 00. Everyonesendinganame,  regardlessof  whether 
it  wins  or  not,  will  be  given  the  same  opportunity  to  win 
the  $8,000.00  or  one  of  the  other  cash  prizes.  Get  busy 
with  your  suggestion  at  once — do  not  delay! 


EXTRA  FOR  >( 
PROMPTNESS 

To  get  quick  action  we  are  going  to  pay 
the  winner  an  extra  $100.00  for  prompt- 
ness, or  $1, 100.00  in  all — so  send  your  sug- 
gestion AT  ONCE! 

CONTEST  RULES 

This  contest  is  open  to  everyone  except  members 
of  this  firm,  its  employees  and  relatives. 
Each  contestant  may  send  only  one  name.  Sending 
two  or  more  names  will  cause  all  names  submitted 
by  that  person  to  be  thrown  out. 
Contest  closes  April  30,  1930.  Duplicate  prizes  will 
be  given  in  case  of  ties. 

To  win  the  promptness  prize  of  $100  extra,  the 
winning  name  suggested  must  be  mailed  within 
three  days  after  our  announcement  is  read. 


PARIS  AMERICAN  PHARMACAL  CO., 
962  McCune  Bldg.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Enclosed  with  this  coupon  on  separate  sheet  is 
my  suggestion  for  a  name. 

Date  this  announcement  was  read  

Date  my  suggestion  is  mailed  

Name  


Address  

Note:  Being  prompt  qualifies  you  for  the  extra 
$100.00  as  outlined  in  this  announcement. 


men.  And  porcupine  quill  work  bas- 
kets from  Holy  Cross,  and  glass 
baking-dishes  and  handkerchiefs  and 
dress  goods  from  Seattle  for  the 
women.  Dolls  and  skates  and  traps 
and  skis,  and  a  twenty-two  rifle,  and 
1  bright  new  red  sled  for  the  children, 
ind  even  a  siwash  harness  with  a  big 
yarn  rosette  on  it  for  the  pup,  and 
:atnip  mice  for  the  kittens. 

After  the  gifts  have  been  duly  ad- 
nired,  and  the  Christmas  letters  read 
iloud,  there  is  an  hour  of  visiting 
iround  the  open  fire,  then  the  guests 
lepart  andChristmas  is  overforayear ! 


OLD  COINS 


101C  Tremont  Street 


Large  Fall  selling  catalog  of 
coins  for  sale  free  to  collec- 
tors only.  Catalog  quoting 
prices  paid  for  coins,  ten  cents. 
William  Hesslein, 


Boston.  Mass. 


TRAVEL  FOR  "UNCLE  SAM" 


$158  t0$225  month  Railw,>V  Postal  Clerks.  Many  other 
Government  Jobs  Write  [mmediatel v 
for  free  32-pa»e  bonk  with  list  of  U.  S.  Gov  t  positions  open  to 
men  and  women  IS  up  and  particulars  telling  how  to  get  them. 
HUM,  1. IN  INSTITUTE,  Dept.  U  287  Itueh.ster,  N  Y. 


SONG  WRITERS/ 


Substantial  Advance  Royalties 
are  paid  on  work  found  acceptable  for  pub- 
lication. Anyone  wishing  to  write  either 
the  words  or  musir  for  songs  may  submit 
work  for  free  examination  and  advice. 
Past  experience  unnecessary.  New  demand 
created  by  "Talking  Pictures",  fully  de- 
scribed in  our  free  book.  Write  for  it 
Today— Newcomer  Associates 
754  Earle  Building,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


WRITE  SONG  POEMS  (or  melodies) 
One  of  America's  popular  songwriters  offers  you  a  bona  fide 
proposition.  Send  for  it  now  and  be  convinced. 

Ray  Hibbeler,  D59,  2104  N.  Keystone,  Chicago. 


BIG  MAGIC  BOOK  10c. 

Amaze  and  Mystify !  Fool  your  friends.  Be 
popular.  Explains  manv  coin,  card,  hand- 
kerchief tricks,  etc.  you  can  do.  100  pages 
profusely  illustrated.  Postpaid  10c.  LYLE 
DOUGLAS,  Station  A-18,  Dallas.  Texas. 


E*  D  |7  f  SEND  FOR  YOUR 
r  I*  t  t      SAMPLE  NOW 


TEST  the  goodness  of  KONDON'S  for  cold 
in  head,  sinus  trouble,  nasal  catarrh,  head- 
ache, dry  nose,  hacking  cough,  catarrhal 
deafness,  hay  fever,  rose  cold,  throat  trouble, 
sore, tired  feet, chilblains, sore  face  from  shaving, 
chapped  hands  and  lips, burns,  dusty  automobil- 
ing  and  work  places.     Drug  Stores  30c  and  60c 


CATARRHAL  JELLY 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN.  ' 


74 


AT  nine  o'clock  Pacific  Standard  Time,  we 
started  to  write  this  last  page  of  the  De- 
cember Sunset.  We  wrote  one  line  and  the 
^-  telephone  rang;  another  three  words  were 
added,  and  we  stopped  to  have  a  typographical  de- 
hate  with  the  composing-room;  the  typewriter  re- 
corded three  more  ejaculations  and  an  editorial  con- 
ference was  called.  And  so  on,  far  into  the  day !  By 
late  afternoon  we  had  an  attack,  of  editor's  ennui,  so 
we  decided  to  run  away.  With  some  coaxing,  the  old 
Dodge  climbed  several  hundred  feet  above  the  office 
and  now  here  we  are  on  top  of  what  Wallace  Irwin 
calls  "Crazy  ould,  daisy  ould,  Telygraft  Hill  with  the 
docks  down  below  in  the  glare,"  all  ready  to  visit 
with  you  about  this  Christmas  Sunset. 


S.  B.  Dickson,  whom  you  all  know  as  the  author 
of  those  fascinating  sketches  of  the  Old  West,  was 
very  late  in  sending  his  manuscript  this  month,  so 
we  made  up  our  minds  to  be  quite  severe  about  the 
delay.  Finally  he  did  bring  in  "A  Procession  of  Christ- 
mas Memories" and  waited  in  the  lobby  while  we  read 
it.  We  were  rather  cross  whenwe  started  to  go  over  the 
pages,  but  as  we  lived  through  those  glorious  Christ- 
mas days  of  old  in  California  and  heard  Tetrazzini 
singing  carols  to  her  beloved  San  Francisco,  we  for- 
got that  the  manuscript  was  two  weeks  late,  forgot 
that  we  were  going  to  be  severe,  forgot  everything 
but  what  we  were  reading.  Finally  we  put  the  manu- 
script down,  smiled,  and  went  out  to  agree  with 
Dickson  that  "nothing  artistic  is  ever  done  in  a 
hurrv." 


In  reading  these  pages  you  have  recognized  many 
familiar  names — names  which  you  have  come  to 
associate  with  Sunset  magazine  This  month  we 
present  several  new  writers  including  Almira  Bailey 
of  Seattle  who  wrote  that  whimsical  article,  "The 
Land  of  Living  Christmas  Trees."  We  have  always 
imagined  that  Almira  Bailey  must  have  a  type- 
writer something  like  a  piano,  for  the  words  which 
come  from  it  are  like  music,  and  they  go  dancing  over 
the  pages  with  a  rhythm  and  melody  that  is  delightful. 

It  has  been  some  months  since  we  read  the  little 
book,  "Seattle,  Her  Faults,  Her  Virtues"  by  this 
same  writer,  but  one  paragraph  about  Seattle  rain 
is  still  haunting  us.  It  goes  this  way:  "And  in  the 
cieep  canyons  after  the  rain,  under 
the  old  trees,  it  is  all  green,  velvet 
moss  and  emerald  and  sea  green  and 
jade  and  the  lace  tracery  of  cedar 
and  the  orange  of  wood  parasites  and 
the  mystery  of  mushroom  growth — 
and  dark,  dripping  caverns  and  caves 
where  Naiads  of  the  brooks  and 
Dryads  of  the  trees — and  even  Pan 
himself  may  still  keep  vigil."  We 
are  glad  that  Miss  Bailey  has  a 
piano-typewriter  and  that  with  its 
aid  she  has  composed  such  a  lovely 
prose  carol  for  this  Christmas  Sun  set. 


Other  new  Western  writers  in  this 
December  magazine  are  Ira  N.  Ga- 
brielson  and  Beth  Bailey  McLean 
from  the  Northwest  and  Lockwood 
and  Elizabeth  de  Forest  and  Jane 
Bernoudy  from  southern  California. 
When  we  get  a  little  better  ac- 
quainted with  them  ourselves,  we 
shall  pass  along  some  gossip  to  you 
in  Adios.  In  the  meanwhile,  be 
sure  to  read  their  contributions 
to  this  Christmas  Sunset. 


In  order  to  make  this  holiday  number  a  picture  of 
the  West,  old  and  new,  at  Christmas  time,  it  has  been 
necessary  to  omit  many  of  the  regular  departments. 
We  know  you  will  miss  Mr.  Wileman's  interior  decor- 
ating article,  Mr.  Mitchell's  instructions  on  flower 
growing,  the  house  plans  and  building  tips,  but 
rest  assured  that  all  of  these  old  Sunset  friends  will 
be  back  with  you  next  month.  In  fact,  in  1930  there 
will  be  more  attention  than  ever  paid  to  these  vital 
Western  home  and  garden  subjects.  Many  new 
western  writers  will  be  introduced  during  the  next 
few  months  and  each  of  them  will  pass  along  prac- 
tical experiences  which  will  be  helpful  to  every  one 
of  you.  If  we  were  Irish,  we  would 
say  that  the  January  issue  marks  the 
dawn  of  bigger,  better,  and  more 
glowing  Sunsets. 


T.  S. 


If  you  would  like  extra 
copies  of  this  Christ- 
mas Sunset  to  tuck 
into  your  boxes  that 
go  to  other  parts  of 
the  country,  place  your 
order  early.  Single 
copies   are   10  cents. 

T  T 

Make  this  a 
SUNSET 
Christ??ias 


We  haven't  asked  for  anything  for 
Christmas  for  a  good  many  years. 
We  occasionally  do  hint,  however,  so 
we  are  just  going  to  say  here  that  it 
will  make,  our  Christmas  a  truly 
happy  one  if  you  will  drop  us  a  line, 
telling  what  you  have  most  enjoyed 
in  the  Sunsets  of  the  past  year  and 
what  you  would  like  best  to  see  in 
those  tentative  issues  which  are  now 
sitting  on  the  shelf  marked  "for 
1930."  Don't  wait  until  Christmas, 
however,  to  write  us.  Do  it  now 
while  it  is  on  your  mind,  even  though 
you  mark  the  letter  "not  to  be 
opened  until  Christmas." 


And  now  as  St.  Nicholas  in  "The 
Night  Before  Christmas"  would 
have  said,  had  he  been  a  Califor- 
nian,  "Merry  Christmas  to  all 
and  to  all  Adios." — The  Editors. 
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{Almost  without  ex- 
ception women  agree 
that  gas —  gas  for 
cooking,  for  healing 
water,  for  lighting  or 
for  room-heat —  is  the 
one  city  convenience 
they  icanl  most.  ) 


You  can  enjoy  the  city's  greatest  conven 
ience  . .  .no  matter  where  you  live! 


Natural  gas,  compressed  in  cylinders, 
is  now  delivered  to  you  from  Shell  depots 


rwo  cylinders,  each  con  lairi- 
ng two  to  three  months' 
upplyof  Shellaneare  install- 
d  in  a  metal  cabinet  outside 
our  house  and  piped  to  your 
ilchen.  They  are  replaced  by 
ihell  men  when  emptied. 


ipecial  arrangements  with 
love  dealers  enable  you  to  Imy 
ppliances  on  easy  lerrns. 


everywhere 

A gas  stove — a  hot  water  heater — an 
automatic  gas  refrigerator !  They 
can  be  yours  now,  even  if  you  live  in 
the  remotest  country  district! 

The  Shell  Oil  Company  is  taking  a 
continuous  supply  of  natural  gas  from 
its  own  wells,  refining  it  and  compress- 
ing   it   in   steel  cylinders. 
Then  it  is  delivered  to  you  by 
Shell  service  men,  stored  out- 
side your  kitchen  and  connec- 
ted to  your  gas  range  and 
other  appliances. 


Economical  to  use — the  cleanest, 
hottest  cooking  gas  known.  It  is  called 
Shellane. 

Send  the  coupon  for  complete  infor- 
mation. Don't  go  through  a  winter  of 
fire-building  drudgery  without  Shellane. 

Fill  in  your  name  and  mail  this 
coupon  today.  It  will  bring  you  divi- 
dends in  comfort  and  convenience. 


Shell  Oil  Company 
Shellane  Division 
200  II.. -i.  St.,  San  Francisco 


Gentlemen  i 

Please  send  me  complete  information 
on  Shellane. 


SHELLANE 


Name . 


Addr 


HE  BEST  PART  OF  NATURAL  GAS 


TODAY — as  in  every  age — it  is 
among  discriminating  people  that 
beautiful  rugs  find  their  deepest  apprecia- 
tion. Such  people  know,  for  instance, 
that  Art  conceives  and  executes  every 
Mohawk  design  .  .  .  that  Science  com- 
poses their  symphonies  of  color  .  .  .  that 
Craftsmen  rule  the  looms  which  weave 
them  to  endure.  In  short,  that  Mohawk 
rugs  possess  the  elements  that  guarantee 
correctness  and  pride  of  possession. 

You,  too,  may  be  certain  that  in  the 
wide  range  of  Mohawk  weaves  and  pat- 
terns and  colors  you'll  find  the  very  rug 
you've  longed  to  spread  upon  your  floor 
to  bring  that  final  touch  of  warmth  and 
comfort  and  perfect  decorative  harmony. 
There  is  a  Mohawk  dealer  near  you, 
ready  to  serve  and  to  advise. 


lis 


MP 


Mohawk  Carpet  Mills  •  Amsterdam,  T. 

MOHFWVK  RUGS  £f  C/1RPETS 


sr. 


m 


BBS 


■ 
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